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Art.    I. — Memoir  on  the    Scythic   Version  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription.     By  Mr.  E.  Norris. 

[Read  BrdJtUy,  18i2.] 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  departure  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  from 
England^  at  the  close  of  last  year,  that  gentleman  gave  me  leaye 
to  copj  and  publish  the  paper  casts  which  he  had  made  of  the  Scjthic 
portion  of  the  Behistun  Monument  of  Darius,  together  with  anj 
memoir  on  the  language  which  I  might  compile.  I  have  ayailed 
myself  of  his  permission,  and  the  following  paper  is  the  result  of  my 
labour. 

The  Scythic  version  of  the  monument  is  contained  in  the  three 
eolumns  which  are  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  first  engraving  of  the 
volume  commencing  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  Memoir  on  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription.  Of  these  three  columns,  the  middle  one  is  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation;  those  on  each  side,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  &o-simile  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  njuch  mutilated, 
more  especially  the  third,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  of  one 
half  of  it  no  connected  paper  cast  was  taken.  The  damage  which 
these  columns  have  suffered  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  flow 
of  rain  through  breaks  in  the  ledge  above,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  damaged  portions  are  in  perpendicular  lines, 
running  in  close  proximity  to  long  bands  which  are  entirely  uninjured; 
and  that  no  detached  bits  appear  to  be  gone.  The  plates  now  pub- 
lished were  taken  from  the  casts  by  pantograph;  and  thus  the  form  of 
each  letter  has  been  kept,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  loss  or 
damage  is  readily  seen.  In  this  way,  an  easy  means  is  afforded  of 
estimating  the  probability  of  any  proposed  restoration  of  lost  passages. 
The  characters  drawn  in  outline  are  all  conjectural  restorations. 

I  have  called  the  hinguage  of  these  inscriptions  Scythic,  after 
Colonel  Rawlinson.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  language 
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of  that  class  which  has  been  denominated  Tartar,  Scjthic,  Tschudish, 
or  Mongolian ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one  of  these 
words  should  be  selected  rather  than  another,  the  denomination  given 
hj  Colonel  Rawlinsou  is  retained.  The  particular  division  of  the 
class  of  language  which  I  would  compare  it  with,  is  one  which  hae 
been  called  especiallj  Ugrian,  comprising  as  well  the  Magyar  and 
the  Ostiak,  as  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,^  Cheremiss,  and  others  spoken 
by  small  tribes  living  on  and  near  the  Volga;  it  has  analogies  which 
occasionally  may  be  nearer  to  the  Turkish  or  Mongolian,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  much  closer  analogies  may  be  found  hereafter 
with  some  other  languages  of  Asia,  which  would  at  once  end  all  oar 
conjectures. 

How  long  the  use  of  the  Scythian  writing  lasted  may  not  be 
known ;  but  it  probably  was  not  used  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  nor 
subsequently  to  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  short 
inscription  of  C3rru8,  at  Murghab,  exists  in  a  Scythic  translation,  the 
earliest  relic  we  have;  and  I  have  recently  received  from  Snsa  the  copy 
of  an  inscription  in  the  same  language  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Muemon,  who  began  to  reign  about  405  b.c.  (died  359) ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  the  inscription  is  equally  ungrammatical  with  the 
Persian  inscription  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  published  by  Lassen 
and  by  Rawlinson;  and  the  errors  of  grammar  consist  in  the  same 
confusion  of  cases  as  is  found  on  that  very  singular  monument. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  after  I  have  done  all  I  can,  much  will 
remain  to  be  effected  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  Ugrian  tongues, 
in  regard  to  which  I  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  some  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  grammatical  essays  and  very  scanty  vocabularies  which 
have  been  pubRshed  within  these  few  years  in  Russia  and  Qermany. 
A  vernacular  knowledge  of  some  of  these  tongues  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  resemblances  which  cannot  be  seen  by  one  who  is  reduced 
to  laborious  hunting  through  the  columns  of  a  vocabulary,  and  who, 
after  all,  may  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  mistake.  The  main 
object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  put  the  version,  in  as  usable  a 
form  as  I  could  make  it,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  such  know- 
ledge. I  believe  the  chapter  treating  of  the  values  of  the  numerous 
characters  in  the  alphabet  or  syUabarium'  will  be  found  to  possess 
some  degree  of  completeness;  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  only  a 
beginning,  and  no  one  is  more  assured  than  myself  how  much  remains 

'  The  true  spelling  of  this  word  is  restored  from  RoflsiMi  anthoritiet;  the  S 
was  adopted  by  the  Germans,  to  suit  their  pronuneiation,  in  the  same  waj  as  the 
Zend  langnage  is  made  by  them  Send,  hi  the  present  instanee,  an  obvious  oon- 
foaion  is  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  Z. 
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nndone.  It  wodd  not  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  produce  a  more 
complete  memoir  by  a  longer  course  of  investigation ;  but  the  continual 
interruptions  caused  by  a  laborious  and  engrossing  occupation  prevent 
Miything  like  a  steady  application  to  the  study.  It  is  therefore 
thought  best  to  publish  the  paper,  however  imperfect,  rather  than 
wait  for  any  possible  Improvements.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  the 
feeling  of  Colonel  RawHnson  upon  this  matter  when  I  say  that  it  is 
nnder  every  consideration  desirable  to  put  his  materials  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  tiiose  able  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  this  would  have 
been  done  earlier,  but  for  his  anxiety  to  have  them  prepared  in  an 
available  form,  which  could  not  be  done  without  some  previous  study, 
and  which  his  own  more  important  researches  have  not  left  him  leisure 
to  complete  himself. 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  this  investigation,  the  little  which  is 
known  of  the  languages  analogous  to  that  under  consideration,  the 
damaged  state  of  the  monument  in  many  parts,  the  running  together 
of  all  the  words  without  division,  which  sometimes  causes  one  to 
mistake  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  word  for  the  inflection  of  one 
preceding, — all  this  will  be  the  beet  apology  for  the  failures  which 
will  certainly  be  found  in  this  memoir. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  principal  interest  of  the  investi- 
gation is  philological  only;  but  here  and  there  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  will  be  gleaned  which  is  unintelligible  in  the  original  Persian; 
snd  thus  a  few  accessions  may  be  obtained  for  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  vocabulary,  through  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  gain 
insight  into  some  portions  of  the  early  history  of  mankind  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  asked,  what  people  it  was  who 
spoke  the  language  under  consideration ;  but  I  have  really  little  more 
of  positive  information  to  communicate  than  what  is  stated  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  in  hfis  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Inscription,  p.  32—39.  In 
allusion  to  what  he  says  in  p.  37|  I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  Ian* 
gnage  to  be  wholly  Scythic,  and  that  any  departure  from  that  type 
which  we  may  find  is  due  to  an  intercourse  with  nations  speaking 
Arian  tongues,  or  else  to  the  probable  circumstance  that  the  inscrip- 
tions were  written,  not  by  natives,  but  by  Persians,  who,  because 
they  were  Persians,  wrote  it  with  a  foreign  admixture,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Russians,  who  almost  alone  write  the  Ugrian  languages, 
do  occasionally  mix  up  Russian  words  and  idioms  with  those  of  the 
Ugrian  tongues.  Perhaps  both  causes  concurred  to  produce  the  Arian 
influence  which  we  find.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language 
was  that  of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Persian  empire ;  and, 
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whether  known  by  the  appellations  of  Dahs,  Sacs,  Mardi,  or  any 
others,  they  were  fandameutallj  the  same  people,  and  spoke  similar 
languages,  which  probably  were  allied  to  the  language  of  Scythia 
Proper;  that  is  to  say,  the  Scytbia  of  Herodotus,  the  extreme  east  of 
Europe  and  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  where  that  branch  of  the  Tartar 
tongues,  especially  called  Ugrian,  is  still  spoken  by  different  tribes.  It 
is  but  a  feeble  ground  to  build  a  foundation  upon,  but  I  would 
observe  that  the  only  peculiar  name  found  attached  to  any  place  or 
province  of  Persia  is  the  one  attributed  to  Susiana ;  every  other  name 
is  rendered  by  a  Persian  word,  often  corrupted,  but  still  Persian; 
while  Susiana  is  called  neither  by  its  Greek  name,  nor  by  the  Semitic 
term  Elam,  nor  the  Arian  Uwaja.  The  name,  as  I  transcribe  it,  is 
Afarti  for  the  province ;  Afarti,  the  people ;  and  perhaps  A&urtu  a 
single  person;  and  this  Afar  may  have  been  pronounced  Avar,  or  Amar, 
or  A  bar.  The  first  syllable  is  clearly  the  vowel  a,  though  in  two 
instances  we  find,  instead  of  the  vowel  a,  the  character  which  makes 
the  syllable  Han  of  the  Persian  name  Handita,  which  is,  however,  not 
quite  determined  in  sound.  The  remainder  of  the  word  is  written  by  a 
character  which  makes  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  brother  of 
Cambyses,  who  is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus,  Mardos  (or  Mardis) 
by  iEschylns,  Mergis  by  Justin,  and  Bardiya  in  Persian.  Now  we 
find  a  race  of  men  of  pastoral  and  predatory  habits  spread  about  in 
several  parts  of  Persia,  called  Mardi  and  Amardi.  Most  of  them  lived 
near  the  Caspian  Sea;  but  one  tribe  was  settled,  so  far  as  nomadic 
people  do  settle,  between  Susiana  and  Persis.^  I  would  infer,  but  only 
as  a  guess,  that  the  people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
were  these  Amardi;  the  only  people  known  by  an  indigenous  name  in 
a  language  are  likely  to  have  been  the  people  who  spoke  that  language, 
and  they  might  give  their  name  to  the  province  over  which  they  wan- 
dered. This  is  an  inference  like  such  a  one  as  we  might  draw  from 
finding  three  nations  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  book  by  the  names  of 
Cymmry,  Ysgotieid,  and  Saesoniad.  We  know  the  second  and  third 
to  be  the  Scots  and  Saxons  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  and  wo 
suppose  the  unknown  name,  ''  Cymmry,"  to  designate  the  Welsh,  the 
people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  book.  The  name  of  the  Avars, 
or  Abars,  a  Scythian  people  located  about  the  Volga  in  the  sixth 
century,  a.d.,  who  for  several  years  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  decaying  Roman  empire,  would  suggest  an  affinity  to  the 
Amardi,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Volga  tongues  to  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  might  go  in  support  of  the  suggestion ;   but,  with  the 

*  Strabo,  lib.  X  I.  cap.  xiil  Bee.  3,  6. 
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exception  of  such  resemblances  of  name  and  language,  the  admitted 
Scythic  character  of  the  Avars,  and  the  probability  that,  as  a  result 
of  their  early. and  enduring  settlement  in  Hungary,  their  language 
would  be  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  Magyar  as  now  spoken,  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  corroboration. 

A  few  observations  remain  to  be  'made  on  the  plates.  All  the 
characters  in  black  are  deeply  cut,  and  are  well  defined  on  the  paper- 
cast;  these  are  so  sharp  in  outline,  that  they  must  be  seen  upon 
the  rock  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  engraved  twenty-three 
centuries  ago,  and  may  be  depended  on.  The  shaded  characters  are 
more  or  less  perfectly  visible  on  the  paper  cast,  but  their  accuracy  can 
never  be  positively  vouched  for,  unless  where  the  word  is  pretty  well 
known  from  the  context ;  still  no  letter  has  been  so  set  down  which  is 
not  at  least  partially  visible.  When  an  outline  only  is  given,  the  cha- 
racter has  wholly  disappeared  from  the  cast,  and  the  restoration  is 
conjectural.  Another  visit  to  the  rock  will  certainly  bring  out  letters 
here  and  there  which  are  gone  in  the  cast;  this  is  in/erred,  not  merely 
from  the  loss  of  certain  words  in  one  cast  which  are  perfectly  visible 
in  duplicate  impressions,  but  also  from  the  appearance  on  some  parts 
of  the  inscriptions,  copied  by  hand,  of  words  which  are  invisible  on  all 
Uie  casts  taken. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Memoir,  which  will  begin  by  a  verification 
of  the  alphabet,  followed  by  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  in  Roman 
characters,  letter  by  letter,  with  no  other  division  of  words  than  is 
found  in  the  original.  A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  language 
comes  next;  then  an  analysis  of  all  the  inscriptions ;  and  finally  a 
vocabulary. 

THE  ALPHABET. 

The  Scjrthic  alphabet,  or  rather  syllabarium,  is  composed  of  about 
a  hundred  characters,  of  which  two  at  least  appear  to  be  ideographs ; 
ten  are  very  rarely  employed;  and  a  few  of  these  may  be  merely 
varied  forms  of  some  of  the  others.  Each  character  represents  a  syl- 
lable, which  may  be  either  a  single  vowel,  or  a  consonant  and  vowel, 
or  two  consonants  with  a  vowel  between  them :  examples  of  these  are 
11^  a,  />-  niy  *"Y  par,  and  »-*^»-  ak.  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  in  characters  whose  sounds  are  known  more  or  less  accurately,  I 
have  always  used  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  or  u,  as  in  the  Persian 
language,  from  which  chiefly  any  notion  of  the  power  of  the  Soythic 
churacters  has  been  obtained :  whenever  the  vowel  «  or  o  is  used,  it  is 
an  indication  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  character,  and 
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that  the  syllable  representing  it  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  and  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  read  a 
character  without  a  sound.  In  every  case  of  doubt  I  have  adopted 
the  power  proposed  by  Westergaard  in  his  able  Memoir,  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiqnariesi  Copenhagen, 
1844,  to  the  value  of  whose  results,  though  based  on  very  insufficient 
materials,  I  can  bear  the  fullest  testimony. 

Many  of  the  characters  resemble  those  of  the  Babylonian  alphabet^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  civilised  Bi^)ylonian8  adapted  their 
cumbrous  mode  of  writing  to  the  language  of  the  uncivilized  Scythians, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  languages 
of  Africans  and  Polynesians,  using  only  such  characters  as  are  wanted 
in  the  new  language.  The  Babylonians  thus  were  able  to  effect  their 
object  by  one-third  of  the  characters  which  they  used  in  writing  their 
own  language,  discarding  a  very  superfluous  amount  of  homophones 
and  ideographs  which  had  been  either  the  result  of  a  transition  from 
hieroglyphs  or  pipture-writing,  or  else  were  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment,  and  of  retaining  the  art  of  writing  in  the  hands 
of  a  privileged  few.  This  similarity  of  form  has  frequently  aided  in 
assigning  the  power  of  a  Babylonian  or  Scythic  character,  in  cases 
where  the  amount  of  evidence  was  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  There  is  usually  some  difference  of  shape  between  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Scythic  group,  aa  there  is  between  two  different  specimens 
of  the  same  Babylonian  character;  but  they  are  generally  nearly 
enough  alike  to  be  recognizable :  as  examples,  the  following  may  be 
adduced: — 
Bab.  Scyth.         Bab.        Scyth.       Bab.  Scyth.         Bab.  Scyth. 

-M  =  -TTT<  ^IL^T  ^i^  <Ezi5' 

ri  at  8  vioT  mi. 

In  forming  the  characters  at  Behistun  there  is  more  ^egance  in 
the  shape  and  grouping  of- the  wedges  than  at  PersepoGs  and  else- 
where: in  the  former  we  have  ►fe?  where  the  latter  has  >-^;  and 
generally  the  stiff  wedges  of  the  latter  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  w;hile  those  at  Behistun  have  a  curved 
outline:  when  four  are  together,  the  middle  ones  are  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  the  wedges  closing  a  character  horizontal  at 
Persepolis  converge  in  the  Behistun  Inscriptions. 

In  one  or  two  points  of  phonography  this  alphabet  resembles  that 
used  by  the  Tamils :  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  surd 
and  sonant  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  the  same  consonant  must  have  been  prononnoed  as  a  sonant 
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when  ungle,  and  a  surd  when  doable.  The  Da  of  Darius,  for  example, 
is  made  by  the  same  character  as  the  Ta  of  Takabara; .  and  the  Ku  of 
KuruB  and  Kuganaka  does  not  differ  from  the  Ouoi  Gudrus:  examples 
of  the  doable  consonant  in  the  middle  of  words  are  Gumatta,  Kappis- 
sakanis,  Yuttana,  and  very  many  others.  This  role  is  not  precisely 
without  exception,  but  it  is  very  generally  observed. 

I  have  arranged  the  alphabet  in  the  following  order: — rowels, 
labials,  gutturals,  dentals,  aspirates,  liquids,  and  sibilants,  concluding 
with  the  semi-vowel  y.  In  alleging  the  evidence  for  the  sounds 
attributed  to  each  character,  the  admitted  corresponding  Persian  word 
is  given,  as  transcribed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson. 

VOWBLS. 

1.   11^  a, — ^This  character  occurs  in  the  following  names: 
11^  ►-Jiy  y^y  »-^»-  j:^  [A  na  va  ak  kas]  II.*  43.   Anamaka. 
]}^  yj:«-y   >5=y   [A  rak  ka]  III.  36.   Arakka.   * 

^t:  y-^^y  ^y  y>.<  ,-yyy<  ^yy  [a  rak  ka  tar  n  s]  i.  27. 

Arakadrish. 
JJ^  ^"^  »^y    ^    {>-    C^    [A  ak  ka  van  ni  s]    1.  5.     Ha- 

khdmanish. 
^^  ^yy   ^y>-  ►•Cy   CA  s  ^l  na]   I.  58.   Atrina. 

}}tz    -<yy    <y>.    ^^   -yjr   ^^   ^1;\     [A  s  ^l  ya  ti  ya  s] 

11.  84.     Atriyatiya. 
▼J^  ^   .-y^  ^^  ^   J^yy   [Autiyams]  U.  4g.   Autiyiia. 

This  character  appears  not  to  have  been  used  otherwise  than  as 
an  initial. 

2.  ^^  f. — ^The  evidence  for  the  value  of  this  character  is  much 
less  weighty  than  for  the  vowel  a;  but  the  power  seems  not  less 
certiun.     The  only  names  I  find  it  in  are  these— 

^J^  ,^yyy^  ^  ^  [A  ri  i  ya]    I.  13.   Hanva. 

^yyy  ^  ^^  y^y   11.  33.   [Hu  l  ya  val  of  wWch  the  Persian 

transcript  is  mutilated. 
&=  ^  <  '-^\   LI  ya  u  na]    I.  11-2,   Yuna. 

>  The  refereneee  are  made  to  the  columns  at  Behistun;  thoae  in  small  Roman 
numerals  refer  to  the  minor  Inscriptions,  which  are  not  generally  engraved  here. 
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Bat  the  concurrence  of  the  Babylonian  ^,  which  is  certainly 
i,  and  the  eoonds  of  the  compound  Scjthic^*^?!  and  Babylonian 
►tYI,  which  are  as  certainly  ^Oy  give  the  highest  probability  that 
the  power  of  this  character  is  the  one  given. 

3.    ^  u, — ^This  vowel  is  found  in  the  following  names: 

Dariyavush. 
y^y   <   <!B^  S^yy    V    C^a  u  vl  s  sa]   H.  37,  40.   Vumlsa. 

11^  ^  >-y^  ^f^  ^  t<]]  [Autiyarus]  11.46.  Autiydra. 
^aff  ^   >-^y   [Ya  u  na]   vi.  23.    Yuna. 

y^y   K   ^P   •^y  t^*  u  uk  ka]   m.  92.    Vahuka. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  name  of  Ormazd;  but  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  initial  character  ►^Y  may  be  a 
phonetic,  or  a  determinative  as  in  Babylonian,  it  is  not  brought 
forward  in  proof.  The  Persian  "Dahyaush"  is  usually  transcribed 
^^]]  f^  E^  K  ^yy  [Ta  hi  ya  u  s] ;  but  in  III.  65  the  ^ 
is  replaced  by  tyyy  hu:  and  in  xv.  12,  we  have  ^^  ^  replaced 
by  ^^yy^  y^  An  additional  evidence  is  the  undoubted  value  of 
^  in  Babylonian.    We  have  ^  for  /  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription. 

4.  ^TT  e. — This  character  has  not  been  found  hitherto  in  any 
name,  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  power  is  the  sound  given  to  the 
similar  Babylonian  character  ^nf • 

Labials. 

The  preceding  remarks  upon  the  confusion  of  the  surd  and  sonant 
powers  of  the  consonants  are  valid  here.  There  are,  however,  at  least 
two  distinct  forms  of  one  of  the  combinations  in  which  the  labial  conso- 
nant appears,  though  the  difference  is  not  that  which  wc  make  between 
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b  and  p,  I  have  called  one  of  these  forms  pa  and  the  other  ba,  for  the 
aake  of  distinction  merely;  there  was  no  reason  why  the  appellations 
should  not  have  heto  reversed.  I  believe  the  consonant  was  the  same 
in  both. 

5.  ^Y  ba. — ^This  character  is  found  in  the  following  proper 
names: 

^y   ry»-   >^y   [Sa  pi  lu]    U.  l.    Babim. 

^y  ,.yy^  ^y^  ,^yyy^  j^yy  [Ba  ik  tar  n  s]  vi.  n.  Bakh- 

tarish. 
^y   ^-yy>^   ^ly^  •-yt:  Jiyy  [Bagayatls]   1.41.   Bagayadish. 

^y   »-^»-   ^y.-   ^yy   [Ba  ak  si  s]    H.  85.    Bakhtarish. 

•^y   Jl^y  ^y   ,^y  j:^   [Ka  t  ba  tu  kas]    I.  12.    Katpatuka. 

•-^T^   ^y   E^   [Arbaya]   I.  11.    Arabdya. 

<E^  S^yy   ^'-yy   y^  ^y   CVi  s  ta  as  ba]   I.  3.    Vishtdapa. 

,^^   y«-   ^y   ^>-yy  CTak  vas  ba  ta]  II.  61,  63.  Khamaspdda  (?). 

^<    »-y^    .-yy^    ^y.-    ^y    >-^y    [Pa  tl  Ik  rab  ba  na]    II.  75. 

Patigraband. 
^  »^y   ^y^-   >-yy^   (>-E:y)  [Bakapilkna]  III.  91.  Bagabigna. 

^y   ,^y  ^^  ^^     y    [Ba  ka  pu  uk  sa]   III.  91.    Bagaboksha. 

^y  ^    Y    [Ba  r  sa]    xv.  13.    Pdrsd. 

r^   ^y   y^<   ^^yy^  •^•^y   y^y   CUk  ba  tar  ra  an  va]     I.  56. 

Upadarma. 

Eight  of  the  above  words  have  ba  in  Persian,  and  four  have  pa, 
corresponding  with  ^y*  It  is  also  found  xi.  as  a  transcript  of 
the  Persian  word  Paruzandndm,  made 

^y   Ciyfy    }}   ^t]   ><]  ^yy^:   CBa  m  »  na  na  m.] 

The  character  ha£  a  similar  value  in  Babylouian. 
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6.  »-X  pa  is  found  in  these  words: 

►^  >.y5:  ,.yy^   ^y>.  ^y  ,^^y    [P^^  ti  Ik  rab  ba  na]    11.  35. 

Patigraban^ 
^y^fif  y^y  ^^   yy^y   C^^'  va  pa  tas]   H.  re.?.   Oannapada. 

^»-  i-yt:  ^y   ^-<   ^J:y^   QNI  ti  t  pa  al]   I.  59.    Naditabira. 

In  these  fonr  words  the  >-<  renders  the  Persian  sounds  of 
pa  or  hi;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  simihur  use  of 
this  and  the  following  letter  y^yyy  as  a  plural  suffix,  induces  a 
belief  that  the  Scjthic  language  admitted  the  rules  of  vocalic 
harmony  which  are  prevalent  in  the  Magyar,  Finnish,  Turkish, 
Mongol,  Manchu,  and  other  languages  of  the  family;  »-^  contun- 
ing  the  narrow,  and  y^yyy>  the  open,  vowel:  in  other  words, 
being  pronounced  pe  and  pa.  A  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
must  be  left  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  these  tongues;  and  the  fibot 
will  no  doubt  be  decided  by  the  intelligence  of  a  Gabelentz,  Schott,  or 
Castren. 

7.  y^yyy  /<»• — ^rius  letter  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any 
proper  name;  but  it  is  here  classed  among  the  labials,  because  it 
forms  the  plural  number  as  a  suffix  to  certain  words  instead  of'»-<,^ 
and  because,  in  the  phrase  farrvirMrra-fa-ba^  frequently  repeated  in 
the  inscription,  the  /a,  in  one  instance  (II.  28),  is  replaced  by  E^y* 
which  is  certainly  p.     These  reasons  show  that  the  sound  is  a  labial ; 

fa  is  selected  merely  differeniux  causa, 

1  These  suffixes  are  not  added  indiscriminatdy,  bat  the  termination  y^yyy 
follows  words  whose  last  syllable  begins  with  a  liquid  or  semi-Towel,  while  »-< 
follows  those  beginning  with  any  other  oonsonant;  we  have  thus  Assnea-Ca, 
Arbaya-fky  Yanna-la,  &c.,  for  Assjriana,  Arabians,  and  lonians ;  and  Vat*-pa, 
Sakka-pa,  Bfarlras-pa,  &e.,  for  Medians,  Sacn,  and  Margians.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  Tooalic  harmony  as  prevalent  in  the  Maacfaa, 
Mongol,  and  Turkiah  Unguages,  in  all  which  certain  consonants  always  aflbd 
certain  vowels. 
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8.  ^y*^  pi. — Found  in  the  following  words: 

^TTT   ^n   ^T*"  ^n   t^  *  P^  <i   ^'  *•   CJ^atP"*- 
^y  ^y»-   ^y   [Ba  pi  lu]   II.  49.   Babim. 

^y  K:y  5ry-  -<yy  y  ^y  <>.  -<yy  [Kappiseakams] 

III.  24.     Kapishkaniflh. 
^T  •^T  ^T*"  •"TT^    ("^^T)  [:Bakapiikna]IIL91.  Bagabigna. 
This  character  has  the  same  yalne  in  Babylonian. 

9.  5^»-  pu. 

^y   »^y   >^»-  ^^    Y    [Ba  ka  pu  uk  sa]    III.  91.    Bagabuksha. 
^f(ff   5^*"  ^TTT   ^TT   n^^*°  P^  chi  ya]  I.  24.    Kambujiya. 
^T   5^""    ^  ^^'"TT  ^Nab  pn  nt  ta]   III.  38,  52.   Nabunita. 

Made   ^^   in    the    Artaxerxes    Inscription.       The    Babylonian 
>-^>-  has  the  same  value. 

10.  *-y  par. 

»-y    ^^^   [Par  san]   I.  10.    Pdrsa,  Persia. 

>-y   5^«-yyy   niW  sar]   H.  38.   P^rsa,  a  Persian. 

»-y   5^^y   y*^   CPW  thu  vas]    H.  68.   Parthwa. 

^^^  ^^   ^yy  ^y   »-^y   [Vl  in  ta  par  na]    III.  42-3.   Vida- 

frana. 
"^yy  ,t:y   ^1  •^^yy*^   C^a  ka  par  ra]   vi.  24.    Takabara. 

S^TT  *^T   ^"^TT   CS  par  ta]   vi.  22.   Sparda. 
►.^•-<   >-y   y^y   [Kau  par  va]   III.  90.    Gaubaruva. 

*"!    Rfr     ]}    *"^T    *"^T    ^TT^    t^*"*  m  za  na  na  m]    Paruza- 

ndndm,  in  the  small  Inscriptions. 

The  similar  Babylonian  J^  is  read  bar. 
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11.  ^J  far. 

^   »-y^  ^^   [Far  ti  ya]    I.  23.    Bardiya. 

ri[   nfy   ^yT""   ""T^  ^TT   t^ar  ni  var  ti  8]   II.  50.    Fnivartish. 

d[  ^^yy»-  ^>-yy   U^  »  ta^  H.  79.    Frada. 

^  -:gyy-  y^y  ^-yy  -^yy-  ^yy^  n^ar  m  va  ta  m  m] 

Framdtdram,  in  the  small  Inscriptions. 

This  letter  appears  to  have  the  power  of  /  only,  when  coming 
before  a  syllable  beginning  with  r,  which  is  its  usual  position ;  and 
unless  when  spellhig,  I  represent  it  by  /  only  in  such  cases,  writing 
FrcUa,  FruvartU,  instead  of  Farrata,  Farruvarlia. 

12.  C^^  P^' — "^^^  ®"^y  <i*"^o  >**  which  this  character  is 
written  is  >^y  ^yy^  t^(p  yy^y  [Ka  m  pat  tas],  II.  20— in 
Persian  Kapada.  It  seems  clear  that  the  character  must  have  had 
something  like  this  sound,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  another  form  of 
ba  and  pa,  which  is  very  unlikely;  but  as  the  sound  of  pat,  by 
doubling  the  consonant,  would,  as  a  general  rule,  produce  the  surd  t, 
while  Kapada  has  the  sonant  d,  its  value  is  set  down  at  the  lowest 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  a  character  of  rare  occurrence,  and  I  do  not 
remember  it  in  any  other  word  than  ttY  ^^^  ^^^y*  ^  ^'  *^> 
which  may  represent  the  Persian  ayadana;  but  the  passage  where 
the  word  is  found  is  very  obscure. 

13.  tty    p.— The    only    proper   name   including    this  letter   is 

^]  ::ty  5=y-  t<yy  V  ^^y  <-  ^yy  [Ka  p  pi  s  sa  ka  ni  s] 
III.  24.  Kapishkanish.  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  in  the  name  of 
Vahyazdata,  in  the  detached  inscription  H;  but  as  the  same  name  is 
written  several  times  with  ^^y  t,  instead  of  J^Y  p^  and  the  word 
requires  t,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^^T  is  an  error  of  the 
engraver.  The  character  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  names  in  the 
Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription,  apparently  forming  a  plural,  instead  of 
y^yyy  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  seems  decisive  as  to  its  being  a  labial. 
In  Babylonian  it  has  the  power  of  a  terminal  p,  euch  as  I  ascribe 
to  it. 
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It  msj  be  obeerred  here,  in  respect  of  these  termiDal  consonants, 
that  those  ending  with  k  and  n  have  each  three  forms,  one  of  which 
appears  usoallj  to  follow  the  vowel  a,  another  i,  and  the  third  u;  as 
akj  iky  uk;  an,  in,  un.  Those  with  r  and  8  have  each  two  forms,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  distinguished  them  by  the  omission 
or  addition  of  the  vowel  a,  calling  one  set  r  and  «,  the  other  ar  and 
as.  This  is  done  when  transcribing  or  spelling  merely;  but  when 
the  inscriptions  are  divided  into  prononncible  words,  I  write  ap  and 
€U  for  the  initial  p  and  t,  and  ir  and  is  for  the  initial  r  and  s,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ar  and  <u;  when  similar  vowels  come  together  in 
the  same  word,  as  hit,  un,  I  omit  one,  writing  hun.  In  merely  tran- 
scribing the  inscriptions,  without  arbitrarily  dividing  the  words,  this 
is  clearly  inadmissible. 

14.  >-►  of. — The  authority  for  this  value  is  but  small,  and  I  have 
had  some  idea  of  calling  it  ^  as  a  mark  of  ignorance.  It  occurs  twice 
in  line  7,  col.  II.,  in  the  word  meaning  ''  Susiana,"  which  is  usually 
written  Iy^  ^][  ^^^  [A  fisir  ti]:  in  that  line  the  word  is 
written  ►»-  ^][  *"T^'  *°^  ^^*®  would  seem  to  give  the  vowel. 
In  col.  I.  40  there  is  a  word  ►•-  ^y^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ , 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  transcript,  and  not  a  translation,  of  the 
Persian  paiiydvahiya,  somewhat  clumsily  rendering  it  aftiyavan 
ya  hi.  I  think  the  character  occurs  in  col.  III.  36,  in  the  word 
►►-  »-Y^  ^*"TT»  ^^^^^i  ^  Persian,  as  read  by  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
in  his  Notes  and  Corrections,  page  v. ;  but  the  value  of  the  Persian 
►^T  is  not  certain,  and  the  Scythio  transcript  is  far  from  clear:  it 
appeared  at  first  to  be  T*"^;  but  then  the  perpendicular  required 
before  proper  names  would  be  wanting.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  unsafe 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  name,  and  the  transcription  of  is 
here  provisionally  retained ;  perhaps  a  nasal  an  might  conciliate  all : 
we  should  have  Andita  for  ''Hafidita,*'  and  the  Susians  would  be 
Amardij  an  identification  of  some  interest. 

15.    ^ff'-  pe. 

16.  y^  po. 

There  is  no  authority  for  either  of  these  values.     I  have  taken  pe 
for  the  first,  because  I  find  it  in  the  words  •^yy*"   •"TTT^    (mean- 
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ing  in  all  probability  "ears,'*  in  Zyrianian  pdy),  and  in  the  word 
•-yy*-  "^^yy*^  (^^-  ^®>  " omcified"(?),  in  Ostiak  pema,  "a  cross").* 
Tbe  Talue  of  po  for  Y^  I  take  from  Westergaard,  on  the  ground 
of  its  often  following  the  charaoter  ^Y  ap  in  the  same  word. 
I  am  very  mnch  inclined  to  think  he  is  right. 

Gutturals. 

The  observations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Labial  Series  are  valid 
here :  we  have  two  ka^B  and  two  kar\  which  I  distingaish  by  varying 
the  consonant,  but  without  supposing  that  such  a  distinction  really 
existed  in  the  language.  In  fact,  I  am  on  the  whole  of  opinion  that 
the  difference  was  rather  in  the  vowel. 

17.  »^Y  ha* — ^Fonnd  in  these  proper  names: 

^]  K:y  ^y--  t^yy   V   ^^T    K^^    ^TT    CK»ppiaflakanis] 

III.  24.     Kapishkanish. 

»^T   ^^y  ^y   «^y  ^   CKa  t  ba  tu  kas]   I.  12.   Katpatuka. 

»^y  ^y  ^y  i-^y   >^y   [Ka  t  ba  tu  ka]   vi.  22.  Idem. 

f  H^  ytl-i^y   »5=y   [A  lak  ka]  III.  36.   Arakha. 

yj:»-i-y   »^y   ►^y    [Rak  ka  an]  II.  54,  73.    Ragd. 

Y  i-^i-   ^]   [8a  ak  ka]   I.  14.   Saka. 

^  >t:y  5^^  ^^    y   [Bakapuuksa]  III.  91.   Bagabuksha. 

^  B^y  5=y>-  .-yy^   >'t]  [Bakapiikna]  III.  91.   Bagabigna. 

Ka  is  also  found  in  the  names  of  Arakadrish,  I.  27;  Akhimanish, 
I.  5;  Yarkdna,  II.  68;  Yahnka,  III.  92;  Takabara,  vi.  24;  Tigrak- 
huda>  vi.  20-1 ;  Zaraka,  vi.  18;  Krdka,  vi.  25;  Sakuka,,  and  perhaps 
some  others. 

*  In  this  And  simUar  cases  I  am  oouipelled  to  antieipate.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  that  the  Ostiak,  Zyrianian^  and  other  Ugrian  tongues  are  allied  to  the 
langoagea  under  investigation ;  bat  in  the  meantime  the  statement  in  the  text 
must  be  taken  quanium  vaUat.  The  transcription,  at  all  events,  is  left  with  the 
vowel  €,  the  sign  of  doubt  or  ignorance. 
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18.  >"^*^<  9^*^. — ^This  character  is  obriously  a  compound,  made 
up  <^  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^  ^       ^^  ^®  found  in — 

^^^<   T^T  J^T   ^""TT  ^^^  va  t  ta]  I.  27.   Gamnata. 
»-^g»-<   ►•y   y^y  QOau  par  va]     III.  90.      Gaubaruva. 

19.  >-yy>fe  ^o.      This  is  found  only  in  the  word 

^y   .-yy>^    ^f(  ^y^   J^yy  [Bagayatis]  1.41.  Bagayadish. 
The  impression  is  not  very  clear;  but  I  think  it  is  certain.     Made 
AT/^  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription.       The  guttural  is  corroborated 
by  the  Babylonian  ^yy^^  ^• 

20.  ^yy^  ^^ — Not  found  in  any  proper  name.  Westergaard 
(p.  326)  supposes  it — no  doubt  correctly — to  be  a  guttural,  and  prefers 
the  value  of  kho.  I  rather  take  kiy  for  greater  simplicity,  and  because 
the  similar  Babylonian  ^]^  has  that  value.  As  a  corroboration  of  its 
power  as  a  guttural,  qf.  II.  22  and  II.  08,.  where  tJeka  and  Uchi  have 
precisely  the  same  signification ;  compare  also  the  Parsaoikka  of  I.  1, 
and  the  Parsanikki  of  the  detached  Inscription  A,  and  of  I.  58  and  61. 

22.  yy^  to.— In 

yy^   yy^   [Ku  rus]  I.  39.    Kurush. 

y^y   yy^   ^yy  [Va  ku  s]  I.  26.    Magush. 

^yyi-  TT^  ^T!  CVar  ku  s]  H.  79,  82.   Margush. 

TT^   m   y«-<   ^    £iyy  CKu  un  tar  ru  s]  IL  50.    Gudrush. 

I^  J:^  ^TT  TT!^   S^TT  [Thattakus]  I.  14.   Thatogush. 

^yy   yy^   ^y   »-^yy>-  CS  ku  t  ra]  vl.  24.   Skudra. 

yy^    ^>-  ^i::f^  [Ku  ^i  ya]  vi.  25.    Kushiyd. 

K:|     TT^     ^T^    ^Tfr     $^"^111   CNabu  ku  tar  ru  sar]   I.  60. 

Nabukhudraohara. 
^yy  yy^  ^^^   ^]  ^^>-  ^]  CS  ku  in  ka  k  ka]  DetacW  K. 

Sakuka. 
yyj^    ^^     iyyyy    >-t:y    ^]   '-^^   [Ku  uk  kan  na  ka  an]    II.  5. 

Kugauaka. 
The  similar  Babylonian  ]^  is  pronounced  htt. 
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22.  ryyyy  kan. 

^yfyy   >^»-   ^yyy   ^^yy  [Kan  pu  chi  ya]    I.  24.    Kabujiya. 

yY*E  ^fe  ^yfrt  ""^T  *^T  *"*"!  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  *°^  ^^*  ^' 

Koganaka. 
^B^  ^fy  ^yfyy  »- Jlf.  S^ff  [Vi  ya  kan  na  a]  II.  72.    Viyakhna. 

ryyyy  ^'^^^   '"^TT*"  t^an  ta  ra]  vi.  19.    Gadara. 

Westergaard  saspected  the  value  of  this  letter  (see  p.  297),  but 
hesitated  to  place  it  on  his  list. 

23.  ^  kar. 

y^  fy  ::<  -yyK  ^TTT  ^^^TT  cThahi  kar  nobis]  11.35. 

Tbaigarchish. 
^   »t=y  [Kar  ka]  vi.  25.    Krdka, 

^  t:^   ^   ^^TI'"  tT"  «t  ^^  ra]  ^11-  50.     Thukra. 
T^"^   ^^*   *"TTT^  Sakarri  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  =  Sakri. 

24.  Cif^f^  ^ar. 

y^  V   ^T^  ""T^   ^^fy  tAe  sa  gar  ti  ya]  II.  59.    AsagarUya. 
^y^f^   y^y   >-<   yy^y  COar  va  pa  tas]  II.  76-7.    Garmapada. 

25.  t^  has. 

life:   «-E:y   y^y   i-^>-   j:^  [A  na  va  ak  kas]  II.  43.    Anamaka. 
»^y  t^]   I^y   i^y  J:^  [Ka  *  ba  tu  kas]  I.  12.     Katpatuka. 

^^^&^W^  Btt^  tt^  [Sar  m  in  kas]  I.  12.  Zamka.  The 
beginning    of    this  name   is   lost;    in   vi.    18,    the   orthography  is 

S^^^yyy  ^^^yy**  ^^y  *^y  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^]*  "^^  character  is  made 
has  rather  than  ka,  because  most  of  the  months  end  in  «;  so  far  that 
where  no  syllabic  character  ending  in  8  exists,  ^^  8  is  added,  as 

>  We  find  ►►  always  put  for  >-<  in  this  Inaeription;  as  ^^yy  instead  of 
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IB  Yiyakannafl.  It  is  moreoTer  unlikely  tliat  we  should  find  another 
fonn  of  kOy  having  two  already.  I  have  more  than  onoe  thought  that 
this  and  similar  Tarieties  differed  from  the  nsnal  form  bj  a  change  of 
Towel  only^  and  that  they  were  used  to  represent  the  vocalic  harmony 
characteristic  of  the  Tartar  tongues;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  cha- 
ntcters  which  I  name  ka$,  ias,  van,  &c.,  come  more  usually  after  the 
narrow  than  the  broad  sounds,  as  though  they  ought  to  be  pronounced 
ke^  te,  ve^  This  subject  requires  further  investigation;  but  it  would 
require  more  leisure  and  greater  skill  in  Tartar  orthoepy  than  I  possess. 


26.   >'^>'  ok. 

}}t:    ^^    ^   ^    (^   t^yy   [A  ak  ka  van  ni  s]  I.  5.   Hakhd- 

manish. 
^  ^^  ^^   t^  [Ba  ak  si  s]  II.  BO-1,  85.    Wkhtarish. 

Y     >-^--   ^  [Saakka]  I.  14.   Saka. 

y^    >.^    i<f\     y>^     "-^Ti"^    [Va  ak  s  tar  ra]   II.  10,  60. 

Uwakshatara. 
^^.-   y^y  ^--yy   >-J:y  [Ak  va  ta  na]  11.  56.     Hagmatdna. 

The  Babylonian   *-^^^  of  the  same  value,  may  have  been  the 
prototjrpe  of  this  character. 


27.  >.yy^  ik. 

-y^  ^yy^   '^^TT*^   C^i  '^^  »]   "•  20.   Tigra. 

^i  >-y^  •^TT^  ^T*"  *^T  ""^T  t^*  *>  >^  ^^  *»  ^1  ii-  75. 

Patigrabani. 
^y   ,ry  ^y»-  .-yy^   >-J:y  [Ba  ka  pi  ik  na]   III.  91.   Bagabigna. 

This  character  is  not  found  in  any  other  preper  name  on  the 
Belustan  Monument;  but  in  common  words  it  comes  after  syllables 
which  do  not  terminate  in  «.  At  Persepolis,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  found 
in  preper  names  also  after  syllables  ending  in  a,  and  as  an  initial: 

^y  ^yy^  ^y-  ^yyy<  t<yy  cb*  ik  tar  n  s]  vi.  17. 

Bakhtarish. 
,^yy^    ^    ^  J^yy    Y   [Ik  M  r  s  sa]    Kehiyarsha  (Xerxes). 

VOL.  XV.  C 
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The  Babylonian  <^>||f  reversed  would  be  nearly  the  same  dia- 
meter; its  power  is  similar. 

28.  ^  uk. 

yl^  ^^   Z^  >-J:y  >^y  >^y    [Ku  uk  tan  na  ka  an]    II.  5. 

Knganaka. 
^]  ^   ^  ""^^TT'^  [Tn  uk  kar  ra]  III.  90.  Thnkra. 

^  ^y   ^^  ^^    Y    [Ba  ka  pn  uk  sa]   III.  91.   Bagabuksha. 

^y   ^^   yyciy   QSu  uk  tas]   I.  13.   Suguda. 

y^y   ^  ^   ,5:y  QVa  u  uk  ka]   III.  92.   Vahuka. 

^   ^y   y«-<   ^^n^  "^y   y^y   [Ukbatarraanva]    I.  56. 

Upadarma. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  Babylonian  ^S^y  which  has  the  same 
sound;  the  addition  of  the  portion  ^^  is  the  principal  difference 
between  the  characters. 

The  above  terminal  syUables  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct:  the 
rule  observed  in  transcribing  for  reading  has  been  to  give  the  vowel 
of  a  terminal  syllable,  when  it  is  unlike  the  closing  vowel  of  the  pre- 
ceding character,  but  not  otherwise :  thus  y  ^YYY  ^ if^  KT I>^ 
is  vritten  Euikki,  and  >.yy^  ^|  >']f\{^  ^]]^  ^j]^ 
[yu  hkT  ri  ik  ki]  I  have  written  yvfrOM. 

29.  t:]^>^  *«•     I-  «7,  68. 

30.  yyy^  ho. 

31.  >^yy^>><|  km.    II.  58, 

I  have  no  authority  whatever  for  naming  either  of  these  characters; 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  the  names  here  affixed  to  them  further 
than  the  convenience  of  having  some  sound  appropriated :  any  other 
syllables  would  have  been  equidly  defensible.  The  first  occurs  in  one 
word  only,  which  is  repeated,  and  it  follows  the  character  which  I 
liave  named,  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  po.    This  would 
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iodaoe  a  conjectore  that  the  sound  was  one  which  began  with  the 
Towel  0  or  «/  and  we  hare  a  Babylonian  diaracter  ^Jyi*-,  not  verjr 
mooh  nnlike  it,  sonnded  vk;  but  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  character, 
and  the  series  of  coiyectures  which  would  be  required,  induce  me  to 
allow  it  to  remain  as  it  is.  Westergaard  proposed  ho  for  the  second 
character,  which  signifies  "  a  king/'  and  I  follow  him;  but  if  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  note  at  page  10  be  well  founded,  the  syllable 
could  not  hare  begun  with  k.  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription,  tbd 
word  seems  to  be  YTY  ^fc  or  YTT^  T^;  but  I  cannot  read  it. 
The  last  character  occurs  once  only. 


Dentals. 

Eferen  characters  i^[ypear  to  be  appropriated  to  the  unaspirated 
dentals,  ten  of  which  run  in  pairs ;  giving  to  the  sounds  tOy  ti,  tUf  t, 
and  tor,  two  characters  each.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that 
one  set  of  characters  represented  the  sound  of  dy  and  the  other  that  of 
i;  but  the  incorrectness  of  that  notion  will  be  seen  in  the  examples. 
The  question  then  arises:  In  what  do  they  differ?  and  to  this  my 
answer  is,  that  they  differ  in  the  same  way  as  the  dentals  differ  from 
the  so-called  cerebrals  in  the  Indian  alphabets.  I  wUl  here  express 
my  conriction  that  the  sounds  called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to  the 
Tartar  or  Finnish  class  of  languages;  that  the  really  Indian  languages 
are  all  of  Tartar  origin,  or,  at  least,  that  their  phonetic  and  gram- 
matical afiinities  are  Tartar;  and  that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit  adopted 
the  sound  from  their  Indian  neighbours,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Scandinavians  appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  sound  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Lapps,  who  are  undoubtedly  Tartars  j  the  Icelanders, 
who  retain  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  pronouncing  the  words 
faUa  taidfuUr  as  though  vrniten  fadla  Vknd  fudlr} 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  this  peculiar  articulation  has  not  been 
noticed  as  cerebral,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  those  languages ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Tartan  have  had  few,  if  any,  native  grammarians;  that,  generally 
speaking,  their  languages  are  unwritten;  and  that,  where  written,  the 
alphabet,  not  having  been  adopted  by  themselves,  but  ^ven  to  them 
by  nations  more  civilized  than  themselves,  the  difference  between  the 
dentals  and  cerebrals  was  not  striking  enough  to  a  foreigner  to  induce 

1  8m  RadL*8  loelaadio  Graaiiiar,  p.  21.    Stodchohs,  1818.    8m 
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him  to  iiiTent  new  charaoten  to  designate  the  soanda  new  to  him. 
But  the  existenoo  of  a  ^  or  c;^  oonyertible  into  I  is  well  known  to 
Finnish  philologers^  and  many  examples  may  be  given  of  that  oon- 
yertibility.  A  number  of  words  may  be  cited  in  Ostiak  (in  which 
language  the  sounds  are  most  distinct),  where  t  oi  d  becomes  I  in 
other  dialects:  thos  tau,  a  horse,  is  ^  in  Magyar;  teda,  winter, 
becomes  id;  tet,  fall,  is  tele;  teu,  a  bone,  luu,  Finnish;  tuntj  goose, 
lud,  Magyar;  M,  fire,  tuli,  Finnish;  had,  to  die,  is  AaZ  in  Magyar, 
and  kol  in  Cheremiss;  hudy  to  hear,  Zyrianian  ktd;  yU,  the  under  part, 
Cheremiss  pi;  nut,  deep,  Magyar  mdly;  midad,  to  hire,  medcU,  Zyn- 
anian;  pet,  ear,  Zyrianian  pelj;  and  the  nnmber  might  be  considerably 
increased.  Gastrin,  a  Finnlander,  in  his  Ostiak  Grammar  uses  disr 
tinct  characters  for  the  cerebral  and  dental  d  and  t,  though  not  giving 
them  these  denominations,  and  directs  that  the  former  should  be  pro- 
nounced somewhat  aspirated,  with  the  addition  of  I,  as  dhl  or  dl, 
and  tU  or  U;  observing  that  similar  sounds  occur  in  the  Lappish  and 
Finnish  tongues.^ 

We  shall  first  give  the  dentals. 

32.   ^ly  ta. 

^TT    -yTT<    B^    T^y   <  -IT    [Ta  ri  ya  va  us]    passim. 

Darajavush. 
%>-]]  %]^  ^-  S^yy   CTa  tar  fi  is]   II.  21.   Dadarshiah. 

I^TT  •*"!  ""T  "^^TT*"   [Ta  k»  par  ra]  ri.  24.   Takabaia. 

^}  "-^gyy-  I^'-yy   CPar  »  ta]   H.  79.   Fmda. 

•"TT^  ^T  ^TT  *-^T  CYo  t  ta  na]   III.  90.   Utona. 

<^^  i^]l  !&-n  T^  ^T  CVi  8  ta  as  ba]   I.  3.   Vishtaapa. 

V     ^T    H     ""TTK    ^T    ^TT     CSa  t  tar  H  t  ta]     II.  10. 

Klishathrita. 
•"!&"<   y^T  C^y  I^yy  COan  ra  ♦  ta]   I.  27.   Ganmata.      , 

>  Ostiak  Onuninar,  p.  7.  St.  Petenbnig,  1849.  8to>.  I  uae  the  word  Tartar 
in  its  widest  signiflcatioii,  witfaoot  wishing  for  one  moment  to  insist  open  Hs  pn»- 
pristy;  I  mean  nothing  more  than  the  "  AUophj^ian"  «f  Dr.  Piidiard. 
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l^yy  is  fonnd  alao  in  the  munes  of  Nabanita^  III.  88 j  Mada, 

I.  37;  Vahyaidata^  III.  1;  Ssparda,  vl  22;  Dadnhya,  III.  91  ; 
Ardaaktana^  X.;  HagmaOna^  II.  56;  Khamasp^Ula,  II.  61;  Vida- 
itmam,  IIL  42-3;  Tigrakhnda,  Ti.  20-1;  Thatagiuh,  I.  14;  Oadara, 
▼L  19;  Sngnda,  1. 13;  Aoramaida^  aod  perhaps  some  others* 

33.  »-y^  H. 

^]^  ^yy^  >.jgyy^  [Ti  ik  »]  n.  29.  Tigra. 

J:yy»-  >-y^  ^:^  [Var  ti  ya]   III.  52.    Martiya. 

T^    V    ^T^  '"T^  ^^  [As  sa  gar  ti  ya]   II.  59.   Assgartiya. 

^  ^^y^  tf^  l^^  *i  y»]   I-  23.    Bardiya. 

^  ^   ^TT'"  *"T^  ^TT   tF*'  ru  var.  ti  s]   II.  50.     Fmvartish. 

Also  in  Bagayadish,  I.  41;  Atriyati3ra»  II.  84;  Autiy^ray  II.  45; 
Patigraban^  11.  75;  Naditabira>  I.  59;  Haranyatisb,  I.  14. 

34.  »*^y  <i«.— Found  in  no  other  names  than  these: — 

^  ^^  »-Jgy  j:<yy  [Si  in  tu  s]   vi.  19-20.    Hidush  (India). 

»^y  ^y  ^y  >-^  ^y  [Ka  t  ba  tu  ka]   vi.  22.   Katapatoka. 

Both  these  words  are  mntihited  in  Westergaard's  copy;  but  the 
letter  ^-^y  is  uninjured,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  power. 
The  simUar  Babylonian  >^^  has  the  same  power. 

35.  »^^^  iak. — I  had  named  this  character  kam  from  finding  it 
in  the  name  of   Khamaspdda^   written    ^^^     y»-     ^y     ^**yy 

II.  61,  63;  but  it  occurred  abo  in  the  name  Chitratakhma,  written 

m  ^n  V  tt>  ^t:^  m  •-  "•  *»'  ^^ 

gyyy   S^yy    y    »-^y    ^^  y^y  in  the  Detached  Epigraph, 
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wbiok  wodd  give  tlie  raltie  tak,  luid  I  was  thus  compelled  to  suppose 
this  word  diimsily  rendered  ddtrakamma.  Yeiy  reeentlj  I  have 
xeceived  from  C<donel  Rawlinsoii  a  short  insoriptioii  of  Artaxerxes 
HnemoD,  Crom.S«s%  where  the  name  of  the  monaroh  is  written  sereral 
times  ►yyy  tJ^  V  T^  V»  ^^^^  **  decisive  for  the  soond 
tai.  For  the  name  of  Khamaspdda  we  most  suppose  dther  that  it 
was  incorrectly  transcribed  in  Scythic,  or  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  copying  the  Persian  name^  which  may  have  been  Takhmas- 
pdda.     It  is  lost  in  the  Babylonian  version. 


36.  ^y- 


tar. 


^}    TT^    ^T^    ^     ^TTT  C^*'"'  kn  tar  ni  ear]    I.  60. 

Nabnklindrachaia. 
^TT  J^T^  KI""  *^   CTa  tar  91  e]   II.  21.   Dadarshish. 

^    -TT^     ^}>    -tTT<     S^TT     CBaiktorris]     Ti.  17. 

Bakhtadsh. 

Made  by  error  ^JJ^  in  Detached  Inscription. 

37.   yy^y  ta$. 

^y   ^^   yy^y   [Su  uk  tas]   I.  13.   Suguda. 

^T^  y^y  *-<  yy^y   [Gar  va  pa  tas]  11.  76-7.   Garmapada.- 

See  ^  kaa  (No.  25),  for  a  reason  why  the  sound  of  s  is  added  to 
this  syllable.  At  Naksh-i-Rustam,  Sogdia  is  written  with  ^>^yy9 
indicating  the  resemblance  of  sound  to  this  syllable.^  Observe  also 
that  the  word  yvUas,  he  did,  is  written  >-^^  ^^  ^*"TT  ^TT 
[yu  t  ta  s]  at  Behistun,  and  >-yy^  ^^  ^)iz^  [yu  t  tas]  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam;  and  at  Behistun,  when  a  verb  is  made  pluperfect  by  the 

*  The  second  letter  in  the  name  of  this  province  at  Nakah-i-Boatam  is 
^^  ,  aa  appears  from  Professor  Westergaard*8  Note,  page  293 ;  he  thoogfat  he 

saw  ^^ ,  but  haying  no  precedent  for  the  form,  he  wrote  it  Yy^  ^^ 
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addition  of  U,  ^^  t^  becomes  |y6:|.     See  III.  30,  yuM9ii.^ 
ThiB  makes  it  probable  that  ^t^  is  sborter  in  sound  than  ^>-TT  >^* 

38.   ^y    I. 

T^   ^T  ^TT  if^  ^  C^^  t  ta  ku  s]   II.  3.   Thatagush. 
""TTK    ^T   ^TT  '^y   tYa  t  ta  na]   III.  90.    Utana. 

^y  ^y  Sy  »-Jgy  «^y  CKa  t  ba  tn  ka]   vi.  22.   Kanaka. 

V     *=!    H    '"TTT^    ^    ^^^TT     CSa  t  tor  n  t  ta]     II.  10. 

Khshathrita. 
^•^  »-y^  ty  >^   ^J:y^  [Ni  ti  t  pa  al]   I.  59.   Naditabira. 

When  this  letter  precedes  H,  or  when  it  is  the  initial  character 
of  a  word,  I  find  it,  at  Behistnn,  always  of  a  different  shape,  haying 
two  nneqnal  parallel  strokes,  instead  of  two  of  equal  length  slightly 
coDTerging:  there  may  be  some  difference  of  sound  which  I  am  unable 
to  appreciate.  In  transcribing  the  altered  form,  I  put  an  accent  oyer 
the  L     This  form  is  found  in  the  following  names : 

II  >py   ^  M-y  m^  t  9a  an]   I.  72.   Zazana. 

^^   *^y   H   '"TTT^     ^    [Vu  t  sa  ri  ya]     I.  11.     Mudrdya 

^yy     "^^y     is    ^^u  t  »]   II.  25.     Lost  in  Persian,  but  Zu2U  in 

Babylonian. 

We  now  come  to  those  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  cerebrals;  and 
it  may  here  be  obseryed  that  of  the  fiye  characters  which  I  assume  to 
be  such,  two  at  least  may  be  dentals,  and  their  corresponding  dentals 
would  in  such  case  be  cerebrals,  if  the  theory  be  true.  I  distinguish 
this  class  of  sounds  in  transcription  by  placing  a  dot  under  the  f. 

'  As  a  generml  mle,  when  I  tnaaeribe  the  seotenoee  into  sepMmte  words,  I 
pat  a  graTe  aeoent  orer  the  oompooDd  syllable,  making  Yy^y  t^  In  the 
other  oaae,  as  ^*^yy  ^yy  >  ^  P"*  " »  writing  lot.  Thit  is  obviooslj  ume- 
oessaiy  where  the  syllables  are  separated,  and  is  not  done  exo^t  in  eases  where 
ambiguity  is  thereby  aroided. 
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39.  ^T^T  to* — ^This  letter  doee  not  ooonr  in  any  proper  name; 
but  the  Persiau  avHuchiya  k  rendered  by  ^^^  »-^  ^•"TT 
[yu  pa  ta]  in  xv.  20,  and  >-yy^  »-<  ^^|  [yu  pa  ta]  in  xvii.  25,  and  the 
word  "  vita,"  of  frequent  oooarrenoe,  ia  made  ^E^  ^*"  n  '^  ^^'  ^^' 
and  {P^  ^Y^T  '°  ^^  ^*  ^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  ^  ^^^'  direct  authority; 
a  word  which  precedes  the  name  of  Hystaspes  in  similar  passages, 
appears  to  be  made  by  ][][^  ^  in  xi.  18,  and  |[][^  ^^  ^^ 
yi.   9-10;    but  the  engraying  is   carelessly   done.      I  place  more 

dependence  on  the  word  ^^M[  K^T^  ^  ^^  ^  °^1  ^  horseman, 
from  the  Ostiak  toti,  Magyar  lo^  a  hone;  but  the  affinity  of  the 
languages  must  be  tested  by  Tartar  scholars  before  this  can  be 
assented  to.  In  the  meantime  the  power  must  be  set  down  as 
highly  probable. 

40.  ^^fW^  lit— -One  reason  for  supposing  this  character  to  repre- 
sent /»  is  its  interchanging  with  ^Y^  in  the  word  Afartif  which  is 
used  for  Susiana  and  the  Susians.  It  is  true  that  Afarti  is  used  for 
the  place,  I.  10,  II.  2,  ^.,  and  Afarti  for  the  people,  I.  57,  III.  50; 
but  the  sounds  must  have  been  allied.  A  still  stronger  proof  is  the 
word  5:|^  ^y*-  [^  pi],  ^'a  writing"  or  "  tablet,"  a  transcript  of  the 
Persian  dipiy  used  also  in  the  Kapur-di-giri  Inscription,  as  equiyalent 
to  the  lipi  of  the  Oimar  Monument.  This  appears  deoLnve  as  to  the 
cerebral  character  of  ^TP^  • 

41.  ^y  tu. 

t:yy»-    i£\   i>-  ^^  [Var  tu  ni  ya]   III.  91.   Marduniya. 
^]  ^   £:<  >-^yy>-   CT«  uk  kar  la]   III.  90.    Thukra. 
,^y  ^y   ^y   p5<y   ^   [Ka  t  ba  tu  kas^   I.  12.    Katpatuka. 
^>-yy  X:%]  ^]  ^  E^fy  [Ta  t  tu  van  ya]  III.  91.   Daduhya. 
1^  Sy   ^y   j^l   [Tu  ba  an  ...]    IIL  37.   Dubafia. 
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There  b  a  month  ^t:  ^J  ^^  >-ty  J^jy  Atukannas,  in 
II.  5d»  but  the  Persian  equivalent  is  lost;  and  the  letters  >y|y  ^S\ 
are  visible  in  III.  28  for  Qadutiya^  >fyy  being  an  obvious  error  for 

There  is  no  evidence  that  »!^T  is  cerebral  j  it  umj,  indeed,  be 
thought  the  sound  was  like  that  of  our  tu  in  Tuesday,  as  would  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  word  meaning  "  we  made," 
which  is  either  yuUihut,  II.  53,  or  yuttaytU,  II.  51-2,  is  written 
^TIK  ^T  *^T  ^T  ^^yy  ^l^ei^  ^®  u^<feAi^te  syllable  to  is  added; 
(m9  XV.  16):  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  might  have  been  some- 
thing like  yuttyvUa.  The  Babylonian  character,  written  in  the  same 
way,  has  the  sound  of  du. 

42.  y»-<  far. 
(j£^  y^  »-ty  [Vi  tar  na]  11.  13.   Vidama. 

yjiy    "-^    J:5yy    y.^     ^^^^^y    CVa  ak  s  tar  »]    11.  60. 

Uvakhshatara. 
TT^  ^}  T"^  ^   ^yy  CKii  un  tar  ru  s]  II.  50.   Gudrush. 

y  ^y  y>^  >.yyy^  ^y  ^yy  [Sa  t  tar  n  t  ta]  ii.  lo. 

Khshathrita. 

^     ^     yi-<     »-J|yy»-     -^y    y^y    [Uk  ba  tar  ra  an  va] 

I.  56,     Upadarma. 

-!&-<  l^T  tjil  ^«-|y  CG»«»  va  t  ta]  I.  27.   Gaumata. 

T^  ^%]  !^^TT  TT^   ^TT  CThattakus]  1.14.   Thatagnnh. 
In  II.  3,  we  have    t^  instead  of  C^f. 

!&"TT  ^T   »^T  ^  ^=^  ^"^^  t  *"  ^*°  y*]  "I-  »^-   Dwiahya. 

<E^    i^    ^-TT    -^T    ^^n   [Vi  8  to  t  to]   III.  1.    Va- 

hyazdata. 
The  Babylonian  character  has  the  same  sound. 
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44.  ^yy^yy  u.  n.  58. 

45.  ^y»-^  ty€.    I.  23,  33;  III.  73. 

There  in  no  evidence  as  to  the  soond  of  either  of  these  charaeters. 
The  last  was  named  tye,  becaose  it  was  composed  of  the  groups 
^y  and  ^^«  It  might  be  amy  from  Uie  resemblance  of  the 
Babylonian  ^y^^* 

Aspirated  Dbntals. 

46.  ySyyy  tha. 

T^  ^^T   ^^Tl   TT!^  ^n  [Tl»t*»^^^«l  I-  !*•  Thatagnsh. 

y^  fy  1:5  '-yyy^  ^yyy  j^yy  cTha  w  kar  n  cw  s]  n.  35. 

Thaigarchish. 
This  seems  decisive  of  the  etymological  connection  of  y>-y|f  uid 
the  Persian  y/y  ;  bnt  the  pronunciation  may  have  been  more  like  s. 
The  similar  Babylonian  ^t^fyy^  is  made  ia  by  Colonel  Bawlinson. 

47.  ^^y  thu. 

^^y  Jyyy  y^   J^  [Thu  r  va  r]  II.  27.   Thuravahara. 

*-y   5^^  y>-  [Par  thu  vas]  II.  69.   Parthwa. 

These  examples  are  decisive,  and,  as  an  additional  evidence,  we 
have  the  form  of  the  character,  composed  of  ^^  and  ^y,  which  will 
be  shown  to  have  the  sounds  of  $%  and  »u;  combinations  of  sibilants 
appear  generally  to  produce  a  modification  of  t,  as  in  Atrina,  Atriyatiy% 
and  Chltratakhma. 

Aspirates. 

Two  characters  only  are  set  down  as  aspirates,  ^  At,  and  ^yyy 
ku;  and  of  these  the  latter  has  no  positive  claim  to  the  denomination. 
Possibly  some  of  those  letters  which  are  unappropriated  may  have 
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repreeented  aspiratee;  but  tintil  we  have  further  eyidence,  this  must 
remain  undetermined.  The  S3rllable8  hi  and  ku  are  certainly  near 
approximations  to  the  real  sounds. 

48.  ^ki. 

IPny  fif   ^    >-yn<    EHT    S^    CTta  hi  kar  n  cU  s]    II.  35. 

Thaigarchish. 

It^   fif  *^^T  fif  •^!^TT'"  [A  hi  na  hi  »]  I.  59.     The  Persian  has 

only  Aina  left;  the  Babylonian  has 
Tl   Sff^  419h     ^^  Haniri'. 

^TT  ft  ^^  K   ^TT  ETa  hi  ya  u  s]  I.  25.   Dahyaus. 

•^  ""1^  ^^  ^  E^  f^  [Af  ti  ya  van  ya  hi]  I.  40-1.    P&ti- 

yayahi. 

The  Babylonian  J^  is  the  same  character,  but  its  value  appears 
to  have  been  Ao. 

49.  ^yyy  ku. 

^TTT   &=  ^  !^  [Hu  i  ya  va]  II.  33. 

The  Persian  has  only  U....ama;  the  Babylonian  is  lost. 

^ITT     T^TTT    •"^TT*"     ^^^   tHu  &  ra  tu]    I.  72.     Ufratuva 

(Euphrates). 

This  word  is  faint;  but  the  first  two  letters  at  least  are  pretty 
oertain. 

In  the  termination  uba,  the  first  letter  is  sometimes  ^YTY  Mid 
sometimes  ^-^IK  ^'  ^'  ^^*  ^'  ^^*  '^^  Persian  dahyaush,  province^ 
is  transcribed  in  four  different  ways,  the  sound  between  h  and  s  being 
made  by  ^^  ^  yaw,  ^^  ^yjfy  yahu,  ^]]^  yu,  or  ^yfl  hu 
only;  this  is  decbive  as  to  the  value  being  §ome  modification  of  u. 
The  similar  Babylonian  dGSr  is  certainly  hu  or  u. 

50.   ^TTY^  ^' — This  character  is  found,  I  believe^  only  in  the 

word  >^(?)     ^y    •^TTT'"    ]^    ^^]  ""  ^-  ^"^^      ^  ***^^  **^  ^^°® 
to  its  value,  and  the  signification  of  the  word  is  not  quite  sure. 
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Labial  Nasals. 


All  the  oonsonaDts  under  this  head  have  the  yalues  of  both  m  and 
V  or  w,  or  else  the  same  sound  serves  to  express  both  ideas.  The 
same  eharacter  expresses  the  ma  of  Gaumata,  and  the  va  of  Vivana; 
and  the  initial  sound  in  the  name  of  Vishtaspa  is  made  by  the  same 
character  as  the  second  element  of  Armenia.  If,  therefore,  we  choose 
to  give  the  same  invariable  power  to  the  same  character,  we  must 
call  Darius  and  Media  either  Dariyamatu  and  McUOy  or  Tariyavaui 
and  Vata,  I  have  always  used  the  v  in  spelling,  except  for  the  ter- 
minal consonant,  which  I  render  by  m ;  but  in  dividing  sentences  and 
making  words  for  reading,  I  choose  the  value  which  sounds  best,  or  is 
found,  for  any  other  reason,  most  convenient  The  same  confusion  is 
found  in  Babylonian;  and  the  Celtic  languages  exhibit  very  numerous 
instances  of  the  convertibility  of  m  and  v. 

51.   y^y  f>a. 

T!^y   TT!^   ^  t^*  ^"^  *3  ^'  2«-    Magush. 
ym  ^yy  [Va  ta]  I.  37.    Mada. 

^!&^   yj^y  t^y  ^yy  U^^  va  t  ta]  I.  27.    Oaumata. 

}]^  >-t:y  y^y   >-^  t>  CA  na  va  ak  kas]  II.  43.    Anamaka. 

yjgy   ^   ^^    »^y  [Va  u  uk  ka]  III.  92.    Vahuka. 

y^y   <    <,t>  S^yy    V   C^*  u  vl  s  sa]  H.  37-8.    Vaumisa. 

^^y    ^  ]^    ^   ^^^  r  va  r]  II.  27.    Thuravaham. 

This  letter  is  found  also  in  Arshama,  I.  3;  Uvakhshatara,  II.  10; 
Dariyavush,  Hagmatana,  II.  5Q;  Oarmapada,  II.  75;  Hariva,  vi.  17; 
Parthwa,  II.  3;  UvArasmish,  vi.  15;  Harauvatish,  III.  25;  Uhyama, 
II.  33;  Vivana,  III.  21;  and  Marus,  II.  16. 
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52.   <^J;  vi. 

<E^  ^  ^yy  y^  ^y  CVl  8  ta  as  ba]  I,  3.   VwhUapa. 

<E^  ^  ^yy  C^  ^yy  CViatatta]  m.l.  Vahy»«l.«*. 

^R:  ^  >S:y   ^'-  ^^  [Vi  r  k»  ni  ya]  II.  68.   VarkAna. 

<E^  tS^  ^  »-Cy  ^yy  CVi  ya  kan  na  b]  II.  72.  Viyakhna. 

<E^     ^^     ^yy     -y    »-::y    CVi  in  ta  par  »]    III.  89-90. 

Vidafnoa. 

^^  y>^   .-^y  CVi  t»r  n»]  II.  13.   Vidama. 
^B^  y!^y  *-tT  CVJ  ^  na]  "I-  21-  Vivana. 

y^y  -^yy-  t<yy  <^^  ^^  [va»eyi8]  t.m8. 

Urdrazmish. 
y^y    ^   ^£^  t^yy    y   [Va  u  vl  s  sa]  H.  37-8.    Vaumiaa. 

•^^^y^   ^^^   K*^  ^1^  CAr  vi  ni  ja]  I.  12.    Anniniya. 

This  chancier  is  equiyalent  to  the  Babyloniaii   ^^9  and  the 
aonnd  is  the  same. 

59.   tJ^^  ^f^ — ^^  ^  found  in  no  oUier  name  than 
^^  ^}  II  -yyy<  M^  CVu  1 9a  ri  ya:  I.  n;  II.  2-3.|jj„^y^ 

^^  ^yyy  ^^yy^  ^  qvu  sar »  ya]  vi.  21-2.  pgypt)- 

I  have  no  donbt  of  the  power,  and  Colonel  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  merely  a  graphic  yarietj  of  the  Babylonian  »^,  which 
has  the  same  yalne.  It  has  been  confounded  hitherto  with  >^^ 
and  ^^.  It  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
,  the  earth,  allied  to  the  Ugrian  mu. 
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54.  ^  van. 

}}^    >.^    ^]    ^    {>•    t^    [A  k  ka  van  ni  83    I.  4-5, 

Hakhdmanish. 
^yy^   ^   ^^   Jl^yi  [M  van  m  e]  11.  6.    Imanieh. 

^TT  ^!^T  »^T  ^  ^  i^*^*  *  *" ''"'  ^^  ^"-  ^^-  i^«*«^ya- 

►>-  *-]^  ^^  ^  ^^  y^  [Af  ti  ya  van  ya  hi]  I.  40.  Patiyavahi. 

The  sound  of  this  character  may  have  been  ve,  as  proposed  by 
Westergaard,  but  the  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  characters 
wholly  unknown,  by  the  vowels  «  and  o,  determines  the  transcription 
here  adopted.  Some  grammatical  reasons  also  will  be  seen  which 
may  induce  a  preference  for  the  sound  of  van» 

55.  tTT*"  ^^• 

^yy^  >-yp  ^^^  [Var  U  ya]  III.  52.  Martiya. 
tyy«-  yyjg  t^  [Var  ku  s]  II.  79.  Marguva. 
tyy»-  t^]   ^>'  t^  [Var  tu  ni  ya]  III.  91.     Marduniya. 

^   ^    ^TT*"  *"]^   ^^  t^*'  ™  ^^  **  ®]  ^^'  ^^-     F^vartish. 
The  Babylonian  alphabet  has  the  same  character. 

56.  y>-  va$. 

>^  y^  ^y  Jg»-yy  [Takvasbata]  11.61.    KhamaspAda  (I). 
•-y   5^^y  y»-  [Par  thu  vas]  II.  68.     Parthwa. 

^"^y   ^   *^^yy^   y**   ^*"TT  ^^^  u  ra  vas  ta]  Auramacda. 

The  Babylonian  sound  of  this  character  was  vi. 
To  prevent  ambiguity,  when  syllables  are  not  divided,  I  sometimes 
write  this  vd$.    See  note  to  No.  87,  page  28. 

57.  ^y^f  ^^^' — I^  Westergaard*s  Median  transcript  of  the 
Naksh-i-Rnstam  Inscription,  line  twenty- five,  we  find  the  word 
>^]|^5|[   yyy  ^f^>  wUch  his  Persian  copy  of  the  same  monument 
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reacb  Madayd.  Rawlinson,  in  his  "  Note/*  p.  xxi.,  states  that  the 
Persian  is  reallj  Machiyd;  I  would  restore  the  Median^  which  is 
mutilated,  to  >*Y^^y  BYTT  B^f^^  ^^^  ^^  '^  vaehchiya.  It  is 
a  slight  corrohoration  of  this  opinion,  that  the  rerb  ^'I  cut  off" 
is  certainly  rendered  in  II.  55  *^]^}  ^]]\  ^f^f  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
>->Yf5|  ^YTy>  which  would  be  vetch  chi  ya  and  vach  chi^  allied  to  the 
Kagyar  vag,  of  the  same  signification.  The  transcript,  therefore.  Lb 
giyen  as  probable. 

58.  ^yy^m. 

Jfff    V    ^TT^  T^T  [^  «»  "^  ^]  I-  3-    Arshama. 

^^f^  -TTT<    E^fy    -^TT-    ^TT^    --T   [Arnyammna] 

I.  4.     Ariyaramna. 
^yy^   ^    (^  J5yy  [M  ran  nl  s]  11.  6.    Imanish. 

It  is  found  also  for  the  final  m  in  the  following  transcripts  of 
Persian  substantiyes,  in  Westergaard's  copies  published  by  Lassen. 

^»-   ^z^    ^^  ^yy^  [Si  ya  ti  m]  Shiyatim. 

^TT    fif    ^    <    ^^T    ^TT^    [Tahiyaunam]    xv.  7. 

Dahyunto. 

^   ^^^  ]^   ^TT  ^^TT-   »^TTf=  [Par™  ▼»*»»«"] 

xrii.  8,  &c.     Framattoun. 

^yy   *^y    ^    "^^ly*"    ^TT^  [Ta  t  »  ra  m]  ii.  6.     Tacharam. 

This  circnmstance,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  final  v,  has  deter- 
mined me  to  transcribe  this  character  always  by  m. 

In  III.  14^  the  character  is  made,  by  the  error  of  the  sculptor, 

5D.  ••^•►^y  ven. — This  syllable  is  nsed  because  the  word 
uyy  ^^*'^*y  (*  man)  may  be  connected  with  tho  Mordwin  laman: 
but  I  would  not  set  it  down  eyen  as  probable,  and  therefore  the  mark 
of  ignorance  is  retained.    I  rather  think  the  final  sound  was  r. 

60.  ^^^^^f  mon.«— This  character  means  a  month,  which  is  the 
only  reason  for  giying  the  syllable  man.  The  character  is  a  mere 
graphical  alteration  of  the  Babylonian  ^«<f  • 
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Nasals. 

61.  >-ty  na. 

^t:  iSf\    ^»-    ^i:]  [A  s  ^i  na]  I.  58.     Atrina. 

^^^     ^^    ^]]     ^]     >^^]    [Viintaparna]    11.89-90. 

Yidafrana. 
{J£>    ^^   ^nyt   ^-t]    ^  [Viyakannas]  11.72.  Viyakhna. 

>-^   y]gy   l^'^yy   ""^T  [^^  ▼»  ta  na]  II.  56.     Hagmatdna. 

J]^   ^.Jiy    yjgy    .-]g»-  -j:^  [A  na  va  ak  kas]   itt  43.     Anamaka. 

^^^   yjgy    ^>:]  [Vi  va  na]  III.  21.     Vivana. 

Found  also  in  Arijaramna,  I.  4;  Patigraband,  II.  75 ;  Utana^ 
III.  90;  Yanna^  I.  11-2;  and  in  one  place  only.  III.  52,  Nabnnita  is 
written  with  »*^y  instead  of  ►^][ . 

The  Babylonian  ►^y  is  probably  the  same  character. 

62.  ^^  m. 

^^^    ^E^    ^^   ^:^  [Arviniya]  I.  12.     Anniniya. 

}}t:  ^^   ^]    ^    (>^   t:<yy  [Akkayannis]  1.4-5.     Hakhd- 

manish. 
^yy^   ^    {*-  t^yy  [M  ran  ni  s]  II.  6.     Imanish. 

<B^    ^    *^y    Kr    ^    [Yirkaniya]    11.68.      Varkina. 

^]   -ty   5^-  t<^    V    ^]   <-   t^CKappissakanis] 

III.  24.     Kapishkanish. 
^>.  *-yfc   ^y   ^    ^ty^  [NI  ^  t  pa  al]  I.  59.    Naditabim. 

tyy*-    iS^y    {^   ^^  t^*'  *^  °^  y*]  ^^^-  ^^-    Mardumya. 
^.^   tJ^yy    Y    ^^  [Nissaya]  I.  43.    Nisdya. 

This  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian  ^^  which  appears,  however,  to 
hare  had  the  soand  of  nu. 
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63.  >J^  Hi. — The  oolj  proper  name  found  containing  this  cha- 
racter is  that  of  Nabonidus,  generally  made  ^!  >^>-  >YY  ^*"TT 
[Nah  pa  nl  ta].  I  have  been  inclined  to  read  it  nin  or  nit;  but  its 
occurrence  as  an  intermediate  syllable  between  the  first  personal 
pronoun  and  its  genitive  case-ending  vio,  makes  it  likely  that  the 
sound  was  short    The  Babylonian  ^y"  ni  is  the  same  letter. 

64.  i^l  nab  or  nabu, — It  is  only  found  in  two  proper  names^  and 
never  elsewhere. 

^]   T1^    ^>    Rft     ^rlTI   [Nabu  ku  tar  ru  sar]   1.60. 

Nabukudrachasa. 

ttf   ^»-   iyy   J^yy  [N*b  P'l  »^  **]  ^I^-  38-     Nabunita. 

It  is  a  singular  irregularity  that  in  the  former  name  ^|  repre- 
sents a  dissyllable;  while  in  the  latter  the  addition  of  {^>-  has  been 
found  expedient     In  III.  52,  >-^y  is  used  instead  of  ►^jf* 


65.   ^^1 


an. 


5^yyy    -^yy>-    »^y    ^]   [Sarraanka]    vi.  18.    Zaraka 

^lyy  i:<yy    y    «-y  ,X^  ]^y  [Chl  s  sa  an  tak  va]  Det.  G. 

Chitratakhma. 

|t:>^y   >2^y   "^y  [Bak  ka  an]  11.  54.    Ragd. 

yy^    ^    Sp  >.::y   ^y  --•-yCKuukkannakaan]  II.  5, 

Kuganaka. 

>^T   /    >-*^YY»-    Y»"   ^^yy  L-^^C*)  1  ra  vas  ta]  Auramazda. 

The  result  appears  to  be  that  this  letter  had  a  nasal  pronunciation, 
like  the  French  an,  more  vocalic  than  consonantal.  Zaraka,  in  I.  13, 
md  Chitratakhma,  in  II.  59,  have  ^^,  which  has  more  authority 
for  its  nasal  power,  instead  of  ••**y.  That  the  final  n  was  not  a 
well-defined  sound  appears  from  its  omission  in  Persian,  as  well  in  the 
words  Zaraka,  Chitratakhma,  Ragd,  and  Kuganaka,  as  in  those  which 
contain  the  articulations  in  and  un,  which  we  shall  presently  see. 

VOL.   XV.  P 
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Holtzman,  in  a  valuable  paper/  concludes^  from  the  oocnrrenee  of  the 
►^y  in  the  Median  words  meaning  "  God,"  "  hearen,"  and  "  Onnuwi/' 
and  in  Babylonian,  as  well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  j  usual  before 
names,  that  the  character  is  here  a  determinative  only,  and  non- 
phonetic;  but  although  the  determinative  power  of  the  character  is 
admitted,  the  merely  vocalic  nasal  sound  suits  the  name  of  Ormuzd 
sufficiently  well ;  and  the  Pahlavi  Anhuma  retained  by  the  Parsees, 
gives  some  countenance  to  the  appropriation  of  this  value  to  the 
word.  We  have  a  curious  passage  in  III.  61^  where  a  false  god 
appears  to  be  called  ttT  ^T*",  the  Scythic  name  for  "  god,"  without 
the  determinative,  which  must  mean  ''  oelestiaL" 

66.  ^^^  in. 

(,Bt^   BBt^  ^yy   *"t   *-^y  [Viintoparna]  III.  89.     Vidafrana 

QlvTtUpepvffst), 

^    ^^^   >-Jgy   J^  [Si  in  tu  s]  vi.  19-20.     Hidnsh  (India). 

t^    TT^     ^^     ^]    '-^'-    ^]  [S  ku  in  ka  k  ka]    Det.  K. 

Sakuka. 
Etn    ^     V     B^^    -^    T^f    [Chi8eaintakva]II.59. 

Chitratakhma. 

It  is  not  dear  whether  ^^^f^  JB  ^^^  ^^^f  [Ar  as  in  na] 
in  Ins.  X.  is  to  be  considered  as  a  transcript  of  Athagina  or  not;  but 
the  names  of  India  and  lutaphemes  appear  to  establish  the  value  of 
the  character.  The  Babylonian  ^^>  which  has  the  same  power, 
corroborates  the  value  given. 

67.  ^JK   un. 

TT^    ^}    H    ^tfr    ^yy  t^"  un  tar  ru  s]  II.  50. 

^   ^n   ^^   TJ^Y  Gundur  in  Babylonian. 

There  is  no  other  authority,  but  the  character  never  occurs  except 
after  a  syllable  terminating  with  u,  and  it  serves  the  same  office  after 
the  pronoun  ffu,  I,  as  is  filled  by  ^^^  after  Niy  thou.  The  Baby- 
lonian value  and  form  also  agree  with  this.  The  transcription  is 
therefore  adopted  without  hesitation. 

>  Zeitflchrift  der  Deatschen  morgenlknditehea  Geaellaehaft,  VoL  V.  p.  163. 
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69.  J:^  no. 

70.  ::<^y  nas. 

I  hare  bo  knowledge  of  tke  toand  of  either  of  these  characters. 

Liquids. 

The  Persiaa  alphabet  being  without  the  letter  I,  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  by  its  aid  as  to  any  distinction  between  r  and  I  in  the 
Scjthic  alphabet;  but  as  some  of  the  names  transcribed  are  known 
by  their  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents,  if  wo  find  any  distinction 
made  in  Scythic  where  these  equiyalents  have  distinct  letters^  it  is 
fiur  to  assume  that  the  I  found  in  the  names  as  written  in  those 
languages,  represents  the  power  of  the  Scythic  transcripts.  Now  we 
do  really  find  such  a  distinction  made  rery  generally.  It  is  not 
invariable,  for  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  Arhela  is  written  like 
the  second  character  of  Phraates  and  Phraortes;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  exception.  At  any  rate,  however  the  value  of  the 
distinction  may  be  disputed,  its  existence  is  certain,  and  the  use  of  r 
and  /^  as  a  means  of  indicatiag  it,  may  be  adopted. 

71.  >-^yy>-  tv. 

^  »-^yy«^  Jg>-yy  [Far  »  ta]  II.  7«.     Prada. 

yg   ^y   »-]gyy»-  [Assura]  I.  lO-H.    Athurd  (Assyria). 

-^T^    -yyy<   E^^fy    -^yy-    ^Tl^    ^t]    [Anyaramna] 

I.  4.     Ariyaramna* 
-^y^  *-(   >-^yy»-  [Ar  pa  »]  H.  ee.    Arbira. 

^   i\%   ^T^  '^TT'-   S^'^TTT    [NabukuUnasar]    Det.  D. 

generally  ^|yy  ru. 

T^T  ^^TT^  ^TT  <^^  ^!T    [Varasvis]    vi.  18.     Uvarax- 

mish. 

-^]^    -^TT-    <    !^    "T^    ^   [Arraaratis]    1.14. 

Huanvatish. 
D2 
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AIbo  in  Uyakhshatara^  II.  10;  Aoramaida,  paswm;  TakAbara, 
vi.  24;  Mudrdya,  I.  11 ;  Skudra,  yi.  24;  Gbtndara,  tL  19;  Zaraka, 
Ti.  18;  Arakadrish,  I.  27. 

The  character  is  made  sometimes  in  this  way,  >-^yy>-,  which  is 
not  much  unlike  the  Babylonian  ^^TT^  ^Iso  pronounced  ra, 

72.  ^yyy<  w. 

:!>-!!    -m    ^    T:^T    <    J^TT    [TariTa-ua]    1.1. 

Daryavush. 
y      {ry    y>^     Jf^^     jry     ^^yy    [Sa  t  tar  n  t  ta]     II.  10. 

Khshathrita. 
}}^    -HK    t>    ^   [Ariiya]   1.13.     Hariva. 

^T  -n^  ^T"  -TTK  ^^n  CB*  'i' «»' "  «i  ^'^  "• 

Bakhtarish. 
ra  ft   ^    "W    ^TTT    J^<|T[Thahikarrichi8]II.35. 

Thaigarchish. 

-^I^  -TTK    ^fif    -^n-    «=!!«=    --T  [Arnyaramna] 

I.  4.     Arijraramna. 
This  IS  clearly  the  Babylonian  ^^yy^y  transposed. 


73.  tyfr 


rtt. 


^]  tT^  ^^  ^  s^'^TTT  t^**^**  ^'^  **'  "*  ^'3  ^-  ^^• 

Nabttkhudrachara. 

'^^T!^  ^Tfr  y^y  ^y^  ^yy  t^^  ru  va « s]  vi.  19. 

Harauvatish. 
yy^  ^]   y^   ^yfr  ^yy   CKu  un  tar  m  s]   II.  50.     Gudrush. 

^  ^TTT  ^yy*"   ^^y^   ^yy   t^*'  ru  var  ti  s]   H.  50.   Fravartish. 
]]^  ^   '^y^  ^fy  ^  J^yy   [Autiyarus]  11.45.    Autiydra. 

^^y  ^TTT  H  *"^y   *"^y  ^yy^   [Parmsananam]   Panuandndm. 
The  Babylonian  ru,  made  ^yyyj  is  no  doubt  the  same  character. 

74.   ^y*-  rah, 

^<   ^1^  >-yy^   ^y>-  ^  >-Cy   [Pa  ti  Ik  mb  ba  na]    II.  75. 

Patigraband. 
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There  is  no  other  authority,  but  the  appropriation  i$  oonfirmed  by 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  ^— . 

75.  yS:«-y  raL 

}^   y::«-y  >2^  [A  lak  ka]  III.  36.    Arakha. 
y::«-y  >t=y  [Rak  ka]   II.  54.    Rakh^. 

Yjtz  y-«^y  ^y  y>^  ^yyy^  £<|y  [a  rak  ka  tar  n «]  i.  27. 

Arakadrish. 

76.  yy^  rw. 

TK^  TT^  [Ku  raa]   I.  39.     Kurush  (Cyrus). 

T^T  TT^  K^^  ^^  1^^*  ras  vi  ya]    I.    13.    Uvdraaniya. 

I  had  adopted  at  first  the  syllable  rm,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ras  the  better  transcript.  My  reasons  are  that  no  other  compound 
ayUable  has  been  found  with  any  other  vowel  than  a,  and  that  in  the 
proper  name  of  Uvarazmiya,  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  yY^  is  replaced  by 
►^yy*-  ^yy  r<^'  I  think  the  character  ^^,  sounded  ras  in  the 
Babylonian  alphabet,  is  only  graphically  different  from  the  one  under 
consideration. 

"^^f^   (,t>  (r  ^=fif  t^'  vi  ni  ya]   I.  12.     Arminiya. 

>-Jgy[g  »-<  »-^yy»-   CAr  pa  ra]   II.  66.    Arbira. 

"^I^y^  ^T  ^  t^'  ^  ^^  ^'  ^^'    Arabaya. 

-^T^  -^TT-  <   T^T  "T^  ^yy  [Ar  m  u  va  ti  s]    I.  14. 

Haranvatuh. 
^^]^  -yyy<  IJgy  CAr  n  va]  Ti.  17.    Hanva. 

^^]^   -T!T<   Nf  -^TT-  «=!!»=  --T   CAr  n  ya  «  m  na] 

I.  4.    Ariyaramna. 

I  believe  this  to  be  always  initial:  it  is  sometimes  made  »*^]^* 
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78.    ^ffyn  . 

^^^    ^  ^y   ^►.  ^^  [Virkaniya]   11.68.    Varkina. 
Jm    Y    y^y   [R  sa  va]   I.  2.    Areh^ma. 

5^^   ^  T^y  ^  C'^^'*  r  va  r]   II.  27.    Thuravahara. 

This  letter  seems  to  designate  the  Tocalio  r  which  is  found  in  the 
Indian  languages.  In  transcribing,  I  use  r  without  a  vowel,  unless 
when  initial:  it  is  then  written  ir  to  distinguish  the  letter  from 
>-^]^.  In  cases  where  there  may  be  ambiguity,  it  is  made  by 
h;  as  in  y>»  >Ttt  va^r.  The  Babylonian  S^ ,  of  the  same  value, 
is  the  same  letter,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower  horizontal 
wedge  is  continued  through. 


79.   {:yffAro. 

80.  y^^yy^  i 


These  values  are  purely  arbitrary. 


81.  ^^y  lu, — There  is  no  other  name  to  give  as  evidence  of  this 
character  than  S[  ^[^  j^y  QBa  pi  lu]  II.  1.  Babirush  (Babylon). 
The  Persians^  having  no  I,  were  of  course  unable  to  distinguish  >^y 
.from  WYY;  but  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  difference  from  the 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  sounds  of  the  proper  name. 

82.  <::y^a/. 

(>-  >-y^    ^y  »K   ^tiy^   [NI  U  t  pa  al]   I.  59.  Naditabira. 

The  Babylonian  form  of  this  name  shows  that  >-<  ^^y^  repre- 
sents the  god  Bel,  and  is  therefore  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the 
consonant.  In  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  V^y^  is  made  nl,  which 
may  be  the  sound  of  the  Scythic  character. 

83.  ^^y^y  ^. — Occurs  once  only,  III.  31 :  the  value  is  adopted 
partly  from  the  resemblance  in  form  with  the  preceding,  and  partly 
from  the  Babylonian  /^y^Y  ^^*« 
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Sibilants. 

There  are  two  sets  of  sibilaDts,  as  there  are  of  dentals;  and  they 
probably  differed  from  each  other  as  i  from  «^  or  as  the  Arabic 
{^  from  ^  :  the  difference  can  scarcely  have  been  like  that  between 
s  and  t,  because  the  distinction  between  surd  and  sonant  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Scythic  alphabet.  In  this  uncertainty  I  have  made 
a  distinction  between  the  characters  by  putting  a  dot  under  the  $  in 
one  of  the  sets,  which  I  omit  in  the  other. 

84.  y    sa. 

fB    V    ^T^fif  ""l^  ^^  t^*  *  S***  ^*  ^^  "•  ^^'    Asagartiya. 

Jyyy    y    ^yy^  ]^   [R  sa  m  va]    I.  3.    Arsh^ma. 

y^y  ^   ^^^  Jiyy    y    [Va  u  vi  s  sa]   H.  37.    Vaumisa. 

^yyy  c<yy  y  ttt^  ^:^  y^y  cchi  s  aa  in  tak  va]  n.  59. 

Chitratakhma. 

y   ^y  y>^  >.yyy^  ^^  jg>-yy  [Sa  t  tar  n  t  ta]  11. 10. 

Khshathrita. 
y    >-^    y    ^  y^y   [Sa  ak  sa  ba  va]   11.  80.    Khshatra- 

pdwa,  a  Satrap. 
The  Babylonian  equivalent  has  exactly  the  same  form. 

85.  ^^  $L 

^   ^^  >-^y  t<yy   [Sl  in  tu  s]   vi.  19-20.    Hidush  (India). 

>.yy^    ^    ^    y   [Ik  si  r  sa]    Khshaydrshd. 

These  words  are  restored  from  the  copies  of  Westergaard,  who 
has  not  distinguished  >^  from  ►^  in  any  of  his  transcripts. 
The  value  given  is  confirmed  by  the  derivation  of  the  adverb 
^  5^  ""TT^  KTT^  ir«iifeiK,  *'  greatly,"  from  the  adjective 
"try  y'  iTT  ^^TT^  trmrra  or  irsa,  "great,**  allied  to  the 
Magyar  erd9  and  Ostiak  ar,  which  have  the  same  meaning. 
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86.  ^y  8U. 

y^  ^y  •"I^TT*"   t^s  eu  »]    n.  41.     Athurd  (Assyria), 
^y  ^^   yy^y   [Su  uk  tas]   I.  13.     Suguda. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  where  py 
forms  the  equivalent  syUable. 

87.  ^^^  mn. 

>-y   ^^^  [Par  san]  I.  10,  30.     Pirsa  (Persia). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sound  of  t  in  this  character :  for 
the  final  n  I  have  only  the  value  given  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  his 
Babylonian  alphabet. 

88. 5^>-yyy  «»»•. 

>-y   ^^^yyy  CP^  sw]   n.  14.    P^rsa,  a  Persian. 

K:?     Tti    !^y^   ^     ^^TTT    t^*^'^  ku  tar  ru  sar]    I.  60. 

Nabnkhudrachara. 
5^>-yyy   >-^yy»-  ^^y  >^y  C^  ra  an  ka]   vi.  18.    ZaraKa 

In  the  last  three  cases  the  consonant  appears  to  be  dififerent  from 
the  ordinary  $,  and  more  like  the  z, 

89.   ^  as. 
y^    y    tz]^^  >-y^   g^  [As  sa  gar  ti  ya]  II.  59.     Asagartiya. 
y^  ^y  >-^yy»*   CAs  su  ra]    I.  10-1.     Athurd  (Assyria). 
^^^  t<yy  ^>-yy   y^  ^y   [Vl  s  ta  aa  ba]    I.  3.    Visht^spa. 

In  transcribing,  I  write  i  when  there  may  be  donbt  whether  this 
character  or  the  next  stands  in  the  original,  as  in  Vista^ba.  The 
Babylpnian  ^  is  the  same  character. 
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90.   f^  9, — This  letter  is  found  following  the  Yowel  i  in 

{^^  £^yy  ^^yy  y^  ^y  [vi  s  ta  m  ba]  i.  3.  vishtdsp*. 
^yyy  c^yy  ^y*-  j^yy  [chi  s  pi  s]  i.  4.  cwshpish. 

y]gy   ^   {J^^  ^yy    y    [Va  n  vi  s  sa]   II.  37.    Vanmisa. 

AlsoinHarauratish,  I.  14;  Hakhdmanish,  I.  5;  Fravartisb,  II.  .50; 
Imaniah,  II.  6;  Dadarshish,  II.  21;  Thaigarchish,  II.  35;  Bakhtarish, 

II.  85;    Uvarazmish,  vi.  18;    Chichikhraish,  IL  5;   Kapishkanish, 

III.  24;  Chitratakhma,  II.  59;  Vahjazdata,  III.  1;  Arakadrish,  I.  27. 

It  follows  a  in 
{J£^   &:f^  J^  ^t]  J^yy  [Viyakannas]  11.72.  Viyakhna. 

Vl^    ^    <y    ^    "T^    Nf    S^yy    CAs^iyatiyas] 

II.  84.     Atriyatiya. 

^t:  ,^y  S^  >-^y  5:<yy  [A  tn  kan  na  s]   II.  37.  Persian  lost. 
If  J^  t^yy   ^y.-  >-j:y   [A  s  §i  na]   I.  58.    Atnna. 

y^^y  '-^yy--  s^yy  <e^  s^yy  cva » s  vi  s]  vi.  i8.  uvam- 

mish. 

It  follows  u  in 
y^gy  yy^  :^yy   [Va  kn  s]'  I.  26.     Magush. 

yy^  ^It   y*"<   ^   ^yy  CKuuntamis]   11.50.     Gudnish. 

y^  -^y  ^^yy  i^  ^yy  CTtattekns]  LH.   Ihatagnsh. 

And  in  Margush^  II.  79;  Daryavush,  I.  1 ;  Hidush^  vi.  19-20; 
Aotiy^ia^  II.  45. 
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It  oomee  as  an  initial,  or  after  a  terminal  consonant,  in 

i^yy  TT^   BE^   »^y    '-^'^    »^T    [S  ku  in  ka  ak  ka]     Det.  K. 

Sakuka. 

C<yy     V     ^-    n    ^^    ^TTT<    ^TT     CS^mfaakris] 

II.  4-5.     Chichikhraish. 

y^y    >-Jgi-    t^yy    y.-<    >-^yyi-     [Vaaketarra]    11.10. 

Uvakhshatara. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  purely  consonantal  yalne  6f  the 
character.  In  prononncnng  a  word,  it  will  rarely  be  required  to  give 
it  a  Towel ;  but  when  necessary,  I  make  it  u.  The  combination  of 
two  different  characters  with  the  sound  of  8  is  used  to  represent  the 
Persian  ^  tr,  as  in  the  names  of  Chitratakhma,  Atrina,  Atriyati3ra, 
and  in  the  word  ^yyy  J^yy  ^  Chitra,  vi.  10.  The  Babylonian 
equivalent  is  made  either  ^^yy  or  ^y. 

91.  ]]  fa. 

H  '^T  H  1^^  [Sat  9a  na]  1.72.     Zasdna. 

^5^   ^^   ^  ,^yyy^   ^^  [Vutsanya]  I.  n.    Mudraya  (£r<f6. 

Mizraim).     Egypt. 
*"!  ^yfr  Y?   *^T  *"^T  ^TT^   t^^*'  ru  sa  na  na  m]  Paruzandndm. 
The  Babylonian  character  is  identical  in  form  and  value. 

92.  ^>-  ^. 

!^TT  ^y^  KT""  ^yy   [Tatar  sis]   11.21.     Dadarshish. 

Y\^  »2=y   ^   (>-   ^y»-    g^  [A  ka  van  ni  si  ya]   I.  2.     Hakhd- 

manishiya. 
yy^^   ^y^"  ^ff  ^^^  9^  ^3   ^-  ^^-     Kushiyd. 

^y^  ^^  ^y^  ^yy^   [Slyatim]   Shiyatim. 

Also  in  Atrina,  I.  58;  and  Atriyatiya,  II.  84.  The  Babylonian 
<  y—  has  the  same  value. 
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93.  ^TT  fu. — The  only  name  foand  with  Uiis  eharftcter  in  it  ie 
^f^  ^^  ^  [Sut^a].!!  25.  The  equivalent  i«  lost  in  the 
Persian,  but  the  Babylonian  has  ^  t^  ^  Su^n:  the  equi- 
ralence  of  the  Babylonian  character,  which  is  found  in  seyeral  naroes^ 
gires  great  probability  to  the  value  adopted. 

94.  Y^  f, — A  few  Ugrian  analo^es  had  almost  decided  me  in 
giving  this  sound  to  the  character  in  question,  and  the  recently- 
received  Inscription  from  Snsa  has  confirmed  the  appropriation :  the 
Magyar  nemze  means  "race"  or  "family;"  viz  is  "water,"  and  the 
Zyrianian  yoz  means  "people."  These  words  are  written  in  the 
Inscriptions  ^^  ^  y^,  ff  y^,  and  ^{^]>-  ]^'  The  name 
of  Artaxerxes  is  written  Jw  ^^^  V  y^  Y  in  the  Susa 
Inscription,  and  the  Persian  form  of  the  name  is  known  to  be  Afiakh- 
Mkatra;  the  syllable  tra  is  therefore  made  by  y^  U ,  and  we  have 
already  several  instances  of  this  sound  being  rendered  by  the  letter  $ 
repeated  {iee  Chitra,  Atrina,  &c.)  The  attribution  is,  after  all,  only 
probable.  Finnish  and  Magyar  scholars  will  decide  whether  further 
analogies  can  be  found  from  the  words  >♦-  y^  a  town,  J^yy^  y^ 
a  way,  *"^y  »-^»-<  y^  *  the  sea.  The  character  is  thus  made 
y^=  in  the  Alwand  Inscription.  I  do  not  know  if  any  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  word  meaning  ^^  a  tablet"  in  the  French  copy  of 
the  Van  Inscription,  N.  16  :  the  word  occurs  twice ;  it  is  made 
^^ff^  y^*"  "*  ^°®  23,  and  W?Y^  y^*"  in  line  25 ;  it  is  elsewhere 
always  written  ^Y?Y^  ^T^* 

95.  y^^  sen, — I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  this 
diaracter  equivalent  to  /y>-  ^^^»  ^^™  finding  the  word 
yn^    />-    •"TT*"^     ^T  ^°         ^*  '^^  *°  sentences  of  similar  oon- 

1  This  word  is  written  at  NakBh-i-Rostam,  Une  23,  *^  ^^*^  I^* 
The  Tariaticm  may  be  aoddental,  for  in  other  characters,  such  as  ar,  the  qaadmple 
wedges  of  Bebistim  are  replaced  by  triplets  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  But  the  cha- 
racter under  coDflidcration  is  usually  made  yp  in  the  inscription  found  there 
(jM  lines  49,  46,  47).  This  circumstance  indicates  an  affinity  of  sound  in  the 
two  coaracteiB. 
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stniction^  and  not  unlike  signification,  to  those  in  which  the  word 
^»-  ^^^  {>-  ^]]^^  ^y  in  II.  21,  37,  48,  is  found.  But  as 
different  equivalents  exist  both  in  Persian  and  Babylonian,  the  simi- 
laritj  of,  sound  is  doubtful,  and  the  transcription  sen  is  therefore 
adopted  as  a  mark  of  ignorance. 

Palatals. 
Only  one  decided  palatal  letter  is  found,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  is  used  both  for  ch  and  j :  the  other  character  ranged 
under  the  same  head,  is  placed  there  merely  because  there  is  some 
resemblance  in  shape,  but  without  any  idea  of  the  correctness  of  the 
appropriation. 

^yyy  j^yy  ^]>-  j^yy  [chi  s  pi  s]  i.  4.  chishpish. 

y^^  f^  ^  '-yyy^  ^yyy  >^yy  [Tha  hi  kar  ri  n  chi  s]  n.  35. 

Thaigarchish. 
^yyy  J^yy    y    >^y  ,X^  y^y    [Chi  s  sa  an  tak  va]   Chitra- 

takhma. 
Jyyyy   5^»-  ^yyy  ^ff  [Kan  pu  chi  ya]   I.  24.   Kabujiya. 

^7.   yyy^   cko. — This  character  is  of  rare  occurrence:   I  have 
no  clue  io  its  sound. 

Semiyowels. 
There  is  only  the  letter  p  to  come  under  this  head :  the  remaining 
semivowels  are  already  treated  of  under  other  names. 

98.   ^^  ya. 

-^y^   -TTK   ^  ^%]y  ^W  --T   [Ar  ri  ya  ra  m  na] 

I.  4.     Ariyaranma. 
^^y^   ^E^  ^•^  ^ft   [Ar  vi  ni  ya]   I.  12.    Arminiya. 

^1^    -y^  g^   [Par  ti  ya]   I.  23.   Bardiya. 
^yy,^  »-y^  ^^  [Var  ti  ya]   III.  52.     Martiya. 
^  ^^  K   *"^T   [lyauna-]   1.11-2.   Yuna. 
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Foiuid  also  m  the  words  Asagartiya,  II.  59;  Daryavush,  I.  I; 
Aati74ra,  II.  45;  Varkfina,  II.  68  ;  Viyakhna,  II.  72 ;  Atriyatiya, 
II.  84;  Ariya,  vi.  11;  Hakhdmanishiya,  I.  2;  AraHya,  I.  11 ; 
Madr^ya,  I.  11;  Kushiyd,  ri.  25.  This  character  is  rarely  made 
5^ff«      Ttc  Babylonian  form  is  ►^Tl- 

99.  >-yy^  ytt. 

>-yy^     ^y   ^yy    >-::y  [Yu  t  ta  na]  II.  90.     Utana. 

No  other  direct  evidence  is  fonnd  of  the  sound  of  the  letter; 
and  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  precise  articulation;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  different  wajrs  in  which  we  find  the  Scythian 
equivalent  for  the  Persian  Dahyau$,  a  province,  will  show  that 
the  appropriation  given  must  be  correct :  the  word  is  usually  written 
I  ^TT  t\  B^y  i  ^TT  [Tahiyaus]  1.17,25.  Some- 
times  ^yyy  is  substituted  for  /,  but  in  xv.  12,  we  find  >-yy^  sub- 
stituted for  the  combined  group  ^^^  ^>  which  can  hardly  bear 
any  other  pronunciation  than  yau  or  yu.  Compare  also  ytUtaytU, 
I.  70,  and  yuUikut,  II.  5Z.  The  Babylonian  »*y<y9  which  Colonel 
Rawlinson  renders  Mu,  is  the  same  character,  with  a  transposed 
wedge,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  value  was  not  unlike. 

100.  »-^  ye, — There  is  no  authority  for  this  sound:  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  the  syllable  ye  as  its  representative  from  observ- 
ing that  in  some  of  the  languages  allied  to  the  Scythic  the  demon- 
strative pronouns  differ  from  each  other  by  a  change  in  their  vowels 
only,  and  in  this  language  the  pronoun  that  is  >^{^^  yu.  In  the 
Ostiak,  that  and  this  are  toma  and  tema;  in  Mordwin,  tovaicu  and 
tevaUs;  in  Finnish,  tuo  and  tama :  yu  and  ye,  therefore^  seemed  not 
improbable  equivalents  for  these  pronouns.  I  have  in  N.  19  sup- 
posed that  the  Babylonian  ^  to  be  the  same  as  >-^ ;  if  this  be 
admitted  here,  we  have  kki  for  the  value  of  ^^9  which  is  not 
unlikely;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  means  of  deciding. 

101.  1^^*^  yo.— The  only  reason  for  taking  this  sjllable  is  that 
"people,"  which  is  in  Scythic  ^^y^  ]^>  isjoz  in  Zyrianian:  it  may 
be  therefore  looked  upon  as  an.  unknown  sound. 
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There  is  another  character  which  I  believe  occurs  three  times, 
and  in  the  same  word;  bat  in  each  instance  the  rock  is  very  much 
mutilated.  The  word  is  found  in  I.  46,  49,  and  52,  and  looks  like 
t^j:^^^  ^yy^  Jg>-yy ,  meaning  "  I  established."  As  the  new 
character  seemed  composed  of  ^^^  p<t^9  and  ^^^  fan,  I  have  called 
it  pcusan;  but  a  further  examination  of  the  rock  is  required  to  deter- 
mine  its  existence. 

I  think  the  sound  of  tin  »*y>^  EE^  '®  represented  by  >-yyy  in  a 
word  which  I  would  read  tarUnti,  I.  74  of  Col.  III.;  but  the  passage 
is  mutilated,  and  the  word  itself  by  no  means  dear  in  the  impression. 

In  the  independent  Inscription,  N.  3,  line  23,  the  word 
>-]^^>-  >-|y  *"TT*^  contains  two  characters  not  found  elsewhere  : 
I  have  no  cine  to  the  sound  or  meaning  of  the  word. 

Two  other  signs  are  also  extensively  used:  y  and  *^ .  The  first 
is  found  before  proper  names  and  important  words,  such  as  Kin^, 
State,  Province,  &c.;  and,  in  fact,  it  answers  the  purpose  which  we 
fulfil  by  a  capital  letter;  in  transcribing,  the  presence  of  y  is  always 
denoted  by  a  capital  letter.  The  value  of  >-  is  not  quite  so  clear;  it 
comes  before  words  less  important  than  those  with  y;  such  as  tipi, 
a  tablet,  and  o/ye^,  a  family;  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  before 
proper  names  of  places,  in  which  case  the  y  is  omitted.  It  seems 
that  generally  >-  has  the  force  of  "at**  or  ''in/'  when  so  placed;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  such  a  meaning  in  all  cases  before  tipi  and 
alye^.  Once  the  sign  >-  occurs  before  Hu,  which  then  I  think 
means  "  before  me,"  "  in  my  presence." 

These  are  all  the  characters  found  on  the  Behistun  casts:  from 
the  occurrence  of  >-m  in  col.  III.  1.  74,  I  am  induced  to  suppose  that 
compendia  or  abbreviations  may  have  been  resorted  to  occasionally, 
and  some  of  those  which  are  found  once  only  in  the  Inscqptions  may 
be  such  abbreviations;  but  the  orthography  at  Behistun  generally  is 
very  uniform,  and  the  only  word,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
which  appeal}^  to  furnish  a  decided  instance  of  irregularity  in  this 
respect  is  marri,  "to  hold*'  or  "seize,**  which  is  generally  written 

^yy>-  *"TTT^9  ^^*  sometimes  y^y  ^  •"TTTK  ^'^^^^ 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  all  the  characters  noticed,  and  their  tran- 
scriptions as  used  in  this  memoir;  about  half  the  number  given  have 
been  correctly  valued  before,  either  by  Professor  Westergaard  or 
Dr.  Hincks;  and  all  are  known,  I  believe,  to  Colonel  Rawlinson. 
In  the  last  column,  I  have  put  the  letters  c  and  p  for  "  certain"  and 
''  probable/*  repeating  the  letter  c  when  the  degree  of  certainty  is  more 
decided.  I  understand  this  to  be  the  case  when  there  appears  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  power  of  both  vowel  and  consonant  in  the 
value  given,  and  when  there  are  several  authorities  for  the  sound. 
Where  neither  p  nor  c  is  set  down,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  sound 
stated  is  merely  given  as  a  makeshift  for  pronunciation. 


Thb  Alphabet. 


No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

coc 

No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

P 

1 

}}^ 

A 

16 

T^ 

PO 

2 

&= 

I 

C 

17 

•^T 

KA 

CCC 

d 

< 

V 

CO 

18 

-:^< 

QAU 

COO 

4 

^.     . 

E 

P 

19 

-n^^ 

GA 

p 

5 

^] 

BA 

CCC 

20 

<!!:§ 

EI 

p 

6 

>< 

PA 

cc 

21 

E 

KU 

CCC 

7 

™ 

FA 

c 

22 

•-TTTT 

fcAN 

CCC 

8 

«=!- 

PI 

CCC 

23 

^ 

KAR 

CC 

9 

5^- 

PU 

CCC 

24 

«=H 

GAB 

cc 

10 

-T 

PAR 

CCC 

25 

KA8 

0 

11 

«=? 

FAR 

CCC 

26 

-:^- 

AK 

CCC 

12 

^<^ 

PAT 

C 

27 

-w 

IK 

CCC 

13 

«=! 

AP 

0 

28 

^^ 

UK 

CCC 

14 

«^. 

AF 

p 

29 

^:^- 

KE 

15 

-n- 

PB 

p 

30 

w 

KO 
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No. 

Fonn. 

Sound. 

No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

OCO 

31 

-]]^} 

KWB 

55 

::n- 

VAB 

32 

^]] 

TA 

COC 

56 

T- 

VA8 

00 

33 

-!«= 

TI 

COO 

57 

-T^? 

YACH 

0 

34 

-:iT 

TU 

0 

58 

«=!!«= 

M 

coo 

35 

TAK 

0 

59 

-^-] 

VEK 

36 

^]> 

TAB 

CO 

60 

-^«<} 

MON 

37 

tM 

TAB 

e 

61 

-J^T 

NA 

000 

38 

*=T  "^T 

T 

coo 

62 

<-  • 

NI 

OCO 

39 

«=M 

TA 

p 

63 

^ 

Nf 

0 

40 

f^Tfrt 

TI 

00 

64 

-? 

NABU 

0 

41 

^T 

TU 

00 

65 

^T 

AN 

P 

42 

T-< 

TAR 

00 

66 

m^ 

IN 

0 

43 

^:^] 

T 

00 

67 

^}} 

UN 

0 

44 

«=!!«=!! 

TE 

68 

T-- 

NE 

45 

^h^ 

TYB 

69 

!=< 

NO 

46 

m 

THA 

00 

70 

^<%] 

N08 

47 

^m 

THU 

CO 

71 

-m- 

RA 

coo 

48 

f\ 

HI 

0 

72 

-m 

RI 

000 

49 

«=m 

HU 

00 

73 

^ 

RU 

CO 

50 

-tTT- 

HE 

74 

i^h 

RAB 

c 

51 

m 

VA 

ceo 

75 

]^-] 

RAK 

00 

52 

<e:^ 

VI 

000 

76 

ii^ 

RA8 

0 

53 

.5^ 

VU 

0 

77 

-^)^ 

AR 

000 

54 

^ 
T^ 

TAN 

0 

78 

m 

R 

CO 
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No. 

9    Form. 

Sonnd. 

No. 

Foim. 

Sound. 

0 

79 

Rfr^ 

BO 

98 

:^TT 

?u 

80 

T'=^TT- 

RE 

94 

t:^ 

8 

p 

81 

5^T 

LU 

CO 

95 

y^ 

SEN 

82 

<j:T^ 

AL 

0 

96 

Bin  - 

CHI 

000 

83 

<«=r<T 

EL 

p 

97 

TTTE 

CHO 

84 

V 

8A 

ceo 

98 

Nf 

YA 

000 

85 

^ 

SI 

0 

99 

-yT< 

YU 

00 

se 

:^T 

av 

CO 

100 

-¥ 

YE 

87 

<« 

SAN 

c 

101 

:i<T- 

YD 

88 

5^-m 

8AR 

CO 

!:<^«< 

PASSANt 

89 

TH 

AS 

000 

^? 

tinI 

90 

^<n 

8 

000 

-t:^<- 

1 

91 

H 

f^ 

CO 

-TH 

1 

92 

<T- 

?I 

000 

Some  considerations,  which  will  he  mentioned  in  the  Analysis  of 
the  Artaxerzes  Inscription,  induce  me  to  propose,  but  with  some 
doubt,  the  sound  of  am  for  the  character  ^Y>"^  (No.  45  of  the  Sylla- 
barium),  which  I  have  there  made  ti/e.  The  resemblance  in  shape  of 
the  Babylonian  character  ^T.^  (No.  68  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  list) 
had  suggested  this  reading  before  I  had  examined  the  Inscription 
alluded  to ;  but  I  rejected  it  as  unlikely.  It  has  acquired  a  greater 
probability  now,  though  perhaps  not  much ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  make 
the  alteration  in  the  alphabet. 

It  will  appear  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  above  developement 
of  the  Soythio  syllabarium,  that  the  phonology  of  the  language  must 
be  left  to  more  experienced  scholars.  That  developement,  so  &r  as  it 
IB  followed  out,  points  to  a  close  analogy  with  the  language  now 
spoken  in  Finland.    The  Finnish  language,  in  the  nature  of  its  sounds 

VOL.  XV.  E 
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generally,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  distinction  between  sards  and 
sonants,  and  tbe  av^oidance  of  dashing  consonants,  is  quite'  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Scythic.  The  Magyars,  the  Laplanders,  and  in  a 
great  measure  the  Volga  tribes,  perhaps  from  the  more  powerful 
political  influence  of  the  Indo-C^ermanio  people  with  whom  they  are 
in  contact,  or  from  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  those  nations, 
have  acquired  a  greater  facility  in  combining  consonants,  and  in 
beginning  syllables  with  sonants;  or  else,  as  a  Finn  would  say,  hare 
lost  the  delicacy  of  ear,  which  in  the  purer  state  of  their  languages 
would  instinctively  teach  them  to  avoid  such  uncongenial  sounds.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  predicate  the  ancient  condition  of  any  of  these  tongues. 
I  know  of  nothing  written  in  the  Magyar  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  of  the  other  Ugrian  languages  we  have  nothing  above 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  except  perhaps  the  nndeciphered  monument 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  church  of  Voshemsk,  not  fat  from  the 
city  of  Yarensk,  in  Vologda,  which  is  believed  to  be  in  the  Zyrianian. 
The  great  Finnish  heroic  poem,  ^*  The  Kalevala,"  may  be  of  any  age ; 
but  as  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  down  to  us  wholly  by  word  of 
mouth,  it  has  naturally  varied,  like  all  traditional  poetry,  with  the 
varying  forms  of  the  language.  All  .this  makes  it  difficult  to  give  a 
confident  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  likeness  or  nnlikeness  of  either 
of  these  languages  with  the  one  we  are  considering ;  but  it  is  probable 
on  the  whole  that  the  Finnish  scholar  will  be  best  able  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  Scythic  phonology.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  now  is 
to  arrange  the  characters  which  are  more  or  less  certainly  known,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  shew  the  system,  or  want  of  system,  which  cha* 
racterized  their  invention  or  selection.  The  chief  use  of  such  arrange- 
ment will  be  to  shew  what  sounds  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  language 
without  characters  yet  known  to  represent  them,  and  thus  to  aid 
investigators  in  finding  values  for  the  characters  of  whose  pronun- 
ciation we  are  ignorant. 

I  will  first  state  what  might  have  been  the  theoretical  idea  of  the 
syllabarium ;  and  here  the  arbitrary  distinction  which  has  been  made 
between  p,  b,  and  f,  and  that  between  k  and  y,  must  be  ignored;  not 
but  that  there  was  a  difierence  in  the  sounds  as  well  as  forms  of  the 
characters  which  are  distinguished  by  the^  consonants,  but  its  nature 
is  unknown,  and  it  was  as  likely  to  be  in  the  vowels  as  in  the  con- 
sonants, a  distinction  in  fact  between  the  broad  and  narrow  vowels, 
combined  perhaps  with  a  difference  in  the  consonants,  as  in  Turkish, 
Mongol,  and  Manchu;  the  aspirate,  which  is  quite  uncertain,  must 
also  be  disregarded.  I  think  there  were  thirteen  initial  consonant 
sounds :  p,  k,  t,  t,  th,  v,  n,  r,  I,  s,  9,  ch,  y;  eleven  of  these  may  have  been 
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final  soundfl,  tk  And  y  )>eiiig  excluded;  and  that  there  were  three  vowels^ 
a,  »,  aod  u.  Each  vowel  might  form  a  syllable  alone,  or  followed  by 
a  terminal  consonant,  which  would  gire  36  syllables,  and  each  syllable 
might  take  any  of  the  initial  consonants,  making  altogether  504 
possible  syllables.  The  framers  of  the  syllabariam  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  devise  characters  for  syllables  having  i  or  u  between  two 
consonants,  because  we  find  every  such  syllable  made  by  two  cha- 
racters, as  niff,  ytU,  sin,  hu8,  rus,  pir,  with  very  many  others.  This 
would  withdraw  286  syllables  from  the  syUabarium,  leaving  218 
possible  syllables  to  be  provided  with  characters.  If  the  authors  of 
the  syUabarium  ever  intended  to  invent  characters  for  all  these  syl- 
lables, they  did  not  carry  out  the  intention,  for  we  find  about  40  such 
syllables  represented  by  two  characters;  we  have  for  example  bak, 
bar,  kap,  thap,  ncu,  &o.  &o.,  so  written,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  all  the  syllables  that  could  be 
thus  represented.  Thus,  if  every  hypothetic  syllable  existed  in  the 
language,  and  all  those  which  are  not  found  written  with  two  cha- 
meters,  had  actually  single  characters  to  represent  them,  there  would  be 
something  less  than  180  characters;  but  as  either  supposition  is  very 
unlikely,  the  probability  is  that  we  have  before  us  very  nearly  all  the 
characters  used.  These  I  have  set  down  at  barely  105,  of  which 
perhaps  20  are  of  unknown  values.  For  these  20  unknown  cha- 
racters we  have  syllables  to  seek;  and  although  the  undetermined 
syllables  are  Sre  times  more  numerous  than  the  characters  we  have 
to  spare  for  them,  we  may  reduce  the  number  very  considerably  by 
attending  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  characteristic  structure  of 
the  alphabet  generally.  We  will  see  what  syllables  are  not  repre- 
sented in  our  list :  of  simple  sounds  we  want  fki,  no,  la,  U,  cha,  chu,  yi; 
and  all  these,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were  likely  to  have  existed  in  the 
language :  if  so,  they  must  have  had  representatives,  and  most  probably 
some  of  the  20  unvalued  characters  were  these  representatives.  We 
have  then  14  characters  still  to  spare,  and  for  these  the  most  probable 
sounds  may  be  selected  out  of  the  90  or  100  possible  which  are  left 
for  choice.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  more  forms  for  ter- 
minal consonants  are  wanted ;  we  have  of  these  already  a  fair  amounty 
and  we  know,  from  such  syllables  as  hat,  put,  tit,  tut,  ham,  sam, 
tim,  mm,  9um,  that  some  at  least  of  the  final  consonants  which  are 
*  represented  in  our  alphabet  by  only  one  form  each  could  follow  any 
vowel  indiscriminately.  Nor  are  any  of  the  syllables  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  same  sound  likely  to  have  single  characters  to  repre- 
sent them,  because  whenever  such  syllables  occur  in  the  remains 
we  have,  they  are  always  niade  by  two  characters,  as  in  sm,  nan, 
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taif  &c.  No  oUier  Tallies  remain  theii  among  the  possible  syllables 
than  snoh  as  consist  of  two  differing  consonants  with  a  between  them, 
and  which  are  not  already  found  in  the  Inscriptions  made  by  two 
characters.  The  whole  possible  number  of  these  is  about  40,  and 
the  following  may  be  selected  as  probable;  nat^  rat,  tap,  vap,  aap,  pom, 
tarn,  pan,  tan:  these  sounds  were  probably  among  those  represented 
by  our  spare  characters^  and  perhaps  pas  and  nas  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  Those  which  occur  only  once  or  twice  altogether  would  have 
stood  for  some  of  those  sounds  I  have  considered  improbable.  Of 
course^  with  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  throughout  this  schemci 
and  the  arbitrary  assumptions  on  which  much  of  it  is  based,  the 
numbers  given  above  must  be  taken  with  a  large  allowance,  and 
possibly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  will  be  thought  superfluous;  but 
I  believe  it  may  save  the  future  searcher  some  trouble. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  an  opinion  which  I  have 
rather  ventured  to  admit  with  reluctance  than  to  adopt  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  syllabarium  was  originally  contrived  for  a  Scythio 
language;  the  unchangeable  roots,  the  agglutinative  structure,  and  the 
simple  syllabization  of  such  tongues  is  so  perfectly  suited  to  such  a 
mode  of  writing,  while  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  tongues  cannot 
without  the  most  awkward  and  unsystematic  arrangements  be  repre- 
sented by  it,  that  this  opinion  is  forced  upon  me,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  and  in  opposition  to  all  preconceived  notions  on  the  matter. 

The  Inscription  at  Behistnn  follows,  the  equivalent  of  each  cha- 
racter being  given  separately,  and  the  whole  transcribed,  line  for  line, 
as  on  the  rock:  the  determinative  perpendicular  is  shown  by  com-> 
mencing  the  following  syllable  with  a  capital  letter;  the  horizontal 
determinative  is  inserted  in  its  proper  form.  As  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  transcript  represent  the  Inscription  as  nearly  as  may  be,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  words.  Wherever  the  characters  on 
the  paper  cast  are  so  &int  as  to  be  uncertain,  the  transcript  is  put  in 
italic  tj^ea.     Restorations  are  placed  between  brackets. 
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tai, 
thai 
and 
cha] 
the 
tarn 
by  < 
list, 
stoo 
coar 
and 
num 
poss 
I  be 
] 
rathe 
dene 
langt 
simp 
niod< 
with 
eentc 
evid< 

1 

racte 
as  01 
mem 
detei 
mak< 
atten 
the  I 
italic 
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hi  [ya  a  s]  na  Ft  t 
Ta  ri  [ya]  va  m  s  Ko 

hi  aA;  22  sa  m  va  T 
'Jhi  [8  pi]  8  T  ta  ri  Jt 
^  flA:  [ka  van  ni]  ^i  j&  ti  ri 

ha  vi  [Ko  fa]  hi  ak 
n  [vas  Ko  vas]  yu  /  ^a  sa 
B  ta  na]  JEb  vas  Hu  yu  t 
B  ye  p  po]  Hu  ni  na  ti 
'{  Ba  pi  la]  fa  hi  ah  Aa 
i,  pa  hi]  ak  I  ya  u 
t  Sar  ra]  in  has  pa  hi  ak 
r  ru  pa  vi]  tha  na  hi  ah 
\  Ta  hi  ya  u]  s  hi  ah 
jBL  na]  tas  lu  ha  [vas]  Hu 
' pa  yu  t  ta 

t  tu  ka]  yu  far  ri  r  hu 

la m  na  2h  hi 

ta  [s]         [hi]  ah  Ta  ri 

ta  8  ku  s]  Su  Ko  vas  ye 

to  na  an  ri]  ye  p  po  Hu 

kavi]  Ni  [van  syxi]far 

an  pn  chi]  ya  JPbr  ti  ya 

^  [ri  ya  fa  ik]  hipo  ri  s 

Ikn  t  ta]  Par  san  ik  hi 

|X  Ru  ven  ]si]t  Vahu  s 

•u  an  mon]  ^  an  vi  han  na 

I  -^ 

'ra8  sa  ak  ri  Kan]  pu  chi 

Ek  yu]  far  ri  ih  hi  po 

]   .  .  Ko  vas  yu  far  ri 

.  [hi]  ah  vas  nl  Kanpu 

u  pa]  p  po    Oau  va  f 

}  Ni]  ha  vi  tas  vas  n< 

)t  Va]  ta  pa  hi  ah  hu  t 

I  pa  na  var]  ri  8 

1  ki  r  Par  8ar]  ra  in 

IS  su  nos  vas 

WmY2iA]Tassunosrsi 

hi  ah  Ah  ha  ri  as  ki 

li  u  ra  vas  ta  af  ti  ya 
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.  na  X  on  na  (m  [an  mon]  9  an  ba  ya  jra  ti  e  na 

t&  ak  ka  Va  ku  [a  t]  af  pi  tfa  ku  t  iA 
ni  8  >"  Si  iktuukvatisyesi^I^ssa  ya 
Hu  e  vi  fu  [ya  sa  a  ri  in]  a  u  ra  vat  ta  na 

hi  ak  lia  ri  [ya  y^  n  a]  £b  na  an  ri  Ko 
no  gaya  f  i»  [ka  fa  ya]  passan  ki  ta  tha  p  p  po 
^  yn  i  ta  p  po  [Ghiu  ya  t  ta]  ak  ka  Va  ka  s 

hi  ak  p^Jl  ye  9  [pa]  .  .  .  chi  va  p  pi  Jm  , 
*las  8U  [nos  .  .  ka  ta  va]  /tomoii  hi  ta  ku  t 
\n  B  p  po  ta  [hi  e]  .  .  to  ye  chi  tu  tha  p 
%,  9a  u  vi  in  a  u  [la]  ra«  to  Ha  ye  Hu  ya  t 
agatm  ki  ta  ye  chi  tu  an  ka  ^  1^  Va  \a  hi 
£Ui  ya  /  to  ak  ka  [  Va  ku  s]  ►  ^  y«  ^  Ni  ka  yi 
rt  ytf  p  po  Hu  [ik  ki  yar]  jru  t  ta  ak  tha 

jz,  va  u  i  Ko  na  an  ri  tha  p   Oau  ya  t 

far  tu  ra  Vk  ha  tar  ra  an  va  Sa  ak  ri 
7  Hu  yu  t  ta  va  ra  vat  nl  A  far  ti  £&  Ho 
ri   e  yas   nl   So  vat  yu  far  ri  A  &r  ti  fa 

ye  si  Pa  |>t  /i#  r  ra  ^  hi  na  hi  ra  Sa 
:  r  ti  ras  ka  na  [an  ri]  Hu  Nabu  ku  tar  m 

fa  yar  ri  to  Ni  ti  t  [pa  al]  yu  fiur  ri  ik  ki 

»i   In  fa  pa  yu  far  ri  var  ri  i    ^        hi  ak 

far  iJL  ik  ki  no  ga  ya  K  B  ^\  TO,  yu  far 

f  pi  ya        hi  ak   lb  ri  ya  ya  n  a   Ko  na 

:a  ak  ih>  na  an  r»  Hu  Nabu  ku  tar  ru  tar 

je  61  tk  Yi  pa  tha  fa  ti  ^Ti  ik  TA  >^ Sen  ri 
n4>t  vat  ka  m ni  ka  'j^  -f^  po  ke  hi 

hk  hA  a  u  ra  vat  [ta  pi]  til?  t!  Hn  to  «  in 

not  "f^  po  Ni  i\  t  [pa  al]  yn  far  ri  na  af  pi 
ka  ye  chi  tu  ta  par  rak  m  tab  yu  t  ta  yu 
•7a  an  ri  vat  ni  [Hu]   Ba  pi  lu  po  ri  ya 

^  an  je  ti  Hm  h,  ra  ta  ta  ta  va  ta  ak  a 
BX  ru  tar  Tat  tu  not  \  ta  Vb,  Hu  ru  tat  fi 

yas  jnttayutaura  vat  ta  pi  ik  ti  Hu  ta 

or  ri  na  a  yi  [af  pi]  ya  H  [an]  naanan  man  # 
t  Tas mxnotppo Ni  ti  tpa alnaHuafpirtiik 
hiak  2br»]ratftJEbnaanr»  vat  ni 
«  ka  .  .  .  ^  Ba  pi  lu  lu  fa  ha  vat  wi  Hu 
Ba  pi  lu  var  riyakuttaNititpaalyu 
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p  pi  Ta  hi  ja  u 
a  8u  ra  hi  ak  Vu 
ka  8   hi      ak  Sa  ak 

■ya    ye    si    S    sa    wi 
r   ta  ak  yu   far   ri   A 

8  Ko  A  far  (i  na  va 
'  ki   var  fa  ni  fa   Tar 

pi    8  hi   ak  Ta 

ta  pa  ik  ki  i   va  ka 

ak  8  tar  ra  na  nt  va 
irar  pa  fa  ti  &  yu 

hi  ak  Va  ta  pa  Ha  ta 
jye  si  Par  8ar  ki  r  Hu 

ta  6  Tas  su  no8  Va 
ji  no8  i  ta  ka  Va  ta  pa 
!ik  ki  a  vi  8a  par  rak 
is   ta  pi   ik  ti   Hn   ta 

r  8i  ik  ki  af  pi  8  XX 

nl  Tas  su  nos  p  po  Hu 
ik  ki  a  vi  sa   ti   8 

an  ri  Ta  tar  si  s 
I  r  yu  t  tu  ye  chi  tu 
tn  ka  vas  nl  Ta  tar  f  i  b 
ba  Ta  tar  fi  8  r  va 
»-  Yu  va  ni  8  >-  Su  t  sa 
vas  ta  na  Tas  su  nos 
I  thu  r  va  r  na  pi  r  ka  ^ 
r  ra  p  ba  Ta  tar  si  8 
i  >-  Ar  vi  ni  ya  fa  ik 

ra  va8  ta  na  Tas  su 
aon  f  an  thu  r  va  r  na 
'  ru  r  sa  r  ra  fa  ba  Ta 
va  ye  si  Ar  vi  ni  ya  fa 

ra  vas  ta  na  Tas  su 
tha  hi  kar  ri  chi  s  na 
1  t  tas  Hu  un  sa  ti  6 
an  ri  Va  u  vi  8 
a  ik  ki  ta  ven  ye 
af  pi  8  van  ka  vas  nl 

r  sa  r  ra  fa  ba  Va  ^  , 
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IS  ni  >-  T  chi  tu  ye  si  >-  As  su  ra  an  a  vi  sa  par 

in  S  u  ra  va  8  ta  na  Tas*  sn  nos  p  po  Hu 
1.  an  an  mon  s  an  a  na  va  ak  kas  na  pi  r  ka  je 
'^a  Pa  ti  fa  far  ru  r  sa  r  ra  fa  ba  Va  u  vi  a 
ti  in  >"  A  u  ti  ja  ru  8  je  si  a  vi  sa  par  rak  m 

vas  ta  na  Tas  su  nos  p  po  Ha  nl  na  Tas  su 
.i  ta  va  je  chi  in  sa  par  rak  m  yas  yu  t  ta 
ilu  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  si  in  ni  ga  t  hi  ak 

ga  t  ta  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  po  ri  ya  tha  p  Va 
a  pa  ik  ki  a  ?i  Farra  var  ti  s  yu  far  ri  §i 
^k  m  yas  y u  t  ti  van  ra  vas  nT  sa  par  rak  m  yas  yu 
na  a  yi  Tas  su  nos  p  po  Far  ru  var  ti  s  na 
*  ka  yc  chi  tu  sa  par  rak  m  vas  yu  t  ti  hu  t  vas  nl 
>-  Rak  ka  an  tha  ak  vas  n!  Hu  Tas  su  nos  vas 
I  hi  ak  ti  t  vas  hi  ak  pe  ri  vach  chi  ya  re  ta 
%  fa  ta  r  chi  ya  s  hi  ak  vas  nt  ^  Ak  va  ta  na  t 
po  fa  pi  yu  pi  pa  •-  Ak  va  ta  na  >"  Af  var  ri  * 

hi  ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  s  Ko  na   an   ri   Ru 

k  ki  var  pa  fa  ras  ka  Tas  su  nos  pa  ye  chi  tu  p 

an  va  ra  vas  nt  Hu  Tas  su  nos  Par  san  hi  ak 

ru  ri  yu  far  ri  R  sa  r  ra  p  pi  nt  r  yu  t  ta 

ri  van  pi  yu  pi  pa  af  pi  s  van  ka  vas  nt  Tak 
:  va  ye  ta  s  &  u  ra  vas  ta  pi  ik  ti  Hu  ta  s 
nos  p  po  Pa  ti  fa  pa  r  si  ik  ki  af  pi  s  ku  t  ta 
s  hi  ak  pe  ri  vach  chi  re  ta  ki  tu  va  >-  Chi 
ya  s  vas  ni  >-  Ar  pa  ra  ye  si  a  vi  Hu  t  ru 
ye  Hu  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  yu  t  ta  hi 

b  ni  ya  fa  Hu  ik  ki  var  pa  fa  ti  fa  ba  Far  ru 
vas  sen  ri  r  yu  far  ri  Tas  su  nos  r  vach 
vi  ni  i  ta  ka  tha  ak  >-  Af  s  >^  Vi  s  ba  u  sa  ti  s 
IS  ta  pi  ik  ti  Hu  ta  s  sa  u  vi  in  S  u  ra  vas  ta  na  Vi 
n  9  an  vi  ya  kan  na  s  na  pi  r  ka  ye  chi  tu  sa  par 
u  Tas  su  nos  Par  san  ^  Rak  ka  an  var  Vi  s  ta 
ik  ki  r  po  ri  fa  vas  nt  Vi  s  ta  as  ba  Tas  su  nos 
sa  par  rak  m  vas  yu  t  ta  s  &  u  ra  vas  ta  pi  ik  ti  Hu 
k  af  pi  s  r  si  ik  ki  I  an  na  an  an  mon  ^  an  gar 
Fa  ri  ya  va  u  s  Ko  na  an  ri  vas  nt  Ta  hi  ya  hu 

ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  8  Ko  na  an  ri  Ta  hi  ya 
i  r  Far  ra  ta  ye  si  Var  ku  s  r  ra  yu  far  ri 
Hu  Lu  ba  ru  ri  Sa  ak  sa  ba  va  na  vas  »-  Ba 
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tIu  nK  na  in  u!  ti  ri  ran  pi 
:a  ta  8  S  u  ra  vas  tapi  ik  ti 
r  si  ik  ki  XXIII  an  na  an 
t  Ta  ri  ja  va  a  8  Ko  na 


^  ai  I  hu  ti  yti  B  ye  si 
» ti  ri  8  na  an  ri  Ha  Far  ti 
i  pa  Hu  ik  ki  var  pa  £&  ti 
*i  ja  ya  u  8  Ko  na  an  ri 

fa  jn  pi  pa  hi  ak  Tas  8a 
ir  sar  ki  r  Hu  La  ba  m  ri 
I  pa  ik  ki  Hu  ki  ik  hi  ak 

ri  ik  »-Af  8  >-Rak  ka  an 

ja  tas  su  nos  i  ta  ka 
^juttasSura  vas  ta 

Vi  8  ta  t  ta  na  af  pi  8  r 
:a  8  hi  ak  yas  nK  Vi  s  ta  t 
ar  sa  rak  Tas  su  nos  ju 
L  sa  par  rak  m  yas  jn  t  ta 
k  Tas  su  nos  p  po  Vi  s 
m  yas  JU  t  ta  8  hi  ak  ku  t 
fa  pi  yar  ri  s  hi 

in  ni  ta  yi  yn  po  fa  pi  i 
Hu  Par  san  ik  ki  ju 

ri  Hu  Far  ti  ya  ya  far 
1  ya  na  ye  si  Par  sar 
I  p  ti  ri  s  yi  ta  8  Vi  ya  na 
it  Tas  su  nos  3ni  pi  pa  >- 
I  >-  Ka  p  pi  8  sa  ka  ni  8 
EissauyiinSura  yas 
8  an  a  na  ya  ak  kas  na  pi 
,T  rak  m  yas  Vi  ya  na  i  [ta] 

ra  yas  ta  na  Tas  su  nos 
la  pi  r  ka  ye  chi  tu  sa  par 
t  ta  r  yu  t  tas  ti  yu  far 

ra  u  ya  ti  8  R  ya  el 
t  yen  yu  hkv  ri  ak  ka  Tas 
ia  u  ri  8  sa  p  pi  in  af  pi 
'  ta  fa  ye  Hu  >-  Ar  ra  u 
>&  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  sen  ni 
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7  ha  ye  8%  Ar  vi  ni  ya  r  ki  r  Af  ti  ta  Sa  ak  ri 
•'  tu  ti  ras  ka  Ta8  su  nospap  ^*  ri  s  na  an  ri  H  u  Naba 
u  ih  hi  varpafa  Ufa  ba  A  rak  ka  ju  far  ri  ik 
W  [yu]  t  tas  hi  ah  vas  m  Hu  Tas  su  nos  Ba  pi 
[far  ri  Hu]  JR  sa  r  ra  p  pi  m  t  ju  t  ta  ye 
ri  van  pi  yu  pi  pa  af  pi  s  van  ka  hi  ak  vas  nl  [Vi] 
ik  ti  Hu  ta  s  ^  u  vi  in  S  u  ra  vas  ta  na  Vi  in 
an  na  an  an  mon  s  an  var  ka  sa  na  s  na  pi  r  kaye 
t  ra  var  ri  ih  hi  ak  Yo  f  p  po  a  tar  ri  van  ni  ta  vi 
k  A:a  yu  far  ri  hi  ak  Yo  f  ak  ka  pa  a  tar  ri 
lu  fei  hi  ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  6  Ko  na  an 

1  8  Ko  na  an  ri  ye  p  po  Hu  yu  t  ta  >-  Pa  al  ki 

Pa  ^  yn  t  ta  sa  u  vi  in  S  u  ra  vas  ta  na  Hu  p  pi  in 
i  si  Va  ku  8  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri  Hu  Far  ti 
A  far  .  ra  yu  far  ri  A  far  ti  fa  p  pi  in  pa^  tas 
e  si  Ba  pi  lu  r  ki  r  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri  Hu  Nabu  hu 
c  Var  ti  y&  ye  si  Par  sar  ki  r  ti  ras  ka  na 
^a  tas  hi  ak  Far  ru  var  ti  s  ye  si  Va  ta  ti 
ra  y u  far  ri  Va  ta  pa  p  in  pa  Cei  tas  hi  ak  [Chi] 
ru  t  ta  Ni  van  s  Vaak  s  tar  ra  na  va  ra  yu  far  ri 
'  :i  ras  ka  na  an  ri  Ko  vas  Var  ku  s  pa  na  [Hu] 
si  Par  sar  ra  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri  Hu  Far  ti 
ak  ka  ye  si  Ar  vi  ni  ya  ra  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri 

pi  lu  fa  p  in  pa  fa  tas  hi  ak  Ta 

^  ye  a  ti  va  va  u  ri  ya  hi  ak 

»  pa  fib  ti  fa  pi  p  pi  ti  t  ki  vas  p  pi  in  pa 

u  ra  vas  ta  kar  pi  Hu  n!  na  va  p  pi  in 
hi  ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  s  Ko  na  an  ri  Ni 

8  ^a  s  Yo  ^  T  TB,  ti  %&  in  ra,  jn  far  ri  {at 
ar  va  as  tu  hi  ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  s 

I  ki  ra  jTU  t  ta  hi  ak  Ni  Ak  ka  vas  s  fi  in  >-Ti 
;^n  ^a  u  ri  6  hi  ni  ti  t  ki  m  vas  re  van 
vas  ta  ra  tha  p  p  po  ye  pe  ri  in  nl  ti  t  ki 
*  fia  an  rt  fa  t«  r»  in  S  u  ra  vas  ta  na  ta  hi  ki  ta 
u  pa  in  ras  ki  m  vas  hi  ni  Ak  ka  ^  Ti  pi  ye  vas  s 
r  aA;  yu  far  ri  in  n!  u  ri  in  ra  ti  t  ki  vas  re  van 
pi  ku  s  sen  pa  fa  yu  pi  pa  na  ye  ni  fa  ba  ak  in  nl 
hi  ah  Ta  rtya  va  u  s  Ko  naan  ri  am  Ni  u  ri  s 
alne  ye  in  ni  tar  txm  ti  Tas  su  nos  p  in  ti  ri  in  ti  S  u  ra 

ka  tak  ti  nl  hi  ak  an  ka  sa  rak  lu  al  neyetartim 
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ka  a  m  hi  ak  in  nt  ti  ras 
:  in  nl  Fa  baakra  in  nl  S 
r  ri  tar  tu  ka  ir  ku  uk  ti 
t  ta  hi  ak  Ta  ri 

;i  hi  ak  hi  ni  Akkappat 
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ka  >-  Ti  pi  ye  chi  ya  in 
ta  Ni  in  ka  nl  8  nl  hi 
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kkuttaNi  van  f  nt  hini 
k  u  8  Ko  na  an  ri  Vi  in 
I  ra  hi  ak  Gaupar  yaye  8i 
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ya  fa  ka  8  Ha  Gaa  va 
PpiHtt      tahayanlu 
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GRAMMAR. 


In  approaching  the  grammar  of  a  language  whose  analogies  connect  it 
with  a  class  of  tongues  but  little  studied  by  philologists,  a  few  prelimi- 
narj  observations  on  the  structure  of  these  tongues  may  be  useful. 

The  writer  himself  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them: 
he  had  merely  glanced  at  their  most  obvious  peculiarities  before  he 
undertook  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  Median  inscriptions ;  and 
since  then  he  has  acquired  only  such  an  additional  insight  into  their 
structure  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  object,  which  was  simply 
to  make  known  the  existing  materials,  and  to  point  out  the  route 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  followed  in  examining  them,  so  that 
those  who  were  already  acquainted  with  that  route,  might  be  induced 
to  continue  the  investigation.  The  class  of  languages  to  which  he 
allades  has  been  called  the  Volga-Finnish,  or  Ugro-Tartarian;  and  it 
comprehends  the  Mordwin,  Zyrianian,  Cheremiss,  Wotiak,  and  Permian 
tongues;  the  Ostiak  and  the  Magyar  may  be  added  to  the  list.  One 
only  of  these  can  boast  of  any  degree  of  cultivation,  all  the  others 
being  spoken  by  small  and  generally  wandering  tribes  who  are  wholly 
illiterate,  and  whose  languages  would  be  unknown  beyond  theit  own 
little  circle  but  for  the  labours  of  one  or  two  learned  Finlanders,  and 
the  perseverance  of  Christian  missionaries  who  have  translated  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  these  half-barbarous  tribes. 
Of  the  languages  which  the  writer  conceives  to  have  most  analogies 
with  that  of  the  Inscriptions,  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  even 
a  vocabulary;  but  good  grammars  exist  in  which  their  structure  is 
well  and  scienti6cally  made  known.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
such  analogies  as  he  may  be  able  to  show  are  almost  all  grammatical 
only ;  he  is  however  of  opinion  that  these  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  induce  Tartar  scholars  to  carry  the  investigation  further  than  he  is 
able  to  do. 

The  following  sketch  of  two  or  three  of  the  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities of  these  tongues  may  be  usefully  read  by  those  who  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  : — 

Nouns  have  no  gender,  and  all  theur  modifications  are  effected  by 
additions  at  the  end.  These  modifications  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  there  being,  for  example,  different  forms 
for  the  dative  case  (i.^.  to  or  for  after  the  verbs  of  addressing,  giving, 
&c.),  and  what  the  Finnish  grammarians  call  the  allative  case  (^.y. 
VOL.  xv^  O 
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falling  to  the  ground),  and  the  illative  case  {e,g.  coming  into  the 
house).  The  form  of  the  nominative  caso  is  different  from  that  of 
the  so-called  predicative  case  {e.g.  he  was  a  king),  and  fekctive  case 
(he  became  a  king).  Some  of  the  languages,  as  Mordwinian,  have 
a  temporal  case,  with  a  peculiar  affix  for  such  expressions  as  ''at 
night,"  ''in  the  winter,^"  &c  The  plural  in  all  the  languages  is  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  and  the  case-ending  is  suffixed  to  the 
latter  syllable. 

Adjectives  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  substantives  in  their  form. 

Pronouns  are  declined  much  like  substantives,  though  there  is 
generally  some  difference  or  irregularity,  and  the  possessive  pronoun 
is  most  conmionly  added  as  a  suffix  to  a  noun;  as  in  Ostiak,  from  ima, 
"a,  wife,"  are  formed,  imem,  "my  wife"  imen,  "thy  wife,"  imet,  "hia 
wife;'*  and  these  compound  words  ajre  varied  in  tiieir  case«  like  the 
original  noun. 

Verbs  have  a  paucity  of  tenses,  but  a  variety  of  modifications, 
such  as  eausatives,  reflectives,  inchoatives,  negatives,  definites,  and 
others  unknown,  or  only  exceptionally  known,  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
tongues.  Two  examples  foUow:  one  of  a  Zyrianian  verb,  in  the 
present  tense;  and  the  other  of  a  Mordwinian  past  tense :*-^ 


Zyrianian. 

Verma  I  am  able. 

Verman Thou  art  able. 

Vermas He  is  able. 

Vermam  ....  We  are  able. 
Vermannyd  You  are  able. 
Vermasny  ....  They  are  able. 


Mordwinian. 

Sodyn  I  knew. 

Sodyt  Thou  knewest 

Sodas  He  knew. 

Sodynek  ....  We  knew. 

Sodyde Ye  knew. 

Sodast They  knew. 


These  few  notes  will  be  of  service  in  enabling  the  reader  to  follow 
more  readily  the  attempt  to  investigate  Scythic  grammar.  Analogies 
will  be  pointed  out  as  the  cases  occur.'    ' 


>  E,  g.f  va-ft«,  "in  the  night;**  tel-na,  "in  the  winter.  See  Qftbelents, 
p.  245.  The  Turkish  language  has  traces  of  such  case-ending,  as  yojrin,  "  in  the 
summer  ;'*  gyMhin^  "  in  the  winter  ;**  eupUn,  "  at  midday.** 

*  Works  on  Tartar  and  Ugrian  languages : — 

Versoch  Uber  die  Tatarischen  Spraohen,  von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sehott.  Berlin, 
1836. 

De  Affixis  Personalibus  Lingnamm  Altaicarum  Dissertatio.  Conscripsit 
Dr.  M.  Alexander  Gastrin.    Helsingfors,  1850. 

Versach  einer  mordwinischen  Qrammatik,  von  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gabelentz.  In  the 
Zdtsohrift  fUr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.     Gtfttingen,  1899. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

AU  substautires  form  their  genitives  by  the  addition  of  the  syl- 
lable na;  as  Afarti-na,  "of  Susiana,"  II.  6;  Ko-noy  "of  the  king," 
III.  23;  Auramasta-na,  "  of  Ormazd/*  passim. 

This  genitive  is  analogous  to  the  same  case  in  most  of  the  Tartar 
languages,  including  the  Turkish  and  Mongol,  in  so  far  as  they 
contain  the  consonant  n,  though  not  followed  by  a  vowel:  the 
Mordwin  has  lomanretiy  "of  man;"  the  Cheremiss,  erga-n,  "of  a  i^on," 
&c  The  Turkish  and  Mongol  forms  are  well  known.  Several  of 
the  Indian  languages  have  the  genitive  na,  as  the  Kamataka  and  the 
Ghondi ;  the  Brahui  has  the  same  form. 

The  only  irregularities  met  with  are  Hu-nUna,  "of  me,"  from 
Hu,  "  I,"  and  -inna,  generally  instead  of  na,  after  the  plural  termina* 
tion  fa,  as  Kofa-inna,  "  of  kings,"  I.  1 .  In  the  Artaxerzes  Inscrip- 
tion, fa  follows  inna;  and  we  have  Ko  Ko-fa-irra,  "  King  of  Kings," 
in  V.  13-4. 

The  genitive  usually  comes  after  the  noun  connected  with  it;  as 
Ko  Tahiyaus-na,  "  king  of  the  province,"  L  1;  Ko  Afarti-na,  "King 
of  Snsiana,"  II.  6;  fauvin  Auramasta-na,  "by  £Ekvour  of  Ormazd.*' 
Sometimes  appo  is  interposed,  as  Tassunos  appo  FruvarHs-na,  "the 
army  of  Fravartish,"  II.  52:  the  word  appo  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
which  becomes  virtually  a  definite  article,  like  the  Greek  09,  and 
lower  Latin  qui :  this  is  very  unlike  the  practice  of  a  Tartar  tongue, 
and  is  probably  imitated  from  the  Persian  original,  where  the  relative 
hya  has  become  really  a  definite  article.  See  the  expression  Gaumata 
hya  Mayushj  "Gomates  the  Magian." 

In  a  few  expressions  the  genitive  comes  first,  and  is  then  unac- 
companied by  the  termination  na,  as  in  Kuras  sahri,  "  C3rrus'  son," 
I.  39;  Vistasba  attari,  "Hystaspes'  father,"  I.  3.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  Volga-Finnish  usage:  we  find  in  Cheremiss,  Damderga,  "David's 
son,"  though  erga  Daviden,  "  son  of  David,"  in  the  more  usual  con- 
struction. The  word  sahri,  "  a  son,"  always  comes  after  its  regimen, 
forming,  I  think,  such  a  compound  aa  the  Greek  Pel  ides  and  Tydides, 

Elementa  Gnunmatices  TcheremiaasB.  Coii8crip«it  Dr.  M.  A.  Caatr^ 
Knopio,  1845. 

▼enach  einer  Gntmmatik  der  syrjttaischen  Sjtnehe,  von  F.  J.  Wiedenuum. 
B«fal,l847. 

Vennch  einer  Grmmmatik  der  tscheremiwriichen  8pr»che,  von  F.  J.  Wiede- 
mann.    Beval,  1847. 

Yertneh  einer  ost^aldMhen  Spnehkhre,  von  Dr.  M.  A.  Castr^a.  St  Ptoters- 
lNirg,1840. 

Grammatik  der  wotjakisehea  S^raehe,  &o.|  von  F.  J.  Wiedemann.  Reval,  18S1. 
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or  the  Rusdian  Paaloyicfa ;  while  tar,  its  equivalent,  is  always  in  the 
usual  position;  as  tar  KuraS'tia,  "  aon  of  Cyrus,*'  III.  58,  like  the 
Mordwin  tsura  Joman-en,  "son  of  man."  The  transposition  is,  I  think, 
confined  to  the  case  of  kindred,  and  to  the  pronoun  Su,  used  as  a 
possessive.  When  two  suhstantives  are  in  apposition  in  the  genitive 
case,  the  second  only  takes  the  termination,  as  Tariyavaus  Ko^na,  "  of 
Darius  (the)  king,"  III.  23.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  in  the 
Artaxerxes  Inscription.  The  genitive  is,  in  one  instance  at  least,  used 
as  the  agent  of  a  passive  verb,  as  tq>po  Hu-ni-na  yuitaky  "  what  was 
done  by  me,"  III.  71. 

One  of  the  dative  cases  is  made  hj  pa:  examples  are,  Ta^sunos-pa, 
"[he  said]  to  the  people,"  I.  60,  II.  6,  10,  59,  Ac;  Bapilu^a-fa,  "to 
the  Babylonians,"  III.  40.  It  appears  to  be  used  instead  of  na^  in 
I.  57,  where  we  find  Xa^as  Afarti-pa  Hu  yuttcHxira^  "  I  am  king  of 
Susiana."    See  also  line  62. 

The  preceding  particle  appears  to  be  regularly  used  in  one  con- 
nection only,  with  the  verb  "  to  say;"  but  ikki  or  ikJca^  which  seem 
to  be  indiscriminately  used,  is  found  under  several  conditions:  it 
fellows  the  name  of  a  place,  governed  by  a  verb  of  motion,  in  I.  24, 
63;  II.  37,  40,  48,  49,  and  elsewhere — Mata-pa4khi poriya,  "I  went 
to  Media,"  II.  49,  is  an  instance;  it  follows  pronouns  under  the  same 
conditions  in  I.  29,  61,  64;  II.  12,  &c.,  as  Hu4hhi  noyaik,  "he  was 
brought  to  me,"  I.  64;  it  shows  also  rest  in  a  place,  as  Arminiya-fa- 
ikki  fotiif  "  he  remained  in  Armenia,"  II.  48.     See  more  examples  in 

I.  25,  26,  44;  II.  5,  12,  20.  Ikki  also  makes  an  adverb  irMki, 
"greatly,"  of  the  adjective  irsa,  "great,"  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  Magyar  eros  and  the  Ostiak  or. 

This  particle  is  allied  to  the  Magyar  nek,  the  Dekkan  yukka,  and 
io  the  Tartar-Turkish  ya,  ke  (see  Schmidt,  p.  55).  It  i&  almost 
certainly  the  Mordwin  so-called  adessive,  in  such  phrases  as  mastor^a, 
"on  the  earth;"  ked-ya,  "in  the  hand;"  kenksh-ka,  "through  the 
door,"  &c. 

Mar  denotes  "  from  "  and  "  by,"  as  Bapilu-mar,  "  from  Babylon,* 
11.49;  avi-mar,  "from  thence,"  II.  55;  i2ffMan-mar, " from  Rhages," 

II.  73.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  ikki,  as  in  Kanpuchiya-ikki- 
mar,  "from  Cambyses,"  I.  29;  and  it  is  always  so  combined  with  Hu^ 
makiqg  Mu-4kki-^nar,  "  from  me,**  I.  5, 8;  II.  7,  11,  59, 68.  We  have 
2^man9  Mkavi  ikki-mar,  "  from  our  family,"  I.  46.     It  forms  the  agent 


I  These  may  be  more  alike  in  soimd  than  here  represented;  the  eyllable  I 
have  called  iH  ie  not  found  in  any  proper  name,  and  the  vowel  ia  inserted  merely 
AH  eoDJectore ;  HM  is  much  more  frequent  than  tfrio. 
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of  a  possire  in  I.  19 — appo  anka  Hu-ikki-mar  tirikka,  "  whaterer  was 
said  by  me."  In  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscription  we  find  ikka-mar,  as 
Fm-tan^ka-mar,  "from  Persia,*'  line  14;  appo  Su-ikka-^nar  (^tarrikoy 
"what  was  said  to  them  by  me,**  line  15,  Mar,  or  vctr,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Mordwin  particle :  see  ninze  tnaro  and  nize  marto, 
"from  his  wife.^—Gabelentz,  pp.  389,  415. 

Va  implies  "  in.*'    See  the  following  examples : — 

Tipi  ye  va  riluik    Written  in  this  tablet,  IIL  67. 

Tip!  ye  va  inni  riluik    ....  Not  written  in  this  tablet.  III.  70. 

Tatar^is  ir-va  sinnifift They  went  against  Dardases,  II.  24, 29. 

Barsa  ye  va    In  this  Persepolis,  xv.  13. 

Apin  hif-va  puttaua   I  drove  them  into  the  water,  (1)  I.  77. 

His  ye  va  sathak    In  this  water  they  were  drowned,(?)  1. 7  7. 

Atnir-va On  the  cross,  II.  57,  66. 

Chi&  Hu-nlna  va  rabbaka    He  was  chained  in  my  palace,  II.  56,  QQ» 

This  postposition  appears  to  be  retained  in  Mordwin,  forming  the 
adessive  case  after  a  vowel,  as  kudo-va,  "  in  the  houae;''  pand(M>($,  "  on 
the  mountain." 

AHvOf  "in"  or  "among,"  as  Thhufous  ye  ativa,  "in  these  pro- 
vincesy"  I.  17;  TahUfaus  atwa,  "in  the  province,"  L  25:  see  also 
I.  26 ;  III.  60.  The  Persian  equivalent  is  sometimes  atara^  as  in 
L  21;  sometimes  a  locative,  as  in  lines  34  and  35,  The  word  clearly 
includes  the  particle  va. 

We  now  come  to  a  particle  which  appears  to  subserve  a  variety  of 
uses ;  it  is  that  which  we  render  vas  or  mas.  This  particle  forms  the 
predicative  and  factive  oases,  it  acts  as  a  definite  article,  probably  as 
an  acousative  case  also,  and  forms  derivative  substantives;  and  in  all 
^ese  uses  it  has  its  alHed  particle  of  similar  etymology  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Ugrian  tongues. 

1^.  As  a  predicative  or  feustive,'  it  follows  the  substantive  Ko  very 
frequently,  as  HuKo-vas  appini yuttOj  "I  was  appointed  king,"  1. 10; 
Ko-vas ytffri yuttas,  "he  became  king,"  II.  12;  it  is  also  found  with 
other  nouns,  as  Saksabavana-vas  Bakfia  yuttas,  "he  was  satrap  of 
Bactria,"  II.  80.  See  also  I.  7,  45,  57,  5S;  II.  51;  III.  55,  5^,  The 
only  case  where  the  particle  vas  is  omitted  after  Ko  used  as  a  £Eu:tive 
is  in  II.  80.  In  this  signification  vas  appears  allied  to  the  Cheremiss 
e$h,  as  in  Mark  x.  8,  lit  kogonek  ik  kap-esh,  "  they  shall  become  one 
body;"  and  in  John  ix.  32,  kuda  ChrUttk-esh  sheplia  t^Jam,  "  who 
considered  him  to  be  Christ."  The  same  case  is  made  in  Zyrianian 
by  OS,  as.  Matt,  v.  36,  yedjid-os  libo  sydd-^  kerni,  "  to  make  it  black 
or  white."     In  Murdwin,  this  case  is  made  by  ki. 
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2'^.  Leas  oftoD^  and  leas  oertainlj,  vas  appears  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  definite  article,  or  else  it  fcMrms  the  aocusatiye.    A  mutilated  example 

is  fonnd  in  in  I.  67,  where  we  read  Hu  DMittnoi-wu,  ka "I 

the  people.*'  A  better  instance  is  in  II.  54,  Hu  Taisunos-vas  mi  taven, 
"  I  sent  out  my  people."  In  the  following  line  we  find  Hu  tfefim^vM, 
hiak  tit^aSy  hiak  peri  vachckiya,  "  I  cnt  off  the  nose,  and  tongne,  and 
ears,**  where  the  omission  of  cum  after  peri  shows  some  variation  of 
usage  in  the  plural  number.  If  in  the  last  example  we  prefer  to  con- 
sider this  particle  as  a  representative  of  the  pronoun  *'  his,"  we  have 
Ugrian  analogy  to  support  the  supposition.' 

The  cognate  forms,  which  support  the  above  views,  are  these :  in 
Mordwin,  «  forms  a  definite  article,  as  loman-g,  "  the  man,'*  p.  245 ;  in 
^yrianian  os  and  es  make  the  accusative  case;  in  Mordwin  zo  makes 
the  possessive  "  his,"  as  kede-zo,  ^'  his  hand." 

In  Boprakimmas,  "  the  battle,"  and  titkimmas,  "  falsehood,"  which 
so  frequently  occur,  the  final  mas  may  be  the  definite  article,  or 
perhaps,  the  word  may  come  under  the  form  mentioned  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

3°.  Fas  forms  a  derivative  substantive,  as  Kovas,  **  kingdom,"  from 
Koy  ''king."  This  word  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  inscriptions 
(see  I.  7,  9,  20,  21,  30,  45,  46).  The  Cheremiss  language  uses  the 
termination  nuuh  in  the  same  way,  making  (e.g,)  kecJuMmuk,  "a  sun- 
blind,"  from  keoha,  "the  sun;"  idrdmash,  "a  woman,"  from  «fyr,  "a 
girl."  The  Zyrianian  uses  os  for  this  purpose,  as  purtoi^  "  a  sheath/' 
from  purty  "a  sword." 

The  termination  ra  has  clearly  the  force  of  an  indefinite  article, 
and  this  value  is  made  conspicuous  by  a  comparison  of  III.  52  and  57, 
where,  in  passages  precisely  similar  as  to  sense,  '^a  Persian"  is 
rendered  by  JParsar-kir  in  the  first,  and  Farsar-ra  in  the  second 
instance ;  it  will  be  shown  that  kir  is  the  numeral  "  one."  Sometimes 
irra  is  used  instead  of  ra.  The  following  examples  are  found  in  the 
Inscription : — 

Parsar-ra A  Persian,  II.  57,  90,  91,  92. 

Arminiya-ra    An  Armenian,  III.  58. 

Afar/i^ra A  Susiau,  I.  56;  III.  50. 

Asagartiya-ra A  Sagartian,  III.  55. 

>  See  also  Castr^o,  De  AffixiB  persoiialibiu^,  &o. :  "  Pmcipue  tertia}  penon» 
affixum  compluribua  in  lingulr  cognatis,  ut  videtur  ad  nativam  suam  indolem 
exuendam,  articulique  defiuiti,  quo  hie  Hngiue  genemttm  carent,  Tim  Bensim  sus- 
cipiendam  nititur/*  page  11. 
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Bftpila-na   A  Bftbyloniao,  I.  59. 

Markns-irra A  Margtaxk,  III.  56, 

Yo^irra  titain-ra    Any  man  who  is  false,  III.  64. 

Yoe-irra  tiras-ra Aay  one  who  is  a  liar.  III.  83. 

In  II.  79y  we  have  Markus^irra  as  a  plaral.  It  wonld  appear  as 
thoogh  irra  were  required  after  any  syllable  not  closing  with  a  or  r, 
which  would  render  the  last  syllable  of  Jfartu  doubtful.  Irsarra,  ''  a 
leader,"  or  simply  "  great,"  is  probably  the  same  form«  Ko-fa-ittra^  in 
T.  14,  b  a  genitive  case,  put  in  the  place  of  the  more  usual  form 
Ko-fa-inna,  In  these  cases  ra  is  perhaps  the  same  particle  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  section  of  verbs  to  make  a  verb  indefinite  or  contin- 
gent. The  numeral  hir^  preceded  by  the  sound  of  r,  is  found  in  the 
following  instances:  Farsar-kir,  "a  Persian,"  11.  13,  38;  III.  52; 
^r»i»nty0-rA;»r, '^ an  Armenian,"  II.  22,  36;  Bapilu^kir,  "a  Babylo- 
nian," III.  51. 

The  plural  number  is  formed  by  adding  pa  or  fa,  but  these 
particles  are  not  used  indiscriminately;  fa  follows  a  syllable  com- 
mencing with  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  and  pa  one  beginning  with  a 
surd  or  sonant.  We  have  thus  Arminufo-fa,  Parthuva-fa,  Bapilu-fa, 
and  Sukta^-pa,  KcUhatukas-pa,  Markuf-pa,  In  the  inscription  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  we  find  op  used  instead  of  pa  or^.  J^b  is  followed 
by  fa  (see  I.  1,  7,  8.),  which  might  show  that  ho  is  not  the  sound 
of  this  word.  I  have  thought  sometimes  of  suggesting  8<Mr  (as 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  ^  and  Latin  Gsssar)  or  aahj  as  part  of  the 

names  of  Arsaces  and  Valarsaces,  which  might  have  been  written 

^  -'n  w  «>•»  it^  <^\^  ^  -'IT  w>  -d  ^ 

aresaky  "great  king,"  and  valrarssak,  "very  great  king,"  and  the 
values  of  the  syllables  val  and  art  would  suit  the  etymology;  but 
as  the  character  is  used  in  no  other  word)  any  change  would  be  purely 
a  guess.  Tahiyaus,  "a  province,"  is  used  at  Behistun  as  a  plural, 
without  the  pluralizing  particle  (see  Col.  II.  1,  &c,);  but  in  the 
smaller  inscriptions,  we  fiud  Tahii/us-pa-na,  "of  the  provinces;"  the 
final  8  perhaps  induces  the  use  of  pa,  as  in  VUha^anM-pa-na^  ii.  3-4. 
Ta89uno8  and  T09  appear  to  be  always  plural.  "  The  gods'"  is  rendered 
anappipa  in  xvii .  1 4,  and  elsewhere. 

The  plural  takes  the  case-endings  after  |>a  or  ^,  as  JKofa-inna, 
"of  the  kings,"  I.  1 ;  Bapilurfa-pa^  "to  the  Babylonians,"  I.  62; 
Mat^pa-ikki,  "  to  the  Medians,"  Sec,  But  the  A^xerxes  Inscription, 
as  stated  before,  forms  an  exception. 
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The  adjectiye  takes  the  declensional  tenninationB  when  in  connec- 
tion with  a  plural  substantive,  as  Talni-fa  arihi-fa,  "  faithful  horse- 
men/* I.  78;  II.  54;  To^  ariki-fa^  "faithful  men,"  I.  42;  Tassuno9 
MeUthpa,  ''Median  people,"  II.  11;  Ko  Tahikus^cHM  Irsikki-fa-inna 
Tanas-pa-na,  "  king  of  the  many-peopled  provinces,"  xvii.  6-7,  which 
is  made  Ko  Ihhihw-pa  vissa-tatMs-pa-na  in  yi.  8. 

Adjectives  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  substantives.  We  find  do 
instance  of  the  comparative  degree,  and  the  superlative  is  implied 
only,  as  more  commonly  in  the  Ugrian  languages;  an  example  is 
found  at  the  beginning  of  xi.  and  xri,  irsarra  annappi-porwiy  "greatest 
of  the  gods.** 

PRONOUNS. 

Pbbsonal. 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  is  Hu,  always  preceded 
by  the  perpendicular  line ;  in  the  genitive  case  it  is  connected  with 
the  case-ending  by  the  syllable  ni^  making  Hu^ni-na,  This  word  is 
used  for  the  dative  in  I.  16,  Hu-ni-na  hutis,  "  they  brought  to  me.*' 
Hu4khi,  "to  me,"  and  Ilu-ikkimar,  "from  me,"  are  constantly  found. 
We  have  Hun,  as  an  oblique  case  in  11.  36,  Hun  ^atis,  "  he  expected 
me,"  or  "waited  for  me;"  and  in  xvii.  11  and  vi.  42,  auramsia  Hun 
nisgas^if  "may  Ormazd  protect  me;"  in  xv.  17,  Hu  is  curiously 
separated  from  un  by  the  wmrd  auravaata.  The  dative  is  expressed 
by  the  simple  Hu  in  the  expression  JKbvas  Hu  tunis,  "  he  gave  me  the 
kingdom,"  in  I.  9,  20,  and  45.  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  Tu  is 
used  instead  of  Hu. 

The  plural  "we"  is  Mku:  see  I.  8,  Niku  Kofa  hut,  "we  are 
kings;"  I.  5,  Niku  Nivan^  Akkavanni^iya  tiriocmiun,  "  we  are  called 
the  Achsemenian  family. 

The  second  personal  prononn  is  made  by  Niy  as  in  the  following 
examples: — 

Ni,  Ko  Akka  vasisfin  ....  Thou,  king,  who  hereafter.  III.  63-4. 

Ni,  Akka  vasissin    Thou  who  hereafter,  III.  66. 

Ni,  uris  appo  Hu  yutta....  Thou,  know  that  I  have  done.  III.  73-4. 

In  the  same  manner  that  Hu  takes  the  accusative  signification 
by  adding  un,  so  does  M  take  in,  making  Nin:  as  Nin  aJpU^i,  "may 
he  slay  the^,"  III.  76,  88,  a  tautology  common  to  several  languages. 
The  similar  expression  NinkanU-ni,  <'  may  he  befriend  thee,"  in  III. 
75,  86,  is  not  so  clear;  because  the  phrase  Mni  inkanninti,  in  III.  83, 
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shews  that  the  veib  is  inkanl,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy. I  think  the  repetition  of  n  was  felt  to  be  annecessarj^  as  in 
the  English  can't  for  cannot. 

The  plural  ^^you**  is  not  found;  in  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscrip- 
tion^ where  we  should  expect  this  pronoun  to  occur  in  the  address  to 
the  Persians,  the  singular  number  is  used,  both  in  Persian  and  in 
Scythic.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  with  much 
probability,  on  the  supposition  that  Darius  '^addressed  the  Persian 
race  collectively,  and  used  the  singular  number  in  token  of  their 
inferiority  to  himself.**    See  his  Memoir,  p.  310. 

The  pronouns  Hu  and  ^  have  each  a  secondary  form,  which  is  used 
somewhat  like  an  enclitic,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pronominal  personal 
and  possessiye  suffixes  are  employed  in  all  the  Tartar  tongues :  these 
forms  are  mi  and  ni.  The  first  is  identical  with  that  of  all  the 
hmguages  compared,  the  Finnish  alone  softening  the  m  to  n;  the 
second  is  found  only  in  Ostiak  and  Ottoman  Turkish,  the  Ugrian 
tongues  generally  retaining  only  d  or  t.  It  appears  that  the  original 
sound  was  nk,  still  retained  in  Tartar-Turkish,  or  nt,  as  we  shall  find 
in  the  Scythic  verbal,  termination,  which  is  also  retained  in  the  nd 
of  several  Samoyede  dialects,  as  the  Samoyed-Ostiak,  Juracic,  &c. 
See  Gastrin,  p.  28. 

Examples  are  Tahiyahus^niy  "  my  province,"  III.  65;  JVivan^-mif 
"my  iiimily,"  III.  80;  Ah/e^-mi,  "my  house,"  vi.  43;  Sunkuk-mi, 
"my  empire,"  xv.  18.  Perhaps  2hs8unos-vas-miy  II.  54-5,  may  be 
another  instance;  but  the  insertion  of  vas  looks  strange,  and  there  is 
no  equivalent  in  the  Persian  text. 

Of  the  second  person,  the  following  examples  may  be  alleged — 
Ntvan^-ni,  "thy  family,"  III.  76,  88,  and  probably  87;  auravasta 
at§a8-niy  "  may  Ormazd  enlarge  for  thee,"  III.  87;  awravasta  rifapis-ni, 
"may  Ormazd  make  vain  to  thee,'*  III.  89.  This  pronoun  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  ^n,  as  in  the  examples  quoted  in  the  preceding 
page. 

The  pronoun  mi  is  used  as  a  pot5sessive  pronoun  only,  but  the 
anidogy  of  the  second  person  renders  it  probable  that  it  might  also  be 
used  as  an  oblique  case,  either  dative  or  accusative.  It  is  of  rather 
rare  employment  in  the  inscriptions,  the  word  Hu  being  used  optionally 
for^U  cases,  as  in  Hu  Aitata,  "  my  father,"  I.  3;  Hu  Lubaruri,  "  my 
subject,"  II.  13-4,  22,  38^  61,  80;  III.  6.  We  also  find  Hu-nUna  used 
as  a  possessive— ^t»7kift^  Hu-ni-na,  "my  family,"  1. 7;  Alye^  Hu^i-na, 
"  my  house,"  III.  81.  No  genitive  of  ni  has  been  found  analogous  to 
the  Hu^i-na  of  tlie  first  person.      * 

The  possessive  "our"   is  made  by  Niknoi,   clearly  from   Nikuy 
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"  we;"  wo  hare  Niman^  Nikavi,  "  our  fiEunily^"  in  I.  6, 38, 37, 40;  and 
AJfCf  Nikavi,  "  our  house,"  I.  52,  53. 

The  pronouA  **  he"  is  made  by  yt*  far  ri,  which  I  write  yufri,  and 
suppose  to  mean  originally  ^' that  person;"  yu  being  the  remote  demon- 
strative, and  yam  a  root  of  very  wide  extension,  meajiin^  "man." 
Tufri  is  very  frequently  used,  with  and  without  the  usual  suffixes — 
Kovas  yufri  yuUas,  "he  became  king,"  II.  12;  yufrikki pans,  I.  29, 
II.  12,  yufrikka  poris,  I.  58,  "  went  over  to  him."  YuJH  is  also  very 
frequently  placed  after  proper  names,  without  any  apparent  necessity, 
as  we  may  infer  from  finding  the  same  name  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  without  the  addition.  Thus  in  I.  66,  69,  75,  we  have  Tastunos 
appo  Nititpaal  ynjri-na,  "  the  army  of  Naditabinis,"  as  though  ynfri 
were  inserted  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  the  genitive  particle  na ; 
but  in  I.  76  we  find  Ta$sunos  appo  Nititpaal-nay  without  yufri.  This 
annexation  of  yufri  to  proper  names  occurs  throughout  the  inscriptions 
(see  I.  23, 78, 79;  II.  50,  54;  III.  45,  &c  &c.),  and  the  word  looks  more 
ike  a  substitute  for  a  definite  article  than  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 
Examples  of  its  use  as  an  independent  personal  pronoun  have  been 
already  cited,  to  which  we  may  add  II.  12,  14,  59;  III.  50,  55,  where 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  II.  22,  38;  III.  18,  where  it  is 
the  object.  Once  only  (III.  22)  yufri  is  used  as  a  plural;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  it  is  so  used  inadvertently,  from  a  confusion 
between  Vibanus  (whose  name  comes  immediately  before  y^fr%)  and 
the  more  distant  TassunoB,  to  which  yufri  really  refers. 

The  secondary  form  of  yufri  is  ir,  which,  however,  unlike  mi  and 
911,  is  placed  always  before  the  verb  which  affects  it.  From  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  ir  before  a  verb,  and  after  a  proper  name,  I 
was  at  first  induced  to  suppose  it  the  mark  of  an  accusative  case,  and 
to  read,  for  instance,  Karnpuchiya  yufri  JFhrtiyar  ajpis,  I.  23,  **  Cam- 
byses  ille  Bardem  occidit,"  instead  of  Mtrtiya  ir  ajpis,  which  I  now 
translate  "he,  Carabyses,  kiUed  him,  Bardes."  Several  instances 
occur  in  which  the  pronominal  nature  of  ir  is  clear:  avi  ir  q^nya, 
"there  I  slew  him,"  I.  44;  Hu  ir  ajpiya,  "I  slew  him,"  I.  64;  Hu- 
ikki  ir  noyas,  "  they  brought  him  to  me,"  II.  65,  &c.  &c.:  it  is  also 
used  before  neuter  verbs,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  that  part  of 
our  essay.  In  III.  21,  its  appearance  before  yuttas  is  unintelligible  to 
me ;  but  it  may  have  been  written  inadvertently  as  before  a  neuter 
verb.  The  possessive  "  his"  is  made  by  nitavi,  placed,  like  Nikavi, 
after  its  noun.  It  occurs  in  I.  43,  II.  57,  III.  17,  18,  44,  45> 
always  after  the  word  afarrivan,  "  followers." 

The  plural  pronoun  "  they"  Is  made  by  the  demonstrative  appin 
or  apin,  used  indiscriminately.    I  cannot  remember  that  it  is  ever  found 
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as  a  personal  prononn  in  the  nominative  case;^  but  it  wonld  probably 
be  t^)pi,  if  80  used,  as  it  is  when  put  adjectively — see  II.  1,  appi 
Takiyaiis,  "these  provinces;"  T09  appiy  ^Hhese  men,"  III.  93.  The 
foUowing  sentences  are  examples  of  its  use :  a^n  hif-va  puttana,  "  I 
drove  them  into  the  river/*  I.  77;  mawrisaa  appm  afpis,  "he  seized 
and  slew  them,"  III.  83;  Hu  appm  ajpiya,  "  I  slew  them,"  III.  48. 
In  the  third  column,  lines  47 — 59,  we  have  this  demonstrative  used 
several  times,  like  yufri^  with  a  proper  name,  in  the  repetition  of  a 
similar  phrase,  signifying  "he  caused  the  Persians,  Susians,  &c.,  to 
rebel."  The  passage  occurs  nine  times;  and  in  the  Persian  text  it  is 
always  represented  by  the  same  words,  repeated  like  a  formula;  but 
in  the  Scythic  version,  either  from  a  love  of  variety,  or  perhaps  from 
the  unfixed  condition  of  the  language,  it  is  id  ways  rendered  by  a 
different  set  of  words.  The  passage  is  much  mutilated,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  the  variable  practice:  in  line  60  we  find  ywfri 
Jfarti-fa  appin  pafatas^  "  he  caused  the  Susians  to  rebel;"  in  line  53, 
ffufri  Afartir-fa  pafat^;  in  line  54,  yufri  Mat€t-pa  apm  pafatas;  and 
in  line  59  we  ahK)  find  apin;  in  line  52,  pafatU  replaces  pqfatas.  In 
IIL  74,  apin  is  used  apparently  in  the  singular  number.  In  III.  94, 
appir  seems  to  have  the  moaning  of  appin. 

Two  particles,  ye  and  ap,  are  found  before  verbs  which  signify 
"to  address;**  the  former  appears  to  mean  "him,**  or  "to  him,"  and 
the  latter,  which  occurs  more  frequently,  "them,**  or  "to  them.*' 
The  opposition  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  those  phrases  in  which 
Darius  addresses  the  officers  or  troops  whom  he  dispatched  upon  the 
several  military  expeditions  he  was  engaged  in :  where  he  mentions 
the  departure  of  Dadarshish,  in  II.  23,  he  says,  yechiiu  ye-Hriya^ 
"thus  I  addressed  him;*'  and  in  line  39,  speaking  to  Vomises,  he 
says,  yechiiu  ye-tiri;  in  both  cases  followed  by  vita  or  mta  in  the 
flingnlar,  the  equivalent  of  the  Persian  pridiya.  In  the  more  usual 
ease,  where  Darius  addresses  the  army  generally,  we  have  yechitu 
ap-tiriya,  followed  by  vitas,  the  equivalent  of  pritd  (see  II.  14,  62). 
Ap'tinya  occurs  also  in  I.  16,  III.  41;  ap-tirira,  in  vi.  30;  ap-tirisy 
in  II.  6, 59-60;  III.  2,  37,  and  elsewhere.  I  think  ye,  in  yetds,  II.  63, 
must  be  the  singular  pronominal  particle.  The  expressions  apvatae 
and  evapiu9ta  will  be  considered  under  the  verbs. 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  here 
detailed : — 


*  Apin  looks  like  a  nominative  case  in  vL  16,  yupa  apin  marris,  "  that  they 
kepi ;"  bat  it  may  be  "  that  to  themselves  they  kept.** 
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Nominative. 

Genitive. 

PosBeasive. 

I 

Hu 
Ni 

Hu-nl-na 

mi 

Tbou    .... 

nl 

He  

yufri 

yufri-na 

nitayi 

We 

Niku 

Nikavi 

You 

They   .... 

appr 

Demonstratives. 

Objective. 


ye  ir 


ap 


Aeensative. 

Hnu 
Nin 


appm 


The  deuionstrative  pronouns  are  ye,  '^  this/*  and  yuy  "  that." 

Ye  is  used  either  substantively  or  adjectively,  and  either  before 

or  after  its  noun  ;   as  an  adjective  it  is  either  singular  oi  plural. 

Examples  of  all  these  uses  follow :  ye  appo  Hu  yutta,  '<  this  is  what  I 

did,"  I.  21,  54;  ye  Hu  Mata^a-ikki  yutta^  ''this  I  did  in  Media," 

II.  67.  Before  its  noun:  akkaye  >-Murun  pasta,  "who  made  this  earth," 
v.  2-3;  auramofta  ye  Kovas  Hu  tunisy  "Ormazd  gave  me  this  king- 
dom," I.  20.  After  its  noun :  Tipi  ye,  "this  tablet,"  III.  84;  Takiyaut 
ycy  "these  provinces,"  I.   15,  17;  pat  ye  ativa,  "in  these  battles,** 

III.  60. 

Yu  is  always  followed  by  pa  in  the  singular  number,  and  by  pipa 
in  the  plural.     Examples— ytipa  appo  yutraska^  "that  which  has  been 

done,"  vi.  39;  appo yupa yuttas,  "what  [1  commanded  them]  that 

they  did,"  vi.  16;   Kovas  appo ^yttpa  Hu  nogaya,  "the  kingdom 

which that  I  recovered,  I.  46;  yupa  follows  ankik,  "heaven,"  in 

the  usual  introductory  passages  of  the  small  inscriptions;  as,  ankik 
yupa,  "that  heaven:*'  in  xv.  alone,  it  is  yufapa.      In  the  plural 

we  ha,Ye yupipa,  as  yupipa yujrikki ports,  "they 

deserted  to  him,*'  II.  11-2;  Tassunos  yupipa,  "those  people,*'  II.  74,  75; 
yupipa  a/pis,  "slay  them,"  II.  39;  yupipa-na,  "of  them,'*  is  found  in 
III.  72.  Yuvenpa  is  also  a  demonstrative,  and  seems  to  be  identical  in 
signification  (perhaps  in  sound)  with  yttpa ;  see  I.  1 9. 

The  indefinite  syllable  ta  or  ta  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is 
frequently  joined  to  yupa;  it  is  the  Latin  cufique,  old  Persian  chiya; 
and  is  of  still  more  extensive  use  than  either;  we  have  yupata  aura- 
masta  nisgamt,  "  that  may  Ormazd  protect,'*  xv.  20,  xvii.  24.  The 
Persian  avaschiya,  which  represents  yupata,  is  as  though  one  coidd 
say  illudcwnque  in  Latin;  in  English  we  might  say  "that  whatever  it 
may  be."  We  have  in  xv.  12,  tahie-ta,  in  Persian  aniyashchiya, 
aliudcunque,  "  any  other  soever.'*  The  Persian  chiya  is  more  elastic 
than  the  Latin  cunque,  but  it  scarcely  reaches  the  marri-ta  of  I.  29,  60, 
"  all  soever,*'  omniscunque,  and  still  less  the  verbal  ta,  which  makes  a 
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definite  tense  indefinite,  like  our  anxiliary,  in  ench  expressions  as  "  I 
hare  done,"  and  "  I  may  bave  done."  These  will  be  explained  in  the 
section  of  the  verbs,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  express  my  conviotion 
that  ta  OT  ta  19  the  same  particle  everywhere,  and  that  it  makes  either 
adjective,  pronoun,  or  verb  indefinite.  In  the  Mordwin  the  syllable 
ta  is  set  before  pronouns  with  the  signification  of  the  German  irgendy 
according  to  Gabelentz  (see  Grammar,  p.  261).  This  comes  very  near 
to  the  Scythic  meaning.  In  Ostiak  the  same  purpose  is  answered  by 
the  termination  at,  which  accords  more  in  usage  with  the  Scythic  term; 
e,g.  met  is  "something,"  mett-aty  "anything"  (see  Grammar,  p.  51). 
Other  demonstrative  pronouns  are  appiy  "these,"  in  the  accusative 
<^l>inn  or  apm.  Examples  of  their  use  have  been  given  under  the 
personal  pronouns.  Apir  and  appir  are  also  found,  but  I  hardly  know 
how  to  explain  them. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

The  Scythic  language  has  a  genuine  Tartar  relative  particle  always 
placed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  as  in  Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu  ; 
this  particle  is  pi,  and  will  be  mentioned  presently ;  but  it  has  also 
the  true  Indo-Germanic  relative  pronoun,  allied  to  the  definite  article, 
like  the  oV  and  6  of  the  Greek,  in  which  it  agrees  more  with  the  Ugrian 
languages.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  this  relative 
pronoun  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  Scythic  language,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  adopted,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  text  from  which  the 
translation  was  made,  partly  from  the  desire  to  be  literal,  and  if  the 
translator  was  a  Persian,  which  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  from 
the  difficulty  he  would  feel  in  comprehending  the  terminal  relative 
particle;  such  a  difficulty  is  felt  by  Europeans  when  they  begin  to 
translate  into  a  language  having  no  other  means  of  rendering  a  relative 
phrase ;  and  our  countrymen  in  India  are  fully  aware  of  it  when  they 
render  English  into  Tamnl  or  Telugu. 

The  Scythic  relative  pronouns  are  akka  and  appo;  the  former  is 
nsed  for  persons  only,  and  the  latter  either  for  persons  or  things.  The 
following  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  use  of  akka :  yuJH  akka 
irmrra  appini  tiristi,  "  he  who  was  appointed  leader,"  II.  8 ;  yufri 
finnik  akka  nanri,  "he  came  who  said,"  II.  51  ;  see  also  III.  20,  32, 
&c.  yi  akka  vasissin  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyaintiy  "  thou  who  hereafter  shalt 
see  this  tablet.  III.  84  :  JV?,  Ko,  Akka,  "  thou,  0  king,  who,"  III.  64. 
It  is  nsed  also  with  inclusion  of  the  antecedent :  akka  Mata-pa-na 
irsarra,  "  he  who  was  leader  of  the  Medians,"  II.  17.  Akka  takes 
the  usual  pa  in  the  plural:  akka^a  sassa  Bartiya  ir  tamasH, 
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''  [he  killed  the  people]  who  formerly  had  known  Bardes/'  I.  38 ; 
hiak  T09  akhchpa  atarrivan  nitavi  yupqfa  pi,  "and  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  adherents,"  III.  45.  A  ourioiu  instance  is  seen  here  of 
the  perfectly  indifferent  nse  of  appo  and  akka  where  persons  are 
treated  of ;  the  preceding,  line  44  has  the  whole  phrase  in  precisely 
the  same  words,  with  the  sole  difference  that  appo  is  put  instead  of 
akkthpa;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  canse  why  pi  is  exceptionally  put  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  in  which  akka  is  the  pronoun ;  this  particle 
often  closes  the  relatiye  phrase  when  appo  is  nsed,  and  the  two  sen- 
tences come  so  near  together  that  one  must  have  influenced  the  other. 
In  III.  72  we  have  akka^pa  Kb-fa,  "  those  who  were  kings,"  which  is 
in  conformity  with  Indo-Gtomanic  usage,  and  is  a  verbal  translation 
of  the  Persian  text. 

The  cases  in  which  akka  may  be  englished  by  the  definite  article 
are  numerous  :  such  as  Qnumatta  akka  Makus,  "  Gomates  the  Ma- 
gian,"  1.  33,  34,  42,  &c.,  while  the  akka  is  omitted  in  1. 40.  In  some 
cases  we  hardly  know  whether  to  take  the  article  or  relative  pronoun 
in  making  the  translation  ;  such  as  Bartiya  akka  Kuraa  sakriy  I.  39, 
which  may  be  "  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,''  or  "  Bardes,  wha  was  son 
of  Cyrus." 

Appo  is  rather  more  frequently  "employed  than  akka,  and  its  uses 
are  more  various,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  inst4neee : 


JppOy  "which," 

Kovas  appo  Ganmatta The  kingdom  which  Oomates,  &c. 

1.32. 
Kovas  appo  kutkaturrakki Tlie    kingdom   which    had    been 

taken  away,  I.  46. 

Tip!  ye  appo  hu  rilura This  tablet  which  I  have  written, 

III.  84. 

And  in  the  plural, 

Tahiyaus  ye  appo These  are  the  provinces  which, 

I.  15. 
An  annapatna....appo  Gaumafta    The  temples  which  Gt>mates,  1. 47. 


Yos  appo  atarrivan  nitavi    The  men  who  were  his  followers, 

III.  44. 


AppOj  "who. 
Yos  appo  I 

Ko-faappoHu mauriya Kings  whom  I  captured.  III.  60. 
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AppOy  like  ahkat  frequently  inoludee  ilie  antecedent : 

Appo  Ha  ap-tirija   That  which  I  said  to  them,  I.  16. 

Ye  appo  Hu  yutta    This  is  what  I  did,  I.  21-2. 

The  word  anka,  which  usnallj  means  ''  i^**  following  appo,  gives  it 
an  extended  signification:  Jppo  tmka  Hu-ikkirmar  Hrikkoj  ''what- 
erer  was  said  by  me,**  I.  19;  this  is  like  the  Latin  tiguit. 

AppOy  like  akJcoy  has  often  the  force  of  a  definite  article  ;  and  here 
also  we  can  generally  scarcely  decide  whether  the  article  or  relatiye 
pronoun  be  the  better  version;  the  following  instances  may  be  adduced: 

Tahiyans  appo  tahie The  other  provinces,  I.  26,  80,  35,  50. 

Tassnnos  appo  Nititpaal-na   The  people  of  Natitabirus,  I.  76. 

Tassnnos  appo  Ha-nl-na  ....  My  people,  II.  18, 19,  &o. 

Tassnnos  appo  Patifift-na  ....  The  people  of  the  rebels,  II.  18,  21,  38. 

Theee,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  generally  verbal  transla- 
tions of  the  Persian  text,  which  has  kara  hya  mand,  kara  hya  Nadita- 
lirdkya,  where  the  hya  is  as  much  a  definite  article  as  the  Oreek  o  in 
snch  an  expression  as  'AXef  ar^/ios  o  ^OJinrov.  The  last  cited  phrase  is 
made  Tassunosappo  Patifa  in  II.  23,  and  we  have  Tassunaa  Patifa-na, 
without  the  connecting  word,  in  II.  31. 

Jppo  also  becomes  a  simple  conjunction,  like  the,  Latin  quod  and 
English  that ;  examples  are 

Tassunos  inni  tamas  appo  Bar-  The  people  knew  not  that  Bardes 
tiya  afpika  was  killed,  I.  24. 

appo  Hn  innI  Bartiya    [Let  it  not  be  known]  that  I  am 

not  Bardes,  I.  39. 

appo  Ghiumatta innt ....  [I  laboured]  that  €k>mates  shonld 

not I.  63. 

In  I.  47>  51  and  53  we  have  repetitions  of  the  phrase  thap  appo 
amha  appuka^ta,  the  meaning  of  which  is  shewn  by  the  Persian  text  to 
be,  '^as  it  was  formerly."  As  the  combination  appo-anka  certainly 
implies  "  whatever,"  and  appuka  is  "  heretofore"  or  "  first,"  and  ta 
indefinite,  the  whole  phrase  will  without  any  difficulty  bear  the  sense 
required  ;  but  in  the  following  paragraph,  line  55,  we  have  the  same 
woids,  only  without  the  indefinite  to,  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian 
pa$ava  yathdy  "  after  that."  Now  unless  we  choose  to  make  the  same 
word  mean  both  **  before"  and  *^  after,"  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
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conclude  that  the  Scythian  translator  yaried  the  expression,  writing 
"  this  is  what  I  did  when  first  I  possessed  the  kingdom.*'  The  pur- 
port of  the  paragraph  accords  with  this,  and  the  omission  of  the  indefi- 
nite ta  will,  I  think,  hear  out  the  meaning  here  given. 

The  true  Tartar  relative  particle,  as  before  mentioned,  is  jn,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  sufficient,  as  in  Mongol  and  Turkish,  and  in  the 
Dekkan  languages,  to  distinguish  a  relative  sentence  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  pronoun,  though  it  is  rarely  so  found  in  the  in- 
scription ;  it  is  always  terminal,  and  the  following  examples  shew  its 
use :  Hu-nl-na  innl  tirivan  pi,  "which  is  not  called  mine,"  1. 23,  39,  &o. 
This  phrase  is  several  times  repeated ;  in  I.  15,  it  is  a  little  varied, 
being  written  akka-pa  Hurnl-na  iwni  tirivan  pi;  but  it  is  generally  put 
without  the  addition  :  To^  appo  aiarrivan  nitavi  yypofa  pi,  "  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  adherents,"  I.  43  ;  IT.  57  ;  HI.  17,  &c. ;  Tahiyaua 
ye  appo  pqfittifa  pi,  "these  are  the  provinces  which  rebelled,"  III.  61. 

This  is  analogous   to  the  Turkish  ^     J^  ^jjj?  "the  secret  which 

is  in  my  heart;"     ^  idXi  y  >  "that  which  is  on  high."     The  Mongol 

naghor-de-kij  "  which  is  in  the  lake,**  is  like  this,  and  the  usage  of 
Tamul  and  Telugu  is  precisely  similar.  The  Volga  tongues,  to  which 
the  Scythic  forms  are  more  closely  allied,  appear  to  have  adopted  a 
relative  pronoun  in  analogy  with  Indo-Germanic  languages;  but 
translations  from  these  languages  made  by  foreigners  are  suspicious, 
and  we  have  no  other  authority.  The  Finnish  and  Magyar  languages, 
both  cultivated  by  natives,  and  possessing  such  relative  pronouns, 
afford  a  stronger  case  against  i^e  opinion  which  I  am  myself  more 
inclined  to  adopt. 

Indeterminate  Pronouns. 

"^'All"  is  made  by  varrita,  varpqfa  ta,  and  varripqfata;  the  Ostiak 
per  and  perda^  both  having  the  same  meaning,  may  be  allied  to 
these  words.  I  rather  think  that  var  is  the  root,  that  it  is  made 
indefinite  by  ta,  and  that  the  other  words  are  plurals;  but  the  usage 
is  not  uniform.     Examples  follow :  yupa  varrita  yuttut-ta,  "  aU  that 

we  have  done,**  xv.  15;    Tiaasunos varrita poris,  "all  the 

people  deserted,"  I.  61;  Tasswnoa  varripqfata  ir  chiyas,  "all  the  people 
saw  him,"  II.  Q6,     The  same  phrase  in  II.  13,  has  varp€ffata, 

AJckari,  in  I.  39,  must  be  "  every  one."  The  Persian  equivalent 
is  chishchiya.  It  occurs  again  in  III.  80,  but  may  be  there  only  part 
of  a  word. 

"Other"  is  tahie^-m  the  Persian  text,  aniya;  it  comes  after  the 
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noon  with  appo,  as  7\ikiyau8  appo  iahie,  '*  the  other  provinoee/'  I.  26^ 
30,  B5,  50.  lu  III.  79  we  find  annap  appo  tahifapa,  "  the  other 
gods,**  after  the  analogy  of  varrifapa.  In  xv.  12,  the  indefinite  ta  is 
added,  making /a^^^a,  "any  other  whatever;"  in  Persian,  aniyaBhchiya; 
and  the  same  Persian  word  is  rendered  in  III.  69  hj  tahikita—a,n 
adrerhial  expression,  like  tahie  ikki,  in  L.  3,  put  indefinitely.  From 
a  mutilated  passage  in  III.  7>  it  appears  that  tahi  may  come  hefore  its 
noun  without  appo;  the  word  is  gone,  hut  as  the  Persian  text  has 
aniya  kdra,  "  another  army,"  and  Tassunos  is  visible  on  the  cast,  with 
the  succeeding  words  filled  up,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
phrase  was  tahi  Thssunos. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  analogies  of  the  pronouns  with  those 
of  the  Ugrian  tongues  are  feeble;  but  there  are  some,  and  if  we  go  to 
the  hinguages  of  India,  we  find  more.  I  believe  Hu,  "J,"  is  allied  to 
the  uniyersal  m  of  the  Ugrian  tongues,  and  mi  is  so  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  n  of  the  second  person  is  found  in  the  Ostiak  nen^;  and  in  the 
Tamnl,  Malayalim,  and  Tuda^  we  have  tbe  full  ni.  The  radical  k  of 
the  relative  pronoun  is  also  common  to  all,  being  ku  in  Finnish  and 
Cheremiss,  kon  in  Mordwin,  khoi  in  Ostiak,  and  kody  in  Zyrianian. 
HM  is  certainly  allied  to  the  Turkish  dakhi.  Any  others  known 
to  me  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 


NUMERALS. 

It  is  unlucky  for  our  purpose  that  the  Inscriptions  contain  no 
numeral  words,  the  perpendicular  and  hook  repeated  serving  to  show 
the  numbers,  as  in  the  other  Cuneiform  alphabets:  we  have  thus 
TT'  ITT'  V>  W'  <'  «!!!'  ^'^^°S  to  represent   2,  3,  4,  8,  10, 

23;    9  is  made  Y>  a  convenient  abridgement  not  made  by  the  Assy- 

YYY 
rians,  who  wrote  YYY.      The  only  number  written  in  letters  is  AriV, 

YYY  "^ 

"one,"  which  is  placed  so  frequently  after  a  gentile  name,  with  the 

force  of  the  indefinite  article.    We  have  thus  Parsar-kir,  "a  Persian," 

II.  13,  38;  III.  52;  Arminiya-rkir,  *^an  Armenian,"  II.  22,  36; 
Bapilu-rkir,  "a  Babylonian,"  III.  51;   Markus-rkir,  ''a  Margian," 

III.  5Q.  Buven-kiry  "a  certwn  man,"  II.  4,  9,  &o.,  occurs  frequently, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  letter  r  in  other  cases  where  r  is  not 
inherent  as  in  Parsar,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  syllable  ven 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  sound  of  ^-^g^^y .     I  had  at  first 

TOt.  XV.  H 
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selected  Jepar,  sappocing  the  ehaiaoter  to  be  a  compoimd  of  >*-^>- 

and  >-Y;  but  discarded  it  from  its  awkward  appearance:  I  now  think 
it  better  than  ven;  but  it  is  too  late  to  alter,  and  this  is  of  the  less 
consequence  as  the  syllable  is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  makeshift.  That 
the  first  r  is  not  a  part  of  the  numeral  appears  from  the  expression 
frequently  occurring  in  the  introductory  passage  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions, hir  irsikki'fa-na,  "one  of  many;"  in  the  Persian  aiva parundtiu 
The  ordinal  number  is  made  by  adding  im  to  the  cardinal.  See 
I.  7;  II.  28,  32,  44;  III.  36.  In  all  cases  where  the  inscription  is 
unmutilated,  we  find  immasva  after  the  numeral;  and  as  the  ordinal 
in  every  such  instance  is  in  a  sort  of  ablative  case,  meaning  ''at  the 
second  (or  third)  time,*^  it  is  almost  certain  that  va  is  the  case-ending 
and  mas  or  vas  the  article,  leaving  im  for  the  ordinal  formative.  This 
is  precisely  the  Samoyed  of  Gabelentz,  where  tet,  "  four,*'  makes  teiim, 
''fourth"  (see  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft^ 
vol.  V.  p.  40).  In  the  Cheremiss,  msha  is  most  frequently  the  form 
(see  Wiedemann,  p.  91,  and  Gastrin,  p.  19).  The  Ostiak  form  is  met 
(Gastrin,  p.  37).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  final  consonant  in  both 
languages  may  have  the  force  of  the  definite  article.  Unluckily,  in 
I.  7,  where  the  ordinal  is  in  the  nominative  (or  predicative)  case,  the 
impression  is  lost ;  it  would  have  shown  whether  or  not  the  va  be  a 
case-ending;  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  syllable  in  the  space 
left,  which  is  so  far  evidence  that  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  ordinal 
number. 

VERBS. 

Indications  of  the  analogy  between  the  language  of  the  Scythic 
Inscriptions  and  those  still  spoken  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga  are  more 
obvious  in  the  forms  of  the  verbs  than  in  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
though  the  only  part  we  have  of  the  verb  at  all  approaching  complete- 
ness is  the  past  tense.  We  should  have  expected  several  examples  of 
the  future  tense  in  the  third  column,  as  well  as  of  the  imperative 
mood,  and  of  any  other  modal  modifications,  if  the  language  possessed 
any;  but,  unfortunately  that  column  is  deplorably  mutilated,  and  we 
are  thus  deprived  of  certainty  in  our  conclusions.  This  perhaps  is  of 
less  consequence  in  the  class  of  languages  compared  than  it  would  be 
in  the  ludo-Germanio  tongues,  because  the  difierence  of  tense  is  made 
rather  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  between  the  root  and 
termination  than  by  any  change  in  the  termination  itself.  Probably 
some  of  these  modifications  are  concealed  under  the  forms  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  unexplained. 
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We  proceed  to  give  what  appea^rs  to  be  tKe  nonnal  fona  of  the 
past  tense. 

Veriw  ending  in  a. 


1st  Person  SiogiUar aotaya 

2nd      „  yy       ainU 

3rd       ,,  „ 


as 


Ist  Person  Ploral    ayut 

2nd      „  „       — 

3rd       „  „       aa 


Int. 

•  or  iffa 

inti 

is 

[iyia-] 

iff 


In  II. 

u  or  uva, 

[mntt], 

us. 


us. 


The  paradigm  maj  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Zjrianian 
preterite,  of  which  kery,  *'  I  have  done,"  may  serve  as  an  example ; 
it  is  thus  conjugated:  kery^  keryn^  herySy  kerym^  kerynnydy  Icerysny 
(Grammar,  p.  85).  The  Scjthio  first  person  plural  has  more  analogy 
with  the  Magyar  and  Siberian ;  the  former  ends  in  tuk  in  the  preterite 
tense,  and  juk  (pr.  yule)  in  the  present:  the  Ostiak  form  for  the 
same  case  is  euy  and  the  Samoiede-Ostiak  iU  (Gastrin,  p;  30).  The 
Scythic  second  person  singular  is  sometimes  written  inta  instead  of 
xKti;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  modification  of  the  sense  of  the  verb 
is  caused  by  this  change.     We  have  also  irti. 

The  following  examples,  taken  almost  entirely  &om  the  Behistun 
Inscription,  will  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  above  paradigm  :— 

First  Pbrson  Singular. 

In  0.— IWto,  *'I  did,"  passim;  signifies  also  "I  am**  (see  yuttds 
below). 
Fugatta  (?)  *'  I  neared,"  I.  72,  79. 
Luehoyatta,  "  I  went  away,"  II.  49. 
IToyaya,  "I  brought,  sent,"  I.  51,  63,  79;  II.  74,  81. 

In  i.—A^,  "I  killed,"  I.  76;  II.  53;  ajpiya,  I.  42,  44,  56,  64, 
69,75,79;  III.  49. 
Tiri,  "I  said,"  II.  39;  Hriya,  II.  14,  23;  III.  41. 
Vachchi,  "I  cut  off,"  II.  65 ;  vachchiya,  II.  55, 
Foriya,  "  I  went,"  I.  65,  71 ;  II.  49. 
Marriya,  "I  seized,  possessed," I.  21, 79;  mauriya,  III.  60. 

In  I.  17-8,  and  III.  81,  we  have  kukti,  "I  favoured,"  where 
kuktaya  would  have  been  expected. 

H  2 
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In  u.-Smtu,  "  I  deprived/'  I.  44  (not  clear;  perhaps  eritura), 
iwii/,  "Isent/'II.  22. 

Patu,  I.  21 ;  IL  57,  67  (I  hardly  know  the  meaning). 
Biluvay  "  I  wrote/'  xvi.  24. 

Kituva,  11.  56,  65  (certainly  a  first  person  singular,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  meaning). 

The  difference  between  »  and  iyay  as  well  as  that  between  u  and 
iitMi,  is  merely  formal.  That  there  is  a  greater  distinction  between  a 
and  aya  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  forms;  yutta  becomes 
ffuttak,  and  nogaya^  nogaik;  this  however  may  be  accidental. 

Second  Person  Singular. 

The  form  of  this  case  being  more  uncertain  and  various,  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  will  be  cited  at  length.  They  are  arranged 
here  with  reference  to  the  several  forms,  for  the  convenience  of  investi- 
gation by  others  who  may  have  better  means  than  I  have  of  penetrating 
the  value  of  the  modifications  found. 

Inti:— 

Anka  lulne   ye  inn!   tartinti,      If  thou  do  not  conceal  this  record, 
Tassunos  apin  tirinti  but  tell  it  to  the  people,  III.  74. 

Anka  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyainti If  thou  see  this  tablet,  III.  85. 

Ni  akka  »  Tipi  ye  chiyainti. ..      Thou  who  shalt  see  this  tablet, 

III.  84. 
Yufri  bini  in-kannlnti    Him  do  not  thou  befriend.  III.  83. 

The  last  example  must  be  an  imperative,  as  must  also  be  the  hint 
43dchtaintiy  hini  antartainti,  "  do  not  abandon,  do  not  oppose"  (1),  of 
vi.  48. 

In  the  phrase  nimanf-^i  hini  Jcitintiy  ^'mayest  thou  have  no 
offspring,"  in  III.  76  and  89,  the  last  word  should  perhaps  be  divided 
hit  inti,  "may  it  be  to  thee;"  but  I  do  not  quite  see  through  the 
construction. 

Inta  :— 

Anka  sarak  lulne  ye  tartinta....      If  again  thou  conceal  this  record, 

III.  76. 

Anka thap  innifapata     If  as  long  as  thoU  livest  thou  pre- 

[ye]chitu  kuktainta  serve  them,  III.  86. 
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Irti  : — 

Appo  yutirti    What  thou  shalt  do,  III.  87. 

Anka  »  Tipi  ye  inn!  kukirti ....      If  this  tablet  thoa  shalt  not  pre< 

serve,  III.  88. 

Third  Person  Singular  anp  Pluraii. 

In  a,—Chiya8y  **8aw,"  I.  5Q,  66. 
Tamos,  "kuew,"  I.  24. 
Nogasy  "brought,-  II.  Q5. 
Ywttas,  "did,"  I.  16,  19 ;  II.  20,  &o.      . 

The  verb  yut  means  "to  do,"  and  "to  be."  I  believe  these 
meanings  to  be  connected,  a^s  are  Jio  and  facio  in  Latin,  the  one  being 
the  causative  of  the  other.  Jut  in  Magyar  is  analogous  to  the  Latin 
Jit,  "it  happens,"  "it  takes  place;"  in  some  of  the  Ugrian  dialects  the 
addition  of  t  makes  a  causative;  thus,  in  Ostiak  yendem  is  "  I  drank;" 
yenttem,  "I  caused  to  drink."  In  like  manner  yutta  in  Scythic 
signifies  "  I  am,"  and  yuttta  would  mean  "  I  caused  to  be,"  "  I  made;" 
but  as  such  an  accumulation  of  consonants  would  be  inconvenient, 
both  significations  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  Throughout  the 
Behistun  Inscription  these  senses  are  distinguished  in  the  third  person; 
"he  was"  being  written  j-yy^   ^j   yj^y  yuttas^  as  in  I.  59,  II.  12, 

81,  Ac.;  and  "he  made,"  ^^yy^  ^y  ^>-yy  t^yy  yuUiU,  in  the 
cases  before  cited;  but  the  distinction  is  not  made  at  Persepolis  or 
elsewhere ;  nor  is  it  made  at  Behistun  in  the  preterpluperfect  tense : 
I  believe  the  syllable  made  by  two  letters  was  pronounced  long,  and 

'  might  be  written  ids;  something  like  this  is  found  in  the  first  person 
plural  also. 

The  termination  ids  is  added  to  pronouns  in  the  sense  of  the  verb : 
we  have  thus  frequently  hu-tds,  "he  was  to  me,"  or  "they  were  to 
me,"  II.  12,  34,  &c.;  ye-tds,  "he  made  to  him"  (il  lui  fit),  II.  63:  we 
have  tds,  meaning  "  it  was,"  in  I.  33 ;  tas-ta,  "  he  hath  created,"  must 
be  the  same  word  with  the  addition  of  ta  (see  vi.  2).  The  frequently 
occurring  phrase  pikti  Hu  tds  is  translated  in  the  analysis  "  a  helper 
he  was  to  me,"  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  "  help  he  made  to 
me;"  the  instance  in  II.  12,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  former  rendering; 
that  in  II.  63  of  the  latter.     Apvatds,  "he  made  to  them,"  II.  25,  71, 

82,  looks  like  the  same  termination.  See  below  the  first  person 
plural  for  a  like  usage.^ 

l^  >  This  18  in  entire  accordioee  with  Ugrian  usage.    See  (for  the  Mordwin) 
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In  i.—J^,  ''he  killed,"  I.  23;  II.  8,  18;  III.  33-4,  Ac. 
XuH8,  "brought,"!  16. 
Marris,  "seized,  held,"  I.  31,  62;  II.  65. 
Satis,  "awaited,"  II.  20,  36,  48. 
Faris,  "went,"  I.  24,  29,  38,  58,  62;  II.  12;  III.  29. 
IVri*,  "said,"  II.  6,  &c. 

In  II. — EvituBy  "he  deprived,"  I.  24. 

Biltts,  "  he  wrote,"  in  xvi.  23 ;  but  the  8  nncertain. 

In  I.  49  we  have  evaptustay  certainly  meaning  "  he  had  taken  from 
them :"  this  maj  be  evitus  with  the  obliqne  pronoun  ap  interposed  and 
the  indefinite  ta;  the  word  would  thus  mean  "he  took  from  them 
at  any  time." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  termination  Ba  in  thap  chufOBa,  "when  he 
saw,"  vi.  27,  be  the  indication  of  a  subjunctive  mood :  the  termination 
does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  form 
of  the  Cheremlss,  which  adds  she  to  the  root  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  conjunctive,  while  the  indicative  takes  esh.  See 
Wiedemann,  p.  139. 

First  Pbrson  Plural. 

Tuttayut,  "we  did,"  I,  70-1,  74,  75  ;  II.  51-2. 
Tuttihuty  "  we  did,"  II.  53. 

These  two  modes  of  spelling  give  nearly  the  same  sound ;  with  the 
addition  of  the  indefinite  ta  a  contraction  takes  place,  ,ft^  being  substi- 
tuted for  tayut;  as  in  xv.  15,  yuttut-ta,  "we  have  ever  done;"  in 
antti^ahutta,  "  we  crossed,"  I.  68,  the  contraction  is  not  made.  Per- 
haps ►ifY  '''^afl  pronounced  ti/u. 

The  termination  hut  is  found  alone  in  the  following  cases,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  toB  and  toB  mentioned  above  : 

Sassa-ta  kara-ta-turi  sacho  hut      From  old  time  we  are  descended, 

1.6. 
Niku  Ko-fa  hut We  are  kings,  I.  8. 

When  two  verbs  come  together  in  the  third  person,  which  would 
in  English  be  connected  by  the  copulative  coig  unction,  it  is  not  nn- 

Gabelentz,  p.  402,  where  it  appears  that  any  words  wbaterer,  in  aojr  form,  may 
aasome  the  verbal  ending :  examples  are  jNur-on,  "  I  am  the  Lord  ;*'  jMuton-an, 
<<I  am  the  Lord*B»"  poii-any  "  I  am  in,"  4to.  Ae. 
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UBoal  io  terminate  the  first  verb  in  aa,  instead  of  f.    Instances  of  this 
practioe  are  seen  in  the  sentences  which  follow  : 

Ir  marissa^  ir  afpis They  seized  him  and  killed  him^ 

II.  8. 
Yechitn  ap-tirissa  nanri Thus  he  addressed  them  and  said, 

II.  10. 

Maurissa  appin  afpis He  seized  and  killed  them,  III.  33. 

Appin  pafatassa  nanri    He  excited  them  and  said,  IIL 

50-L 
Ir  yachtayassa  pafatifa  They  forsook  him  and  revolted, 

11.  69-70. 

The  first  form  may  perhaps  be  looked  at  as  gerundial,  bat  I  am 
more  inclined  to  consider  it  as  continnatire;  merely  shewing  that  the 
speaker  has  something  more  to  say. 

There  is  another  modification  found  which  may  be  called  the  inde- 
finite past,  meaning  what  has  been  done  at  some  time  or  other,  as  die- 
tingnished  from  that  which  was  done  at  some  definite  time ;  it  is  like 
the  distinction  made  in  English  by  the  different  forms,  "  I  made,**  and 
"  I  have  made.*"  An  example  is  found  in  Inscription  xy.,  on  the  gates 
of  PersepoHs,  where  Xerxes  says :  "  I  made  this  portal,"  and  "  many 
other  noble  works  I  have  made  ;'*  in  the  former  instance  using  the 
definite,  and  in  the  latter  the  indefinite  form.  The  distinction  is  made 
by  suffixing  the  syllable  ra  to  the  first  person  singular,  and  ta  to  the 
third  persons  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  difference  in  the  terminations  nti  and  rii  of  the  second  person  sin- 
gular, before  mentioned,  may  be  a  similar  modification. 

The  following  examples  are  in  point : 

First  person. 

Ye....Hu  yutta;  irsiki  tahieta....      This  I  made,  and  many  other  works 

Hu  yutta-ra  I  have  made,  xv.  12 — 14. 

Appo  Hu  yiitta-ra,  ynpata,  &c.      Whatever  I  have  done,  that  [may 

Ormazd   protect],   xv.  19,  20; 
xvii.  22. 
Appo  Hu  ap-tiri-ra,  ynpa  yut-      Whatever  I  told  them,  that  they 

t^  did,  vi.  30. 

Ye  Tahiyans  appo  Hu  marri-ra      These  are  the  provinces  which  I 

have  held,  vi.  13. 
Ni,  akka  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyainti.      Thou  who  mayest  see  this  tablet 
appo  Hn  rilu-ra  which  I  have  written,  III.  84. 
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In  these  cases  the  syllables  ya  and  va^  which  may  terminate  the 
first  person,  are  omitted.  Ba  must  be  the  indefinite  syllable  which  is 
added  to  substantives  in  the  nominative  case,  as  noticed  in  the  section 
treating  of  that  part  of  the  grammar.  In  the  Detached  Inscription  A 
it  closes  the  sentence  beginning  with  Hu^  coming  after  AkavamUfiya^ 
as  though  Hu ....  ra  signified  *^  I  am.*'  Vara  certainly  has  that  value; 
see  Hu  yutta-vara,  I.  57;  II.  6-7,  51,  60;  III.  44,  54,  55,  59,  and  the 
detached  inscriptions.  The  only  instance  where  vara  has  not  that 
meaning  is  in  III.  23,  where  it  is  unintelligible  to  me. 

Third  person . 

Appo  Aetata  yuttAsta,  yupata,     Whatever  my  father  has   done, 
&c.  that  [may  Ormazd  protect], 

XV.  20 ;  xvii.  24. 
Akka  Tariyavans  [or  Xerxes]      Who   hath  made   Darius   king. 
Koiryutt^ta  Introductory  passages;   xvi. 

only  has  huUatta, 
Tahiyaus  yupa  appo  Tariya-      That  province  which  king  Darius 
vans  Ko  marrista  hath  held,  vi.  32-3. 

Taita  and  pagta,  "  he  hath  created,"  in  all  the  introduotoiy  pas- 
sages, are  instances  of  the  same  indefinite  modification.  Fafatwta^ 
"  he  hath  made,*'  vi.  3,  is  another  instance.  At  Behbtun  we  have 
tharis'ia,  "  he  abolished"  (?)  I.  48,  and  parruata,  "he  laboured," (f) 
III.  81,  but  the  passages  are  both  mutilated;  the  last  however  is 
certainly  indefinite.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  many  examples  of  this 
indefinite  modification  in  the  record  of  Behistun,  which  is  inmost 
wholly  made  up  of  positive  definite  narrative. 

First  person  plural. 

....  yupa  marri-ta yuttut-ta      [Whatever  I  and  my  father  have 

done]  all  that  [by  favour  of  Or- 
mazd] we  have  done,  xv.  15-G. 

Here,  as  in  the  first  person  singular  (tiri-ra),  the  additional  sylla- 
ble has  the  efiect  of  shortening  tke  preceding  word ;  and  although  the 
absence  of  any  distinction,  at  Persepolis,  between  ^^^TY  >^YY  ^^^ 
vY^Y  as  a  verbal  termination,  deprives  us  of  evidence  of  the  same 
fact  in  the  third  person  singular,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that 
>-YY/   ^Y   *E*"YY  t^YY  *^  Behistun  would  have  been  contracted  to 
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>-.YY/  ^Y  yY^Y,  if  the  form  of  yuttasta  had  occurred.  The  occur- 
rence of  yuUatHf  in  III.  30,  amounts  almost  to  evidence  that  such 
woold  have  been  the  case. 

Pbbterpluperfeot  Tense. 

The  addition  of  the  syllable  ti  to  the  termination  of  the  third 
person  singular  preterite  forms  a  pluperfect  tense ;  these  terminations 
become  agti^  iiti,  and  usH  ;  and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  suggest 
that  this  is  allied  to  the  ^j,  which  produces  a  similar  modification 
of  time  in  the  Turkish  language. 

The  following  examples  will  justify  the  attribution  of  this  form  : 

Akka-pa  sassa  Bartiya  ir  tar-  Who  had  before  known  Bardes, 

nasti  I.  38. 

Tassnnos-na  irsarra  Vista^ta  ir  Visdates  had  made  him  leader  of 

yntt^ti  the  army,  III.  30. 

Appo    Gaumatta    Kanpuchiya  Which  Gomates  had  taken  away 

eyitusti  from  Cambyses,  I.  33. 

In  the  sentences  which  follow  tirisH  looks  like  a  passive  verb  : 

Tahiyaus    ye    iq)po    Hu-nY-na     These  are  the  provinces  ^hich 

tiristi  were  called  mine,  I.  9,  15^ 

Akka  irsarra  appinl  tiristi  Who  had  been  appointed  leader, 

II.  8. 

Future  Tense  (?). 

The  termination  ra  appears  in  several  cases  to  express  a  continua- 
tion or  futurity,  like  the  Mongol  and  Manchu  ra,  see  Schott,  p.  46  j 
but  it  is  a  puzzling  particle,  and  is  possibly  a  mere  mark  of  indefinite- 
nessy  whether  added  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  full  investigation  of  this 
particle  would  require  more  acquaintance  than  I  possess  with  cognate 
tongues,  and  perhaps  more  examples  of  its  use  than  the  inscriptions 
afford. 

The  following  examples  look  like  future  tenses  : 

Ni,  Akka  ....  >-Tipi  ye  pahu-      Thou  who  shalt  peruse  this  tablet, 

ranra  III.  G7-8. 

Akka  >-Tipi  ye  paranra    He  who  shall  peruse  this  tablet, 

III.  70-1. 

Ankiri-nY  Anramasta  ra Ormazd  shall  be  witness  (?)  to, 

thee,  III.  68. 
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In  the  two  cases  following  the  yaloe  of  ra  is  connected  with  its 
power  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  sort 
of  indefinite  pronominal  power  indicated  in  the  section  of  snhstantires. 

Yofirra  titainra,  yufri  tartoka^  The  man  who  may  be  faJae,  him 

&c.  punish,  III.  64. 

Yof irra  tirasra,  ynfH  hini  in-  The  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  him 

kanntnti  do  not  befriend,  III.  83. 

The  translation  may  be  *'  any  false  man,"  ''  any  liar."    In  the  phrase 
t'nni  urinra,  III.  71,  the  meaning  is  not  dear. 

Impbratiyb  Mood. 

Whether  in  the  second  or  third  person,  the  imperative  mood  ap- 
pears to  end  in  $,  like  the  third  persons  of  the  paat  tense.  The  in- 
stances which  follow  shew  this  : 

Vivana  afpis  Destroy  Vibanus,  III.  23. 

Ni  uris    Know  thou,  III.  73,  see  also  1.  67. 

Yechita  kuktcis Thns  preserve  [them],^III,  85; 

see  also  1.  94. 

Rifapis-nt    May  he  make  vain  to  thee.  III.  89. 

Afyis-nl  May  he  slay  thee,  III.  88, 

The  first  example  is  unmistakeably  imperative ;  a  similar  phrase 
is  freqaently  repeated,  and  q^is  is  nsaally  followed  in  such  com- 
bination by  vanka,  as  in  IL  15,  23,  39,  62;  III.  41.  Of  these 
examples,  II.  23,  39  are  addressed  to  single  persons ;  the  others  are 
plural ;  in  II.  82,  also  addressed  to  a  single  person,  we  have  qfpit^ 
vanka.  It  may  be  that  van  is  passive,  as  in  ttrivaniun^  and  ha  may  be 
the  usual  passive  termination,  making  the  meaning  "let  them  be 
destroyed  ;**  but  the  first-cited  instance  seems  to  prove  that  the  addi- 
tion is  unnecessary.  Uris  and  kuktcu^  of  the  second  and  third  exam- 
ples, are  clearly  active ;  the  other  cases  are  in  the  third  person  singular. 

NSUTSB  AND  PaSSITB   VeRBS. 

Neuter  and  passive  verbs  appear  to  be  conjugated  in  the  same 
way,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Magyar.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage active  verbs  are  conjugated  in  two  forms;  the  first  mode,  called 
definite,  is  employed  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  an  objective  case, 
the  second,  called  indefinite,  when  there  is  no  object    In  much  of  its 
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oonjagaiion  the  Magyar  pMsiye  yerb  htm  the  same  terminatioDfl  as 
the  indefinite  fonn.  We  hare  nothing  like  this  in  the  langaages 
nsnallj studied,  but  the  differenoe  between  ''I  speak"  and  ^^I  say^  may 
gire  an  idea  of  the  distinotion;  the  fonner  being  indefinite,  the  latter 
definite.  Now  we  have  too  few  examples  in  the  Inscriptions  to 
generalise  with  much  confidence,  but  the  following  prindples  appear 
to  preyail :  The  actiye  rerb  has  its  own  mode  of  flection,  as  already 
given ;  the  passire  has  also  its  form,  which  we  are  about  to  giro  ;  but 
the  neuter  yerb,  when  it  signified  a  state  of  rest,  as  "  to  sit,'*  *'  to 
dwell,"  '^  to  remain,'*  was  conjugated  like  a  passive,  as  in  Magyar ; 
and  when  it  designated  motion,  as  ''  to  go,'*  "  to  march,"  it  was  con- 
sidered active,  when  the  object  was  expressed  to  which  the  going  or 
marching  was  directed,  and  passive  when  there  was  no  such  object ; 
thus  "  the  army  marched"  would  be  rendered  by  the  form  of  the  pas- 
sive voice,  as  it  would  be  in  Magyar,  while  "  he  deserted  to  him" 
would  be  put  in  the  active  form.  This  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
practical  rule  than  a  principle  of  the  language,  and  it  is  not  invariably 
followed,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  characteristic  of  the  neuter 
or  passive  form  in  the  third  person  singular  is  k,  precisely  as  in  the 
Magyar ;  sometimes  kka  or  ka  in  substituted  for  k,  and  the  substitu- 
tion is  frequently  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  isa 
for  «  in  the  third  person  singular  active ;  though  it  takes  place  also 
where  no  such  principle  can  be  traced. 

Passiyb  Vbrb»— Third  Person  Singular. 

Ye  appo  Hu-ikki-mar  yuttak         This  [is]  what  by  me  was  done, 

1.54. 

Innt  yuttak [It]  was  not  done.  III.  73. 

AppoankaHu-ikki-raar  tirikka     Whatever  by  me  was  said,  I.  19. 
Yufri  marrika,  rabbaka,   Hu-      He  was  taken,  chained,  and  to 
ikki  nogaik  me  was  brought^  I.  64. 

Marrika  Hu-ikki  nogaik    He   was  taken,  and   to  me  was 

brought,  IL  55. 
»-  Chi£a    hu-alna-va    rabbaka      In  my  palace  he  was  chained  and 

marrik  bound,  II.  55,  66. 

Innl  tamas  appo  Bartiya  af-     Knew  not  that  Bardes  was  slain, 
pika  1. 24. 

Arakka  .. marrik Aracus was  seized.  III.  44. 

►  Tipi  ye-va  riluik In  this  tablet  is  written,  III.  67. 

A|^  tipi  y^Tik  inn^  riluik   ....      Which  are  not  written  in  this 

tablet,  III.  70. 
KuJUuk,  ^^cheridiedy"  in  a  mutilated  passage,  I.  19. 
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In  XV.  15,  we  find  chiyamah  where  we  ehonld  expect  chiyah;  bnt 
this  apparent  irregolaritj  is  probablj  a  very  curious  case  of  analogy 
with  the  usage  of  the  Cheremiss  and  Zjrianian  Unguages.  The 
Persian  passage  equivalent  to  that  in  which  ckiyamak  occurs  is 
translated  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  ''  whatsoever  noble  works  are  to  be 
seen;*'  and  the  idea  is  obviously  more  comprehensive  than  what  would 
be  expressed  by  the  mere  participle  "seen :"  we  might  say  "  visible,*' 
''conspicuous,"  but  there  is  no  regular  modification  of  the  verbal 
form  in  any  Indo-Germanic  language  to  express  such  a  modification 
of  its  value.  The  tongues  above-named  have  such  a  form,  and  it  is 
made  by  the  insertion  of  m,  precisely  as  in  the  Scythic  text.  The 
Zyrianian  more  ^especially  exemplifies  this  generaliting  power  of  the 
inserted  m;  from  zeros,  ''it  rained,"  comes  zermas,  "it  was  rainy;'* 
from  todasy  "  he  knew,"  todtnas,  "  he  was  generally  known." 

Neutbb  Verbs — Third  Person  Singular. 

Vasnl  Tatarfis  thak  Then  Dadarses  marched,   II.  24 

(see  also  line  40). 

Avi  artak    There  he  dwelled,  II.  5. 

Lulwak   May  be  '  he  dared,^  L  40. 

Senrik There  was,  I.  36. 

Yufri ^innik  He came,  I.  74,  11.  50-1. 

Yufri ivaka  nanri He arose  and  said,  I.  57. 

Avi  ivaka    There  he  arose,  I.  27  (see  also 

I.  28,  II.  6,  9). 

In  one  case,  at  least,  the  form  iu  k  is  found  with  the  indirect 
regimen : 

Vitarna  Mata-pa-ikki  thak    ....      Hydames  to  Media  went,  II.  15-6. 

It  would  appear  that  those  verbs  which  follow  both  forms,  definite 
and  indefinite,  take  before  them  the  pronoun  ir  in  the  third  person, 
when  the  form  is  indefinite ;  that,  for  instance,  "  he  went"  would  be 
rendered  either  paris  or  ir-porik.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
finding  the  particle  in  before  such  verbs  in  the  first  person,  as  we  shall 
see  presently  under  the  termination  yat;  this  particle  in  having  pro- 
bably the  same  relation  to  the  pronouns  ffu  and  nU  as  ir  has  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  persons :  the  verb,  in  fact,  is  like  the  French 
neuter  verb  reflected ;  such  as  je  tne  promene,  U  t*avance.  The  fol« 
lowing  are  examples  of  such  verbs  in  the  |hird  person ;— • 
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Tlu4>  Maia-pft  ikki  ir-porik  ....  When  he  went  to  Media,  II.  16. 

Thap  Panan-ikki  ir-porik     ....  When  he  went  to  Persia^  III.  8. 

Thap  Arminiya-fa-ikki  ir  por-  When  he  went  to  Annenia,  II.  24, 
ikka  40. 


Third  Person  Plural. 

It  is  an  exception  to  the  nsnal  identity  of  the  singular  and  plaral 
nombers  in  the  yerb,  that  neuters  change  k  into  fa  for  their  plural ; 
passires  would  probably  change  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  no 
certain  instanpe  in  the  inscriptions:  I  believe  ih&i pafalufa,  in  III.  46, 
means  "  they  were  slain^"  though  the  Persian  equivalent  is  lost  Ha 
is  clearly  the  plnralizing  particle,  as  in  nouns.  The  following  phrases 
afford  instances  of  this  form  :^ 

Appi  Yds  Hu  tayufa These  men  accompanied  me,  III. 

92. 
Tahiyans  ye  appo  pafatifa  pi....      These  are  the  provinoes  which 

revolted,  III.  61. 
Tatarfis  ir-va  ^innifa They  came  before  Dadarses,  II. 

24  5,  29,  32-3. 

In  the  last  phrase,  which  is  repeated,  with  the  name  of  Vomises,  in 
Dnee  41,  45,  I  conclude  that  va  is  the  postposition  in,  to,  upon,  though 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  it  so  placed. 

Tahiyans  Hu-nl-na  ayuttafa  ....      The  provinces  submitted  to  me, 

II.  78,85;  11.34. 

Xhe  plurality  of  the  expression  in  line  78,  is  undoubted,  the  pro- 
vince of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  being  alluded  to ;  in  the  other  cases 
one  province  only  is  spoken  of ;  but  Tahiyaus  is  so  often  used  as  a 
plural,  that  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  might  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.     See  II.  79. 

Appi  Tahiyans  Hu  ir-pafatifa        These  provinces   revolted    from 

me,  II.  2. 
ThapTassunosyupipaVista^pa-     When  those  troops  went  to  Hys- 

ikki  ir-porifa  taspes,  II.  74. 

Tassunos  Parsan  ir-porifa  The  Persian  troops  went.  III.  7. 

We  have  also  pafalufa  in  III.  46,  and  senpqfa  in  III.  72:  both 
passages  are  mutilated^  but  the  words  are  certainly  plural. 
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FiBST  PSB60N  SufOULAB. 

I  hare  brought  this  fonn  here,  although  it  may  seem  out  of  its 
place,  because  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  its  proper  allocation.  The  follow- 
ing examples  will  show  the  meaning  better  than  any  explanation  I 
could  give;  it  would  hardlj  be  inferred  from  the  structure  of  the 
word. 

Kus  Hu  finnigat Until  I  came,  I.  40. 

Kus  Hu  Mata-pa-ikki  sinnigat  Until larriyed  in  Media,  It.  37, 48. 

Kus  Hu  finnigat  Mata-pa-ikki  Ditto        ditto        11.21. 

Kus  Hu  »-  Bapilu  sennigat While  I  was  in  Babylon,  II.  1. 

Kus  Hu  Parsan-ikki  hiak  Mata-  While  I  was  in  Persia  and  Media, 

pa-ikki  sennigat  III.  35-6. 

Thap  Mata-pa-ikki  iu-porugat  When  I  arrived  in  Media^  II.  50. 

Hu  avasir  Affarti  inkanna  sen-  As  I  was  friendly  towards  Susiana, 

nigat  II.  7. 

It  is  not  clear  that  this  termination  is  connected  with  those  pre- 
ceding. The  Cheremiss  has  a  form  used  after  conjunctions,  made  by 
the  addition  of  gets  to  the  root'.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  subjunc- 
tive mood;  but  the  question  must  be  left  to  Tartar  philologers. 

We  have  the  word  tiri,  "to  say,"  used  twice  under  forms  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  which  must  be  taken  as  appertaining  either  to  a 
reflected  form  or  passive  voice.  The  first  instance,  tiriyoi,  occurs  in 
II.  69,  where  the  passage  reads,  'Hhe  Persians  and  Hyrcanians 
revolting  from  me"  Fruvartis-na  tirigoi,  "  called  themselves,  or  were 
called,  men  of  Phraortes.*'  I  do  not  know  if  this  form  can  be  consi- 
dered analogous  to  the  Mordwin  passive,  which  is  regularly  made  by 
inserting  v  before  the  termination  (see  Qrammar,  p.  270);  but  tiriyas 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  considered  reflected,  because  weiiave 
already  the  form  tiriJcha,  The  other  form  is  tirivaniun,  I.  5-6,  "  we 
are  called,"  or  "we  call  ourselves."  This  word  I  would  divide  Hri-^fan- 
tun,  and  would  compare  van  with  the  Magyar  particle  van,  which  now 
forms  the  participle,  or  with  the  Turkish  ft,  which  makes  regularly 
the  reflected  verb  in  that  language ;  and  this  last  is  the  most  probable 
supposition,  because  the  ancient  Magyar  form  is  va  only.  The  termi- 
nation tun  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Magyar  itnk,  which,  in  passive 
verbs,  replaces  the  jtU  of  the  definite  active  form. 

The  same  verb,  under  ^the  active  form  tirisH,  appears  to  have  the 
same  passive  or  reflected  sense  in  I.  9,  15;  II.  8  (see  ante  p.  85). 


See  WMmanaoL'B  Giammar,  p.  144. 
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IMvm^  **wIlo  was  wiled,"  is  probably  a  partidple,  with  tho 
reUtire  particle  |?». 

Oebunds. 
Pour  forms,  if  not  more,  appear  to  have  a  participial  or  gerundial 
signification;  one  of  these  appears  to  be  the  present  (or  rather  aorist) 
tense,  another  refers  to  past  time,  and  two  to  the  fnture;  one  of  which 
is  used  for  the  singular  and  the  other  for  the  plural  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  aorist  and  of  the  fntare  ploral  is  5a,  which  may  be 
allied  to  the  Turkish  gerundial  termination;  that  of  past  time  is  ras 
and  the  future  singular  ends  in  ra,  certainly  allied  to  the  Magyar, 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu  ra.  The  syllable  van  which  precedes 
ra,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  Magyar  syllable  mentioned  before,  which 
forms  the  participle  in  that  language. 

Present  or  Aorist. 

Pati-fa  truirsarra-fjEi-ba  The  rebels  assembling,  II.  24,  32 

40,  44;  III.  27. 

In  II.  28,  where  the  same  passage  occurs,  the  termination  is  apha 
instead  of  faba;  which  seems  to  prove  that  we  hare  here  the  plural- 
ixing  particle,  leaving  ha  for  the  gerundial  form. 

Hu-ikki«mar  pa&ti-fa-ba  [The  Parthians  and  Hyrcanians] 

revolting  fr<Hn  me,  II.  68. 

Bapilu-£ft  Hu-ikki-mar  pafati-  The  Babylonians  revolting  from 
£Ek-ba  me.  III.  88. 

Tahiyaus  Markus  yesi  Hu-ikki«  The  province  called  Margiana  re- 
mar  pa£Etti-fa-ba  volting  from  me,  II.  79. 

This  passage  is  in  the  singular,  but  the  word  Tahiyaus  is  so  often  a 
plural,  that  the  writer  may  have  been  misled.     See  page  89. 

F<^(ahtfdba  in  I.  68  and  l^fdba^  in  I.  78,  do  not  look  like  parti- 
ciples, but  both  passages  are  damaged  and  of  uncertain  signification. 
Ba  without  fa  might  be  expected  in  the  singular,  but  I  have  failed  to 
recognise  any  instance. 

Past  Timb. 

Fruvartis putras-ka »- Rak-     Phraortes   having  fled,  went  to 

kan  thak  Rhages,  II.  54. 

Nititpaal putras-ka Naditabirus  having  fled,  I.  78. 

VistatU putras-ka  Veisdates  having  fled.  III.  13. 

Ynfri  hu-ikki-mar  pafaras-ka        He  having  revolted  from  me,  II. 

59. 
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The  termination  ka  is  probably  the  neuter  and  passive  particle^ 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  pnrelj  active  form  rtu  only  would  be  found ; 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  examples  which  follow,  and 
althoDgh  the  second  requires  a  slight  correction  of  Westergaard's  copy, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  verification. 

Irsikki  tahie-ta  fisnina  yutras        Maay  other  noble  things  having 

done,  XV.  15. 
Yupa  appo  yutras-ka That  which  has  been  done,  vi.  39. 

Westergaard's  copy  has  ^Y,  which  is  here  made  b^Y. 

I  think  tirasy  in  III.  83,  is  an  example  of  the  same  form:  ''the 
liar,'*  ''the  one  who  has  lied;'*  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fre- 
quently-recurring word  tirMka  is  a  similar  form,  with  neuter  signifi- 
cation. 

Future  Singular  Number. 

Nititpaal finnik,  sapra-      Natitabirus  came,  about  to  make 

kimmas  yuttivanra  battle,  I.  74. 

The  same  passage  occurs  with  another  name  in  II.  51,  and  similar 
passages  occur,  though  mutilated,  in  III.  10,  14.  This  form  is  used 
only  in  the  singular,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Persian  chartaniya, 
which  is  less  definite,  meaning  both  singular  and  plural. 

Future  Plural  Number,  Acttvb. 

Patifa sinnifa,  saprakim-     The  rebels  came,  about  to  make 

mas  yutttniun-huba  battle,  II.  25,  29,  33. 

The  same  phrase  occurs,  with  the  substitution  of  yu  for  hu,  in 
II.  41,  45.  This  form,  like  the  preceding,  represents  the  Persian 
chartanii/a,  and  huha  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  gerundial 
uh,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Turkish  language;  though 
it  seems  curious  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  plural  number,  the 
intermediate  niuft,  although  like  in  form,  can  hardly  be  connected  in 
signification  with  the  niun  of  tirivaniun;  it  is  more  probably  s 
variation  of  the  van  of  the  preceding  form,  but  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  the  change. 

There  are  some  other  verbal  forms,  but  they  do  not  occur  often 
enough  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  their  especial  signification;  wo 
may  perhaps  except  n,  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  word  nanri,  and 
which  must  certainly  denote  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense. 
See  also  ankiri,  III.  68;  revanriy  III.  71-2;  and  sewriy  passim.  It 
appears  from  II.  81,  that  nanri  became  nanga  in  the  past  tense. 
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I  hare  little  more  to  say  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech.  It 
appears  from  the  word  irdkki,  *'  greatly/'  that  the  datiye  case-ending, 
as  might  have  heen  expected,  converted  the  adjectiye  into  an  adverh; 
bat  we  have  no  other  instance  to  show  that  it  was  the  normal  form. 
The  use  of  the  verbal  termination  gat  after  the  conjunction  kus, 
in  I.  40,  II.  1,  III.  35,  and  after  th€^y  in  II.  50,  prove  that  the 
eonjunction  had  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  same  part  of  speech  in 
other  languages;  but  the  instances  in  I.  21,  and  I.  52,  appear  to  show 
thai  the  more  common  form  might  also  be  used  in  such  cases.  All  I 
know  of  the  postpositions  has  been  mentioned  already  in  connection 
with  the  substantives. 

The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  generally  so  very  simple,  that 
the  syntax  may  be  disposed  of  in  few  words ;  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  inscription,  which  would  have  afforded  some  examples  of  a 
more  complex  kind,  are  too  much  mutilated  to  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion for  anything  more  extended.  The  nominative  case  usually 
comes  first,  the  regimen  (whether  direct  or  indirect)  follows  it,  and 
the  verb  closes  the  phrase.  Examples  are:  Hu  Kovas  mmrlya,  ''I 
the  kingdom  held,"  I.  21 ;  Hu  Oaumatta  afpiya^  "  I  Gomates  killed,'* 
I.  42 :  when  a  verb  is  followed  by  both  the  dative  and  accusative 
cases,  I  think  the  accusative  always  comes  first,  as  in  Auramasta 
Kawu  Hu  tutUs,  "  Ormazd  the  kingdom  to  me  gave,'*  I.  9,  20,  45. 
In  several  cases  we  have  the  object  before  the  subject,  as  Kova9  Hu 
evituwa,  *'  the  kingdom  I  took  away,"  I.  44;  Kovas  yufri  morris,  ''  the 
kingdom  he  seized,"  I.  30-1 ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  here 
and  elsewhere  why  this  difference  was  made,  unless  it  be  thought 
that  the  expression  received  some  force  by  the  inversion  (see  also 
lines  57,  62,  77>  80).  Subordinate  expressions  of  course  follow  the 
principal  word,  as  in  Oaumatta  akka  Makus  JKanpuchUfa  evifui, 
^  Gomates  the  Magian  deprived  Cambyses,"  I.  34. 

The  adjective  seems  always  to  have  followed  the  substantive,  as 
io  Tahnfa  arikkifa,  "fiaithful  cavaliers,"  II.  54;  £6  irsarra,  "grea 
king,"  passim. 

Adverbs  appear  to  have  no  especial  position  in  the  sentence,  but 
ue  placed  near  the  verb  they  modify;  we  have  Tassunos  irsikki  afpis, 
^  the  people  utterly  he  slew,"  I.  38  ;  titkimmas  Tahiyaus-ativa  irsikki 
yuttas,  **  fiftlsehood  in  the  country  greatly  prevailed,"  I.  25,  with  the 
adverb  before  the  verb;  and  Tasstmos  Hu  ajpi  irsikki,  *'the  army  I 
destroyed  utterly,"  I.  76-7;  Vistaiba  Tassunos  afyis  irsikki,  "Hys- 
taspes  the  army  destroyed  utterly,"  II.  76,  with  the  adverb  after. 

Conjunctions  sometimes  invert  the  order  of  words,  as  in  ikap 

TOL.   XT.  I 
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Oawmatta  Hu  afipiya,  ''  when  Gomates  I  killed,"  I.  55-6,  and  some- 
times not,  as  in  ihap  Tasmnos  yupipa  Tlstaiharikki  ir^portfa^  *^  when 
those  troops  to  Hystaspes  went,**  II.  74. 

These  ohservations  are  jotted  down  without  any  systematic  ex- 
amination, and  they  merely  serve  to  show  that  the  language  was  by 
no  means  regularly  cultivated;  that  no  laws  of  composition  were 
known,  but  each  clause  was  set  down  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  In  foct,  the  whole  of  the  great  inscription  is  full  of  irregu- 
larities in  regard  to  construction :  the  termination  of  the  genitive  case 
is  often  omitted ;  another  syllable  is  sometimes  substituted,  which 
usually  makes  a  dative  case ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  relatire  appo 
placed  before  the  second  word  serves  to  show  the  genitive,  or  is 
superfluously  added  to  the  genitive:  compare  Tautmot  appo  Tatifa^ 
"the  army  of  rebels,"  II.  72,  76,  with  Ibssunos  appo  Tatifa-na,  in 

II.  27)  31 :  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  made  by  the  numeral 
kir,  and  sometimes  by  the  particle  ra,  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions :  the  relative  is  made  by  appo,  akka,  akkapa,  v  even  omitted 
altogether:  verbs,  in  the  same  situation,  and  with  the  same  meaning, 
have  varying  forms,  as  pafatas  in  III.  50,  and  pe^Ms,  III.  52; 
ap-tiris,  II.  6,  and  ap-tirisaa,  II.  10 ;  and  all  these  difierenoes  occur  in 
immediate  juxtaposition.  In  the  closing  formula  of  each  campaign, 
which  is  rendered  "  this  I  did  in  Persia,  Media,"  &c.,  we  have  the 
name  of  the  province  either  preceded  by  the  local  wedge,  as  in  I.  85, 

III.  84,  47,  or  followed  by  the  postposition  ikki,  as  in  II.  67,  III.  19, 
or  even  put  alone,  as  in  II.  78.  All  this  shows  either  a  love  of 
variety,  or  a  very  unsettled  condition  of  the  language— perhaps  both* 
At  the  same  time,  the  orthography  is  very  uniform ;  with  barely  two 
or  three  exceptions,  every  word  is  spelled  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  the  uniformity  of  practice  extends  to  all  the  inscriptions  from 
Armenia  to  Persepolis :  the  only  one  which  shows  a  departure  from 
the  rule  is  that  of  Artaxerxes,  at  Susa,  which  may  owe  its  varied 
forms  more  to  the  distance  of  time  at  which  it  was  written  than  to 
irregularity  of  cotemporuy  practice. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  analytical  examination  of  all  the  extant 
inscriptions.  The  paragraphs  of  the  great  Behistnn  monument  are 
divided  and  numbered  as  in  the  Persian  Memoir  of  Colonel  Rawlinson^ 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  collation  of  the  two.  The  number* 
ing  of  the  lines,  as  they  exist  in  the  Soytfaic  version,  is  made  by  small 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  corresponding  with  the  engraving 
on  the  rock:  this  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  lithographic  plates 
and  literal  transcript.  The  smaller  inscriptions  are  numbered  as  in 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Memoir;  no  others  are  shown  on  the  lithographs 
but  those  of  which  I  have  casts  or  impressions. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Column  I. 

I.  1.    ^Hq,    Tariyavaasy      Ko     irsarra^     Ko     Ko-£Ei-innay     Ko 
ly  Dmios,  king       groftt^        king        of  kings,        king 

»-  P^unan-ikka,      Ko      Tahiyaua^ia,      Vis'ta^ba      sakri,      Irsama 
m  Persia^  king         of  province,  HysUspes*         son,       Anunes* 

Rarenyiiflakri,  Akamannisija. 
grandson,  Acbnmenian. 

In  the  Detached  Inscription  A,  which  is  generally  equivalent  to 
the  first  fonr  pahi^^phs  of  thisf  colamn,  we  have  the  characters 

y  yyy^  >.j:y  y  ^yyy  ,^^y  ,^y,  instead  of  Ko  j^fa^ima;  i 

should  think  it  must  be  an  erroneous  copy^  but  there  is  no  cast 
which  might  serve  for  a  verification ;  for  Parsanikka  we  find  Parson* 
ikki,  and  part  of  the  paragraph  is  omitted ;  at  the  close  ra  is  inserted. 
The  word  Tahiyaus  never  takes  the  plural  particle  at  Behistun ;  but 
we  find  Tahiyaus-fo-na  in  the  introductory  passage  of  all  the  small 
inscriptions. 

1.  2.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  "nanri : — Hu  Aetata      Vistaiba,  hiak 
and       DarioB       king     sajs: —    my  father  [was]  H)r8taBpe0,     and 

Yistaiba  Attftri  Iraamma,  hiak  Irsamma  AtVn  Arriyaramna, 
HystMpeb*  iatber  [was]  Aisames,    and     Arounes*     father  [was]    Arioramnes, 

hiak    Arriyaramna    Attari  Chispis,    hiak    Chispis    Attari 

and  Ariaramnes*        father  [was]  Teispes,      and     Teispes*     fiither  [was] 

A'kkamannis. 
Aebsmenes. 

I  eaanot  find  any  analogy  for  the  distinction  between  ati(Ua^  **mj 
fatlier,'*  and  attari^ ''  the  father,**  or  ''  his  father."  The  word  is  found 
as  well  in  Scythic  as  in  Indo-Qermanic  languages.  See  the  Gothic 
aUBy  Magyar  atjfdf  Set. 

L  8.    hiak  Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri: — ^yuvenpainraskimas  Nika 
and         Darios         king      says: —  therefore  we 

Nunai^  Akkamanninya   tiriSraniun,    saSsata  karata   tun       Sacho 
aee  Aehmnenian      wearenamed,       old  time     from    deaoendad 

liul»    hiak  Bafeata  kamta  tun  Nimans  Nikavi  Ko-jh, 

we  aie^    «nd       old        time    from      laee  oar  [have  been]  kings. 

I  2 
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We  find  ywcenpainrMkimaSy  with  a  little  variation  of  orthography, 
in  I.  38,  II.  70,  III.  78 ;  ywvenpa^  in  1. 1 9,  renders  the  Persian  awatha, 
'Uhos;**  perhaps  also  in  III.  67  and  78.  Ttwenpamsj  be  a  datire 
case,  meaning  ''in  that  way,**  and  the  whole  phrase  will  be  ''according 
to  that  way."    In  1.  38  and  in  III.  78,  we  have  yupainraskimmas. 

I.  4.    hiak  'Tariyayaus  Ko  uanri : — VIII  Ko-fa  Nivanf  Hn-nlna  , 
and       Darius       king    lajras—     8      kings  [of]  race       of  me 

appuka    Ko-ras    marris,  Ho   IX-immas  K(M)as  yntta,  sa^vak-mar 
fonnerly     kingdom      held,        I        the  ninth        king        am,     from  old  time 

Nika  Ko-fa  hut. 
we         kings     are. 

Oppert  renders  dmiidtarfiam,  which  is  the  Persian  equivalent  for 
savak-mar,  *'m  two  lines."  The  reading  is  ingenions  and  probable ;  but 
the  postposition  mar^  ''from,"  and  the  initial  so,  found  also  in  the 
word  sassety  "old,**  and  iaeho,  which  may  be  "descended,"  rather 
corroborate  the  meaning  given  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  which  I  have 
followed. 

L  5,    hiak  Tariyavaos  Ko  nanri:— sauvin  Anramasta-na  Ko-vas 
and        Darius       king  says :— by  fiivour      ofOrmazd         king 

Hn  ynt^ta;   Anramasta  Kovas    Hn    t^nis. 
I         ams  Ormazd     kingdom  tome    gave. 

Here  we  have  the  frequently-repeated  phrase  faumn  Auramasta-na, 
"by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.'*  I  am  unable  to  analyse  fowvin;  vin  in 
Zyrianian  means  "  force,"  "  power,"  but  this  would  suppose  a  preposi- 
tion, which  seems  foreign  to  the  language ;  it  is  however  countenanced 
by  the  Babylonian  version. 

The  same  form,  Kovoi,  being  used  for  the  word  "  kingdom,"  and 
for  the  factive  case  of  "king,"  the  last  phrase  might  be  thought 
doubtful,  but  a  comparison  with  L  20  will  show  that  the  rendering 
is  correct. 

I.  6.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri : — Tahiyaus  ye    appo  Hu-n!na 
and        Darius       king  says:—    prorinces  those  which    of  me 

ti^sti;     Ban  vin  Auramasta-na  Hu  Ko-vas  appinl  3nitta:— Parsan, 
are  called ;    by  grace      of  Ormazd  I        king     appointed     am :—    Persis, 

hiak  Afarti,  hiak  Bapiln-fa,  hiak  A^^'sura-fa^  hiak  Arbaya-fa^  hiak 
and     Susiana,    and    Babylonia,    and        AmyttM,        and        Aiabia,  and 

Hutsariya-fa,  hiak      Angau8-fa»      hiak  Sparta-pa,  hiak  lyau^a-fi^ 
Egypt,  and  maritune  provmees,  and       Sparta,       and  Ionia, 
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himk     Ifata-pa,     hiak     Arminiya-fby     hiak     Katbatakas-pa^     hiak 
and  Mediay         and  Armenia  and  Cappadooia»  and 

Parthaya-poy  hiak  iSbrrainka8-pa»  hiak  "Ariija-fa^  hiak  Varasmija-fay 
PartluA,  and        Zaiangia,  and  Aria,         and        Choraamiay 

hiak  Baksis,  hiak  Suktibpa,  hiak  BarrupamithtJiA,  hiak  ^^Sakka-pa, 
and     Baktria,    and       8ogdia»       and         Oandara(?)y  and         Saeia, 

hiak  ThattakoBy  hiak  Arranratis,  hiak  Makka ;  ran  r  tar  no  XXIII 
and     Sattagydia,     and     Aiaebotiay      and     Mecia;        in  all  83 


It  is  singular  that  nearly  all  these  proyinces  are  pnt  in  the  plural 
nnmbery  as  though  the  language  had  no  local  names  for  them;  will  this 
be  a  clue  to  the  localitj  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  language,  and  who 
woold  probablj  have  a  name  for  those  provinces  only  which  they 
were  acquainted  with,  calling  the  others  merely  by  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants!  Gandara  appears  to  have  the  same  name  as  in  the  Baby- 
lonian reading,  Portipamwafia,  to  judge  Arom  the  space  which  the 
word  filled,  and  the  last  group  remaining;  the  orthography  of  this 
name  is  of  course  merely  guessed  at  The  only  peculiar  appellation 
is  that  of  Susiana>  which  is  called  JfarH^  with  the  cerebral  /,  while 
the  people  are  named  Jfarti ;  this  peculiar  name  induces  a  suspicion 
that  the  language  of  some  tribe  dwelling  in  Susiana  was  the  one 
nnder  investigation.  The  discovery,  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  of  a 
number  of  Scythic  inscriptions  in  that  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
corroborates  this  view ;  these  inscriptions  are  much  older  than  the 
time  of  Darius,  are  written  in  a  different  dialect,  and  with  the 
Assyrian  alphabet.  The  word  UrUH  is  mutilated,  but  its  repetition  in 
a  similar  phrase  in  1.  15  makes  it  sure.  I  cannot  analyse  the  closing 
phrase ;  it  may  be  connected  with  varrita,  '^  alL** 

I.  7.    hiak  ^fTariyavaus  Ko  nanri : — Tahiyaus  ye  appo  Hu-nYna 
and  Darioa      king  says : —   provineea  tbaae  which     of  ma 

tiristi;        fauvin    Auramasta-na  t^  lubavof  Hu-'^lnayuttas;  $ 

aie  called ;  1^  favonr       of  Onnazd        ?  anhjeetion   tome   they  made;  tribute 

Hn-nlna      kutis;      appo  Hu    ap-tiriya^    anuvas  farvana  pa 

cfna     fliejhroiight;  what     I     to  them  said,   by  day  and  night that 

yntU^e. 
tbegrdid. 

If  I  am  correct  in  attributing  the  pluperfect  meaning  to  the  termlnar 
iimi  ti,  the  wosd  tiristi  should  signify  "  they  [or  he]  had  called,"  but 
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the  sense  appears  to  be  passive  bere ;  the  lost  word,  meaning  ^'tribote,*' 
may  be  vannam,  as  in  vi.  1 4,  bat  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  passage, 
nor  am  I  sure  about  the  correct  division  of  the  words.  Ann,  is  perbaps 
"day;"  we  find  the  equivalent  of  "heaven"  and  "God,"  with  the 
initial  or  determinative  ^'^T)  smd  it  is  probable  that  ^^the  day"  would 
have  sach  a  distinction;  we  certainly  find  it  whenever  the  day  of  the 
month  is  named,  and  it  always  precedes  the  monogram  signifying 
"month,"  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  month.  I  conclude  therefore 
that  it  is  suggestive  of  all  words  having  a  cosmical  or  celestial  meaning. 

J.  8.     hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri : — Tahijraus  ye  ativa^  Yos-irra 
and        Darios       king    says: —   provinces  tiiese     in,       the  man 

[ariki  f^i^uka,]  yufri  ir  ku'^kti;  [Yos-irra  arikkas,]  yufri 
pious,  in  retribution    he    him    I  cherished ;    the  man  who  was  impious,     him 

fartuka  vial      ea fauvin    Auramasta-na  nina 

in  retribution    greatly    I  punished ;     by  favour        of  Ormazd 

Tahi^'3raus  Hu*ntna  kuktak;  appo  anka  Hu-ikld-mar  tirikka^ 
provinces  of  me       cherished ;      what       if  l^  me  was  toldy 

ynvenpa  yuttas. 
that        they  did. 

From  the  analogy  of  kuktak,  1.  19,  hiktas,  III.  ^5,  and  huktainii^ 
III.  86,  I  should  have  made  the  equivalent  of  "  I  cherished,"  kuktayOf, 
for  the  impression  is  barely  visible;  but  in  III.  81,  kukH  is  perfectly 
distinct;  for  tartuka,  see  III.  64.  I  cannot  venture  to  restore  the 
lost  passages.  Anka  may  generally  be  translated  "  if,"  bat  joined  to 
c^ppo  the  word  '^whatsoever"  will  usually  represent  the  sense  most 
conveniently. 

I.  9.    hiak  Tari^yavaus  Ko  nanri : — ^Auramasta  ye  Kova«     Ha 
and         Darius        king    said: —     Ormaad      this  kingdom  to  me 

tani3;  hiak  AuramaAta  'f^ikH  Hurids,  kua  Ha  Kovaa  yo  ''pata, 
gave ;     and       Ormaxd      helper  to  me  was,  while     I     kingdom    this  gained,^ 

hiak  faimn  Auranuuts^nA  Ha  Kovas  marriya. 
and    byfatt>nr     of  Ormazd         I     kingdom  poeaeiecd^ 

Fatu  is  not  clear  on  the  impression,  but  the  tenaination  10  pro- 
bable; the  word  would  be  put  for  patuva,  like  qfpi  for  afyiya.  The 
restorations  are  obvious. 

I.  10.    hiak   Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri: — ye        appo  Ha  "'yuttaa^ 
and  Darius        king     says:^  this  [is]  what      I  did,    ' 
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Auramatiarmtk,    ibap     appo   K(mhu   [or  Ko-ra]      tawa: 
\kj  CiToor        of  Ofmaid,         when       that        king  I  becune  t 

Kanpnchija  y«#»,  Kuras  sakri,  Nikavi  Nitwv,  yiifar  "nen  am 

CSMibyaefi      called,  Cjrnis*     son,       onr         imee,  before 

hiak  hilus  Kanpuchiya  jufri  Bartija  ir    afpis;    thap   Kanpnohija 

?  Cambytet         he        Bardes    him  killed  i    wh«i      Cambyaea 

Bariija  **ir  afpis,  TassnnoB  inn!  tanias  appo  Bartiya    afpika;  vaanY 
Bardea     him  killed,  the  peopla    not     knew     that     Bardea    was  killed;    then 

Kanpuchiya  Maifaiiya-fa-ikki  poris;  '^vasnY  Tassanos      ortiSrkas, 
Cambyses  toEgjrpI  went;        then    the  people  became  wicked, 

kaita     titkimaa     Tahiyaos-atiya   irsikki  yuiias,   hutta  Parsan-ikki, 
and        fSdsehood         proTincee  in         greatly      was,       both         in  Pecsks, 

^ntta  Mata-parikki,  hiak  kutta  Tahiyaus  appo  tahie-atiya, 
and         in  Media,        and     also     provinces     the    othen     in. 

In  L  22  I  have  restored  ^au/i^in  Auramastchna,  the  space  being 
just  sufficient,  and  the  last  two  letters  risible,  though  the  expression  is 
not  found  in  the  Persian ;  the  space  following  is  too  large  for  Y!^W 
only,  but  the  word  concluding  with  S^Y  must  be  T^YTY  ^^T*  The 
expression  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  fifteenth  Paragraph, 
although,  oddly  enough  for  the  sense  of  the  inscription,  both  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  corrected  Persian  (see  Notes,  p.  ii)  concur  in  reading 
^  after  I  became  king,*^  in  both  cases.  The  few  letters  lost  at  the 
beginning  of  1.  23  comprise  all  that  there  oould  hare  been  to  represent 
the  Persian  lines  29  and  30,  of  which  the  translation  is  ^'  he  was  king 
here  before  me;  the  brother  of  this  Cambyses  was  named  Bardes;  he 
was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  with  Cambyses."  The  phrase  in 
L  24,  'Hhe  people  knew  not  that  Bardes  was  slain,'*  corrects  the  first 
translation  given  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  ascertains  the  value  of 
the  Persian  word  azada,  which,  here  at  least,  must  mean  **  unknown." 
In  a  rery  difficult  passage  of  the  Naksh-i-Rnstam  Inscription,  this 
word  occurs  twice,  and  the  certainty  of  its  meaning  here  may  help 
us  in  finding  the  sense  of  that  passage.  Arikkat,  in  1.  24,  is  restored 
doubtfully  from  the  analogy  of  arikka  am,  in  III.  79. 

I.  11.    hiak  wuni  Bwen  kir  Maku8>  "Oauma^a    yesi,    ynfri 
and      then      man     one  Magian,         Gomates      named,     be 

....naafi >-  Kara^  »- Arakkatarris  yesi,    avi  iTaX»,  XIV  anmm 

riwiinbadii    in  movntdn         Araeadres    named,  there  hearoee,  on  the  liiSh  day 

amumf   an-vikanna*^na  pirica,  ^Attu  iraka ;  ynfri  Tassunos  Apir 
of  the  month  Yiyakkna       then,      thos    he  arose;    be     to  people      (?) 
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tiraskananri: — Hu  Bartiya^  Knras  sakri,  Kanpadii^ya  i tara; 

lying       said:—     I       Bardes,     Cyrus*    son,         Cambjtes*      brother     ami 

yasnK  Tassunos  rarrita  Kanpuchiya-ikki-mar|)q/a^*;/a,  yufrikki  po^ris, 
then        people  all  from  Cambyses  revolting,     to  him        went, 

katta  Parsan,  hiak  katta  Mata-pa,  hiak  kntta  Tahijaas  appo  tahie; 
both     Persia,     and     also        Media,       and      also      proTinoes     the    others; 

Kovas  yofri  '^marris;     IX  annan  anmon§i  an-garvapat^s-na    pirka, 
kingdom    he        seized ;  on  the  9th  day        of  the  month  Garmapada  then, 

yechltu  Kanpuchiya hiak  raenY  Kanpa'*chiya  afpi/Mi     8u 

thns       Cambysea     and    then       Cambyset       kUUng  himielf(?) 

afpik. 
was  lolled. 

There  is  not  space  in  the  1.  27  for  the  word  Fiuiaehadia^  which 
we  shoold  expect  to  find,  and  the  characters  presenred  will  not 
enter  into  snch  a  name.  Aracadris  is  qaite  distinct,  as  well  as  karas, 
"a  mountain;**  (Wotiak  gurez):  both  are  preceded  by  >-  meaning 
''at."  In  the  dates  I  diride  annan  from  the  following  syllables, 
and  attribute  to  it  the  signification  of  'May,"  because  the  group 
annan  is  omitted  in  II.  47,  and  the  usually  corresponding  Persian 
word  rauchabish  is  also  omitted  in  the  text,  II.  61 ;  for  a 
similar  reason  pirka  must  represent  the  Persian  thahata  aha,  whaterer 
that  phrase  may  import;  the  Scythic  >^^^^^  is  certainly  the 
Babylonian  ^y,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  why  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  additional  syllables.  I  join  the  an  to  the  name  of  the 
month,  because  we  hare  the  same  syllable  added  to  other  words 
expressing  periods  of  time  and  the  like,  (see  L  16,  ante).  In  1.  28  the 
word  apr  cannot  be  the  dative  postpomtion,  though  one  is  wanted 
there,  because  such  a  particle  would  never  be  preceded  by  Y,  or  as 
we  should  say,  be  written  with  a  capital  letter;  in  L  60,  where  the 
word  appir  occurs  in  a  somewhat  similar  connection,  differing  slightly 
in  spelling  only,  we  have  the  usual  postposition  pa  after  ToBiunoi; 
in  the  latter  instance  the  word  has  not  the  Y,  though  space  seems  tQ 
have  been  left  for  it.  The  faint  traces  of  the  word  meaning  "  brother** 
in  1.  29  look  like  ^^;  I  should  like  to  r^ad  them  ^^  uk,  cognate 
with  the  Zyrianian  vok,  "  a  brother.**  The  lost  word  after  Kanpuchijfa, 
in  1.  31,  may  have  been  evifus,  but  the  phrase  is  not  in  the  Persian ;  we 
find  there  only  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  words,  "he  seised  the 
kingdom.**     In  1.  32  nothing  is  quite  distinct  but  the  passive  (^ik. 
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**  he  was  killed.**  We  may  here  remark  that  thia  paragraph  does  not 
oommenoe  with  the  asiial  formola  ^'  Darius  the  king  says.*  By-and- 
bye  we  shall  find  sereral  of  the  shorter  paragraphs  in  the  same  case, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Inscription. 

L  12.    hiak  Tariyayaas  Ko  nanri : — Kovob  yupa  appo  Oanma^ta 
and        Darius     king    sajrs: — kingdom  that  which    Gomatas 

akka  Makns  Kanpnchiya  eritosti,  Koras  am  neni  karata  tnri 
th»       Kagian     Cambjses     haddeprirsd,  kwigdom      fonner        lime     from 

Mwm9     ^a^kaTi  t^;  yasnl  *H}aamatta  akka  Makns  Kanpnchiya 
fiunOy  our      was;     then       Gomates        the     Magian       Cambjraea 

eritns,  kntta  Parsan,  hiak  kntta  Mata-pa,  hiak  kufHa  Tahiyans 
deprivedy  both      Peisifl^      and       alio      Media,       and      alio         prorinoes 

sppo  tahie^  ynfri  eritnsa  tavan    e,  ynfri  Kovas  yupipa-na  morris, 
tiie    othen,     he       baring  leized,    (?)     he     kingdom     of  tbem      held. 

The  restorations  in  lines  82  and  33  are  obvions,  and  the  constrnc^ 
tion  of  the  whole  paragraph  is  easy,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
words  near  the  dose,  which  I  cannot  nnderstand.  The  last  letter  is 
t5yy  certainly,  and  the  preceding  letter  is  >-yyY^  probably;  there 
is  just  room  for  yupipa-na,  **  of  them.**  The  horizontal  wedge,  meaning 
*'ni*'  or  "  with,**  may  hare  preceded  Nivan^  in  1.  33. 

L  13.    **hiak  Tariyarans  Ko  nanri: — ^Yo8-irra<inna  senriit  iwni 
and         I^tfins       king    says:—     of  the  men     there  was    not 

Biuieen  hir  Tarsam^  in'^nt  Mata,  hiak  innt  Nirknf  Nikavi,  akka 
man    one     Persian,        nor     Mede^    and     not      fkmily       our,  who 

Oanmatta   Makns     Kovas        evitns;      Tassnnos-yas  "fieifi; 

Gomates       Magian    kingdom  would  depriTOi      the  State         lisared  him; 

Tassnnos  irsikki     afpis      Akkapa     sa^a      Bartiya    ir    tamasti, 
the  people    ntter^    he  killed        who        the  former    Bardes    him  had  known, 

ynpainraskimmas  Tassnnos  irsi^kki    afpis,      hini    Hn  ir  tamampi 
therefore  the  people    ntterl/    he  killed,  let  not   me  it  make  known 

appo  Ha  inni  Bartiya  akka  Kuras  Sakri;    hiak  Akkari     afld 
that       I       not      Bardes      who     Cjrma*     son;       and    ereiyone  moTe(?) 

'Hjhuunatta  Makns  thnbaka  mnl  Inlwak,  kns  Hn  finnigat;  rasnt 
Gemates        Magian    abont(?)    not     dared,       mitil     I        camet        then 

Hn  Anramasta  aftiya^yanyahi,  Anramasta  pikti     Hn-tis,       fanvin 
I       Ormaad  adored,  Ormaad      helpev    tomewai^  bjfiivoar 
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Aiinuna«ta-Day  Xannananmonsao-bagajBtis-na  ^irk'a^  yeohito  Yob 
ofOrmAzdy     10th  day    of  the  month  of  Bagayadiah       then,        that       man 

ariki-fa  itaka,  Ha  Oanmatta  akka  Makns    ir    afpija,  kntta  ^"Yos 
fSftithfol       withy      I       Gomates       the     Magian    him     killed,      and        men 

appo  atarriran  nitavi  japo-fa  pi  itaka,  >-  Yavanis  >-Siktakvati8  jesi 
who      followen      his      chiefs    who  with,    at     a  fori      at  Sictaehotes  named 

>-  Nissajra  ^^esi,  >-  Tabiyabns  Mata-pa-ikki,  avi     ir    afpiya,  ^Kovas 
at    KisBBa   named,  at     province         in  Media,     there  him  I  killed,  kingdom 

Hu    eyitntm,     fauvin    Aaramasta-na  **Ho  Kovas  yutta,  Auramasta 
I        tookawajr,  hjUmmr       ofOnnaBd  I       king      was,        Oimaxd 

Kovas   Hn  fun  is. 
kingdom   me    gaTei 

The  analjrsis  of  this  paragraph  is  pretty  clear,  where  the  text 
is  not  deficient.  The  chinse  beginning  1.  38,  which  appeared  doabtfol 
in  the  Persian,  is  here  consistent  and  probable:  ^'he  ntterly  destroyed 
the  people  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  former  Bardes ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  destroyed  them  was  '  that  they  may  not  make  it  known 
(said  he)  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyras.*  '*  The  form  tamampi 
oocnrs  in  no  other  passage,  but  it  should  be  a  caasatiye;  the  letter 
preceding  pi  is  imperfect,  but  hardly  doubtful.  May  the  construction 
be  hint  Hu  ir  tamam^,  "let  me  not  make  it  known  to  any,  that,"  &c. 
the  tamam  recovering  the  usual  Ugrian  m  in  the  first  person  singular 
before  pi,  which  is  dropped  when  final  ?  The  necessity  for  making 
the  verb  causative  is  against  this  constmetion,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
oseless  pi.  If  we  might  read  tarfuupi,  it  would  be  '*  lest  there  be 
say  who  may  know  me,"  though  even  then  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  r.  With  the  exception  of  the  clause  immediately  fol- 
lowing, where  ofki,  thubaka,  and  lukoak  are  of  uncertain  import,  all 
the  rest  is  perfectly  clear. 

L  14,    hiak    Tariyavans     Ko    nanri: — Ko^as    appo    Nivans 
and  Darios  khig      says: —  kingdom     whidi     fiunily 

Nikavi  ikkimar  kutkaturrakki,  yupa  Hu     nogaya;       Hu  >>  Kata-va 
oar         from      was  taken  awajr,     that     I     brought  [hack];    I  in  place 

passankita;  thap  appo  ^anka  appuka^ta,    yechitu Hu  anchiyan 

established;       as     what        if      before  soever^       thns      I  did;    I      visitatkm 

annappatna     yutta  appo  Oaumatta  akka  Makus  ^harista,  htak  Ha 
Temples  of  Gods    made  which    Gomates      the    Magian     ab<rfifllied,  and     I 

Tassnnos-na  chot^  hiak  a6,  hiak  Kartas,  hiak  >-  Alye^-pa    ....ohiva 
thepeople*s       ...^.       and and   to  the  families     ,..., „. 
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appi  ln....^^ja  appo  Ganmatta  akka  Makns    ev-i^tosta;     hiak  Ha 
those    I  restored    which  Gomatee      the    Magian    took  from  them ;     and      I 

Tassanos  >-  Kata~va  passankita,  kut"ta  Parsan,  hiak  katta  Mata-pa, 
the  people         in  place     established,      both        Persis,   ^and     also        Media, 

hiak  kntta  Tabijahus  appo  tahie ta,  jechita,  thap  '^appo  anka 

Mid       also      provinces      the    others  thus^        as        what     if 

appaka-ta^    Hu  appo    kntkaturrakki,   jnpa        nogaya;  Km  via 

biofore  soerer,    I      what      was  taken  away,      that    I  brought  back ;    by  &Toar 

Aaramasta-na,  ye  Ha  jat^Ha,  Ha  balaikvassa  ....  kus  ^  Aljes  Nikayi 
•  of  Ofmasd,       this  I      did,         I      laboured  (?)        nntil      ftmily      our 

>>Kata-ya  passankita,  yechita  thap  appaka-ta;  hi^'ak  Ha  baluikrassa 
in  place    I  established,     thus        as   before  soever ;    and      I       laboured  (?) 

....  ^ayin  Aaramasta-na  appo  Ghiamatta  akka  Makus  ^  Alyes  Nikavi 
bjfaTonr      ofOrmazd      that     Gomates      the     Magiaq      fiunUy       our 

^nl    katkatar 

not  m^ht  destroy* 

Thoagh  the  unport  of  this  paragraph  is  generally  pretty  clear, 
I  am  utterly  anable  to  see  my  way  grammatically  through  serenJ 
daases,  either  in  the  Persian  or  Scythic  text;  the  Babylonian  affords 
no  farther  help  than  merely  shewing  that  anchiyan  cmnappatna 
means  "temples  of  the  gods:"  or  at  least  includes  that  phrase:  it 
18  known  from  other  sonrces,  that  an/nap  signifies  'Hhe  gods.**  See 
also  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription.  The  phrase  >-  Katava  passankittf 
represents  gdthwd  twtUtdyam,  and  it  seems  to  prore  that  gAthujd  cannot 
be  eqaivalent  to  an  adrerb  like  "  firmly,"  because  it  is  transcribed  and 
not  translated,  and  is  preceded  by  the  mark  »» •  A  comparison  with 
the  root  dika  induces  me  to  render  hata  by  '^  place,**  and  to  make. 
va  the  usual  locative  postposition.  Near  end  of  1.  52,  thap  m&j  be 
ankai  the  first  character  ia  inyiBible^  the  second  may  be  i^^. 

L  15.    hiak   Tariyayaoa    Ko    nann:— ye   i^po   Ha-ikki-mar 
and  Ptfins        king       sayat — this    what  by  me 

jnttak,    tha'^p  appo  anka  appuka  Koyas  marriya. 
was  done,   when     that      if       before     kingdom   I  seized. 

The  expression  Aap  appo  anka  t^uka,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
represents  '*as  it  was  anciently'*  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  the 
indefinite  ta  alone,  represented  by  the  Persian  ehiya,  being  added  in 
t)ie  former  case;  the  general  sense  of  the  inscription  shows  that  the 
meaning  must  be  ''  when  first  I  aeixed  the  kingdom,"  bat  I  confess  I 
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flbonld  hare  nndeniood  the  words  to  mean  '<  before  I  seised  the 
kiDgdom." 

I.  16.    hiak    Tariyayaas     Ko    nanri: — tbap    Oamnat'Ha    akka 
and         'Dwiiia         king     says: —  when        Gomates         the 

Makas   Ha   a^iya»    vasnl  Asfina     yesi,    Afar^tira,   Ukbatarranma 
Magian      I       killed,      then     Atrines     named,     a  Suaian,        Upadarma'a 

Sakri,  ''yufri  Afartikki  ivaka  nanri:  Ko-vas  Afarti-pa  Ha  yutta-vara; 
son,         he      In  Sunana   rising   said :      king     to  Suaiana    I  am ; 

yasnl  Afarti-fa  Ha"lkki-mar   pa£ftti-£ii-ba,  Assina  yafrikka  poris; 
then        Soslans  from  me  reroliing,  to  Atrines  went; 

yasnl  Ko-vas  ynfri    Afarti-fa-^na   yntt^;    hiak  kutta  Raven  kir 
then        king         he        of  the  Sosians     became ;      and      also        man      one 

Nititpaal     yesi,    Bapilorra,  Abinabira  Sa'^kri,  yafri  >-  Bapila  ivaka, 
NatitaUrna  named,  a  Babylonian,    JSnnra*s       son,       he     in  Babylon  riaing, 

Tassanos-pa  yecbitn  appir  tiraska  nanri:   Ha  Nabukntarra^sar,  tar 
to  the  people        thus       them      lying       said :       I        Nabuohodrossor,     son 

nabpnntta        vara;        romt     Tassnnos     appo     Bapila-£&     varrita 
of  Nabonidns         am ;  then         people  the      Babylonians        all 

Nititpaal  ynfrikki  ^poris;   vasnl    Bapila-£Eb    pafiEktib,    Kovas    appo 
to  Natitabims  went ;     then    Babylonians    revolting,  kingdom   which 

Bapila- fa-pa    ynfri  marris. 
to  the  Babybnians     he     possessed. 

The  above  paragraph  barely  requires  a  word  of  comment.  The 
distinction  between  Afarti  "Sosianaj"  AfarH  *'the  Sosians,**  and 
Afartu  (last  syllable  donbtfal)  '*  a  Susian,"  is  well  seen.  With  regard 
to  appir  in  1.  60,  see  Par.  XL,  I.  28. 

I.  17.    hiak  **Tariyavan8  Ko    nanri: — ^vasnl   Hn       yutro 

and  Darins        king      said:—    then      I    a  messenger  (?) 

Afsr^kki  nogaya,  Assina  ynf^'ri  marrika,  rabbaka,  Hn-ikki     nogaik ; 
toSnsiana      sent,     Atrines     he         taken,       bound,       tome  wasbrooght; 

vasnl  Hn  ir  afpiya. 
then     I   him  killed. 

YiUro  IB  certainly  allied  to  yiOtu  **  sent.**  This  paragraph  exem- 
plifies the  use  of  the  final  vowel  in  marrika  and  rabbaka. 

I.  18.    hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  na^ri:— vasnl  Hn  Bapilu  poriy% 
and         Darins      king     says:—     then      I     Babykm       went, 
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Nititpaftl  yiifnkka  skka  nanri,  Hn      NabokntamiMr ;  ^^Tasranos 
to  Natitabinia  who      aajri^       I  [am]  NabuehodroaBor ;  armj 

i^po  Nititpaal  ynfri-na,  >-  Hif  Tikra  yesi,    avi    pathqfaH,  >-  Tikra 
wlueh      of  Naiitabirnt,        at  river   Tigria  namedy  there  had  arriTed(?},    Tigris 

>>Seiiri*'t  marris^  kutta  .  •  taren  .  t  hesna;   vasnl  Hu  Tassunos-yas 
■lMffee(?)    held,       and  aenft        ships  (?)t     theo     I         the  army 

kama«  •  •   mka      appo      poke     hi'^pvaf-Ta    appin      pa^if  • . .  po 

00  boats      plaeed(?)    which     enemy     in  difficulty  (?)      them  Iphkced(?) 

poke  karras  ir       pa&lufab%     Anramaata  pikti     Hu-tas,      fa^^uTin 
enemy      ?      him  haring  attacked(?)|    Ormasd      helper  to  me  was,   by  fsToor 

Auramasta-na  Tikra  antugahatta,  avi  Tassnnos  appo  Nititpaal  jnfri-na 
of  Ormasd       Tigris     we  crosaedy    tliere     army      wliich      of  Natitabims 

afpi^ya ;    XXVI   annan    anmonf    an-assiyatiyas-na  pirka^  yecbitn 

1  destroyed ;     S6th         day    of  the  month        of  Atriyita         then,       thus 

eapiakimmas  yuttayuT^t,  ir avi     afpi. 

the  battle        we  fought,    him  there  I  slew. 

From  1.  66  to  68  the  construction  is  obscare,  and  some  characters 
occur  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  This,  combined  with  the  muti- 
lation of  both  the  Persian  and  Scythio  texts,  prevents  my  attempting 
an  explanation ;  all  the  rest  is  clear.  Observe  the  expression  *'  a  river 
called  Tigris,"*  as  though  written  by  a  people  to  whom  the  river  was 
unknown.  The  clause  at  the  end,  "  I  slew  him  there,**  is  not  found  in 
the  Persian ;  and  from  the  omission  of  the  termination  ya,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  rock,  it  looks  as  though  the 
engraver  considered  the  following  word,  which  begins  a  new  para- 
graph, to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  clause. 

L  19.    hiak  Tariyavaus   Ko   nanri: — vasnY  Hu  Bapilu  poriya; 
and         Darius         king     says: —   then      I     Babylon      went; 

%atar  >»  Bapilu  inbalu-ra  pugatta,  >-  A^  >»  Satfan  yesi,  ^  Uuhnda 
when(?)    Babylon  town(?)  in  I  anived,     town        Zasan  named,       Euphrates 

jtftavatak  a^vi  Nititpaal  yufri  akka  nanri,  Hu       Nabukutarrusar, 
along  (?)    there  Natitabims     he       who      said,      I  [am]    Nabuchodrossor, 

Tassnnos  itaka,   Hu   rutib  fi^^nik,  sapiakimmas  yuttivanra  j    vasnl 
people      with,     me  against     came,  the  battle      about  to  fight;      then 

saprakimmaa     yuttayut,    Anramasta       pikti       Hu-ta''*s,       ^uvin 
the  battle  we  fought,  Ormasd  helper       to  roe  was,    by  fii? our 

Anramasta-naTassunos  appo  Nititpaal  yufri-na  avi   a^iya;    II  annan 
ofOrmaad         people     who      of  Natitabima      there  I  killed;    Snd    day 
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aamoiif     *^-«iiayakka6-na  pirka>  yediita   saprakimmas  ynUayni^ 
of  nonth  Amnnak^  then,        thiM  the  haAde        we  foaght, 

TasstmoB  appo  Nititpaal-na  Ha      a^i      irsik'^i,  hiak  apin    his-Ta* 
people     .  who    of  Natitabinis    I    destroyed  •  utteriy^     and    tbem     in  civer 

puttana,    his   ye-ra  sathak.  .  , 

I  dror^     river  in  this    were  drowned.  (?) 

Several  words  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  are  not  found 
elsewhere  >^atar,  inbaluva,  pugatta^  satavatak,  rutas ;  all  these  are 
of  coarse  rendered  conjectural!  j  only.  The  name  of  the  Euphrates  ia 
Tery  fsdniy  bat  I  think  the  first  three  syllables  are  certain.  The  last 
clause  is  obscore.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Scytbio  rersion  hat 
transposed  the  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph. 

II.  1.*  hiak     Tariyaas     Ko     nanri: — vasnt    ^Nititpaal     yofri 
and         Darius       king       says: —   then        Natitabims         he 

Talni-£Eb    ariki-fa  itaka  putraska,  .  .  .  >-  B^ilu  lufaba;   vasnl  Hu 
horsemen      faithful      with    marching^  to  Babylon  retiring;    then      I 

^Bapilu-}^^»    pug&ttB,;        fanvin     Auramasta-n%    kntta  >-  Bapili\ 
to  Babylon      approached ;     by  favour        of  Ormazd,  and  Babylon 

marriya,  kntta    Nititpaal    yu^fri  pitUi;  vasnl  Nititpaal    yofri  Ho 
I  took,        and  Natitabims  •  •  • ;   then  Natitabirus  I 

>-  Bapilu  ir  afpiya. 
in  Babylon  him  killed. 

The  name  of  Darius  in  the  first  line  of  this  paragraph  is  incorrectly 
engraved.  I  cannot  restore  the  word  which  precedes  Bapilu  in  1.  78 ; 
there  is  room  for  hatar,  as  in  I.  72,  but  I  do  not  know  its  meaning; 
the  word  following  is  very  doubtful.  The  other  restorations  are 
probable.  The  horizontal  >*  before  Babylon,  in  I.  79,  is  the  only  one 
I  remember  in  all  the  inscription,  before  the  name  of  a  place,  which 
does  not  effect  the  meaning  of  ^'at'*  or  "in."  The  word  at  the 
beginning  of  I.  80,  which  I  haye  very  doubtfully  made  pinH^  may 
be  the  usual  marriya ;  the  paper  imfvession  shews  only  undeoidBd 
traces.  The  hiak  in  outline  at  the  end  of  the  lithographed  facsimile, 
is  inserted  from  the  supposition  that  this  column  closed  in  tlie  same 
way  as  the  second.  The  paper  cast  towards  the  close  is  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not. 

*  We  now  oome  to  the  part  which  eraresponds  with  the  second  Porwaa 
column. 
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Column  IL 

We  now  come  to  tbe  second  Scythic  eolamn,  corresponding  with 
nearly  all  tbe  second  and  part  of  the  third  Persian  columns.  This 
portion  of  the  inscription  is  almost  perfect;  scarcely  a  single  letter 
is  illegible  or  donbtfol.  It  happens  nnfortanately  that  this  is  the 
oolnmn  which  contains  all  those  statements  of  marches  and  fights, 
which  abound  in  repetitions;  and  these  are  so  precisely  alike  in  all 
their  clauses,  that  they  might  be  restored  in  most  cases  with  absolute 
confidence,  however  mutilated  the  text  might  be.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  is  the  second  and  not  the  third 
column  which  is  so  well  preserved:  there  are  so  many  varied  con- 
structions in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  tbe  inscription,  including  the 
different  persons  and  tenses  and  moods  of  the  several  verbs  used, 
that  a  complete  Scythic  version  there  would  have  given  a  much 
deeper  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language  than  we  are 
now  likely  to  attain.  But  that  column  is  deplorably  damaged  ;  and 
the  Persian  text  also  is  most  defective  in  the  part  corresponding  to 
it.  The  second  column,  which  we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  is  free 
from  this  cause  of  uncertainty,  and  we  have  no  other  difficulty  than 
ignorance  of  the  language. 

II.  2.     hiak  ^Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — kus  Hu  >-  Bapilu  sennigat, 
EQd  i        Darius    .  king    says : —  whilst   I      in  Babylon  .  was, 

appi  Tahiyau^     Hu     ir-pafatifa;  Parsan,  hiak  Afar^i,  hiak  Mata-pa, 
these  provinces  against  me  rebelled ;       Persis,     and  Sosiana,  and  the  Medee^ 

hiak  Akura,  hiak  MuH^ya-£E^  hiak  Parthuva-£a,  hiak  Markus-p% 
and     Assyria,     and     the  Es^tians,     and       Parthians,       and     Margiaus, 

hiak  Thattakus,  hiak  Sak^La-pa. 
and      SaAtagydia,     and      the  Sacte, 

In  the  expression  Mu  ir-pc^aUfoy  the  letter  r  is  added  rather  to  the 
second  word  than  to  the  first,  because  the  termination  yb  is  apparently 
participial  without  such  addition,  as  in  lines  7  and  11,*  and  because 
Jifiir,  as  a  ease-form  of  Htt^  is  not  found  elsewhere;  unless  the 
danse  in  I.  dU  should  be  so  construed. 

IL  d.     hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri: — Rnven   kir  Martiya  yesi, 
and        Darius        king    says:-^     man      one   Hartins    name^ 

*  A  paragraph  mentioning  the  frequent  participial  signification  of  neuter  verbs 
larwiiiatiDg  in  ha  and /a,  such  as  ivaka  and  paftU\fay  when  vnaoeompanied  by  th« 
pronoun  tr,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  p.  88. 
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Issan'^akrifl  Sakri,  >-  Aff  >»  Eakkannakan    yesi,    Parsan-ikki,   ari 
Sisicria'  son.  In  a  town  Cyganaoa         named,     in  Panis,     thare 

artak;    jofri  A'fartikki  ivaka,  >-  Tassunos-pa  yechita       ap-tiris, 
be  dwelled;    he     in  Snaiana     riaing,        to  the  people      thna     them  addresaed, 

nanri : — Hn  Immannis  Ko  Afaxti-na  Ta''ra; 
he  aaid  :—  I       Imanea     king  of  Suaiana    am ; 

II.  4.    hiak  Ha  avasir  Affarti  inkanna  sennigat,  yasnl  Affarti-fia 
and     I      when  Soaiana  fnendly(P)      wa%         then        Snaiatta 

Ha-ikki-mar     fanihk,      Mar^tija     yufri     akka     irsarra       appint 
by        me        inflaaioed(P),    Martina         he        whom       leader        appointed 

tiristiy        ir  marrissa,    ir      afpis. 
they  bad  named,  him   aeizing,     him  they  killed. 

The  word  avasir  in  I.  7  is  made  a  conjunction,  beoanse  followed  by 
ienm^at,  a  yerbal  form  generally  found  after  a  conjunction;  and  tbe 
Persian  equivalent  adahiya  may  be  allied  to  ^fl^;  tbe  Y>-  as  a 
component  part  of  tbe  word  is  probably  connected  with  tbe  same 
syllable  in  vasni  "  tben,**  and  vasisfin  ^^  after."  Tbe  fourth  paragraph, 
like  tbe  eleventh  of  Column  I.,  begins  witbont  tbe  usual  formula;  we 
sball  find  tbis  occur  frequently.  Tbe  word  wbicb  I  have  read  fanifa 
may  be  tanifa,  as  in  yi.  14. 

.  II.  5.    hiak    Ta'riyaraus    Ko    nanri: — Ruren     kir,     Fruyartis 
and  Darina         king      aaya: —     man       one,      Phraortes 

yesi,  yufri  >-  Mata-pa-ikki  ivaka,   ^^Tassunos-pa  yecbitu    ap-tirissa 
named,    he    among  the  Mediana  riamg,         to  people         thna  addreeaing  them 

nanri: — Hn  Sattarrita,  Nimanf  Vakstarra-na  ntma^'nki  vara;  yasnl 
aaid: —    I      Xathritea,     family        ofCyazarea      deaoended     am;       then 

Tassunos    Mata-pa    appo    >^  Hu     remanni,    yupipa     Hu-ikki-mar 
people        Mediana        who      with  me   at  home,         they  from  me    . 

pafatifa,  yu^irikki  poris;  Mata-pa-ikki  Ko-yas  yufri  yuttJis. 
revolting,      to  him      went ;         in  Media  king      he     hecame. 

JSTivanhi  is  probably  connected  with  JSfivanf,  notwithstanding  tbe 
diffeience  of  the  first  syllable;  the  root  nem,  ^^to  generate,**  still  exists 
in  Magyar.  I  have  no  clue  to  tbe  etymology  of  rememni,  tbe  first 
syllable  being  an  unknown  sound,  and  tbe  Persian  text  lost ;  but  tbe 
Babylonian  version  here,  and  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  a 
corresponding  one  in  III.  8,  where  the  Persian  text  is  clear,  shew 
a  connection  with  ''house*'  or  "home.*'  Observe  the  locative  >^  before 
JTu,  meaning  "  with  me.'* 
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II.  6.     Tassnnos  Paraan  hiak  Mata-pa  Hu-ta'^s,   arikki      senri; 
People     Penian   and     Hedes    to  me  were,  &ithf  ul  they  were ; 

Tasnl  Hu   Tasstmos    Mata-pa-ikki    tifieipa    tavon;    Vitarna      yesi, 
then        I         people       to  the  Medians    envoys      sent;      Hydames   named, 

Parsar  kir,  Ha  ^^Lubaruri,  yufri  Irsarra  appin!     ir    3aitta;  yechita 
Persian  one,  my        subject,      him      leader   appointed  him  I  made;        thus 

ap-tiriya:        yitas,   Tassnnos    Ma^Ha-pa  akka-pa    Ha-nYna    innl 
to  them  I  said :        go,         people  Hedes  who  of  me         not 

tirivan      pi,  yupi-pa  a^is  vanka:   yasnt  Vitarna  Tassanos  itaka 
are  named  who,     them       slay         ?  then    Hydames      people         with 

Mata-pa-^ikki  thak;  thap  Mata-pa-ikki  ir-porik,    >-  Af§    >-  Manis 
to         Media        went ;    when      to     Media       he  went,     at  a  town      Hams 

yesi,      >-  Mata-pa-ikki,      avi      sapiak^'^immae       yuttas;         akka 
named,  in  Hedia,  there  the  battle         they  fought ;    he  who 

Mata-pa-na  irsarra  av^ir  innt  arir,  AnramaBta  pikti    Ha-ta^s, 

of  the  Hedians  [was]  leader      when     not       ?         Ormazd     helper  to  me  was, 

saaTin     Aoramasta-na    Tassunos    appo    Ha-nlna    Tassnnos    appo 
by  fisTonr        of  Ormasd  people       whicli        mine  People       which 

Pati£»-na  irsikki     afpis;    XX^'VII  annan  anmon^  an-anarakkas-na 
of  rebels       utterly  destroyed ;      27th  day  of  month  Anamalca 

pirka„  yecbitu  saprakimmas  3mttasj    vasnl  Tassnnos  appo  Hn-'^^tna 
then,         thus  the  battle      they  fought ;  then      people     which      of  me 

aSki      innl  yuttas,  Tahiyahns  >-  Kampattas    yesi  Mata-pa-ikki,  avi 
moTe(?)  not     made,      province  Campada      named     in  Media,      there 

satis,     ''kns  Hu  sinnigat  Mata-parikkl. 
remained^   until    I     should  go        to  Media. 

Tifi^Oy  in  1 . 1 8,  is  probably  used  as  an  explanatory  complement  to  the 
rerb  taoen.  Irsarra,  ''the  leader,*'  has  the  mark  of  distinction,  because 
placed  alone :  when  the  word  is  combined  with  the  name  of  a  nation, 
as  in  I.  17>  the  distinctive  mark  is  omitted,  as  though  we  should  write 
''Leader"  with  a  capital  letter,  and  the  same  word  in  "army-leader" 
without  the  distinction.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  arir,  in 
1.  17,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  connected  with  arta  "  to 
stay  j"  the  word  does  not  occur  again,  and  the  Persian  is  lost.  The 
date  is  clearly  the  27th,  as  in  the  Babylonian  version.  In  the  Persian 
it  is  indistinct. 

II.  7.    hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri : — Tatarsis    *^esi,  Arminiyar 
and        Darius       king    says :— >  Dadarshish  named,     Armenian 
YOL.  XT.  K 
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kir,  Hi  Lnbamri^  yafri  Ha  Arminiya-fa-ikka    ir    ynttn;  yeeliita 
oiMy   mf      fabjecty        1dm      I       to  the  AimetBitOB    him     sent;        thmi 

^'Te-tiriya:    vita,  Tasstinos  appo  PatifSE^  Hn-nYDa  innY  tiriyan    pi, 
to  him  I  odd  t    go,         people       who     rebelfl,       of  me       not     called    who, 

yopt-paafpifl  vanka;   ram!  Tatarsis  *Hhak;    thap  Armiiii7a-&-ikki 
them     alaj         f  then  Dadarshish  mardied ;  when       to  Armenia 

ir-porikka,     Patifk     frair8arra-fiiba»       Tatarsur      ir-va       ^rnmtB^ 
he  went,  rebels  aiaembling,  Dadarehiah    to  him      they  went, 

saprakimmaa  ynttinianhaba;  yasnl  Tatarsis  fiaprakimmas  ap-va-tfis ; 
battle  making;  tiien  Dadarshiah        battle       them  to  made; 

>- Yuranis  ^-Sntsa  ^esi,  Arminijra-ftt-ikki,    avi  Aaramasta    pikti 
at  a  town        Zuza     named,        in  Armenia,  there      Ormaxd      helper 

Hu-tfts,      BaQTin  Auramasta-na  Tassunos  ^appe  Ha-nhia   Tassanos 
to  me  was,  hj  fiiToor      of  Ormazd  people        which     of  me  people 

appo    Pati-fJEt-na  inikki    afpis;     VIII  annan  anmonf  an-tliiirTar-na 
whieh      of  rebels      utterly  destroyed;    8th       day     of  month    ThnhiTiihani 

pirka,  *yeebita  saprakimmas  ynttaa. 
then,  thus         the  battle    theylbught. 

The  syllable  pa  in  «V-ra,  ].  24,  and  ap-pOf  1.  28,  looks  very  mucli 
like  a  postposition  ;  iu  Tatarsis  ir-va  and  similar  phrases,  the  syllable 
ir  seenis  to  be  inserted  in  a  similar  way  to  yufriy  as  a  vehicle  for  carry- 
ing the  particle  which  marks  the  grammatical  case ;  as  in  NiHtpaal 
f^tfri-na,  I.  75.  The  clause  in  I.  25,  ''then  Dadarshish  fought  a 
battle  with  them,"  is  an  addition  to  the  Persian  text. 

II.  8.     hiak  sarak  Il-immas-va,  Pati-fa  fruirsarrapba,    Tatarsis 
an4     time    at  the  second,      rebels       assembling,     Dadanhiah 

'^ix^va  yinnifi^  u^wakimmas  3mttininnhaba;  vasnt  >-  Afvarris  >>  Tikea 
to  him     weat,  battle  nuUdmg}  then         at  a  fort        Tigris 

yeei,  >*  Anniniya-fii^ik'^ki,  avi  saprakiramas     yuttis:     Anramasta 
named,  in  Armenia,         there      the  battle       they  fought :      Ormaad 

pikti      Hu-tfis,      ^nvin    Anramasta-na,  Tassn'^nos  appo  Hn-nTna 
helper    to  me  was,   by  &Toar        of  Ormazd,  people       which      of  me 

Tassunos  appo  Pati-fa-na  irsikki     afpis;    XVIII    annan  anmonf 
people      which     of  rebels      utterly     destroyed;    18th  day        month 

an-thurvar-na  "^irka,  yechitn  saprakimmas    3mttas* 
of  Thurarahara       then,       thus         the  battle       they  fought* 

Observe  the  change  of^  to  op  in  fruirearrapba^  h  38,  shewing  the 
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Bimilarity  of  sounds.  Obserre  also,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  there 
is  no  mark  of  distinction  before  the  name  of  a  month,  and  that 
I^obaUy  the  case-ending  na  belongs  to  the  compound  expression, 
<'  of  tiie  month  Thurarabura." 


11.  9.    hiak  sarak  Ill-immas-ya  Pati-fa  frnirsarra-faba^  Ta'Har^ 
and    time      at  the  third       rebels       asBemblmg,       Dadarahiah 

ir-ya    sinnifa,  saprakimmas  yuttiniunhuba;   »»  Afrarris  »-  Huiyaroa 
to  him     ii«n%  battle  maUogi  atafbrt         Uhyama 

yesi,      Arminiya-fa-^ikki,    avi    saprakimmas      yottSs;    Anramasta 
named,  in  Arm^iiay  there       the  battle       they  fought ;      Ormaad 

pikti     Hn-taSy      fanvin     Aaramasta-na  Tassn'Hios  appo    Ha-nYna 
bdper    tomewfi%    bgr  favour        ef  Ofaii  V^opU       which       mine 

Tassunos   appa   Pati-fa-na  irsikki      a^;        IX  annan      anmonf 
peopla      whieh     ofrebela       illerly    destroyed  i      9th      day       ^e  month 

an-thahik«nri€hie*na,  ''pirka,  yeohitn  saprakimmas    ynttas;     hiak 
of  Thaiaanhltf),  then^         tbot  thebattia      thay  fought  i     and 

yasnl      T^taryla       aiki        inn!    ynttas,    Hnn     fatis,     ''kas     Ha 
then        Dadarshiah    amora^?)     not  •   made^       me      waited,      until         I 

Mata^pi^ikki  sinnigat. 
tolla&i     ahooldga. 

The  close  of  this  paragraph  will  not  bear  out  the  restoration  of 
Armenia  proposed  by  Oppert  in  the  Persian  text,  I.  48.  Aiki  is 
explained  on  pnre  conjecture ;  see  1. 89  and  II.  20.  The  nsnal  wedge  is 
omitted  before  Mata  in  1.  87. 

II.  10.    hiak  Tariyatans  Ko  nanri: — Vaumis^sa  yesi,  Parsar  kir, 
and        Danes      king    says : —     Yomiaea     named,  Persian  one, 

Hu  Lnbamri,  yufri  Hu   tifapa  Arminiya-fa-ikki    taven,  ye'^chitu 
my       subject,        him       I      ravoy      to  the  Armenians        sent,  thua 

ye-tiri:    yi\e^  Tassnnos  appo   Pati-fa,  Ha-nlna  inni  tirivan     pi, 
to  him  said:    go,         pe<^le        the        rebela,        mine        not      called    who, 

yupi-pa  afpis  TSfika;  yasnl  ^^Vanmissa  thak;  thap  Arminiya-&r-ikki 
them    destroy;       ?  then        Vomisea     went;   when     to  the  Armeniana 

ir-porikka,     Patifa      fruirsarra-faba,      Va^amissa     ir-ya      sinnifa, 
he  went,         rebels  assembling,  Yomises         to  him       went, 

saprakimmas     yuttiniunhuba;    vasnl  >- Alchitu    yesi,    >-  Asauran, 
battle  making ;  then     at  Achidu     named,       in  Asqrria, 

K  2    " 
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avi    8ap^*rakimmaa    jnttas;  Aaramasia    pikti      Ha-tas,       ^nvin 
there        the  battle        they  fought ;    Onnazd       helper    to  me  wa%    by  fatour 

Anramasta-na  TaBsnnos  appo  Hu^-nlna    Tassunos    appo    Pftti-ikrna 
ofOrmaxd  people       who       mine  people        who       ofiebeb 

inikki     a^is;      XV     annan     anmonf  an-anamakkas-na,     pirk% 
ntteriy     destioyed;    16Ui        day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then, 

ye^chita  saprakimmas    yattas. 
thua         the  battle      they  fought 

The  name  AiehUu  is  lost  in  the  Persian  text^  and  in  the  Baby- 
lonian yerrion  also. 


II.  11.    hiak  sarakll-immas-yayPati-fiftfrnirsarra-fiftba^Vanmis^sa 
and    tune     at  the  second   rebels       assembUng,        Vomises 

ir*ya       $innif%      saprakimmas    jmttininnynba;    yasnY    ^  Batin 
to  him     tfaeywent^  battle  makings  then    faiapiOTinoe 

>- Antiyarns  yesiy    ayi    saprakimmas     ynttas;    Anramasta    pikti 
Otiaia     named,  there       the  battle       they  fought;      Ormaad       helper 

Ha-tas,       ^Qvin  Auramasta-na  Tassonos  appo  Ha-nlna  Tassn^nos 
to  me  wa%    by  fiiTonr      of  Ormazd        people       who      of  me  people 

appo    Pati-fift   irsikki      afpis;        anmonf     an-thoryar   pninkita-vay 
who        rebela      utteriy     defeated;     the  month    ThuraTahara       at  end, 

yechita  saprakimmas     yutta^;     yasnl  Vaumissa  Arminiya-£&*ikki 
thus  the  battle       they  fought;    then       Vomises  in  Armenia 

^tisy    kos  Ha  Mata-pa-ikki  finnigat. 
stayed,  until     I  to  Media         should  go. 

In  1.  45,  we  haye  yuttiniunyuba,  instead  of  the  nsoal  yuttimmkuba, 
TuinkUa-va  does  not  occar  elsewhere,  bat  the  Babylonian  yersion 
proyes  the  meaning,  in  accordance  with  Beufey's  sagacioos  conjecture : 
the  omisiou  of  the  usnal  annan  and  pirka  in  L  47,  with  the  corres- 
ponding omission  in  the  Persian,  form  the  aathority  for  dividing  the 
words  expressing  the  dates.  The  explanatory  words  ^'a  district  of 
Armenia,**  found  necessary  in  the  Persian  text,  after  mention  of  the 
name  of  Otiara,  are  omitted  in  the  Scythic;  if  this  be  not  simply 
un  accident,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  district  was  wdl  known  to  the 
tribes  by  whom  the  langoage  was  spoken. 


II.  12.    hiak  ^Tariyavaas  Ko  nanri:— yasnt  Mu  >-  Bapila-mar 
and  Darius      king    says:-*    then      t        firorn  Babylon 
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lachogaita^    Mata-pa-ikki    poriya;     tiiap  Ma'Ha-pa-ikki  in-porogat, 
relired,  to  Media  I  went;      when         at  Media  I  arrtred, 

>-  Afe  >-  Kuntarrus  yesi,  Mata-pa-ikki^  avi  Fruvartis  yufri  §i"nnik 
at  a  town      Qnndnnia  named,     in  Media,        there  Phraortes      he        came 

akka     nanri,    Ha   Ko-vas    Mata-pa-na    yutta-varai    sapiakimmaa 
who  said,         I     *    king  of  Media  am,  battle 

yaitiyan-raj  yasnt  saprakimmas  yu^tayat;  Auramasta  pikti  Ha-tas, 
makiog;        then        the  battle        we  fought;      Ormazd     helper  to  me  waf, 

faayin    Auamasta-na  ari  Tassnnos  appo  ^rnvartiB-na  ''Ha    a^i 
bjfaToor      ofOrmasd     there     people       who     ofPhraortea         I    destroyed 

inikki;   XXV     annan     anmonf  an-atukannas-na     pirka,    yechita 
utterlj;       25th         da/  of  the  month  Adukanna  then,        thus 

gyrakimmaa  jruttihat. 
the  battle  we  fought 

Obeerre  the  varied  orthograpky  otyutta/i/ut  in  1. 51-2,  and  yuttihiU 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph :  see  also  the  distinctiye  singalar  parti- 
ciple yuttivan^a  in  I.  51.  At  the  beginning  of  1.  53,  in  efffi  irHkMy 
it  appears  that  the  asual  terminating  the  syllable  ya  was  nnneoessary 
before  a  similar  vowel.  The  name  of  the  month  in  the  same  line  is 
lost  in  die  Persian,  and  does  not  occar  elsewhere. 

XL  Id.    yasnl      ^Fruvartis     ynfrl     Talni-fa     arikki-fa    itaka 
then  Phraortea         he        horsemen        Duthfol         with 

pntraska,  >- Rakkan    thak;     vasnY  Hn  Tassunos-vas    ^i    taven; 
marchings        to  Rhages    went;       then       I  the  people        mine     sent; 

avi-mar     marrika,  Hu-ikki      nogaik;     Ha  ye§im-yas,  hiak  tit-vas, 
there-from  he  was  seized,  to  me  he  was  brought;  I       his  nose,       and    tongue, 

hiak    peri  yachchiya,    reta^kituva; »»  Chifa   Ha-ntna-va    rabbaka 
and      ears      cutoff,  I  smote  him(?);      court  my      in       chained 

marrik;  Tassanos  marpafa-ta   ir  chiyas;  hiak  vasnt  >-  Akvatana 
he  was  held;    people  all         him     saw;        and      then        at  Eebatana 

ai^rar-ya    ir    pata,  hiak  kutta  Yos  appo  atarrivan  nitavi  ynpo-fo 
on  cross       him    I  put,    and      also    men    who      followers      his         chiefs 

pi,  yapi-pa  >- Akvatana  >-Afyarri*8-va  vartes  appini      sarakve-poka 
whfi^    them       at  Ecbataoa         in  citadel  ^         put       again  enolo8ed(?) 

appin    pera. 
them    hanged  (?). 

Oheenre  again  the  omission  of  explanatory  words  in  the  Scythio 
yemoD^  as  in  Pi^.  XI ;  w^  have  here  a  Median  city,  apparently  well 
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known  to  tho  people  who  spoke  this  langoage^  and  which  snbseqnentlj 
became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  In  1.  56  I  render  tit 
^^tongne"  in  preference  to  ''lips,'*  because  it  looks  more  like  a  singular 
than  a  plnral,  and  the  addition  of  vai  is  shewn  by  the  following  word 
peri  to  be  unnecessary  or  unusual  in  the  plural;  this  is  howerer 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  Betakituva  is  likely  to  be  a  verb  of  the 
first  person  singular,  but  the  signification  is  unknown ;  it  may  be  a 
noun  with  the  locative  post-position.  The  last  line  is  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  me  :  it  contains  a  character  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
another  which  I  read  kuw,  found  also  in  the  independent  Inscription 
III.,  where  it  oonstitutes  a  part  of  the  tome  uncertain  word  ktoe- 
poka,  probably  a  participle;  the  meaning  may  be  ^'coDfined.** 

IL  14.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — Ru^ven  kir  Chissaintakma 
and        Darius      king    said: —       man      one    Chitratakbma 

yesi,  »-  Assagartiya-ra,  jrufri  Hu-ikki-mar  pa&raska,  Tassunos-pa 
named,  a  SagarClatl,  he         from  me  revolting,       to  the  people 

yechitu      ap**-tiris      nanri:  Ko-vas  Hu  yutta,  Nivans  Vakstarra-na 
thus     them  addresfled     sud :       king      I       am,       family      of  Cyaxarea 

niman     vara;  vasnl  Hn  Tassunos  Parsan  hiak  ^Mata-pa    tifapa 
descended     am;      then       I        people      Persian    and        Median    envoy  (?) 

taven;     Takmasbata    yesi,      Mata,     Hu    Lubaruri,    yufri    Irsarra 
Bent;        Tachmaspates   named,    a  Mede,    my       subject^         him       leader 

appint      ir     yutta,  ^eohitu      ap-tiriya:       vitas,    Tassunos  appo 
appointed   him  I  made,        thas     them  I  addressed :     go,  people     which 

Pati-fa,  Hu-nTna  innt  tin  van  pi,  yupi-pa  afpis  vanka;  vasnt 
rebels,  mine         not       called     who,      them       slay;  ?  then 

Tak^'masbata  Tassunos  Itaka  thak;  saprakimmas  Chissaintakma 
Taehmaspates         people        with     marched ;      .the  battle  Chitratakhnia 

ye-tas;       Auramasta    pikti      Hu-tas,       •*8auvin  Auramasta-na, 
with  him  fought ;    Ormazd        helper    to  me  was,      by  favour       of  Ormazd, 

Tassunos  appo  Hu-nlna  Tassunos  appo  Pati-fa-pa  irsikki  afpis,  kutta 
people         who      mine         people      who     to  rebels     whoHy  destroyed,  and 

*H)hi8saintakma  ir    marris,  Hu-ikki    ir       nogas;      Hu  yesim-vas, 
Ohitratakhma     him  they  took,     to  me     him  they  brought ;    I        his  nose, 

hiak  peri  vachcAi,  retakituva;  ^  Chi^a  Hu-n!na-va  rabbaka, 
and      ears     eat  off,     .  I  smote  him(?) ;      pdaoe         mine        in        chainedi 

marrik;  Tassunos  marripafa-ta  ir  chiyas;   vasnl  >- Arpara      yesi, 
he  was  held;     people  all  him     saw;        then  in  Arbeh      named", 

avi  Hu  atru^'r-va    ir  patu. 
there    I        on  cross    him  I  put. 
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ObserfU  nivan  1.  60:  o£.  with  nkmnJU,  in  1.  10-1.  PaHJihpa^  in 
].  64,  ''to  the  rebeb,"  in  other  instaneee  BaU^fa-na.  The  ia  in 
wuirript^ta,  1.  66|  is  eertainlj  the  indefinite  ''soerer/'  and  the  same 
in  1.  56.  I  know  not  whether  airmrvairpatu  shotdd  he  dirided  as 
mirm  inm  ir  pmtu,  or  atrur-va  ir  patu ;  in  the  former  ease  trta  will 
he  like  the  $rva  in  irw-^nn^  eo  often  repettt^j  see  II.  24;  my 
own  opinion  is  rather  in  favoar  of  the  latter.  That  the  meaning 
is  "fixed  on  the  cross/'  is  shewn  by  the  Babylonian  yersion.  The 
horiiontal  wedge  before  Assa^artiya,  in  1.  59,  is  irregular. 

II.  15.    hiak    Tariyavaos    Ko    nanri: — ye    Hu    Mata-pa-ikki 
ttnd         Darius         Ung      sayst^this      I  j        hlMfedU 
yntta, 

IL  16.    hi^k     Tariyavaos     Ko     nanri: — Parthavas-pa     hiak 
and  Darhis  king       sayst^     Parthiana  And 

Virkaniya-fa  Ha-ikki-mar   pa£Ati-faba^  Fra'^vartis-na       tiriyas; 
UyrosDians        from  me  revoltiiig.         Of  Fntrartis    oalled  themaelYSB; 

Vistaiba     Hn     Attata  >-  Parthavas     senri,     ir  yofri     Tassunos 
tiystaspes      my       &ther     id      Parthia  was,  hfan  pto^le 

ir-yach^yassa  pafiEiti-£&;  hiak  yasnt  Vista^ba  Tassanos  appo  tavini 
him  foraaidog     revolted;     and     then    HystaspeS      pedple       who       his 

itaka    thak ;       >-  Afs     >-  Visbausatis     "yesi,  >-  Parthavas,    avi 
with    marched;    at  a  town  Hyspaozatia       named,         in  Parthia,     there 

saprakimmas  Pati-£&        ap-va-tas;       Auramasta     pikti      Hu-tas, 
the  battle        r«ibel8    agahisttbemfoogdti     dfmasd        helper    to  ine  was, 

fauvin  Aofamasta-na  Vi^stasba  I'assdnos  appo   Paii-fk      afpls 
byfaToor       ofOrmazd        Hystaspes        people        who       rebels      destroyed 

tteikki^    XXII    Hflnati      amndne  an-yiyidumnM-na   pirka,  y^fehitu 
Qtlerty;     Sfdd       day  of  ttie  moflOi  Viyiridma  then,        thus; 

saprakimmas      yuttas. 
the  baUle       they  fonght. 

This  paragraph  is  lost  in  the  Persian,  and  I  am  unable  to  give 
a  better  translation  than  Ck>lonel  Rawlinson  has  proposed :  in  1.  69, 
tiriyas  is  a  new  form,  denoting  probably  a  reflected  sense  (See  p.  90). 
The  passage  in  1.  69-70  is  diflerent  in  arrangement  from  any  other 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  the  word  vachtavassa  is  a  new  one ;  compared 
with  the  same  root  in  the  last  line  of  the  Naksh-i-Rustam  inscription, 
together  with  Colonel  Rawlinson's  reading    of   the   corresponding 
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Persian  word  avaraday  it  will  appear  almost  certain  that  the  meaning 
gi^en  is  correct.  Tufri  looks  like  the  subject^  and  Tassunaa  like  the 
object;  but  the  plural  verb  pafatifa  must  show  that  Tas9uno9  is  the 
nominative  case^  and  ir  with  yvfri  must  make  an  accusatire.  The 
second  tr  probably  makes  pqfaHfa  verbal^  in  spite  of  the  intenrening 
word.  Ibvf-m^  in  L  70,  must  be  identical  with  nt'tavi;  but  the  trans- 
position is  curious. 


III.  1.    hiak  Tariyaraus  Ko  nanri:— yasnl  Hu  Tassunos  Parsan 
and       Darius       king    says:^  then      I       pM^le      Peniaa 

>-  Rakkan-mar    Vista^^ba-ikki    nogaya;     thap     Tassunos  yupi-pa 
from  Rhages         to  Hysta^ee  sent ;         when        people         these 

Vistalba-ikki    ir-pori&,    vasnt    Yistalba    Tassunos  "yupi-pa   itaka 
to  Hysta^ee       '  came,         then      Hystaspes        people  these       with 

thak;        >•  Afa      >•  Patikrabbana     yesi,     >-  Parthuras,      avi 
marched;         at  a  town  Patigrabana        called,  in  Parthia,       there 

saprakimmas       yuttas;      Auramasta       pikti      Hu^'-tas,       sauvin 
the  battle       they  fought ;       Ormazd  helper     to  me  was,     by  faroor 

Auramasta-na  Vistaiba     Tassunos     appo     Pati-£Ei     afpis     irsikki; 
of  Ormazd         Hystaspee         people  who       rebels    destroyed   ntteriy; 

I    annan    anmon^    an-gar^mapatas    pirka,    yechitu    saprakimmas 
l8t     day       of  month         Qarmapada  then,  thus  the  battle 

jTuttas. 
they  fouj^  « 

The  only  peculiarity  obeenrable  in  this  paragraph  is  the  omission 
of  the  genitive  particle  after  the  name  of  the  month  in  1.  77. 

III.  2.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri  :»-yasnt  Tahiyahu^s  Hu-nlna 
and       Darius       king    says:—   then     theproTinoe       mine 

ayuttafa;  ye  Hu  Parthuvas  yutta. 
became;    this    I    in  Parthia     did. 

Compare  this  paragraph  with  the  15th,  line  67;  I  should  hare 
expected  a  postposition  after  Farthuvas,  or  at  least  the  mark  denoting 
locality. 

III.  3.    hiak    Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri: — Tahiya^hus    Markus 
aod  Darius  king       says: —       proTince         Margiana 
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jesi  Hn-ikki-mar  pafati-£BJ)a,  Rayen  kir    Frata   yesi,  Markus-irrai 
named      from  me         rerolting^        man     one  Phnates  named,   a  Maigian, 

jiifn  "^Ko    appint    ir  yuttas;  hiak  rasn!  Ha  Tatarfis  yesi,  Parsar 
him     king  appointed  him  made ;     and  '  then      I    Dadanes  named,  Fenian 

kir,    Ha  Labaruri,  Saksabarana-vas    ^-'Ba^^kfis  ynttiis,   yntro 

one,     my      aubject,   [who]        the  satrap  in  Baetria        was,      enToj 

yofrikki  nogaya;  nanga:  yitkiat,  Tassanos  appo  Paii-fa  Ha-ntna  innt 
to  him      I  sent;    I  said:        go,         people       who    rebelB^     of  me        not 

tirivaii  pi,  "^api-pa  afpis  nt  yanka;  yasol  Tatarfis  Tassanos  itaka 
called    who,       them      day  ?  then     Dadanea      people       with 

thak;     saprakimmas     Markos-pa      ap-ya-tis,    Aoramasta     pikti 
maidied;        the  battle  Margiana       to  them  fought,      Ormazd        helper 

"Ha-tas,    sauvin   Aaiamasta-na  Tassanos  appo  Ha-ntna  Tassanos 
to  me  was,  byfavonr       ofOnnazd  people       who        mine  people 

appo    Patififc-na        afpb        irsikki ;     XXIII    annan       ^nmons 
who        of  rebels        destroyed      utterly;        23rd  day         of  the  month 

an-asfiyatiyas-na  pirka,  yeohitn  saprakimmas    yatt&s. 
Atriyatiya  then,       thus         the  battle     they  fought. 

Fafatirfdba,  1.  79,  is,  I  think,  a  plaral  form,  notwithstanding  its 
grammati<»l  connection  with  a  single  proyince :  bat  the  word  Taki- 
ffmu  is  ahnost  inyariably  looked  npon  as  a  ploraL  In  the  same 
line  MarJnti-irra  appears  to  be  singular  (conf.  III.  56),  bat  the 
passage  looks  ambigaoas  here,  as  in  the  Persian  text.  We  haye 
"long**  instead  of  ''leader"  in  1.  80,  and  the  form  is  Ko  instead  of 
KiHMU.  I  cannot  explain  nanga  nor  vithini:  the  former  word  is  clearly 
connected  with  nanri^  and  the  latter  with  vita  and  vitaa*,  nor  does 
there  appear  any  meaning  in  the  syllable  ni  after  afpU  in  1.  82:  it 
cannot  be  snpposed  that  there  is  any  connection  with  nivanhi  of 
II.  10-1. 

III.  4.    hiak  Tariyayans  Ko  na»nri:— yasnt  Tahiyahas  Ho-nYna 
and        Darius       king     says:—     then      Province       mine 

aynttafii;  ye  Ha  >-  Bakfis  yatta. 
became ;    this  I     in  Baetria    did. 

With  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  proyince,  this  paragraph  is 
identical  with  the  second :  bat  we  haye  the  wedge  of  locality  which 
was  wanted  there. 
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COLITMlf  III. 


The  third  Scjrthic  colamn,  to  which  we  are  now  arrived^  is  very 
much  damaged,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  down  the  whole  extent  of 
which  there  is  a  wide  hand  with  hardly  a  letter  yisihle.  The  moti- 
laiion  was  so  great  in  the  upper  half^  that  Colonel  Bawlinson  did  not 
take  a  connected  impression,  but  contented  himself  with  detached  bits» 
which  are  here  brought  together.  Luckily  this  ptud  comprises  the 
historical  portion  corresponding  With  the  third  I^ersian  Column,  and  it 
liiajr  be  generally  f«eiored  wMi  oolifidenee.  This  is  tot  the  eaie  with 
the  lower  hdf,  c()ti^sponding  with  the  fourth  of  the  Persian  Columns; 
where,  as  obeenred  before*  we  have  so  many  varieties  of  construction : 
our  restorations  in  tiiat  pari  will  be  more  sparing,  and  given  with 
much  less  confidence. 

IIL  5.    hiak  ^litri^avaMS  JKo  nanri: — Buven  Jcir  Vistatta   yesi, 
and         Darius      king   sajrs: —     man     one  Veisdates  named, 

>~  Aff  Tarrahnva  yesi,  Ihutiyas  yesi,  ^Parsan-ikki,  avi     artah ; 
in  a  town      Tanra       named,     loUa     named,      hi  Persia,     there  he  dweUed; 

yuJH     sarah     H-immas-va       Parsan-ikki      ivaka,      Tassunos-pa 
he  tine        atthaseeood  in  Penis  arifilng,         tethe^ple 

ap-tirls  natiri:  Hu  Barti'ya  far  hutas-na;  vasnl[  IhShmoi 
(hem  addresshig   sftid:        I  [am]  Bardes     sett     efOytHs;     ihefi       pedfH^ 

Farsan  appo  JEtu  revanni  >~  AuBvUis poka,  yupi-pa  Hu-ikki-inar 

Persian    who     I     at  home(?)     stayed  (?)  they  from  me 

P&^^lV^i  tf^frihki  poritf    Parsan-ikki  Ko-vas  yufri  yuttas. 
revtiting,      to  him    deserted ;       in  Persia        king       he    became. 

Hie  damaged  bit  in  1.  8  is  of  onoertafn  signifleation  in  tiie  Persian 
text;  ftf  may  be  a  piart  of  fotU  "stayed;"  bnt  this  is  very  do«bilnl| 
and  the  wedge  of  locality  placed  before  the  uncertain  character 
preceding  fa  adds  to  the  nnsatisfactory  nature  of  the  explanation  here 
■el  dolrn. 

III.  6.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri:— ^ Hu 

and         Darius       king   says: —  me 

reva    yu    Hthikki-^nar  innt  pafatifn,  yupi-pa  hiak  Tassu'no*  Parson 
with        ?  from  me         not    revolting,    them      and   the  people    l^eraian 

hiak  Mata-pa  appo  Hurtds,  yupi-pa  tifapa  taven ;  krtavartiya  yesi, 
and      Median      who    with  me,    them     oiToys   I  cent;    Artabardes    named. 
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Panar  laXf  Ha  Labftrmrii  Jyt^  IrMrra  t^fpirU  it   ymtki;  hiak 
Pennn    one,    ay      mbleet,        him       kftder    apfwnted  him  I  made  i    and 

kuUa  Taaaanos  Paraan  tahi  ir-porik  "ULtiia^ ft^ikki  Ha-kik;  hiak'Mwni 
a]i9         amjr     Peniao  another    weni       to  If ecUa       aUtermt;    and     then 

ArUtmwtiga  Tsusimos   itaka  Far$arhikki  tiiak;     Uu^    Parsaiwkki 
Aitahardea        paoplo        with        to  Penis    narehed;  whaa  Penis 

ir-poriky    »-•  Alp     >-  Bakkan  '^eM  Panan-ikki,  ...^ i on 

ho  wachodi     al  a  toim         Baeha    named,      in  Penis,  there 

Vista^/tA^  jnbi  akha  nonri.  Ha      Bartiya>  taaiuaos  itak%  ^Jrtaifartiffa 
Ystsdates,    he     who    said,      I  [am]  Baideo,      poopto    wiiiy       Artahardes 

ir-va  fmnik,  fopra^immas  yattiyan-ra;    hiak   vasvii   saprakimmaa 
tohun     went,        the  hatUe         abont  to  fight;     and      then        the  battle 

juttas;     Aoxamaeta     ^^pikU      Hu4dg,       fowrin     Aurammtorna 
theyfoogfat;      Ormazd  helper     to  me  was,     bgrfavonr        ofOrmazd 

ToMonoa  appo  Ha-nlna  Tassonoa  appo  Vistatta-na    afpia    v^tikki; 
peoplo       who      mine  people       who     ofVeisdates   destroyed    wholly; 

X7J    annan     anmon^  an^thurvar-na    |m*ka,    jeohitu    aaprakinimaf 
12th        dsy       of  the  month  Thurarahara       then,        thus  the  battle 

jrifttaa. 
they  fonght. 

Al  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  mention  was  probably  made  of 
some  other  Persian  troops,  which  did  not  partake  in  the  genial 
reroltj  but  the  passage  obliterated  is  additional,  and  did  not  exist 
either  in  the  Persian  text  or  Babylonian  rersion.  The  Persian  town 
of  Rieha,  in  L  8,  is  not  graphically  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Median  Rhages  in  11.  54,  an  eridence  that  the  language  confounded 
ike  sonant  and  aspirate  sonnds  in  pronunciation;  as  there  was  an 
ebrloiia  moda  of  distinguishing  the  two  in  this  case  by  substituting 
»-^YYj»-  for  Y^*^y>  had  there  been  any  difference  in  the  sound. 
In  the  Persian  text  the  difference  is  well  marked,  t  cannot  fill  up 
ike  qpaee  in  L  9,  and  the  restoration  at  the  commencement  of  1.  10 
is  uncertain.    There  is  fiair  authority  for  all  the  other  restorations* 

in.  7.    hiak    vasnl    Vistat^'to    yufri    Talnirfa    ariki-fa   itaka 
and       then      Yeisdntes        he       horsemen      faithM      with 

Fi^amkUa    pntraska,  ir-va  ponB;   avi-mar  sarak  Tassunos 

to Piflsiadiadia    aatfehtog,  tohhn  went;      thence     again       people 

jv}^fri  Artavarti^a  tr-vafinrnfa,  aaprakiimuu    yuttivanra;    >•  Aff 
him       ArttfNwdea  fohioi  w«ai«        tlMbalfla        aboaltvllgkl;     intown 
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>-  Parroka   jm,     avi    saprakimmas    jratta^^;    Auranuuia    pikU 
Psrga      namad,   then       the  bettle       they  fought ;      Onnead       hdper 

Hurtds,    faiecin  Aaramasta-na  Tassunos  appo  Hu-nlna  hiak  Taaannos 
to  me  was,  b/  fiiTOor    of  Oimaid         people      who       mine       and      people 

appo      YWHattama     irsikki       fffip^:        ^    annm       anmon^ 
who         ofYeMdates        cntirdy     deetioyed;     6th        daj       ofthemonth 

ao-gannapaUa-na  pirka,  yecbita  saprakimmas    yattas,    hiak  kat^Va 
Gaimapaday  then,       that  the  battle      theyfong^t,  and       alao 

VuUf\/Uk  yufri  morris,  hiak  Y09  appo  atarrivan  nitavi  japo-&   pi 
Veisdatea    him  tiiey  took,  and    men     the      foUowen       his        chiefr    who 

marris. 
captored. 

Tke  restorations  in  lines  13  and  14  are  both  somewhat  nneertain, 
although  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph; in  the  name  of  Parga  in  1.  14,  the  first  letter  may  be  fX  or 
^y,  the  seoond  is  quite  lost.  The  word  hiah  near  the  end  of  1.  15 
is  quite  irregular,  and  must  be  an  error  of  the  engraver. 

III.  8.    hi**a^  Tariyavaus  E6  norm: — vaml  VistapA  yufri  hiak 
and         Darius       kiug    says: —    then   Veiadatea    him      and 

Y08  appo  atarriran  nitayi  yupo-fiet  pi  V*taka  WBuchvs 

men     the     foUowera      his       chiefii     who     with         f 

There  is  room  at  the  beginning  of  1.  19  to  restore  the  word  itaka, 
and  although  apparently  ungrammatical,  it  is  justified  by  the  example 
in  1.  44-5.  The  name  of  the  town  Uvddaidiya,  where  the  punishment, 
whaterer  it  was,  was  inflicted,  is  omitted :  there  could  hardly  have 
been  room  for  the  word  in  the  space  left  on  the  rock ;  though  I  have 
been  tempted  to  look  for  it  in  the  tachis  which  is  perfectly  clear  on  the 
impression.  The  indistinct  t!^!  nright  have  been  Y^^T*  and  there 
is  room  for  ^,  which  would  make  the  name  UvatachU;  but  as  we 
should  have  to  alter  the  ^  of  the  Persian  to  ^,  and  as  the  town 
would  not  be  more  easily  identified  under  the  name  of  Uvadachii  than 
Uvaditidiya,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  my  conjecture  will  be  accepted. 

hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri  :»-ye  Hu  Parsan-ikki  yu^Ha. 
and         Darius       king    says :~  this    I       in  Persis         did» 

This  pangr^h  is  not  in  the  Persian  text,  but  is  found  in  the 
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Babykmiui  venion  as  well  as  in  this.  The  transaotions  were  perhaps 
thought  to  be  too  well  known  among  the  Persians  to  require  the  usual 
dosing  formula  to  be  appended  in  that  language. 


TIL  9.    hiak  Tariyayaus  Ko  nanri : — ^Yistafta  3ru£ri  akka  nanri, 
and        Darius       Ung    says: —  Yeisdates     he      who      bM, 

Hn      Bartiya,  yuf^rt  Tassunos  AttbuvoHs  tifapa  taven;   Y09  kir 
I  [am]  Bardea^         he  people        Aiaehosia      had  sent  out;      man   one 

Irsarra    appinX     ir    yutt^^  Vivana    yesi    Parsar*^  Hu  Lnbaruri^ 
leader    appointed  Um      was,     Vibsnns   named    a  Pernan,   my      subject, 

Baktdba/vanO'WU  ArrawooHa  yuttcb^  yufrikki;  yechitu       ap-tiris: 
the  Satrap       of  Axachoeia    waa^    against  him;    thus     hethemaddreosed: 

ritasy  Virana  '^afyis,  kutta  Taswnos  yupt-pa  akJea^  ^liriyavaus 
go^     Vibanos      sUy,       and        people         those         who         of  Darius 

Ko-na    tirivan    pi    yara:    yasnl    Tassunos  yupi-pa  >- '^Arrauvatis 
the  king      called     who        ?  then         people         those  to  Arachoeia 

Y\vana4khi   paris^       akka      Ftstat^      tifa|?a  taven;    >-  Afvarris 
toVibamis        went,        which       Veiedates        had  sent  ont;  at  a  fort 

»- Kappissakanb  ^esi  Arrauvatia-iA;ib',  avi  aaprakimmas   yvMB; 
Cspiecania         named      in  Arachoeia,     there     the  battle      thejfooght; 

Auramasta  pikti     Hu-tas,      fauvin  Auramas^Harua  Tassunos  appo 
OmaaEd       hdper    to  me  was,  by  favoiir        of  Ormazd  people       who 

Hu-^na  Tusunaa    appo    Fatifa-nvk     afpis      irsikki;    XIII  annan 
mine  pec^le         who       of  rebels      defeated     utterly;       13th        day 

anmonf  an-anamakkas-na    pi^rka,  yechitu  saprakimmas   yuttas. 
of  the  month  Anamaka  then,        thus         the  battle      they  fought. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  grammatical  con- 
dition of  this  paragraph,  although  the  meaning  is  plain  enough;  the 
use  of  T09  in  1.  21,  is  uncommon;  the  impression  is  very  faint, and  the 
word  may  after  all  be  Euven.  The  pronoun  ir  before  yuttas,  in  the 
same  chaise,  is  unintelligible  to  me,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it 
by  supposing  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who  may  have 
been  misled  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  tr  before  the  word  yuttds, 
so  like  in  sound  to  yuUat,  I  cannot  account  for  the  addition  of  vara 
to  the  usual  formula  in  1.  23;  the  only  difference  between  this  and 
other  similar  cases  is,  that  the  speaker  is  here  the  third  person, 
while  he  speaks  elsewhere  in  the  first  person.  Arrauvatii  in  L  26 
is  an  addition  to  the  Persian  text. 
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III,  Id.    hiMk     9&Ntk     ILimmBM-^     Pftti-fc    froii«M»-fi^9 
tad        tioM        ftttiMMMod^         rebels  ■wemtHaf, 

saprakimmas    Vivana  ita^ka,  >-  Batin    ^  KaDfava^^i    ^esi^      avi 
battle  YibMUiB      with,        in  district  Gandytim     namedy    there 

jfuttdg;  Auramaata  pikti   Ho-tiia,     faa?m  AmmuMHii-na  Tiuipiiiioa 
tbejr  fought  (  Onnazd     he^  to  me  vas^  hy  fitToar     of  Onnasd         people 

*^hppo  Ha-nlna  Tassanot  lyyo  FaH/a-HM    ^$   «r<ikki}  Vllanoaii 
who      mine         peojpla      wha     ol  rebels  destroyed  utterly;     7tli      ^ 

amnon^  an^Yiyakamiaa-iia,  pirka,  y^chitu  sap^nJumiaaa    yoUoa. 
of  the  month  of  Yiyakhms       ^hen,      thQs  thebatff       thsf  k/^jk%, 

The  formula  which  omially  follows  the  assembliDg  of  the  lebefar 
is  omitted  in  this  paragraph,  though  inserted  in  the  Persian  text. 
The  name  of  the  distriot  called  Gadutaya  in  the  Persian  teact,  appears 
on  the  rook  under  a  very  different  form;  I  snspect  the  engmver  left 
out  a  wedge  in  ike  first  letter,  making  i^yyy  instead  of  iyyyy,  and  the 
^ord  should  hare  heen  '^Kantuya/a;"  this  would  hare  been  a  fait 
r^resentation  of  the  nam^  and  as  such  I  have  restored  it. 

III.  U.    hidh  uimU  Buvm  akka  Tassunas-na  trsarra  yisCattff 
sad     then      man       who        people's  leader    Yisisdates 

ir     ymttj^,      yaf**ri    Talni-lft    srikHfa    itaka   pitirtuka    thak; 
hisi    hadawde^         ha        boMemen      laitbAil        wMh      floureluDg      went; 

>-Afmrri8   Irsata     yesi,     Arranyatis,  Irvael  ^Virana-na, 

to  a  fori     Arsada    named,    of  Aracbosia,  the  dweQliig-plaes(?)  of  Vibaaiis, 

avi     \nhi>a;    vami  Vivtmm  liunmds  itaka    Mm    it-perih^  JWWk 
there  beieiired;    then    Yibanos      people       with    IbOswfaig     weaft,        and 

ayi  Ruyen  yufri  akka  Tas**sunos-na  irsarra    appim    ffuiUuti,  hiah 
there    maa       be      who  people's        leader    appointed  bad  been,    and 

Jb^  akka  atarrivaii  nitayi  yupo-(a  pi,  maurissa,  appin      afpi'^a. 
men   who     followers      his       chiefo     who^    he  took,    and  them    he  slew. 

At  the  beginning,  the  word  yt^  or  hir  perhaps  shonld  hare  been 
restored  after  Bti/oen;  there  is  ample  space  for  it,  as  the  paragiapha 
generally  follow  dose,  when  the  nsual  commencing  formula  is  omitted. 
The  word  Irvael,  I.  32,  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  the  phrase  may 
mean  *'  the  dwelling  place  of  Vibanus;*  or  "the  property  of  Vibanus;** 
it  is  omitted  In  the  Persian,  and  the  Babylonian  is  lost  As  Vibanus 
was.  SkkUrkp  of  Arachosia,  this  is  a  probable  meaning ;  and  there  are 
Ugrian  analogies  which  may  support  the  meaning  suggested  (see 
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Yooabolftiy).  The  nord  which  I  have  read  wmi  b  line  92,  if  mftde 
MNTt  in  th«  lithograph;  the  first  eharaoter  is  Terj  faint  I  dionld 
4eoi4e  at  once  for  vani,  but  I  Unut  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  word. 

III.  12.    hiak  ThrUfavm^  £o  mnri: — vasnl  Tahiyahns  Hu-ntna 
und        Dsrips       king   stjrsi —    then   the  pror^iee      mine 

ajnttafa]  ye  Hu  >-  Arran'^atis  yuita. 
^eame  \    this    I         in  Arachodii   *  ^id^ 

This  paniigraph  Mqnires  no  remark. 

III.  la.    Hot  tain^aomse  Ko  nanri:— kns  Hn  Panan-ikki  hiak 
md       Darius       king    ssgrt:— wUle    i       in  Penis        and 

Hata-pa-iUp    senni'^gat,   sarak     II-immas-Ta   JBapihhfa   jmfisiffk; 
in  Medw  wtm,  tima       atlhesaeood     BabjloaisBS     revolted; 

Bmdn  kir  Arakka   yesi,    Arminiya-rkiiv     Alkita     Sakri^  "^ynfri 
man     ova     Ancus     namad^     an  Annenian,       Hafidita*s      son^         he 

>-  Afs  >•  Tubanna  ifen  >•  JBapilu      ivahm^    mri-mar  ffu/H  yeehitn 
at  a  town      Dnbafia  named  in  Babylonia    arinng^  from  tfieve    he        th«s 

tirafika  Tassnnos-pa     ap-tiri%       nanri :   Hn   Nabu'^kntarmsary  tar 
lying      to  the  people  ^hem  he  spoke,   he  said :     I  [am]  NabachodnMsoTt    son 

nalnmUa;     iiak  vamu  T9$mmH  Bapila-&  Hn-ikki-mar  pafcti-faba 
orKabenidos;     and     tben      people     Babyltfiian      from  me  MroMiag, 

Arakka  ynfrik^ki     peris)     hiak      Bs^>»fo    ^JH    morris,    Ko-y^a 
tqlJBtAimeaa         dessriedi     and       Babylon      he       captored^       king 

Bi^ln  ynfn  yictUb. 
eC  Babylon  he    became. 

Th9  oncertwity  of  the  sound  of  the  Persian  ^^  renders  the 
detensiaation  of  the  power  of  »-►  uncertain :  I  am  inclined  to  make 
it  «r  or  am;  in  the  following  line  the  Scythic  nasal  is  distinct^  in 
the  name  of  the  town  which  c<tttains  the  only  other  example  of  the 
Persian  >-tY- 

III.  14.    hiak     Tasnl     Ha     Tassnnos     Bapi^ln*pa-fa     taven; 
and        then        I  people  to  Babylonia  sent ; 

'V'mtapama  yesi,      Mata^     Su  Xi^orori,  yn^  Hu  Irsarra  appin! 
Intaphres    named,   a  Median,   my     subject,        him     I      leader    appointed 

ix  yntti^  ye^^chitn     ap-tiriya:     wtaa,  Ihstimot  Bapilu-fa  aibka-pa 
him  made,      thus        to  them  said:     go»        peo^     Babylonian      who 
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Ha-nYiuk   iniil    tiriran      pi^     japi-pa    afpis    ranka;    hiak    Tasnl 
ofme        not       eaUad       wiu^      them        lUy;  f  and       then 

Fl^ntaparna    Tassanot   Uaka     Bapilu     ports;    ^tiramasta    pikii 
Intaphne  people        with     to  Babykm     went ;  Onnaid      hdper 

Hn-tSs,      fanyin     Anramasta-na    Vin^pama    Bapilu     morris, 
to  me  wily     by  IkToor         of  Ormazd  Intiqthree         Babylon    o^tored, 

Su-ikki     Tassunos    appin        fitrpis;       XXII  annan      anmona 
tome        the  people    them    made  prisoners;   28nd       daj     of  the  month 

an-markafanaa-na,  pirkay  jre^ohita  Arakka  jrofri  akka  nanri.  Ha 
of  MaTkaranaj         then,         thns         Aiaens       he       who      said,       I 

NabuktUarruBtLT  rara,    marriki    hiak  Yo$   appo   atarriran  nitavi 
Nabochodrossor      am,     was  seized^    and     men     who      followers        his 

^^ynpo-fa  pi  itaka,  marrika,  rabbaka^ Ha    sira;    Arakka 

ofaiefii     who   with,    was  taken,    ehained,  on  crosBeo(?)  I  i^aeed(?) ;  Aracos 

yafri    hiak    Y09    akka-pa    atarri^van    nitavi   ynpo-fa     pi    itakay 
he        and      men         who  followers        his  ohiefe      who     with, 

>-  Bapila  Hu'ikki'mni  pafiJafit. 
in  Babylon  by  me       were  slain. 

The  restorations  in  this  paragraph  may  be  considered  hazardous, 
but  the  object  of  the  whole  paragraph  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  month 
Markaiana  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it  has  a  curious  resemblance 
to  the  Jewish  Marchesvan,  which  corresponds  with  our  October  or 
November;  a  probable  epoch.  Mu-ikki  in  L  43,  may  have  been  irsikki. 
bat  the  general  meaning  would  not  thereby  be  affected.  The  Baby- 
lonian version  decides  the  rendering  of  the  word  which  I  have  made 
farpis  in  the  plate,  though  it  may  have  been  parpis,  a  word  equally 
unknown  to  me.  Sira^  in  1.  45,  must  certainly  be  a  verb;  I  once 
supposed  that  it  might  be  a  postposition,  meaning  coram,  and  that  the 
phrase  may  have  been  hiak  nogaih  Hu-sira^  "and  was  brought  before 
me;"  but  the  other  construction  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Van  Inscription,  No.  xvi,  where  sira  is  niifoshtdyam,  and  I  think  siras 
is  fUyashtiya, 

IV.  1.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nan*M: — ^ye  Hu  >*  Bapi/ti  yutta, 
and        Darius       king    says:  — this     I  in  Babylon    did. 

We  have  in  this  paragraph,  which  is  repeated  like  a  formula, 
another  example  of  the  localiiing  value  of  the  horisontal  wedge. 

IV.  2.    hiah    Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri: — ^ye       appo   Hu    yntta, 
and         Darios        Ung     says :— this  [is]  what      I        did, 
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•-  Palki**Ta    faarin    Auramasta-na    Ha    ytUta;    yeckitu  Hu  yntta ; 
alwajs      byfiftTonr       of  Ormazd  I    have  done;     thus       I       did; 

XIX  >-  Pat      yntta,     faavin    Anramasta-na  Ha  appin    ^Wpija, 
in  19  battles       I  fought,  by  fitToor       of  Ormazd         I       them      oonqnered, 

hiak  IX  Ko-fa  Hu  mwiriya;  kir  Ganmatta    yesi,     Makus,  tiraska 
and       9      kings      I       captnred ;    one    Oomates      named,  a  Magian,  lying 

nanri,   Hu       Barti"^  tar  karas-na,   yu/H  Farsan  paitUas;    hiak 
said,        I   [am]  Bardes      son     of  Cyrus,        he        Persia    made  rebel;    and 

^sina     yesi,    Aiar  .  ra,  yofri    Afiiurti-fa  appin    pafat^ia'^sa    nanri, 
Atrines  named,     a  Susian,        he       the  Susians   them     making  rebel      said, 

Ko-Yns  J^iu^fa-na  Hu  yuttavara ;  hiak 'Sitii^aal    yesi,    Bapiln-rkir, 
king        of  Susiana      I         am ;  and  Naditabums  named,  a  Babylonian, 

tiraska  nanri.  Ha     Nabnku'Harrusar  tar    napnnlta,     ynfri  Bapiln-fii 
lying     said,      I  [am]  Nabuehodrosscw     son   of  Kabonidns,     he      Babylonia 

paCatis;     hiak   Martiya    yvsi,   Parsar^kir,  tiraska  na'Hiri,   Hn 
made  rebel ;    and      Martivs     named,    a  Persian,      lying         said,         I  [am] 

ImmaniiM,  Ko  Jfarti-fa-nai  yufn  Afarti-fii  pafatis;    hiak  Fravartis 
Tmanes,      king     of  Susiana,        he        Susians    made  rebel ;   and    Phraortes 

yesi,     Mata,    ti^raska  nanri,  Ha  Scittarri^^a  Nvnum^  Vaksfarra-na 
named,  a  Median,     lying        said,      I       Xathrites     of  the  race    of  Cyaxares 

rara,    ynfri    Mata-pa  apin    jpafiett^;     hiak   C^'^ssaintakma   yesi, 
am,         he        Medians    them   made  rebel ;    and         Chitratakhma      named, 

AMsaffartij^-n^  tiraska  nanri,  Ko-vas  Hn  yntta,  Nimans  Vakstarra-na 
a  Sagaitian,  lying      said,       king      I      am,   of  the  race    of  Cyaxares 

vara,  ynfri  "Assi^aJliya;/!!  pqfatag;    hiak    Vrata    y«i,  JVfarkns^  irra, 
am,      be  Sagartians        made  rebel ;  and  Phraates  named,  a  Margian, 

tiraska  nanri,  Ko-vad  Markus-pa-na  Hn    •'yntta,  ynfri   MarkuB^a 
lying        said,         king      of  the  Margians     I  am,  he     the  Margians 

pafatas;     hiak   Ftstatta    yesi,     Parsar-ra,   tiraska    nanri,    Hu 
made  rebel ;     and     Veisdates    named,    a  Persian,        lying        said,       I  [am] 

Barti*^,  tar  knras-na,  yvtfin  P^rsan  appin    pafaiks ;    hiak  Arakka 
Bardes,     son    of  Cyrus,      he        Persia     them    made  rebel ;  and      Aracus 

yesi,     Anniniya-ra,     tiraska     nanri,     *Ha     Nabukutam^ar    tar 
named,     an  Armenian,         lying         swd,  I  Nabuchodroesor        son 

nahnnitO'^ui  vara,  ynfri    Bapiln-fa    apin    pafitt^. 
of  Nabonidus     am,      he      Babylonians   them  made  rebel. 

The  restorations  are  all  probable,  except  perhaps  in  1.  48 ;  in  that 
clanse  the  Persian,  according  to  Colonel  Rawlinsons  correction,  as 

TOL.   XT.  ^ 
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given  in  his  Notes,  p.  v,  reads,  ''This  was  all  done  by  the  g;ruce 
of  Ormazd;  and  as  the  kings  rebelled,  I  fought  nineteen  battles,  and 
by  the  grace  of  Ormasd  I  won  them,  and  took  nine  kings  captive.** 
I  would  have  wished  to  restore  in  the  damaged  space  some  such 
phrase  as  tha^  Kofa  pafatifa,  yechitu  Hu,  but  there  was  not  room  for 
it,  so  that  I  hare  left  the  words  which  I  had  at  first  inserted  as  a 
mere  guess.  The  word  Falkiva  expresses  here  and  elsewhere  the 
phrase  hamahydyd  thrada,  of  the  Persian,  but  throws  no  light  on  the 
singular  word  thrada;  it  neither  confirms  nor  refutes  the  conjecture 
of  Oppert,  who  connects  it  with  JLj  "a  year."  I  have  always  been 
inclined,  fancifully  I  admit,  to  connect  the  meaning  with  our  English 
'Hhread,"   "the  tale,"  ^'narrative."    The  word  Pat,  "battle,"  both 

here  and  in  1.  60,  may  be  Pqfar;  the  preceding  numeral  looks  like  /I 

but  I  should  suppose  it  must  be  /t.     One  of  the  kings  only,  Atrines, 

is  not  mentioned  as  an  impostor,  but  as  he  has  elsewhere  the  usual 
tinuka  attached  to  him,  this  is  probably  an  inadvertence.  The 
irregularity  of  the  Soythic  language,  or  its  love  of  variety,  is  shewn  in 
this  paragraph;  in  the  Persian  text,  all  the  clauses  are  constructed 
precisely  upon  the  same  model,  as  though  by  an  official  formula;  but 
in  the  Scythic  no  two  are  exactly  alike ;  in  one  case,  that  of  Atrines, 
the  expression  is  inverted,  and  at  the  close  of  all  the  others  the  clause 
"  he  made  them  rebel"  is  written  variously  apin  pqfat^,  appin  pqfatag, 
pcfaths  only,  and  once  pqfatis.  This  variety  can  be  charged  only 
to  the  unfixedness  of  the  language.  Remark  the  irregularity  of  the 
orthogmphy  of  Nabonidus  in  1.  52,  where  the  engraver  has  written 
the  word  phonetically,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  ideograph  >^I 
for  Nebo. 

IV.  3.     hiak    Ta"riyavaus    Xb    nanri: — Appin  ye    IX   Ko-& 
and  Dariofl  king       says : —      These  [are]  9       kings 

appo  Hu    pat      ye  ativa  mauriya. 
whom    I    battles  these    in     captured. 

The  restoration  of  appin  is .  doubtful,  the  space  is  greater  than 
wanted  for  the  word,  and  the  perpendicular  wedge,  quite  visible, 
is  unusual  before  appin. 

IV.  4.     hiak  ^Tariyavavs    Ko    fMNiW:  — Tahiyans     ye     i^po 
aad  Darius  king       sajra:—    provinces     these  whioh 

pafatifa  pi;  appi  titkimas  appin  pa'^t^,  i^^  appi 
rebelled       which'       god  of  lies         them      made  rebel,       that        they 
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ta fiitifii;    hiak   vasiil  Aaramasia  karpi    Ha-nYoa    va 

the  ampin  should  subvert;      sad      then        Onnazd        hand  my  in 

appin  **yattd8;  thap  amraehitu  jeohitu  appm  jiitta. 
them        gave ;        as       I  desired        thus       them    I  did. 

I  feel  oeitain  that  appi,  in  1.  61,  means  ''a  false  god,"  eren  without 
the  addition  of  titkimas  :  it  is  the  word  used  for  the  gods  worshipped 
bj  tlie  Persians,  read  an/nappi  without  the  determinatire  *"^Y»  which 
means  '' celestial,"  occurring  as  it  does  before,  or  a  constituent  part  of 
the  words  meaning  "heaven,**  "day/*  "month,"  as  well  as  "god;" 
perhaps  the  Zyrianian  y&n  "god"  may  retain  this  sound.  The  Persian 
corresponding  phrase  may  then  be  restored  in  this  way,  "Darangadiya 
hamiiriyd  akunaush ; "  see  Rawlinson,  Notes,  p.  vi.  The  next  clause 
I  cannot  restore.  Ormazd  appears  in  the  following  clause,  both  here 
and  in  the  Babylonian  version,  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian  term 

of  which  Di alone  is  left;  and  this  is  in  some  degree  confirmatory 

of  the  above  rendering.  If  Ormazd  is  in  the  nominative  case,  yuttht 
is  put  irregularly  for  yuttds,  as  at  Persepolis,  and  o^'n  being  accusa- 
tive supports  this  rendering.  The  last  clause  is  pretty  clear,  but  the 
Persian  is  damaged,  and  the  half  word  remaii^ing  after  anatha  can 
hardly  have  been  correctly  given;  I  have  restored  anirachUu  in  L  63, 
from  a  passage  in  vi.  81,  with  a  similar  Persian  equivalent. 

IV.  5.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — Ni,  **Ko,  Akka    vasisfin 
and        Dsrins        king    says: — thou,    king,     who       heresfter 

niArti,    tartuka      tuin    nisgas;    yo^irra         titain-ra,  yufri 

msyst  be,  in  retribuiion      ?      protect ;      the  man  [who  is]  a  liar,      him 

taitaka     viallu   ti,    Tahiyahus-mi    tiurva 

in  rstribation     mneh    punish.    If  thus  thoa  eontinne,       my  proTince        whole 

aatn. 
shaU  be(?). 

Nikti  is  restored  from  1.  83;  the  last  letter  is  clear.  A  comparison 
of  I.  18,  III.  68,  75,  87,  shews  that  tartuka  must  mean  "returning,** 
either  good  or  evil.  The  end  I  do  not  see  through;  tarva  occurs  again 
in  vi.  41  and  iii.  16,  but  this  gives  me  no  light. 

IV.  6.     hiak  Tariyavaus   ''Ko   nanri: — ye      appo  Hu  yutta\ 
and         Darius  king      8a}'s : —  this  [is]  what      I        did; 

9ammn  u^Mraraasta-na  palkiva     yutta;      hiak    Ni    akka    vasis^in 
l^r  fisvoai       of  Ormaad        always  I  have  done;    and     thou     who      heveafter 

L2 
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>- Ti'^pi     ye      pahnranra,    *"  T^P*  y©-v»     riluik. 

Tablet    this     mayest  peraBe,    whaterer  thou  ieest       on  this  tablet    written, 

juvenpa    uris,      hini    titkimmas  reman^ti, 
thus      deelare,    do  not     falsehood        judge. 

The  rendering  of  the  last  clause  has  been  adopted  from  the  nnmis- 
takeably  prohibitiye  character  of  hini,  and  the  probability  that  the 
last  word  is  in  the  second  person.  The  Persian  varfia  which  is  repre- 
sented by  onr  uria,  maybe  the  Sanskrit  ^if  ^^ to  describe:"  see  ^^l^y 

&c.  The  sense  will  bo  ^^what  thou  seest  written  do  not  think  false.*^ 
This  is  consistent  with  the  Persian,  where  Colonel  Rawlinson  saw  uja 
in  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  allow  ns  to 
suggest  the  restoration  fndii^a  duruja  mamydhya, 

IV.  7.     hiak  TBriyavaua   Ko   nanri:  —  ankiri-nt       Anramasta 
and         Darius        king     says  :  —  witness  to  thee        Onnazd 

ra,  thap  appo  ye  peri  innY  titki^mmas  Hn  palki^a    yutta. 
be,  that    what  this      ?      not      fiUsehood       I      always  have  made. 

The  letter  preceding  Auramasta  is  certainly  ni,  and  corresponds 
with  Unya  seen  by  Colonel  Rawlinson.  Feri  is  the  Persian  hashiyam, 
but  the  meaning  is  uncertain. 

IV.  8.     hiak  Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri:  —  saurin      Auramasta-na 
and  Darius         king       says:— by  favour  of  Onnazd 

tahiki-ta   ^Hu-ntna  irsikAri  yuttdk     senri      appo    tipi  ye-va    innt 
other  things        by  me     greatly      done      there  are   which  tablet  on  this    not 

riluik,      yupainraskimmas      hini       Akka   >-  Tipi    ye    yasis^n 
are  written,      for  that  reason       let  him  not   who  tablet   this     hereafter 

paranra  pi-mar  appo   Hu-nYna  yuttak,  yufri  innt 

shall  peruse  which      by  me       is  done,      he       not 

urinra  titkimas  reran^. 
related      false       nuiy  think. 

All  former  translations  of  this  passage  have  been  given  with  much 
doubt)  and  are  really  very  unsatisfactoiy.  Opport  rejects  them  all, 
and  proposes  none.  The  large  lacuna  in  1.  71  prevents  our  drawing 
any  conclusion  from  the  Scythic  version  which  can  be  accepted  as 
quite  positive;  but  the  following  is  proposed  as  at  least  consistent : — 
'*  Other  great  deeds  have  been  done  by  me  which  are  not  written  upon 
this  tablet;  but  because  those  other  deeds  done  by  me  are  not  related, 
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let  him  who  shall  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet^  uot  think  for  that 
reason  that  they  are  lies."  Colonel  Rawlinson's  oorreotion  of  mshtm 
^'non  ea,*'  for  mthida  (see  his  Notes),  oertainly  countenances  this 
readings  in  the  Persian  text  as  well  as  Scythio  version. 

IV.  9.     hiak    Ihriifavaus    Ko    nonri: — Akka-pa     Ko-fiEt    t>pi£a 
and         Dariofl        king      asys: — those  who     kings      before 

piy     kas    senpafiE^  yupi-pa-na  ye  ni£ftbak  inni  ^^ttak,  thap  Hu 
who,  while  they  were,      of  them      this         ?  not      was  done,    m        I 

varrita    ^uvm    ^tfromasta-na   yntta. 
all      by  &yonr      of  Ormazd     have  done. 

The  unknown  and  damaged  words  in  this  paragraph  prevent  a 
fnll  rendering,  but  the  general  sense  must  be  something  in  this  way : 
"  The  kings  my  predecessors,  although  they  reigned  a  long  time,  did 
nut  such  deeds  as  I,  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  have  done.**  The  word 
following  '^  kings"  is  doubtfully  read,  and  does  not  appear  to  occur 
elsewhere.  I  have  restored  palkiva  in  the  lithograph,  1.  73,  but 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Notes,  p.  vi,  shew  that  the  word  thrada  did  not 
exist  on  the  rock,  and  I  write  therefore  varrita  instead  of  palkiva, 

IV.  10.     hiak  Tariyavaus    Ko   nanri: — am      Ni     uris     ^^ppo 
sad         Darins        king     says: —    ?        thou  declare       what 

Hu     yutta;     jechitu    yvf(nnraskima8    hint     ifix\Anii',    hiak    anka 
I     have  done;      thus  therefore  do  not     conceal;        and       if 

Idne  ye  innt  tartinti,  Tassunos  apin  tirinti,  Aura^'masta 
record    this     not    thou  conceal,    the  people     them     thou  tell,         Ormazd 

Ni  inkanls-nl,  hiak  kitinti  Mmanf-rii,  hiak  kutta  viallu 
thee    befriend  thee,    and     be  to  thee     thy  family,  #    and         also         rery 

iktaka  takti-nl. 
kMig  be  thy  life. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  either  the  sound  or  value  of  the 
character  I  have  called  am,  in  1.  73;  it  is  found  also  in  I.  23,  33,  and 
i^pears  to  allude  to  something  past;  the  character  >yYl  is  supposed 
to  be  read  tin,  from  its  occurrence  here,  but  it  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  the  considerations  detailed  after  the  syllabarium  in  p.  51  render 
it  unlikely;  Itdne,  the  Persian  hadugam,  is  probably  "record,"  as  conjec- 
tured by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  connected  with  rilu  "to  write." 
Jhssunos  apin  looks  like  a  dative  for  Tassunod-pa,  but  there  ia  no 
other  instance  of  its  use.   I  cannot  analyse  the  last  bit;  in  1.  87  we  find 
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viaUu  taka  msti^ni,  having  the  same  eqaivalent  in  Persian;  perhaps 
vialluik  may  be  one  word^  an  adverb  verbalized,  meaning  ''be  it  long;" 
such  a  oonstmction  seems  oonsistent  with  the  nsage  of  this  dass  of* 
languages;  there  may  be  an  analogy  between  taka  and  takti,  'Mife** 
and  "live/'  or  "continuanoe"  and  "continue." 

jy.  11.     hiak  anka  sarak  lulne    ye    t^tftin^'ta,  Tassunoe  inni 
and       if       again    record   this  thouconoealy     people        not 

Hrinta,  Auramasta    Nin      af^is-nl^      hiak    kutta    Nimans-nl    hini 
telly  Ormazd        thee     destroy  theo,     and       also        family  thy      not 

kitinti. 
be  to  thee. 

IV..  12,     hiak    Tariyavau^s    Ko  nanri: — ye  appo  Hu   yutta, 
and  Darius  king     says :—  this  which    I  have  done, 

fouvin     Anramasta-na  >-  Palkiva      yatta;         Auramasta   annap 
by  fkToar         of  Ormasd  always    I  have  done ;        Ormazd  god 

Arriyanam  pik^i    Hu-t&s,    hiak  annap  appo  tahifa  appo  senri  pi. 
of  Arians     hdper   to  me  was^   and     gods     the    others  hHm)     an    wbow 

I  rather  think  the  word  Arriyanam  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
Persian  genitive  case  plural;  it  is  not  found  in  the  version  made  for 
the  Babylonians,  who  were,  no  doubt,  too  well  acquainted  with 
mythology  to  be  ignorant  of  the  position  of  this  deity.  The  last  letter 
of  the  paragraph  is  either  >-^Y  or  ^Y  or  ^Y  or  ^Y**.  The  latter 
has  been  ti&en,  as  the  most  likely;  all  that  is  visible  is  ^Y,  made 
neither  like  ^Y  nor  >^Y,  and  there  is  not  room  for  a  fEur-sized 
wedge  before  it  to  make  >^^Y* 

IV.  18.     hiak     Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri:  -— yuvenpainraskimas 
and  Darius  king       says:^  for  this  oaose 

Auramas^ta    annap     ArriyonoiTi     pihti^     hiak    hutiA    annap    appo 
Ormazd         the  god    of  the  Arians    helped,      and       also       gods         the 

tahifa-pa;  thap  appo .  Hu  innt  arikka  am,  hiak  innt  tiraa^karragat^ 
others;        for     that        I     not    wicked   am,     and    not     was  a  deoei?er, 

hiak  innt   yutta,      hiak  mnl    Hu,    hiak    innl    Niman^-mi 

and      not       evil    I  have  done,    and     not       I,       and      not        my  fiunily 

batar        ukku         yupogat;  hiak   inni   Fabakra  innl   Is^'rasra 

wheD(?)      great      became  despotic ;      and      not  ?  not  ? 
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appaUaikktmmM Jo^-irm  akks  >- Aljef  Hu-nlna 

iitt«rijr  the  man     who        funiljr      mine 

ImMajptarw^-tA,     jniri      tur^^ilub        ir        kukti;       ''hiak     Akka 
had     kboored,        him     in  retributioa    him     I  fiiveored ;        and      he  who 

afehoTa>    ir-711^   Bu  ir   a^ija    appaltuikkimmas    akkari    ukga 
injured  (?),     him  I  slew  nttecljr  ^reiy  one      f 

iasl  ynita. 
nol     Idid. 

The  inanj  unknown  words  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  mntitated 
condition  both  of  the  Persian  and  Scjthic  inscriptions,  forbid  any 
hopes  of  a  saccessfnl  analysis,  withoat  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Ugrian  languages  than  I  possess ;  a  few  guesses  are  set  down,  but 
without  much  confidence.  Some  further  observations  may  be  found 
in  the  vocabulary.  The  word  baluikparrus-ta  is  not  quite  correctly 
given  in  the  transcript^  p.  59,  but  the  first  part  is  very  uncertain.  The 
additional  words  found  at  Ck>lonel  Rawlinson's  second  visit  to  Behistun 
have  suggested  the  reading  of  the  latter  part ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  bit  in  the  version  which  was  not  in  the  origbal  text 

IV.  14.    hiak  Tari'^yavaus  Ko  naari: — M,    Ko^  Akka  vant^n 
and        Darioa        king  aays:— Thou,  king,    who    hereafter 

nikti,     Yo^irra  titrasra  yufri  hini  in-kannlnti,  hiak   bini    Akka 
majeet  be,    the  man     a  liar      him   do  not      befriend,       and     do  not    who 

appat^Hnikkimmas  jjUHs. 
utterly  (?).  ? 

The  last  clause  is  unintelligible  to  me,  and  the  last  word  is 
defective;  there  is  certainly  some  prohibitory  clause  at  the  end^  which 
can  hardly  be  equivalent  to  tiie  Persian  ori^nal. 

IV.  15.    Aia£  Slirtyavaus  Ko  nanri: — Ni  akka  vasisfin*-  Tipi 
and         Darius       king    eaya:— Thou    who    hereafter      tablet 

ye    chiyainti  appo  Hu     rilu^ra,  ye  innakkaniv%  

this         seest        which     I    have  written,  [and]  tibeee       figures,  do  not 

ibrinti;      thap        innifapata  yechitu  kuktas. 

injuij  to  them ;   as  long  as      thou  livest        thus      proaerve. 

The  conjectural  emendation  proposed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  in 
the  Notes,  p.  ix,  is  supported  by  tiie  Soythic  version;  bttt  I  wonld 
suggest  avathd  instead  of  avaiya  for  the  last  word  but  one. 
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IV.  16.     hiak  anka  >-  Tipi    ye  cbijain^i,  ye  iDoakkaniva, 

and      if  tablet  this    thou  aeest,  [and]  these        figtuea, 

rinti,      thap     innifapata  cliita  kaktainta,  Auramasta 

and  doeet  no  injury  to  them,  at  long  aa  thoa  liTest    thus    pieeerrest,       Ormaxd 

Ni       inkanls-nl,      hi^ak    kutta    Nimans-nl     kitinti,     hiak    yiallu 
thee    befriend  thee,        and        also        fiynily  thy     be  to  thee,    and      Tory 

taka  rasti-nl,     hiak     kutta    appo      yatirti,      yurenpa   Auramasta 
long  be  thy  life,       and         alao       what    thoo  shalt  do,        thai  Ormazd 

atfas-nl 
increase  thee. 

In  these  tviro  paragraphs,  as  well  as  in  the  next,  the  Scythio  words 
signifying  ''doing  injary"  are  matilated,  and  singalarly  enough  the 
yerbal  termination  rinti  is  all  that  remains  in  the  three  places.  For 
itmifapata,  see  the  Vocabulary.  C^itu,  in  1.  86,  is  an  obvious  mis- 
take for  yechitu,  Viallu  taka  rasti-m  is  equivalent  to  inallu 
iktaka  taktp-nl  of  1.  75.  A  comparison  of  o't^asni  with  atfaikka, 
''great,"  an  epithet  of  "the  world**  in  the  Alwand  Inscription  (of 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  took  an  impression  that  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  reading),  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this  verb 
must  signify  "enlarge,**  "extend,'*  and  the  equivalent  Persian  term 
danautuva  will  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  Jf9t  tanu*  This  explanation 
will  give  a  very  probable  meaning  to  the  disputed  duriya  apiya, 
occurring  so  often  in  the  small  inscriptions. 

IV.  17.     hi"^  anka  >- Tipi  ye         innakkaniva  rinti,  inn! 

and       if         tablet     this  [and]    figures      then  injorest,   not 

kukirti,  Auramasta  Nin  afpis-uY,  hiak  kutta  Nimauf-nl 
thou  shalt  presenre,    Ormazd         thee    slay  thee,     and        i^        ^unily  thy 

hini  ^kitinti,  hiak  appo  yuttainti  apin  Auramasta  rifapis-ni. 
not  be  to  thee,  and    what  thou  doest  that       Ormasd    spoil  for  thee. 

There  is  no  equivalent  here  for  the  Persian  utdmaiya  ydvd  taumd 
ahatiya,  which  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  represented  by  thap 
itmifapata.  The  word  which  I  have  made  apin  in  1.  89,  was  very 
probably  yin,  as  in  the  similar  phrases  in  lines  76  and  88. 

All  the  above  paragraphs  from  the  fourth  inclusive,  are,  I  confess, 
but  unsatisfactorily  exphiined;  but  I  believe  the  version  upon  the 

*  Some  doabt  may  attach  to  this  explanation,  arising  from  the  emendation  in 
Notes,  p.  X,  where  we  find  JadanatUuvm  instead  of  danauiuva. 
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whole  18  a  step  in  advance.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
will  do  much,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  many  letters,  become  invisible 
upon  the  paper  casts^  may  be  recovered  by  a  closer  examination  of  the 
rock.  In  the  mean  time,  what  is  here  given  will  aid  future  investi- 
gators, and  enable  a  Finnish  scholar  to  give  a  much  better  explanation 
than  I  could  accomplish  by  the  most  protracted  study. 

IV.  18.     hiak     Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri :  —  Vin^taparna     yesi, 
and  Darius  kiug       oajs:—      Intaphernes       named, 

Vispar/*a  Sakri,  Parmr-n,;  hiak  Yuttana  yesi,  Tukkarra  Sakri, 
Vebpares*      son,       a  Persian;       and       Otanes    named,       Soeres'         son, 

Parsar-ra ;  hiak  Gauparva  yesi,  '^Martunijra  Sakri,  Farmr-ra;  hiak 
a  Persian ;      and     Gobryas    named,      Mardonius*      son,      a  Persian ;     and 

F»tama  yesi,  Bakapikna  Sakri,  Parsar-ra;  hiak  Bakapuksa  yesi, 
Hjdameii  named,  Megabignes'     son,       a  Persian ;    and      Megabyzus   named, 

Tattuvan*^   Sakri,   Parsar-ra;    hiak  Artumannis,    Vaukka    Sakri, 
Zopjms*  (?)      son,       a  Persian;       and      Ardomanes,       Vahuka*8        son, 

Parsar-ra;  appi  Yos  Hu  tayufsi,  kus  Hu  Gauma'^tta  akka 
a  Persian ;    these     men     me      accompanied,    while      I        Gomates        the 

Makus  afpiya,  akka  nanriy  Hu  Bartiya  tar  kuras-na ;  hiak  avasir 
Jf  agian    killed,    who     said,       I  [am]  Bardes,    sou    of  Cyrus ;      and        as 

Yob  Appi  Hu  tahuvanlu^a,  Ni,  Ko,  akka  vasis^in   nikti    

men  these    me  aided,  thou  king    who    hereafter  may  be,    remember 

appo  Yos  appir  kukt^. 
that    men  these    favour. 

It  appears  that  the  usual  t/esi  waa  left  out  after  the  name  of  Ardo- 
manes in  1.  92^  unless  the  name  was  written  merely  Artuvan;  there 
would  then  be  space  for  it.  The  word  af^iya  is  restored  after  Makus 
in  l.  93,  though  I  should  have  expected  yufri  there;  but  the  verb 
IB  wanted  somewhere,  and  no  other  place  appears  at  all  suited  for  it : 
after  kits  some  word  ending  in  gat  is  generally  found,  but  I  know  not 
what  to  put;  perhaps  afpigat;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The 
intent  of  the  closing  sentence  is,  no  doubt,  to  call  on  the  successors  of 
the  king  to  confer  favours  on  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  assisted 
Darius  in  raising  himself  to  the  throne  of  Persia;  it  appears  from 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Notes,  p.  xviii,  that  this  was  contained  in 
another  paragraph,  which  was  composed  of  two  or  three  additional 
lines,  but  they  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters ;  the 
Scythic  version  appears  to  have  closed  as  above  given.  There  was  no 
room  on  the  column  fur  more. 
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Dqtacubd  Inscriptions. 

The  following  inscriptions  have  the  same  denominative  letters  as 
those  affixed  to  the  corresponding  Persian  Inscriptions  hj  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  in  his  Memoir.  Of  the  first,  marked  A.,  there  is  no 
impression,  and  the  copy  has  suspicions  passages  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  remarks  on  the  first  lines  of  the  first  column;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  repeated  here :  the  others  follow. 

B. 

^Ye  Gaumatta,  Makus,  tiraska  nanri,  Hu      'Bartiya  tar  knras-na, 
This  Gk>nmte6,     Magian,     lying      said,      I  [am]  Bardes     aon  of  CyruB, 

Hu  Ko-vas  yuttavara. 
I      king  am. 

c. 

*Ye   Af ina  Hiraska  nan'ri,  Ko-yas  A^farti-farpa  Hu  'ynttavara. 
This  Atrines     Ijing       said,        king        to  Snsiaiis         I  am. 

D. 

^Ye     Nititpa^J    tiraska     nan*ri,     Hu        Nabokntar^rasar     tar 
This   Naditabims        lying  said,  I   [am]   KaboehodroMor         son 

nab^unYta-na,  Ko-vas  Ba'^ilu-fa-pa  Hu  juftavara. 
of  Kabonidnsy      king      to  Babylonians   I  am. 


*Ye     Fruvartis      ti'raska    nanri,    Hu        SatHarritta,    Nimans 
This      Phraortes  lying         said,        I    [am]   Xathrites,  noe  ' 

Va*k8tarra-na,  Ko'vas  Mata-«pa-na  Hu  'yutta'vara. 
of  C)razare8,        king       of  Medians     I  am. 

F. 

*Ye  Martiya  ti^raska  nanri,  Hu      'Immannis,  Ko-vas  A^arti-£a-pa 
This  Martins       lying      said,      I  [am]  Imanes,         king        to  Susians 

Hu  yutta'vara. 
I  am. 

G. 

^Ye  Chissantakma  Hiraska  nanri,  'Hu      Niman§  Vakstar^ra-na, 
This    Chitratakhma        lymg       said,        I  [am]  nwe  ofCjaxans^ 

Ko-vas  Assa^gartiya-fa-pa  Hu  ^uttavara. 
king         to  Sagartians  I  am. 
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H. 

*Ye  VistapHa  tiraska  nan*ri,   Ha        Bartijra  Har  kuras-na,  Hu 
This   Yebdates      lying       said,       I  [un]   Bardes      son    ofCynu^      I 

Ko^ras  juttavara. 
king  am. 

I. 

^Ye  Arakka  tiraska  hiaiiri,  Hu  Nabu'katarsar  tar  NaMpunlta-na^ 
This  Araens      lying       sakt,     I[am]Nabiiohodro6aor  son    of  Nabonidni^ 

Ko-vas  ^Bapilu-fa-pa  Ha  'juttavara. 
king     to  Babylonians    I  am. 


^Ye  Farrata  tinuka  na*nri^  Hu  Markus-pa-hia  Ko-vas  yuttavara. 
This  Phraates    lying      said,       I     of  the  Margians      king  am. 

L. 

The  following  inscription  has  no  Persian  or  Babyionian  version. 

^Tariyavaus    Ko  nanri:   sauVin  Auramasta-na    Hu  >-  Tipi-yas 
Darins         king    said:    by  £»? our       ofOrmazd  I  a  tablet 

Hahie-ikki    yutta  arriya-va,  %ppo  sassa  innl  senri;  kutta  >-  Atu^ 

elsewhere   have  made    Arian,       which  fonnerly  not     was ;      and  ? 

(or  otherwise) 

ukku^  kutta  ^  Su§  ukku,  kutta  *'-  Yes^  kutta  efapi  yutta^  ku^tta 
greaty       and  ?      great,      and  ?        and       ?       I  made^     and 

rilnik,     kutta    Hu     ti^fiabapafaraka:      yasn!  >-  Tipi-ras    am'neni 
iswiitteUy     and        I  sending(?)  then  the  tablet       before 

Tahijahos  yarrita  ati^Va  Hu  nogaya,  Tassunos  pathapis. 
provmee         all  in         I       sent,      the  people  knew(?). 

I  haye  no  due  to  the  meaning  of  the  four  objects  made  by  Darius. 
At  the  dose  the  termination  m  points  out  a  yerb  in  the  third  person, 
which  18  my  motiye  for  making  one  word  of  pathapis;  but  the  termi- 
nation pa  stands  in  tempting  proximity  to  the  preceding  word  j  making 
Tassunos-paf  *'  to  the  people." 
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It  has  been  thoaght  advisable  to  give  here  a  connected  version  of 
the  whole  inscription  on  the  rock,  calling  attention  to  any  changes 
affecting  the  sense,  by  printing  the  altered  passages  in  italic  letters. 
The  translation  is  made  as  literally  as  it  could  be  done  to  remain 
intelligible. 

Col.  I. — Par.  1.  I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  King  of  Persia,  the  King  of  the  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Ardames,  the  Achflsmenian. 

Par.  2.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— My  father  was  Hystaspes; 
the  father  of  Mystaspes  was  Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsames  was 
Ariyaramnes;  the  father  of  Ariyaramnes  was  Teispes;  the  father  of 
Teispes  was  Achsamenes. 

Par.  3.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — On  that  account  we  are 
called  Achsemenians;  from  antiquity  we  have  descended;  from  anti- 
quity those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

Par.  4.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Eight  kings  of  my  race 
have  held  the  kingdom  before  me,  I  am  the  ninth;  from  ancient  times 
we  have  been  kings. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormaxd  I 
am  king;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — These  are  the  countries 
which  are  called  mine ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king 
of  them : — Persis  and  Susiana  and  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  Arabia 
and  Egypt  and  the  maritime  country  and  Sparta  and  Ionia  and  Media 
and  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  and  Parthia  and'Zarangia  and  Aria  and 
Chorasmia  and  Bactria  aind  Sogdiana  and  Gandara  and  Sacia  and 
Sattagydia  and  Arachosia  and  Mecia;  in  all  twenty-three  countries. 

Par.  7.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  countries 
which  are  called  mine ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become 
subject  to  me— they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  that  they  have 
done. 

Par.  8.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Within  these  countries 
whoever  was  pious,  to  him  I  have  returned  protection ;  whoever  was 
impious,  him  I  have  in  retribution  punished.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd 
these  countries,  given  to  me,  have  been  favoured.  As  to  them  it  has 
been  said  by  me,  thus  they  have  done. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Ormazd  granted  me  this 
kingdom.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me  whilst  I  gained  this  kingdom. 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  kingdom. 

Par.  1 0.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  is  what  was  done  by 
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ro®>  hy  favowr  of  Ormazd,  when  I  became  kinpj: — My  predecessor, 
named  Cambjses,  was  son  of  Cyrus,  [and  bis  brother  was  named 
Bardee.]  Cambyses  killed  Bardes.  When  Gambyses  killed  Bardes, 
tie  people  did  not  know  that  Bardes  toas  killed.  Then  Cambyses  went 
to  Egypt  Then  the  people  became  wicked,  and  falsehood  aboanded 
in  the  provinces,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other 
provinces  also. 

Par.  11.  And  then  a  certain  man,  a  Magian,  named  Gemotes, 
arose  from  Pissiachidi,  among  the  mountains  named  Arakadres; 
from  thence  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  he  arose,  and  to 
the  people  he  thus  falsely  declared :  '<  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.**  Then  all  the  people  revolting  from  Cam- 
byses, went  over  to  him,  both  Persis  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces. He  seiied  the  empire ;  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Garma- 
pada,  he  thus  dispossessed  Cambyses :  and  then  Cambyses  volun- 
tarily (I)  killed  himself. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — ^That  kingdom,  of  which 
GumiLtes  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  kingdom  had  been 
in  our  £unily  from  ancient  times.  Then  Gemotes,  the  Magian,  dispos- 
sessed Cambyses  of  Persis  and  Media  and  the  other  provinces;  he 
dispossessed  him,  and  became  king  of  them. 

Par.  13.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — There  was  not  a  man 
neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  fftroily,  who  would 
dispossess  of  the  empire  that  Gomdtes,  the  Magian.  The  people 
feared  him.  Se  put  to  death  all  the  people  who  had  known  the  old 
Bardee,  and  thie  was  the  reason  why  he  put  all  these  people  to  death 
"  that  it  may  not  hecome  known  [said  he"]  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son 
of  Cyrus."  There  was  not  one  of  those  about  Gomdtes,  the  Magian, 
who  dared  to  act,  until  I  came.  Then  I  worshipped  Ormazd ;  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me;  2y  the  faoour  of  Ormazd,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
monUi  B^gayddish,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  faithful  to 
me,  I  slew  Gomdtee  the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men  who  were  his 
followers.  At  the  fort  named  Sictaohotes,  in  the  district  of  Media 
named  Nisasa^  there  I  slew  him ;  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  kingdom. 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king;  Ormazd  granted  me  the 
kingdom. 

Par.  14.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — The  kingdom  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  our  family,  that  I  recovered.  I  re-established 
in  its  place,  whatever  had  been  before.  Thus  I  did :  I  revisited  the 
temples  of  the  gods  which  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had  abandoned. 
I  reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunts  and  [sacrificial]  worship, 
and  confided  them  to  the  families  which  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had 
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deprived  of  those  offices.  And  I  established  the  kingdom  in  its  place, 
botii  Penis  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces,  as  it  had  fomi«rlj 
been;  I  restored  what  had  been  taken  away.  Bj  the  grace  of  Orniazd 
I  did  this.  I  laboared  antil  I  had  established  our  feunilj  in  its  place, 
M  it  had  been  before.  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  [in  order] 
that  Gomdtes  the  Magian  might  not  sapersede  oar  &mily. 

Par.  15.  And  sajrs  Darias  the  King: — This  is  what  I  did  when 
first  I  became  king. 

Par.  16.  And  says  D«rius  the  King : — When  I  had  slain  Gomdtet 
the  Magian,  then  a  Sasian,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he 
arose  in  Sosiana,  saying ;  ^'  I  am  King  of  Sosiana."  Then  the  people 
of  Snsiana  revolting  from  me,  went  over  to  Atrines;  he  became 
King  of  Snsiana.  And  a  certain  man,  a  Babylonian,  named  Nadita- 
biros,  the  son  of  jEnara,  he  arose  in  Babylonia,  and  thus  he  falstAy 
addressed  the  people :  ^'  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidns.** 
Then  all  the  Babylonian  people  went  over  to  Naditabims.  Babylon 
became  rebellious.    He  seised  the  government  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  17.  And  says  Darins  the  King : — Then  I  sent  to  the  Snsians; 
Atrines  was  taken,  and  bound,  and  brought  to  me.   And  then  I  slew  him. 

Par.  18.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — ^Then  I  went  to  Babylon 
against  Naditabirus,  who  said :  ''  I  am  Nabochodrossor."  The  army 
of  Naditabirus  had  reached  tbe  Tigris ;  they  held  the  banks  (!)  of  the 
Tigriif  and  sent  ships  (f ).  And  then  I  placed  the  people  on  rafts  (?), 
which  embarrassed  the  enemy.  Then  attacking  the  enemy,  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me,  by  tbe  favour  of  Ormazd  we  crossed  the  Tigris^ 
and  there  I  destroyed  tbe  army  of  Naditabirus.  On  the  26th  day 
of  the  month  Atriyiita,  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 
There  I  destroyed  it. 

Par.  19.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  went  to  Babylon. 
When  I  arrived  near  (I)  Babylon,  at  a  city  named  Zds^na,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  Naditabirus,  who  said,  ''  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  came 
with  a  force  against  me  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  a  battle. 
Ormasd  brought  help  to  me;  by  tbe  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  defeated  the 
force  of  Naditabims.  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  tbe  battle;  I  wholly  defeated  the' 
army  of  Naditabirus,  and  drove  them  into  the  river,  they  were 
drowned  in  that  river. 

CoL.  II. — Par.  1 .  And  says  Darias  the  King : — ^Then  Naditabirus, 
proceeding  with  the  horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  to 
Babylon,  Then  I  advanced  to  Babylon ;  I  took  Babylon  and  seized 
Naditabirus.    And  then  I  slew  Naditabirus  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon 
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tbtte  piOTincea  revolted  against  mo :  PereU  and  Sujsiana  and  Media 
and  Aasyria  and  Eg^pt  and  Parthia  and  Maigiana  and  Sattagydia  and 
Sacta. 

Par.  3.  And  sajs  Darius  the  King : — A  man  named  Martins,  the 
•Ml  of  Sisicres^  in  a  citj  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaoa^  there  he  dwelt ; 
he  arose  in  Susiana,  and  said  to  the  people :  '^  I  am  Imanes,  King  of 
Susiana." 

Par.  4.  And  as  I  was  friendly  (?)  to  Susiana^  then  the  Snsians 
inflneneed  bj  me,  seised  that  Martins  who  was  named  chie^  and 
diew  him. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — A  man  named  Phraortes,  a 
Median,  he  arose  in  Media,  and  said  to  the  people :  ''  I  am  Xathrites, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Gyaxares.*'  Then  the  Median  foroes 
whioh  were  at  home  with  me,  revolting  against  me,  went  over  to 
Phraortes;  he  became  King  of  Media. 

Par.  6.  An  army  of  Persians  and  Modes  was  with  me  j  it  remained 
fiuthfuL  Then  I  sent  these  troops  to  Media;  a  Persian,  named 
Hydacnee,  one  of  my  6ubje<^ts,  him  I  appointed  their  leader.  I  thus 
addressed  them:  '^Oo, smite  those  Median  people  who  do  not  aoknow- 
ledgo  me."  Then  Hydames  marched  with  his  army  to  Media.  When 
he  reaehed  Media^  at  a  city  of  Media  turned  Marus,  there  they  fought 
the  battle.  As  he  who  was  leader  of  the  Medes  could  not  withstand 
[the  assault],  Ormasd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Onuftzd 
my  people  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  27th  day  of  the 
month  Anamaka,  then  the  battle  Was  thus  fought.  Afterwards  my 
forces  did  not  move,  they  remained  at  Kampada^  a  district  of  Media, 
until  I  myself  arrived  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— Then  I  sent  to  Armenia 
one  of  my  subjects,  named  Dadarses,  an  Armenian.  I  thus  said  to 
him:  ''Go,  destroy  the  rebellious  people  who  do  not  acknowledge 
me»**  Then  Dadarses  marched;  wheu  he  reached  Armenia,  the  rebels 
assembling  came  before  Dadarses  offering  battle.  Then  Dadarses 
engaged  the  fight  with  them.  At  a  vilUige  in  Armenia^  named  Zwm, 
there  it  was  that  Ormasd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd, 
my  army  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  rebels.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  they  thus  fought  the  battle. 

I^r.  8.  And  for  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having  collected, 
returned  before  Dadarses  offering  battle.  At  a  fort  in  Armenia^ 
named  Tigra,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormasd  brought  help 
to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormasd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  On  the  18th  of  the  mouth  Thurayahara,  then  it  was  they 
thus  fought  the  battle. 
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Par.  9.  And  for  the  third  time  the  rebels,  having  assembled, 
returned  before  Dadarses,  offering  battle.  At  a  fort  in  Armenia^ 
named  Uhyama,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  the  rebels.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thns  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Dadarses  did 
not  move ;  he  waited  for  me  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  And  s&jb  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent  to  Armenia 
one  of  my  subjects,  a  Persian,  named  Vomises.  Thus  I  said  to  him : 
"  Gh>,  destroy  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowledge  me."  Then 
Vomises  marched.  When  he  reached  Armenia,  the  rebels,  having 
assembled,  came  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.  They  fought  the 
battle  at  Aehidu,  in  Assyria.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the 
]5thday  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then  it  was  they  thns  fought  the 
battle. 

Par.  11.  And  for  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having  assembled, 
came  before  Vomises  offering  battle.  In  a  district  named  Otidra, 
there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  rebels.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  Thuravdhara  the  battle  was  fought  by  them. 
Then  Vomises  remained  in  Armenia  until  I  went  to  Media. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King:  —  Then  I  retired  from 
Babylon,  and  went  to  Media.  When  I  reached  Media,  Phraortes, 
who  said  "  I  am  King  of  Media,'*  came  to  a  town  of  Media,  named 
Oundrus,  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  the  battle.  Ormaxd 
brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  I  utterly  defeated  the 
people  of  Phraortes.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Adukanna,  then 
it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  13.  Then  Phraortes  went  to  Rhages,  with  the  horsemen 
who  were  fiuthful  to  him.  Then  I  despatched  my  army;  he  was 
taken  from  thence,  and  was  brought  to  me :  I  cut  off  his  nose,  and 
tongue,  and  ears ;  I  smote  him  (?) ;  he  was  bound  and  kept  at  my 
palace;  all  the  people  saw  him;  and  then  I  put  him  on  the  cross (t) 
at  Ecbatana;  and  bringing  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers  back 
to  the  fortress  of  £cbatana«  I  imprisoned  them,  and  hanged  them. 

Par.  14.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — A  man,  named  Sitra- 
tachmes,  a  Sagartian,  rebelling  against  me,  addressed  the  people, 
thus  saying :  ''  I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia ;  I  am  descended  from  the 
family  of  Cyaxares."  Then  I  sent  forth  an  army  of  Persians  and 
Medians.  I  appointed  their  leader  one  of  my  subjects,  named  Tach- 
maspates,  a  Mede.     Thus  I  addressed  them  :  "  Go  destroy  the  rebel- 
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lioiB  people  who  do  not  acknowledge  me."  Then  TaehnuupiUcM 
marched  with  his  army.  He  fought  a  hattle  with  Sitratachmes. 
Onnaxd  brought  help  to  me;  bj  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirdy  defeated  the  rebel  army^  and  took  Sitratachmes,  and  brought 
him  before  me.  I  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  I  kept  him  in  my 
palace,  bound  in  chains.  All  the  people  saw  him.  Afterwards  I  put 
him  on  the  cross  at  a  place  named  Arbela. 

Par.  15.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  I  did  in  Media. 

Par.  1 6.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — The  Parthians  and  Hyr- 
canians  rerolting  against  me,  dechired  for  Phraortes.  Hystaspes,  my 
father,  was  in  Parthia;  the  people,  forsaking  him,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  then  Hystaspes  marched  forth  with  his  army;  at 
Hyspaozatis,  a  town  of  Parthia^  there  he  fought  the  battle  against  the 
rebels.  Ormasd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormaxd, 
Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  array ;  on  the  22nd  day  of  the 
month  of  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

CoL.  III. — Par.  1.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent 
from  Rhages  a  Persian  army  to  Hystaspes.  When  that  army  reached 
Hystaspes,  he  marched  forth  with  those  troops.  At  a  city  of  Parthia, 
named  Patigrapana,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormasd  brought 
help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  the  rebels.  On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Oarmapada,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  2.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — Then  the  province  submitted 
to  me.     This  I  did  in  Parthia. 

PUr.  3.  And  b&jb  Darius  the  King : — The  province  named  Mar- 
gtana,  revolting  from  me,  took  for  their  leader  a  man  named  PhraateSy 
a  Margian.  Then  I  sent  to  him  one  of  my  subjects,  a  Persian,  named 
Dadarses,  who  was  the  Satrap  of  Bactria.  I  said :  "  Go,  destroy  those 
rebellious  people  who  do  not  acknowledge  me."  Then  Dadarses 
marched  with  his  forces;  he  joined  battle  with  the  Margians. 
Ormaid  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month 
Atriy^tiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  4.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — Then  the  province  submitted 
to  me.     This  I  did  in  Bactria. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— A  man,  named  Veisd^tes, 
at  a  city  named  Tdrba,  in  the  district  of  Persis  named  Yutiya,  there 
he  dwelled.  He  arose  a  second  time  in  Persis,  and  addressing  the 
people,  he  sud :  '^  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus."    Then  the  Persian 

forces,  which  were  at  home revolting  from  me,  went  over  to 

Veisd^tes;  he  became  King  of  Persia. 

VOL.   XV.  M 
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Par,  6.     And  says  Darins  the  King: — The not  reyolting 

from  me,  I  sent  them  forth,  and  the  Persian  and  Median  forces  which 
were  with  me.  Artahardes  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects, 
him  I  appointed  their  leader.  Another  Persian  force  proceeded  after 
me  to  Media,  and  then  Artahardes,  with  his  troops,  marched  to  Persia. 
When  he  reached  Persis,  at  a  city  of  Persis  named  Racha,  there  that 
Veisddtes,  who  said  "  I  am  Bardes,"  came  with  a  force  heiore  Arta- 
hardes, about  to  fight  the  battle.  Then  they  joined  battle.  Ormasd 
brought  help  to  me;  by  the  fovonr  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  the  army  of  Veisd^Ltes.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  month 
Thuravahara,  then  it  was  they  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  7.  And  then  Veisdites,  with  the  horsemen  who  remained 
faithful  to  him,  proceeded  to  Pissiachdd^,  and  from  that  place  his 
troops  again  came  before  Artahardes,  about  to  fight  the  battle.  At  a 
town  named  Parga,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormaid  brought 
help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  Veisd^tes.  On  the  6tii  day  of  the  month  of  Garmapada^ 
then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  They  took  that 
Veisddtes,  and  they  took  also  the  men  who  were  his  prindpal 
followers. 

Par.  8.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Veisd^tee,  and 
the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers  [at  the  town  of  Persis  named 
Chadidia,  there  I  impaled  (?)  them]. 

And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  I  did  in  Persia. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darins  the  King : — Veisddtes,  who  said,  ''  I 
am  Bardes,"  sent  troops  to  Arachosia,  against  one  named  Vibdnus,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  Satrap  of  Arachosia^  and  appointed 
a  leader.  He  thus  addressed  them:  ''Go,  smite  Vibdnus,  and  that . 
State  which  obeys  King  Darius."  Then  those  forces  marched  which 
Veisdiites  had  sent  to  Araehosia  against  Vibdnus.  At  a  fort  named 
Capiscania,  m  Araehotia,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormaid 
bronght  help  to  me;  by  the  farour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  the  army  of  rebels.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  10.  And  the  second  time,  the  rebels,  having  assembled, 
fought  a  battle  with  Vibdnus,  in  the  district  named  Gandytia. 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  month 
Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  And  then  that  man  whom  Veisdates  had  made  leader 
of  his  troops  marched,  with  the  horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him. 
He  retired  to  a  fort  of  Arachosia,  named  Arshdda,  the  dweUifi^-placei^) 
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(jff  Vibdnus.  Then  Vibanus  with  his  troops  marehed  in  pursuit,  and 
there  he  captured  the  man  who  had  been  appointed  the  leader  of  the 
army,  and  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers,  and  slew  them. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  sub- 
mitted to  me.     This  I  did  in  Arachosia. 

Par.  13.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Whilst  I  was  in  Persis 
and  Media,  for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me. 
A  man  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Hafiditus,  he  arose 
from  a  district  of  Babylon,  named  Dobdiia,  thence  he  arose;  he  thus 
falsely  addressed  the  people,  saying:  ''I  am  Nabochodrosdor,  the  son  of 
of  Nabonidus.'*  Then  the  Babylonian  people  revolting  against  me, 
went  over  to  Aracus;  he  seised  on  Babylon;  he  became  King  of 
Babylon. 

Par.  1 4.  And  then  I  sent  troops  to  Babylon.  A  Median,  of  the 
name  of  Inti^hres,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  appointed  their  leader. 
Thus  I  addressed  them:  ''Go,  slay  the  Babylonian  people  who  do 
not  acknowledge  me.'*  Then  Intaphres,  with  his  force,  marched  to 
Babylon.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
Intaphres  took  Babylon;  he  completely  defeated  the  army;  on  the 
22nd  day  of  the  month  of  Jkbrkazana,  ihen  Aracus,  who  said,  "  I 
am  Nahoehodrossor"  was  seiaed^  and,  to§e€her  with  those  who  were  his 
principal  followers,  was  chained  and  crucified,  Aracus,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chieffoUotoers,  were  put  to  death  by  me  in  Babylon, 

Col.  IV. — Par.  1.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — This  I  did  in 
Babylonia. 

Par.  2.  And  says  Darius  ^e  King : — ^This  is  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  always  acted  under  the  favour  of  Ormazd.  Thus  I  did:  I 
fought  nineteen  battles.  By  the  grace  of  Ormaid,  I  gained  them,  and 
captured  nine  kings.  One  was  named  Gomdtes,  the  Magiau;  he 
falsely  said,  ''I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus;"  he  threw  Persis  into 
revolt.  And  a  Snsian,  named  Atrines,  causing  the  Susians  to  revolt, 
said, ''  I  am  the  King  of  Susiana."  And  a  Babylonian,  named  Nadi- 
tabirus,  he  falsely  said,  ''I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabo- 
nidus;"  he  made  the  Babylonians  rebel.  And  a  Persian,  named 
Martius,  he  falsely  said,  ''I  am  Imanes,  ^e  King  of  Susiana;"  he 
threw  the  Susians  into  rebellion.  And  a  Median,  named  Phraortes, 
falsely  said,  "  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyazares  ;**  he  made 
Media  revolt.  And  a  Sagattian,  named  Sitrataohmes,  falsely  said, 
"I  am  a  king,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares;**  he  made  Sagartia  revolt. 
And  a  Margian,  named  Phraates,  falsely  said,  ''I  am  the  King  of 
Margiana;"  he  threw  the  Margians  into  revolt.  And  a  Persian, 
named  Veisd^tes,  falsely  ^d,  ^  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus  ;*'  he 
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made  the  Persians  rebel.  And  an  Armenian,  named  Aracns,  he 
false] J  said,  ''  I  am  Naboehodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidns;"  he  threw 
the  Babylonians  into  reyolt. 

Par.  3.  And  sajs  Darios  the  King: — These  are  the  nine  kings 
whom  I  captured  in  these  battles. 

Par.  4.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  province« 
which  became  rebellious ;  the  god  of  lies  metde  them  rd^el,  that  thej 
should  subvert  the  State;  afterwards  Ormazd  delivered  them  into  my 
hand.     As  it  was  desired  by  me  (?),  thus  I  did  to  them. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Thou,  whoever  mayest  be 
king  hereafter,  the  man  who  is  pious  ()),  him  in  retribution  protect; 
the  man  who  may  be  heretical,  seyerely  punish  him  in  retribution. 
If  thus  thou  continue  (f),  my  country  shall  remain  entire. 

Par.  6.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Whatever  I  hare  done,  I 
hare  alwajrs  done  by  ferour  of  Ormazd.  Thou  whoever  mayest 
hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  whatever  thou  seest  written  on  this  tablet^ 
declare  it,  and  do  not  think  it  false. 

Par.  7.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — Ormasd  be  witness  to 
thee  that  I  have  always  acted  without  falsehood,  as  here  recorded^}). 

Par.  8.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — By  the  graoe  of  Ormazd, 
there  is  much  else  that  has  been  done  by  me  that  upon  this  tablet  has 
not  been  inscribed ;  but  because  those  deeds  are  not  related,  let  him  who 
shall  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  not,  for  that  reason,  think  that  they 
are  lies. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Those  who  have  been  former 
kings,  as  lony  a  time  as  they  reiyned,  did  not  such  deeds  as  J,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  have  done. 

Par.  1 0.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — TTiou  seest  above  what  I 
have  done,  therefore  conceal  it  not.  If  thou  do  not  conceal  this  record, 
but  make  it  known  to  the  people,  may  Ormazd  be  a  ^end  to  thee,  and 
may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long  lived. 

Par.  11.  And  if  again  thou  conceal  this  record,  and  shalt  not  tell 
a  to  the  people,  may  Ormazd  destroy  thee,  and ,  mayest  thou  be 
childless. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — What  I  have  done,  I  have 
always  done  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd,  theyodofthe  Arions, 
was  my  helper,  and  the  other  gods  which  are. 

Par.  13.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — On  this  account  Ormazd, 
the  god  of  the'Arians,  was  my  helper,  and  also  the  other  gods, 
because  I  was  not  wicked,  nor  a  liar,  nor  a  doer  of  evil;  and  neither 
did  I  nor  my  family  become  despotic  when  we  became  yreat  (?) ;  and 
neither  nor  The  man  who  helped  my  family^ 
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him  in  return  Ifivoured;  he  who  iiijared(?)  I  slew  him;  

I  did  not. 

Par.  14.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Thoa  whosoever  mayest 
he  king  hereafter,  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar  do  not  befriend  him ',  (t) 
and  do  not 

Par.  15.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — Then  whosoever  hereafter 
mayest  behold  this  tablet  which  J  have  inscribed,  and  these  figures, 
beware  lest  then  injure  them;  at  long  as  thou  livest,  thus  preserve 
them. 

Par.  16.  And  if  thou  behold  this  tablet  and  these  figures,  and 
do  no  injury  to  them;  and  if  thou  preserve  them  ())  as  long  as  thou 
livest,  may  Ormazd  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long  lived ;  and  that  which  thou  shalt 
do  may  Ormaid  increase  for  thee. 

Par.  17.  And  if  seeing  this  tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  shalt 
injure  them,  and  shalt  not  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd  shiy  thee,  and 
mayest  thou  be  childless;  and  that  which  thou  shalt  do  may  Ormasd 
spoil  for  thee. 

Par.  18.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — A  Persian  named  Inta- 
phemes,  son  of  Hyspares;  and  a  Persian  named  Otanes,  son  of  Scores; 
and  a  Persian  named  Gobryas,  son  of  Mardonius;  and  a  Persian 
named  Hydames,  son  of  Megabignes;  and  a  Persian  named  Megabysus, 
son  of  Dadoes;  and  a  Persian  named. Ardomanes,  son  of  Vahuca; 
these  men  were  with  me  when  I  killed  Gomdtes,  the  Magian,  who 
said :  "  I  am  Bardes,  son  of  Cyrus :"  and  as  these  men  aided  me,  thou, 
who  mayest  he  king  hereafter,  remember  that  thou  be  favourable  to  the 
descendants  (?)  of  these  men. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  epigraphs,  in  which  no  changes  are 
required.  The  inscription  marked  L.  may  be  thus  oonjecturally 
rendered: — 

"  Darius  the  king  says : — by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  made  another 
tablet  in  the  Arian  language,  such  as  did  not  exist  before,  and  I  made 

a  large  and  a  large and and  

and  they  were  written  and  distributed  (?).  And  then  I  sent  the  above 
tablet  through  the  empire,  and  the  people  understood  it."  (?) 
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Inscriptions  pound  elsbwherb  than  at  Behistun.* 

Of  all  the  Scjthio  Insoriptions  found  at  Persepolis,  Van,  Hamadan, 
&o.,  the  only  ones  of  which  oasts  exist  in  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum  are^  the  Door  Inscription  of  Darins,  No.  2  of  Rawlinson*s 
Memoir,  B.  of  Niehuhr  and  Lassen,  and  the  Alwand  Inscription, 
No.  5.  of  Rawlinson,  0.  of  Lassen.  As  the  last  contains  the  whole  of 
the  introductory  passages  so  frequently  repeated,  with  some  few  yaria- 
tions,  and  as  the  cast  leaves  no  douht  whatever  of  the  identity  of  every 
character  employed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  available 
copy,  it  has  been  lithographed,  and  is  here  transcribed  as  a  standard 
by  which  the  introductory  passages  of  all  the  other  inscriptions  may 
be  corrected. 

No.  5  (0.  OP  Lassen). 

'Annap   an    irsarra  A'uramasta,  akka  ye  >»  Mu'run      pas-ta, 
Gods      god     great       ^  Onnazd,        who    this         earth     hath  created, 

akka  ank^ikka  3rupa     pas-ta,     akka  ^Yo^irra  ir      pas-ta,      ^ka 
who       heaven        that  hath  created,  who         man      him  hath  created,    who 

siyatis       pas-ta     ^Yo^irra-na,  akka  ^Tariyavaus  Ko    ir    *yuttas-t^ 
the  land  hath  created       for  man,        who  Darios       king  him   hath  made, 

kir     Irsi'^ki-fa-na     Ko,     kir    Ir^^siki-fa-na    framata^^m;     Hu 
one        of  the  many      king,     one        of  the  many  lawgiver ;  I  [am] 

Tariyava"us    Ko    irsarra,    Ko    **Ko-fa-irra,     JCo    Ta'^hiyus-pa-na 
Darios  king       great,      king         of  kings,        king      of  the  provinces 

Parrufa^^anam,  Ko  »-  Mur^^un   ye   ukku  va  at^ik^^ka  fistrsatanlka, 
many  peopled,     king  earth      this    great    in     extended         widened, 

Vi^'sta^ba  Sakri,  *^Akkamannifiya. 
Hystaspes*      son,  Aehflamenian. 

*  For  convenience  of  reference,  a  list  of  all  the  small^inseriptions^  whether 
with  or  without  Scythic  versions^  is  here  given,  in  the  order  followed  by  Ck>lonel 
Rawlinson,  together  with  the  letters  by  which  they  are  designated  in  Lassen's  and 
Westergaard*s  Memoirs;  a  few  additional  inscriptions  have  been  since  found. 
In  all,  whenever  they  are  referred  to  in  this  memoir,  the  numerical  order  is 
followed.  The  detached  inscriptions  at  Behistun  are  referred  to  by  Bawlinaon*8 
letters.     The  lithographed  independent  inscription  is  made  L. 


So.  1. 

M. 

No,    7. 

No.  IS.    E. 

„    2. 

B. 

.,      ««, 

„    14.    A. 

„    3. 

H. 

„      9. 

„     18.     D. 

,,    ■«. 

I. 

„     10. 

L. 

„     16.     K. 

,.    6. 

O. 

,.     11. 

P. 

„    17.    C. 

„    6. 

NR. 

.,     12. 

O. 
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Thk  passage  b  repeated,  with  some  variations,  in  six  other 
inscriptions,  numbered  bj  Colonel  Rawlinson,  6,  11,  13,  15,  16,  and 
17.  The  variations  follow : — No.  18  has  annappi  at  the  beginning, 
and  all  omit  the  an  which  follows.  After  Ormazd,  in  1.  2,  Nos.  11  and 
16  insert  (Ucka  irsarra  annappi-pa-na,  ''who  is  the  greatest  of  the 
gods.'*  For  paS'ia,  in  lines  4,  5,  6,  No.  6  has  tai-ta.  Instead  of 
mMkkoy  ''heaven,**  all  the  other  inscriptions  have  ankik.  No.  15  has 
kupa  instead  of  yupa,  after  ankik.  For  the  pas-ta  of  lines  5  and  6  of 
No.  5,  we  have  pafatus-ta  in  No.  6 ;  an  expression  not  found  else- 
where, but  which  must  be  the  indefinite  past  tense  of  a  verb  in  u; 
No.  6  also  omits  irra  ir  of  1.  5.  Siy<Ui8  is  found  in  Nos.  5,  13,  15 ; 
the  others  have  ^iyoHm.  No.  16  has  htUtou-ta  for  yuttai-ta  of  1.  9. 
The  distinctive  perpendicular  is  inserted  only  in  Nos.  5  and  17  before 
irsiki-fa-na;  the  k  in  the  same  words  is  doubled  in  Nos.  13  and  17. 
The  genitival  na  is  made  by  inna  in  all  but  Nos.  5  and  1 1 ;  and  in  the 
two  consecutive  lines  of  No.  6  we  have  na  and  inna.  Framataram 
is  maAe  fiamattaranam  in  No.  15,  and  framatarana  in  No.  16;  but  I 
suspect  the  copies;  in  No.  6  we  have,  for  the  same  expression, 
tanim'tattira,  *'a  law-giver,**  the  latter  portion  of  the  word  being 
a  transcript  of  a  Persian  datar;  and  as  tanim  in  lines  46-7  renders  the 
Persian  framdnd  (cf.  the  Magyar  tana)^  the  attribution  is  positive. 
In  all  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  the  title  of  "king  of  kings*'  is  made 
by  Ko  Ko-forinna  instead  of  Ko  Ko-fa-irra.  For  the  Tahiyu9-pa~na 
of  L  15,  No.  11  has  Tahihuspana;  No.  6  has  Tahihus-pa;  and  No.  15 
transcribes  the  Persian  genitive  plural,  making  it  TahMfimam.  Instead . 
of  the  Scythic  transcript  Farru^ananam  of  lines  15-6,  No.  11  puts  ha 
for  the  first  letter,  No.  6  writes  vissatanas-pa^ut,  a  transcript,  in  part 
at  least,  of  the  Persian  Vtspazana,  and  No.  17  has  Irnkki-farinna 
Tcmas'pa-na,  lines  6-7  and  11-2,  in  the  two  copies.  The  inscriptions  of 
Xerxes  omit  va  after  ukku,  and  No.  6  has  ukkurarra.  Instead  of 
di^ikka,  No.  16  has  ofaka,  and  Nos.  11, 13,  and  15  shew  ^^]  ||  >^Y 
— possibly  an  error;  No.  17  gives  irsarra,  and  No.  6  irsanna,  perhaps 
engraved  by  inadvertence.  Farsatanlka  is  made  farsatinika  in 
Nos.  11, 15,  and  16;  farsatHnlka  in  No.  17;  taid  farsattinika  in  No. 
13.  In  No.  6,  I  believe  theybr  is  represented  by  the  initial  wedge. 
In  Nos.  6,  11,  13,  ata  follows;  can  this  be  "fatherl**  The  Xerxes 
Inscriptions  are  variable  in  the  mode  of  spelling  Akkamanni^iya;  some 
double  the  s,  and  others  omit  one  k.  With  these  changes,  some  of 
which  are  probably  the  result  of  incorrect  copying,  and  almost  all 
merely  orthographical,  the  seven  introductory  passages  may  be  con- 
sidered as  transcripts  of  the  same  original. 

The  following  version  of  this  passage  is,  in  a  word  or  two,  different 
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from  those  hitbeiio  proposed  :^^'  The  God  Ormaid,  the  greatest  of 
Gods,  who  hath  created  this  earth,  who  hath  created  that  heaven,  who 
hath  created  man,  who  hath  created  the  hind  for  man,  who  hath 
made  Darios  king,  one  king  of  many,  one  lawgirer  of  many.  I  am 
Darins,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  manj-peopled  ooob* 
tries,  king  of  this  great  earth,  large  and  wide,  son  of  H  jstaspes,  the 
AchsBmenian." 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  inscriptions,  in  the  order  observed  bj 
Colonel  Rawlinson  in  his  Persian  Memoir. 

No.  1  (M.  OF  Wbstbrgaabd),  page  422.* 

Ho  Kuras  Ko   Akkamanni^iya. 
I      Cyms    king        Achmmfmiiin, 

No.  2  (B.  OF  Wbstbroaaro),  paob  362. 

'Tarijavaos    Ko    irsa'rra.,    Ko    Ko-£^inna,    Ko    Tahihns-pa-na 
Darios         king       great,      king       of  kings,       king        ofproTinces 

visba-fana^pa-na,    VistaSba    Sak^,     Akkamanni^ija,    akka     ^e 
all-peopled,  Hystaspee*       son,  Acbssmenian,  who        this 

>-  Tat^aram  juttibs-ta. 
palace        hath  made. 

No.  3  is  not  a  version  of  the  Persian,  the  inscription  accompanying 
it,  which  is  marked  K  in  Niebubr^s  plate,  being  an  independent 
monument  It  is  considered  by  Westeigaard  at  p.  408  of  his  Memoir, 
and  I  add  here  my  attempt  at  a  version. 

'Hn,  Tariyavans,  Ko  irsarHa,  Ko  Ko-£^inna,  Ko  *Tahihns-pa-na, 
I,         Darius,      king    great,    king      of  kmgs,     king      of  provinces, 

Ko  >»  Mu^mn    ye    ukkararra,    Vi'stafiba    Sakri,    Ak'kamannifiya. 
king         in  earth   this         grwt,  H78taq>e8*     son,  Achssmenian. 

Hiak  Ta^riyavaus  Ko  nanri: — atkat  ye'va     nktas      Afvarrns    ye 
And  Darius        king    says: —    place  on  this  extended  (?)   fortress      this 

knfika;      ^ppnka     ye-va     »»   Afvarrns     inn!     '^kusik;      sauvin 
is  built;         formerly      on  this  a  fortress       not     was  built;    by  iaTour 

Aurama8ta-"na  ye  >»  Afvarrns  Hn  knsi^'ya,  hiak  Anramasta  yechi'^tu 
ofOrmasd        this        fortreas      I       built,        and        Ormaxd         thus 

*  The  paging  refers  to  We8teigaard*s  Memoir  in  English,  published  in  the 
'*  Mimoires  de  la  8od6t6  Boyale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,**  Copenhagen,  1844. 
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nuriolna,    annap  yarpafa'Ha  itaka,  appo  ye  >-  Afvarrns  ^ka^ka> 
favoured (?),    gods  ftll  with,      that    this  fortresB        is  built; 

hiak   Ha  ka8ij%  kat'Ha  kusiya  t&rra,  hiak  sisnl,  ^%atta  t^rtuak 
and        I        builty         and       made  it    entue^     aud    noble,       and      returned 

jechitu  thap  **Hu    nusvanna.      Hiak  Tariya'^Taus  Ko  nanri: — Hu 
thus       when       I      faroured  (?)•       And  Darius         king     says:—  me 

Aarai^hiiasta    Hun    ubgasnl,    annap  "varpafata  itaka,    hiak    katta 
Ormazd  me        protect,         gods  all  with,       and       also 

>*  Ar*varni8  je;  katta  sarak  atkat  ye   ikka  "kwepoka,  yupa  bini 
fortress      this ;   also     again   place   Uiis     to         inclosed,     that    do  not 

»-Y^/^    >iy  *"|T*^  *PP^  Yo^iTTA  arikka      revayanra. 
?  that        men         wicked      recording(?). 

The  above  inscription  is  engraved,  with  three  others,  on  a  large 
slab  built  into  the  soath  wall  of  tbe  great  platform  at  Persepolis.  The 
other  inscriptions  enumerate  the  provinces  of  tbe  empire,  and  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  guardian  deities;  the  scope  of  the  one  under 
consideration  appears  to  be  to  record  the  execution  of  the  work 
generally.  It  does  not  appear  why  thb  one  alone  should  have  been 
composed  in  the  Scythic  language.  The  following  assumptions  are 
made  in  the  endeavour  to  give  a  probable  version: — aikat,  'Hhe 
locality  of  the  building;"  uktas  connected  with  ukku,  "great;"  ku^if 
"to  build,"  or  " restore" (1);  ajvarrus  =  afvarris  of  Behistun,  allied  to 
the  Magyar  var  or  varos;  kwepoka,  in  1.  23,  compared  with  the  same 
word  in  Col.  II.  1.  58,  must  signify  some  punishment  or  confinement 
The  version  suggested  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  Darius,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  provinces, 
king  of  this  great  country,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsamenian.  Darius 
the  king  says: — This  extensive  fortress  has  been  built  on  this  place, 
on  which  no  fortress  had  been  built  before.  I  built  this  fortress  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd ;  and  Ormaid,  with  all  the  gods,  has  thus  seen  with 
£ftvour  that  this  fortress  was  built.  I  built  it,  and  made  it  entire,  and 
magnificent,  and  thus  I  returned  the  favour  shewn  to  me(1).  And 
Darius  the  king  says: — Ormazd  protect  me,  with  all  the  gods,  and 
also  this  fortress.  Moreover,  do  not  doubt  that  those  confined  in  this 
place  are  wicked  men."  Or  the  last  clause  may  be.  "  Ormazd  protect 
me,  with  all  the  gods,  aud  alio  this  fortress,  and  what  is  enclosed 
therein.     This  do  not  doubt  that  the  wicked  men  will  be  punished." 

Of  No.  4,  I.  of  Westergaieurd  and  Lassen,  there  is  no  Scythic 
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TenioD,  and  No.  5  has  been  already  giren;  we  therefore  proceed  to 
No.  6;  the  Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription;  Westergaard's  Memoir^ 
p.  864. 

^Annap  irsarra  Anramastay  akka  »-  Morun       Ha^ta,       [akka] 
God        great  Ormazd,         who  earth      hath  created,       who 

ankik  jrupa  taS-ta,  akka  Yos  'pafatus-ta^  akka  fiyatim  pafatus-Ha 
heaven  that  hath  created,  who    man    hath  made,     who    the  Uuid    hath  made 

Yo^irra-na,   akka  Tariyavaos  ^Ko    ir    yuttas-ta,    kir     irsiki-fii-na 
for  men,  who  Dariua         king  him  hath  made,    one         of  many 

Ko,  kir*  irsiki-fa-inna  tanim-tattira.  Hu  Ta^riyavaos  Eo  irsarra, 
king,  one         of  many  law-giver.  I  Darius         king     great, 

Ko  Ko-fjBrirra,  ^Ko  Tahihos-pa  vissa-tanas-pa-na,  Ko  >-  Mu'mn  ye 
king  [of  J  kings,    king  of  provinces         all-peopled,  king        in  earth     this 

nkku-rarra      irsanna(])       satanlka^         a**^         Vistalba       sakri, 
great  large  wide,  father  (?)      Hystupes*         son, 

Akkamannifiya ;    Par^'sar,    [Par]sar   sakri,  Arriya,   Arriya  ohissa. 
Achsemenian ;  Persian,     a  Per8ian*B    son,        Arian,       Arian       race. 

Hi^ak   Tariyavaas    Ko    nanri: — §auvin    Aura^asta-na,    ye 
And  Darius         king      says :— by  favour        of  Ormazd,  these  [are] 

Tahiyaos  appo  Hn  marri-ra,  yassayas^^raka  Parsan  ikkamar ;  Ha-ikki 
provinces    which    I  have  possessed,  in  addition  to    Persia       from;        to  me 

vasir    tanifiet,    manna^^t-vas  Hn-nlna      kntis;       appo  Hn-ikkamar 
?      influenced,     the  tribute  of  me     they  brought ;  what  by  me 

ap-tarrika,      ^^pa     yuttas;     tat&m  appo    Hu-nlna    yapa  apin 
to  them  was  said,       that       they  did ;        law     which       of  me         that      they 

marries: — Mata,  Aftufarti,   Parthuva,    Arriva,    Baiktar^^ris,   Sakta, 
kept; —     Media,      Susiana,         Parthia,         Aria,  Bactriana,    Sogdiana, 

Varasmis,  Si^rranka^  ^Arrnyatis,  Thattakus,  Kantara^  Sin^os,  Sakka 
Chorasmia,    Zarangia,       Arachosia,    Sattagydia^    Gandaria,      India,      Ssosb 

Umuvarka-fa,  Sakka  appo  tikra'^kautap,     Bapilu,     Assara,  Arbaya, 
Amurgii,  Sacfe     who       use  arrows,        Babylonia,    Assyria,    Arabia, 

Musar^huya,   Arminiya,   Katpartaka^  Sparta^  *^Yaanay  Sakka  appo 
Egypt,  Armenia,        Cappadoda,      Sparta,        Ionia,       Sac»      who 

angaof  vit/uvanna,  '*Skotra,  Yauno  takaparra-pa,  PoAttti**yap, 
the  river       beyond  (?)        Scythia,     lonians       axe-bearers,  Budians, 

Kusiya,  Machchiyap,  Karkap.  Hiak  ^Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — 
CosBRans,  ?  Carchians^       And  Darius        king       says:— 
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AnianuMta  ''thap  chiTaaa  je  »-  Marun  fiemrayirantim  *'alriifiiii  Tasnl 
Onnaxd         wkn  he  aaw    this        earth  ?  ?  ? 

Ha-kaik(f)    Ha    Ko     hanain     juttcifl;     *Ha    Ko  ffofar^    faayin 
?  I      king      iiie(?)     he  made;         f.      king     am,       byfaToor 

Aaramaeta-na    Hu    atka'^va     arta;     appo   Ha    ap-tirira,  japa 
ofOrmazd  I  in  place        settled;     what       I    to  them  said,    that 

jut^tas;     tbap  Ha    anlra    chita.      Anka  sarak     reman'Ha     appo 
thej  did ;        as        I    de8ired(?)    so.  If      again     thou  consider     that 

awak      Tahiyaua     jupa  appo  Ta'^ijayaos  Ko    marris-ta,    nainta 
"mine  (?)    prorinoe  [is]  that    which       Darius         king    hath  held,**         ? 

Sal'^has  akkapa  atka  ap  katva^i  pi   ari    tama'^nti,  ju  taryaa  it 
?  Vho     place  them     take     who  there  thou  knowest^  then      ?       it 

tarnainti^    Yo^irra     Parsai^'ra-Da   satanlka   o^panrasra^    jeponk; 
know,        of  the  men        of  Persia        eztensiTely       power  (?)         goes  out; 

jn  tor^rBB  ir  tanuunti,  Yos  Panarra,  eatanlka  Par'^san  ikkamar 
then       it   know  thou,   man     PerBian,         far  Persii  from 

pavas        fata  inta.        Tariyayaos      *Ko       nanri :  — Yapa     appo 
war  (?)    keep  thou  away.  Darius  king  says :  —      that       which 

jutraska^    3rapa  varri^ta  saayia  Auramasta-na  yutta:  Aaramas^ta 
has  been  done,  that        all        by  fitvour     of  Ormazd       I  did :        Ormazd 

pikti    Ha-tas,      kus  yatta     /orra;      Ha  ^Auramasta  Haa  nisgaenl 
help    to  me  gave,  while  I  did  the  whole(?);  uie         Ormazd       me      protect 

siyanlka  ikkamar,  katta »- Alyof-mi^   kutta   je   ^Tahijaas;  yupa 
eril  from,         and  house  my,      and     this        province ;        that 

Ha  Aaiamasta  yasa^Havan ;  yupa  Aiiiamasta  Hu  >-  SnisnI. 
I        Ormazd  b^;(?)  tb'^       Ormazd      me      grant.(?) 

^*Yof-irra!    appo     Aaramasta-na    tani^m    yapa    hini    siyanika 
O  men  1       what  [is]   of  Ormazd         the  Uw       that    do  not        evil 

remanti;    »-  Vara     appo     mai'^tanakka     hini     racbtainti,    hini 
think ;  the  path  which        is  commanded      do  not       forsake,       do  not 

an/artaintL 
oonceaL 

In  many  parts  of  this  inscription  I  must  avow  my  inability  to 
afford  a  better  explanation  than  that  given  by  Westergaard  with 
mach  fewer  resources.  As  far  as  the  introdactory  passage  extends, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  was  stated  in  the  notes  to  inscription 
No.  5  (p.  147).  In  lines  7  and  9  the  termination  irra,  as  in  some 
other  placeS;  makes  the  genitive :  in  ukkurarra  it  seems  that  we  have 
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the  iadefinite  ra  before  the  termination;  in  the  Bame  line  irsanna 
replaces  the  usual  irsarra,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  apparent  anomalies,  in  the  case  of  an  inscription  copied  onder 
such  disadyantageous  circumstances.  The  word  vassavoiraka,  L  13-4, 
is  the  apataram  of  the  Persian,  a  comparative  form  of  aparam,  which 
is  always  transhtted  by  vasisfm;  both  words  are  allied  to  vatni,  'Hhen," 
*'after."  The  ^^  of  ikki,  m  1.  14,  is  altered  from  ^^f^,  hut  the 
passage  is  still  uncertain;  if  we  could  suppose  vwir  to  be  put  irregularly 
for  voTy  it  would  be  intelligible :  the  word  which  has  been  read  matmam, 
'^  tribute,"  may,  without  any  other  change  than  dividing  one  letter 
into  two,  be  read  mannat-vas,  like  the  Babylonian  mandatta,  with  the 
article.  The  ikkamar  and  aptarrika  of  1.  15,  are  only  ortho^pra- 
phically  different  from  ikkirinar  and  aptirika.  In  1.  16,  apin  ought 
to  be  a  nominative  case,  but  it  is  unusual,  and  seems  hardly  wanted 
where  it  is.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  I  pass  over,  being 
unable  to  add  anything  to   what  \b  already   known.      The  word 

^  >-^yy'-  tw*-  ^y-  y^^TT'^'  ^-  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^^'y  doubtfuuy  to 

^  •^^yy*^  ^yy^  ^  ^^y^  ^yy^  fi^rrawanHm^  a  transcript 
of  the  Persian  ^roroJim.  *^yy^^  ^>  1*29,  is  perhaps  »*yy^  ^y;  I 
have  several  times  been  near  confounding  ^^yy^^  with  >-yy^>  where 
the  impression  is  not  very  distinct.  After  many  attempts,  1  am 
compelled  to  give  up  any  hope  of  analysing  the  28th,  SSrd,  and  d4th 
lines ;  if  a  good  cast  of  the  inscription  could  be  obtained,  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  success  in  renewing  the  endeavour  to  see  the  way 
through  them.  An  approximate  rendering  of  the  clause  from  Anka,  in 
1.  dl  to  1.  38,  may  be,  ''If  thou  remember  that  thou  boldest  the 
country  which  King  Darius  held,  and  if  thou  know  how  to  defend  (<) 
those  who  have  their  place  there  (or  to  resist  those-  who  would  deprive 
thee  of  it),  know  that  the  power (1)  of  Persia  will  be  far  extended; 
know,  0  Persian,  that  thou  shalt  keep  war  far  away  from  Persia*" 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  attempt  is  very  hazardous  with  so  many 
unknown  words,  but  it  is  at  all  events  not  worse  than  those  of  my 
predecessors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription,  although  the 
grammatical  construction  is  obscure,  the  general  meaning  is  not  so 
uncertain,  and  a  doubtful  word  or  two  may  receive  a  little  emendation. 
Pavasfatuintaj  in  1.  38,  represents  the  ...arampatiyajatd  of  the  Persian; 
the  last  word  being  perhaps  allied  to  the  root  ^J^  "  to  drive  away." 
Favas  may  be  the  uncertain  word  which  I  have  read  pat  or  pafry 
"battle,"  occurring  in  III.  48  and  60;  and  fatu  may  be  connected 
with  fflf/f,  "  to  stay  away,"  II.  20,  36,  and  48.     larva  or  tarvafa,  in 
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1.  41,  looks  like  a  word  in  Col.  III.  65,  but  the  first  letter  is  very 
faint  in  both  cases.  The  mutilated  »-T^T  of  the  last  line  I  restore 
with  confidence  to  >-Y^f  vach;  compare  vachttwassa,  II.  60-70,  and 
see  the  remark  on  the  passage,  p.  115. 

Of  No.  7  there  is  no  Scjrthic  version.  No.  8  contains  only  the 
words  ITu  Tariyavatu  ko,  without  the  distinctire  mark  before  "  king ;" 
and  it  is  observable  also  that  the  oblique  wedge  is  omitted  before  the 
equivalent  Persian  word.  Of  No.  9,  which  saya  only  "  Darius  the 
great  king,"  I  have  no  copy. 

No.  10  is  the  "Window  Inscription,"  L.  of  Westergaard  and  Lassen, 
p.  863.     The  transcript  of  it  in  Roman  characters  will  be: — 

Artastana  >-  Araiinna  Tariyavans  Ko  >-  Alyef  eva  yutraska. 

This  little  inscription  has  received  already  several  different  trans- 
lations. Professors  Lassen  and  Westergaard's  essays  were  rendered 
incorrect  by  the  supposition  that  karta  signified  "  a  palace."  Colonel 
Rawlinson  was  first  inclined  to  translate  "executed  in  honour  of 
Artystone,  the  wife  of  King  Darius."  He  afterwards  proposed  the 
various  versions  "a  worthily  placed  building  (or  the  building  of  Ardas- 
tana),  made  for  the  family  of  Darius  the  king:"  " done  by  Ardast^ 
the  builder,  the  relative  of  King  Darius:"  "executed  by  Ardasta 
the  architect  for  the  palace  (or  in  the  palace)  of  King  Darius:"  "made 
by  the  labour  of  Ardasti,  for  the  family  of  King  Darius;"  admitting 
the  uncertainty  of  all  these  versions,  though  rather  preferring  one 
of  the  last  two.  Benfey  translated  it  "Hohe  Wohnung  bildendes  Work, 
auf  Befehl  des  Konig  Darius  gebaut;"  i,  e,  a  work  constituting  a  lofty 
habitation  built  by  command  of  King  Darius.  Oppert  proposes 
"  Chambianle  (on  fendtre)  [or  Chambranle  de  pierre  (?)]  ex6cut6  dans 
le  palius  dn  Roi  Darius."  M.  de  Saulcy,  from  the  Scythic  text, 
proposes  "Pavilion  r^serv6  du  Roi  Darius;  litt^ralement,  Du  noble 
pfdais  de  Darius,  pavilion  d*habitation  bien  construit"* 

It  is  nearly  hopeless  to  look  for  success  after  so  many  professedly 
doubtful  suggestions,  but  a  few  remarks  on  some  peculiarities  in  the 
Scythic  version  may  aid  future  guessers.  The  word  Arasinna,  which 
certainly  represents  the  Persian  Ath^igaina,  and  may  be  a  transcript,  is 
preceded  by  the  same  mark  which  goes  before  "  family,"  "  tablet,"  and 
several  other  words  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  always  substantives,  and 
obviously  things  of  importance.     »-  Alye^  is  followed  by  ►iJV  T^T 

*  From  M.  Oppert's  Treatise.    I  hftve  not  De  Saulcy's  paper  at  hand. 
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eva^  which  may  be  a  postposition,  equivalent  to  va,  and  aenring  the 
purpose  of  the  termination  iyd  in  the  Persian.  I  hare  been  inclined 
to  consider  mV  l^T  ^^^  equivalent  to  the  ^^  TBTT*"  ^^  ^^'  ^^> 
which  is  the  Persian  duoartM,  ^^a  gate,"  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Y^yY»-  of  that  inscription  must  be  divided,  and  the  word  read 
^TT  T^T  T*"'  making  the  Y»-  the  article;  the  omission  of  a  wedge 
in  the  character  Y]^!  being  a  usual  occurrence  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis;  but  it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  no  equivalent  for  this 
word  in  the  Persian  original.  Tutraska  is  the  regular  passive  parti- 
ciple. The  whole  must  therefore  imply  some  work  or  edifice  ''  erected 
for  the  use  of  King  Darius."* 

No.  11,  F.  of  Westergaard,  p.  340,  contains  nothing  mora  than  the 
introductory  passage,  constituting  the  first  small  inscription  given 
p.  146;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  Xerxes  and  Darius, 
instead  of  Darius  and  Hystaspes,  and  some  variants  there  detuled,  ia 
identical  with  it    We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  next 

No.  12,  G.,  of  Westergaard,  p.  340,  contains  only  the  following 
four  lines  :— 

'Ikrarsa,    Ko  irsar'ra,    Ko   Ko-£Ei-inna,  Ta'rijravaua  Ko  SakVi, 
Xerxes,    kiDg     great,      king      of  kiDgt,  Dariu         king     son, 

Akkamannifiya. 


No.  13,  E.  of  Westergaard,  p.  341,  appears  in  two  copies,  one  of 
which  has  twelve  long  lines,  the  other  twenty-three  short  ones;  the 
former  division  is  here  followed.  After  the  introductory  passage, 
with  the  variants  given  in  the  notes  on  the  first  small  inscription,  this 
inscription  goes  on  to  say  :— 

Nanri  Iksirsa  Ko  irsa^rra : — sauvin   Auramasta-na  ye   >-  Alye^ 
Sftys    Xerxes  king     great  i^  by  fiivoor      of  Onnaid        this  house 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  some  MS.  notes  of  Colonel  RawUnson 
on  the  Babylonian  alphabet  (which  I  must  have  seen  before,  but  had  forgotten), 
where  he  gives  good  reasons  for  translating  the  first  words  by  ''marble  halL*' 
Perhaps  the  whole  may  therefore  now  definitively  receive  this  version — "  marble 
liall  [or  arch],  built  for  the  fiunily  of  Darius  the  King." 
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Ho  jo^Hta;    Ho    Aaramasta  on   nisgasoT,    annappi   ^Htaka,   kotta 
I         built;       me        Ormazd        me     proteot,         gods  with,         vid 

Sonnk-vas,  kotta  appo  juttara. 
the  empire,       and    what  I  have  done. 

It  18  observable  tbat  Nanri  precedes  tbe  name  of  Xerxes,  while  it 
follows  always  in  tbe  inscriptions  of  Darios.  Alye^  appears  by  this 
inscription  to  signify  as  well  the  ^'boilding"  as  tbe  ''family.**  Observe 
the  separation  of  Hun  into  Hu  and  un. 

There  is  no  Scythic  translation  of  Inscription  No.  14,  A.  of  Lassen 
and  Westergaard.  No.  15,  marked  D.,  p.  351  of  Westergaard, 
contains  the  usoal  introdoctory  passage ;  and  continues  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

Nanri    Iksirssa  "Ko:— fanvin    Auramasta-na    ye    >-  Eva  vas 
Sajs       Xerxee       king :— by  favour        of  Ormazd         this  portal 

vissa'Hahiyns  Ho  jrotta.     Irsiki,      tahie-ta       $is^i-na       yotras 
pnblie  I      made.     Greatly,  whatever  else  of  magnifioeot  having  done 

»-  Barsa   ye-va»    appo  Ho  yutta^^ra,  kotta  appo    Aetata   yottasta, 
in  this  PersepoUs,   what     I     have  done,     and      what   my  father   has  done, 

appo    sarak(f)    '^yotraska      chi3ramak         ^isnt-na,      yupa    varrita 
what      again  being  dune    is  conspicuous  of  magnificent,   that  all 

'"^Qvin       Aoramasta-na     yut^atta.       Nan^^ri     Iksirssa    Ko: — Ho 
by  favour  of  Ormazd       we  have  done.       Says  Xerxes      king: — me 

Aoramasta   on    ^isgasn!,    kotta  >- Sonkok  mi;  kotta  ^'appo   Ho 
Ormazd        me        protect,         and  empire     my;     and         what      I 

ynttara,     kotta    appo     Aetata     "^yottasta,     yopa-ta     Aoramasta 
have  done,        and       what     tny  father     has  done,     that-eoever       Ormazd 

nisgasnt. 
protect. 

The  Word  in  1.  11,  which  corresponds  with  the  Persian  duvarthi, 
inelodes  a  character  not  foond  elsewhere :  it  may  perhaps  be  divided 
y^T  T>»  and  read  va  vas  (see  the  remarks  on  Inscription  No.  10). 
The  peculiar  indefinite  value  of  the  terminal  ta  is  clear  from  this  in- 
scription, in  the  worda  taJnefa,  varrita,  and  yupata ;  see  Grammar,  p.  72 ; 
for  the  insertion  of  ma  in  ehiyamak,  see  p.  88.  I  think  also  yutras  and 
ffutrasha  are  here  distingoished  as  active  and  passive  participles. 
The  orthogmphical  difference  between  Stmkuk  here,  and  Stmuk  in  the 
preceding  inicription,  would  imply  a  guttural  sound  in  the  ^=y|. 
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making  it  unk,  like  the  Turkish  talker  nun  perhape.  In  1.  14 
U  Yt^>-Y  is  no  douht  an  error  for  U  YSl*-^Y»  ^  suggested  by 
Westergaard.  The  spelling  of  Barsa,  in  1.  13,  and  the  local  sign 
before  the  word  are^  I  think,  decisive  against  0ppert*8  translation  ''par 
cette  Perse." 

No.  16;  lAssen  and  Westergaard's  K,  p.  356,  continues  thus,  after 
the  introductory  clauses : — 

Nanri   Iksirssa  "Ko: — Tarijravaus    Ko,    ak"ka        Hu   Aetata, 
Says       Xerxes       king: —      Darius  king,      who  [was]  my     father. 

yufri  8a[u]vi*'n   Auramasta-na   irsiki   appo    **fisnlni    yuttas,   kntta 
he       by  fiivoor         of  Ormazd       greatly    what     magnifiooit   made,       and 

ye  »-  "Stana      yufri  siras;  fff^  §ayana  yanahi  •-  Tipi  innt  •'riluM, 
this      monument      he     placed ;     ?      bat(?)     whereas     tablet  not    he  wrote, 

{sLTvasni  Hu  sira,  •*Tipi     rilura;     Hu   Aura^masta   Hu«  nisgasnt, 
then        I     placed,    tablet   I  wrote;      me         Ormazd  me       protect, 

anna^/Tp  itaka,  Jcutta  >-  Sunhuk  miy  kutta  appo  Hu  yuttara, 
gods        with,     and  empire    my,    and     what    I      have  done. 

From  1.  21,  where  Westergaard's  copy  ends,  the  writing  is  com- 
pleted from  the  French  plate;  this  has  been  carelessly  executed,  so, 
that  in  many  passages,  where  the  Persian  yersion  has  not  suggested 
corrections,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  know  what  letters  are 
intended.  A  probable  meaning  is  given  to  sira,  from  a  comparison 
with  Beh.,  CoL  III.  1.  45;  the  beginning  of  1.  22  is  quite  unintelligible, 
though  certainly  yanahi  represents  the  sound  of  the  Persian  word 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  transcril>es  yaniya,  but  which  this  example 
seems  to  shew  ought  to  be  yanaj,  Tipi,  ''a  tablet."  which  in  other 
inscriptions  is  made  >-  ^yf]^  ^T*"'  ^®  ^^^  written  *-^?^^  Y^*" 
in  1.  22,  and  >-  ^^  j^*"  in  I.  24;  but  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
copy.  The  word  transcribed  rilusa,  in  1.  23,  is  ^YYY/  ^^Y  yV  T*^> 
corresponding  with  the  Persian  napishtdm  akunawh,  "  he  caused  to  be 
written;"  we  may  possibly  have  rUuhitar  as  a  causal  verb,  but  if 
so  the  example  is  unique;  more  probably  y^  is  put  by  error  for  ^T* 
which  is  not  unusually  done  in  copying,  and  the  word  will  have  the 
same  form  as  chijfosa,  in  vi.  27,  a  sort  of  subjunctive  form  used  after 
a  conjunction ;  see  Grammar,  p.  82 ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  yanahi 
is  a  conjunction,  as  it  is  a  Persian  word,  and  it  is  to  this  day  a 
usual  practice  in  the  Ugrian  tongnes  to  borrow  such  parts  of  speech  from 
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lado-Gennanic  languages.  Tarvtuni  may  be  the  tarvat  of  ri.  35,  86. 
Tbe  last  lines  are  completed  from  Inscription  No.  13^  the  Babylonian 
yersion  of  the  two  being  identical.  I  would  suggest  the  following 
translation,  beginning  from  the  third  clause  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
yersion,  p.  335  of  his  Memoir.  ''Says  Xerxes  the  king: — King 
Darius,  who  was  my  father,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  made  many 
noble  works;  he  also  placed  this  monument  (?);  but  as  he  did  not 
write  a  tablet,  then  I  placed  and  wrote  a  tablet.  May  Ormazd 
protect  me,  and  the  other  gods,  and  my  empire,  and  what  I  have 
done.**  This  is  hardly  justifiable  perhaps  in  parts,  but  it  may  repre- 
sent the  general  meaning  of  the  clause. 

No.  17,  C.  of  Lassen  and  Westergaard,  p.  348.  Two  copies  of  this 
inscription  are  found;  one  of  fourteen  long  lines,  the  other  of  twenty- 
five  short  ones.  The  former  is  here  followed,  as  being  the  best 
preseired,  and  we  begin  as  usual  after  the  introductory  clauses. 

*Nanri  Iksirsa  Ko  irsarra: — fauvin    Aura'^masta-na  ye  »-  Alye^ 
Says   Xenue  king    great :— by  faTonr        of  Oimazd  this        hooae 

Tariyayaus  Ko  yutttUi,  ak^ka       Hu  Aetata;  Hu  Auramasta  Hun 
Darins        king    made,       who  [was]  mj     fkihet ;     me       Onnazd        me 

nisgasuY,    an^'nappi-pa    itaka,    kutta   appo      yuttara,      kutta  appo 
protect,  gods  with,        and      what    I  have  done,     and      what 

"Attata  Tariyavaus  Ko  yutt^ta,  ynpa'Ha  Auramasta  nisgasnl, 
mj  £&ther        Darius       king  hath  done,  that  whatsoever     Ormazd       protect^ 

annappipa  itaka. 
gods         with. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  inscription  which  requires  any  remark. 

After  the  preceding  pages  had  been  written,  I  received  from 
Colonel  Rawllnson  two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  found  at  Susa; 
one  of  them  certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  erected  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon;  differing  considerably  in  orthography,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  the  characters,  from  all  the  inscriptions  hitherto  found.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  too,  the  one  which  is  long  enough  to  shew  any  gram- 
matical construction  contains  errors  of  syntax  similar  to  those  in  the 
Persian  Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  formerly  published,  which 
might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  Scythic  tongue  had  declined 
simultaneously  with  the  Persic.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case, 
but  rather  that  the  irregularities  found  arise  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  make  the  translation  as  literal  as  possible,  even  to  the 
errors  of  the  original. 

VOL.  XV.  N 
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The  solecisms  found  are  elnefly  the  sabstitotion  of  genitiyes  for 
nomlnatiTes;  errors  of  gender  of  eonrse  there  cannot  be,  as  the 
language  does  not  distinguish  genders.  Both  inscriptions  are  given  in 
the  lithograph,  and  it  seems  tliat  in  the  first  the  words  were  separated 
bj  a  little  horizontal  wedge,  answering  the  purpose  attained  bj  the 
oblique  wedge  of  the  Persian  Inscriptions;  the  inscription  might  be 
supposed  to  be  made  more  easily  intelligible  by  this  diyision,  but  it  has 
not  been  found  so :  the  syllabic  characters  are  in  fact,  so  linked  into 
each  other,  that  unless  the  word  is  known  by  the  context,  it  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  these  diriding 
wedges  may  not  be  portions  of  letters,  sometimes  of  those  preceding 
and  sometimes  of  those  coming  after;  and  the  letters  themselyes  are 
never  clearly  separated ;  so  that  a  clause  of  half  a  line  may  be  equally 
well  read  in  half  a  dozen  difierent  ways.  The  purpose  answered  by 
the  perpendicular  line  in  the  other  inscription,  is  made  in  this  by  two 
such  wedges,  in  addition  to  the  dividing  wedge,  and  the  three  thus 
coming  together,  with  sometimes  a  fourth  forming  part  of  a  preceding 
or  following  letter,  are  so  irregularly  placed,  that  for  a  long  time  I 
supposed  that  they  were  merely  a  number  of  dots  inserted  by  pure 
caprice.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  is  another  arising  from 
the  absence  of  the  angular  /,  which  is  always  replaced  by  an  oblique 
stroke,  frequently  so  little  Wanting  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  upright,  while  that  which  should  be  a  genuine  perpendicular  as  in 
^*^Y,  at  the  end  of  1.  4,  is  made  slanting.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all  is  the  occurrence  of  wholly  new  characters  like  ^^Y  and  ^^TT, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  known  forms.  All  this  tnrows  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  on  parts  of  the  Inscription,  and  the  Persian  and 
Babylonian  copies  are  too  incomplete  to  be  of  use  in  the  closing 
sentences,  where  alone  help  is  wanted.  Some  of  the  following  readings 
therefore  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  word  meaning 
''  king**  is  made  by  a  syllable  ending  in  as,  but  as  I  have  no  authority 
for  so  reading  it,  I  continue  to  use  the  ho  of  former  readings.  The 
first  Susian  Inscription,  which  is  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  column,  I  call 
No.  18;  the  second,  written  round  the  base  of  a  column.  No.  19.* 

No.  18. 

'Nanri  Artaksassa,  Ko  afiakarra,  Ko  Ko-inna-&,  Ko  >-  Tahiyus-na, 
Si^'    Artoxenei,   king    great^      king     ofkiugs,     king    of  the  oountiyy 

*  Tbe  lithographed  copies  are  i«daeed  fiieeimileB,  made  from  caste,  with  which 
I  was  supplied  bj  the  kindness  of  W.  Kenneth  Loftm^  Eiq.,  who  diseovered  these 
inecriptione.     They  were  not  reoeived  until  long  after  the  Memoir  was  eonelnded. 
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Ko   hijaliie  bvmija,  Tariyayaus-na  Ko-hia  flakarri.     TariyaTansna 
king    of  this       earth,  Darius  king's       son.  Vwam  [wmb] 

Artalua^fla-iia    Ko-na    sakarri;     Artaksa^na      Iksirsa-na    Ko-na 
Artexenus         king^s         son;  Artazerxes  [ivas]   Xerxes  king's 

aakarri;    Ikairsana       Tarijayaus-^a  Ko-na  sakarri;    TarijayansDa 
son ;  ^enes  [was]        Darius  king's        son ;  Darios  [was] 

Vistaflba-Ba   sakarri,    Akavanap^a:    Innak^    abatana    TarijayauB 
Hjstaspss*  son,  Aishnmeoiani         this  temple  Darius 

apbaniyakka      putUatk      tasta;      vas'saka      appukd,     ArtaksaBea 
sDeeslsr  mf  made;  aftenouds  by  ArtaaLerass 

Biyakka-mi-mar  irva  luvaikka;     pikta   anyaryasta-na,  Anam-tanata 
my  giandfiithw    it  was  restored ;  (?)  by  help       ofOimazd,  Tanaitis 

Missa  Ya  sira  abatana  ye  nata;    anyar^masta^  Anam-tanata, 
[and]  Ifithia    I   j^aoed  temple    this  in(?);        Onnazd,  Tanaitis, 

Missa     Yu   un     nisgasul     yisnaka  yarfaya     yarpita     akka 
[and]  Mithia  me  protect  with  the  gods  (?)        and  aU         that 

ytfttara,   

I  hsTO  done, 

Tke  loose  way  in  which  this  inscription  was  engrayed,  the 
ahnonnal  spelling,  and  the  unosnal  forms  of  the  letters,  all  combine 
with  grammatical  inaccuracies  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
satisfiictoiy  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  insoriptioa  which  follows 
the  nsaal  intiodoctory  phrases.  The  Persian  text  would  haye  been 
oi  great  assistance,  imt  it  unfortunately  fails  us  where  the  difficulties 
b^n,  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  being  almost  completely  broken 
away,  without  leayiiig  a  single  entire  word.  We  giye  it  here,  because 
the  fragments  that  haye  been  sayed  from  the  wreck  are  not  wholly 
useless;  they  serye  at  least  to  aid  in  making  a  guess. 

^Th^tiya  Artakhshatid  naqa  yazarka,  naqa  naqaydndm,  naqa 
dahyauniim,  naqa  ahydyd  bumiyd,  Daryayush-hyd  naqahyd  putra: 
D*dryayush-hyd  Artakhshatrdhyd  naqahya  putra,  Artakhshatrdhyd 
Khshaydrcbahyd  naqahyd  putra,  Khshaydrchahyd  Ddr^yush-hyi 
naqahy&  putra,  Ddryayush-hyd  Vishtdj^ahyd  putra,  Hakham^nashiya: 

Imam  apaddna  Daryayush  apanay^Arom  ait^unash;  abiyapara p& 

Aiiakhshatrd  n^okam .^Inahata  utd  3ftthra,  vashnd  Auramazddka 

opatUokA  adorn*  tJmtMvam.      Auramazdd  .^j^nahata  uti  3ftthra  mdm 
pdtuva  

*  I  should  hafe  expected  nUiyattSigwm  hers,  but  there  are  certainly  <he  fistniol 
of  m  aa^  /f|  on  the  fragment 

N2 
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The  word  "king"  is  repreaented  by  YYY^^,  but  bow  this  is 
to  be  divided  seems  quite  uncertain;  a  comparison  with  the  next 
inscription  induces  me  to  read  it  YYY^  Y^  fo'  tTT^  T^ '  ^  **"^ 
the  word  would  end  in  as,  and  the  preceding  |YY^  ^  &  syllable  in  a; 
but  we  hare  no  consonant  unoccupied  except  /  and  ch,  both  unlikely 
sounds.  Until  we  find  the  character  in  some  name  or  known  word,  I 
fear  we  must  leare  it  unread.  A^akarra  seems  to  be  the  Persian 
wazarka:  hi^ahie  hwniya  is  dearly  Persian.  Innahga  must  be  the 
demonstratiye  pronoun,  to  judge  from  the  Pernan,  which  has  imam. 
The  word  following  Darius,  in  I.  3,  must  be  read  apbaniyakka,  a 
transcript  of  the  Persian  apa-niydka,  ''  an  ancestor,"  compounded 
of  the  {reposition  apa,  and  naydka  a  *'  grand&ther,"  the  Zend 
^^MJ^^!  nyiM:^  (see  Vendidad,  Fargard  12).  The  two  following 
letters  appear  to  be  |m  n>,  after  which  we  haye  naiasfa;  but  it 
seems  that  a  division  must  be  made,  and  the  word  tasta  be  read 
''he  made,**  the  equivalent  of  the  barbarous  Persian  akunaah;  the 
preceding  word,  doubtfully  read  punina,  may  signify  "  my,"  for 
which  we  have  no  other  equivalent.  Vassaka  may  be  compared 
with  vasraka^  in  vi.  14,  meaning '' afterwards;"  and  then  we  have 
two  or  three  doubtful  letters;  the  Persian  equivalent,  though  broken, 
is  certainly  abiyapara,  meaning,  I  think,  soipething  still  more  subse- 
quent ;  and  the  following  word  is  either  dpd  or  tipd^  most  probably  upd, 
'  After  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  in  1.  4,  we  have  again  what  is  perhaps 
tUyahkay  but  with  some  irregularity,  the  last  character  having  a  new 
form,  and  this  is  followed  by  mi  mar;  making  "  by  my  grandfather;" 
the  next  characters,  irva  Iwmkka,  may  be  connected  with  the  doubt- 
fully read  haluikcas,  of  I.  52,  53,  and  valuin,  or  vatuiny  of  III.  81, 
both  meaning  '^  wrought,"  or  ''laboured;"  or  the  signification  may  be 
"restored,"  "brought  back."  See  lu/aba,  and  perhaps  some  other 
words  beginning  with  lu,  which  may  have  the  force  of  the  Latin  re, 
denoting  "  repetition  "  *'  retrogression,"  "  restoration,"  Ac.  Pikta  is 
the  pikti  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  with  possibly  some  grammatical 
change. 

We  next  find  a  new  name,  which  is  certainly  the  goddess  Anaitis, 
the  Persian  Anahid,  the  Phoenician  Tanith,  and  the  Greek  Tamitg^ 
TatfoSiot,  of  some  MSS.  at  least.  The  Persian  still  shows  a  part  of 
the  name  "  '■nahata;^  the  Babylonian  has  Anakhitu.  The  Scythic  word 
may  be  read  Tanata,  preceded  by  what  must  be  a  determinative  of 
goddess.  I  have  fiincied  that  the  whole  word  might  be  written — 
•^y  izf^^  ^y  ^yy  ^^^  ^.-yy  to  foUow  the  forms  of  the 
Behistun   Inscription,  and  that  the  name  of  the  goddess  might  be 
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represented  by  ^y  J^-^ff  *^t]  ^"^ff^  *«*>»g  ^^^  additionally 
as  part  of  the  phonetic  rendering  of  the  word,  in  order  to  mark  the 
surd  articulation  of  the  following  ^>-yy9  so  as  to  ensure  the  sound  of 
Ibnata,  and  not  Danata;  the  initial  ^»-yy  having  more  commonly 
the  value  of  d.    We  should  then  have  •"•^y  ^y>^^  left  for  th^ 
determinative;  and,  as  suggested  in  page  49,  the  syllable  following 
^"^y  may  be  read  am,  which  might  have  the  same  value  in  making 
a  feminine  gender,  as  the  same  syllable  has  in  the  words  hegwn^ 
''a  princess,"  from  heg^  and  hkanem  from  kha/n.     I  believe  that  this 
urn  or  em  is  the  same  particle  as  the  Mongol  erne,  which  means 
*' woman,"  or  "female"  generally,  and  is  used  in  the  Mongolian 
language  not  after,  but  before,  the  appellation  of  some  animals,  to 
distinguish  the  gender.     It  is  true  that  this  proposition  depends  on  a 
series  of  conjectures,  any  of  which  may  be  unfounded,  and  I  give  it 
therefore  with  much  hesitation.     I  am  reminded  by  Mr.  Dowson  that 
there  is  a  nearer  analogy  in   Telugu  and  Tamil;    in  the  former 
language  amma  is  a  regular  termination  of  female  names ;  in  the  latter 
the  last  syllable  is  made  long,  ammd;  and  the  other  Dekkanic  tongues 
will  very  probably  be  found  to  have  something  equivalent.     In  the 
XJgrian  languages  we  have  the  Ostiak  ima,  "a  wife,"  Finnish  emd, 
*'  mother,"  Magyar  erne,  ^^  female,"  and  several  other  feminine  words  of 
which  m  is  the  root  sound.     A  quotation  from  Berossus,  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  informs  us  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus  first  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  this  goddess  among  the  Persians : — ^'Av^pam-ocid^ 
aydkiMora  ai^uf  avrovs  Bvfpwraos   hf  Tplrff   XoXdaactfV  vaplaTTj<r€i,   tovto 
*Afyra(€p(ov  rov  ^aptlov  rod  "Qx"^  €lsrjy€urafjJpovy  tg  vp&ros  ttjs  *A<f>podtTtjs 
Tamidos  t6  3yaX,fAa  avafrr^a-as  cV  Bii/3vX»v«,  xal  2ov<rot£,  icat  'Ei^Sar^yoic,  Hipctus^ 
mk  BoKTpoiSt  Koi  ^fioaie^y  xai  2dp^<ruf  vvrcdct^  irr/dciv.      Our  inscription, 
however,  confirms  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  Tanata  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  predecessor  of  Ochus. 
It  has  been  usual  in  printed  Greek  works  to  alter  the  name  of  Tanata, 
or  Tayatf,  to  *AvaiTis;  but  the  Phoenician  D^D,  the  present  inscription, 
and  the  authority  of  good  manuscripts  of  Strabo,*  show  that  Tamts  was 
equally  admissible;  and  if  the  very  probable  conjecture  of  G^esenius,  as 
to  the  identity  of  Tanata  and  the  Egjrptian  goddess  Neith,  be  correct^ 
the  reason  of  the  variation  is  plain,  ta  being  merely  the  Egyptian 
feminine  article.    Vissa  is  a  curious  transcript  of  Mithra,  but  it  is  quite 
regular;   the  Persian  tr  or  thr  being  always  made  by  ss,  and  the  v 
and  m  undistingnishable ;  the  Persian  fragment  shews  §^~:^   y^y   ^y 

*  See  QeseniuB.     Fhoen.  Monnm.,  1837)  p.  115. 
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which  is  without  a  donbt  Y^^  ^^  JP^.  I  lead  Hra,  "I  placed," 
with  some  donbt;  I  find  the  same  word  in  III.  45,  xvi,  21,  23,  but 
in  neither  instance  is  the  sentence  quite  positive;  Ormaid  being 
put  in  the  genitive  case,  while  Tanaitis  and  Mithra  are  without 
this  distinction,  seem  to  call  for  such  a  construction,  though  the 
frequent  addition  of  the  genitive  particle  in  this  inscription,  where 
the  word  is  certainly  not  in  the  genitive  case,  must  leave  some 
doubt.  The  characters  after  dbatana  probably  make  a  postposi- 
tion; but  I  read  them  very  doubtfhlly,  and,  as  read,  they  are  not 
Itke  any  hitherto  found.  Tuy  for  Hu,  **  I,"  is  read  with  confi- 
dence, because  the  substitution  has  been  found  elsewhere,  though  not 
in  the  pronoun.  Varpiia,  **  all,"  may  be  compared  with  varrUa  and 
^arpafata,  occurring  elsewhere.  Of  the  close  of  the  inscription  I  can 
make  nothing  at  all,  nor  can  I  even  separate  the  letters  with  any 
coufideiice:  the  reading  set  down  in  the  transcript  may  be  varied 
almost  ad  UbUum, 

The  following  translation  of  the  whole  inscription  is  suggested  as 
not  very  tsa  from  the  truth,  though  incomplete : 

"  Says  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
the  country,  the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius : — Darius 
was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  King 
Xerxes,  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King  Darius,  Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achffimenian.  Darius,  my  ancestor,  anciently  built 
this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  (?)  by  Artaxerxes,  my 
grand£ather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd,  I  placed  the  effigies  of  Tanaitis 
and  Mithra  in  the  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaitis,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  [other]  gods  ()},  and  all  that  I  have  done " 

No.  19. 

Hu  Irtakiksassa,  Ko  irsarra,  Ko  Ko-£Ei-inna,  Tariyavaus  Koas-na 
I      Artozenei^    Idng  great,     king     ofking^  Darius         king's 

>-  Sakrt. 
•on. 

This  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  only  matters  requiring  remark  will 
be  the  singular  orthography  of  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  way  in 
which  <'  king"  is  written  after  the  name  of  Darius,  proving  the  final 
09  of  the  word,  and  the  unusual  shape  of  the  ak,  ^^*^*  though  the 
letter  certainly  may  have  been  ^,  A»r,  part  of  sakarri^  as  on  the 
preceding  inscription,  every  part  of  it,  except  the  two  first  wedges. 
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being  reij  ladietiiict.     The  fomiB  generally  and  the  orthography  are 
not  nearly  ao  strange  as  in  the  preceding  inscription. 

I  hare  nothing  further  to  remark  than  the  small  fragment^  a 
£M>-Bimile  of  which  is  engraved  on  the  eighth  plate.  It  is  made  from 
a  p^>er  east  which  I  foond  among  those  left  at  my  disposal  by  Colonel 
Bawlinson^end  it  appears  to  be  the  bottom  left  hand  comer  of  a  large 
inamption.  The  especial  interest  of  this  bit  is,  that  it  proves  to 
be  part  of  a  literal  copy  of  the  great  inscription,  a  duplicate  in  fsMi,  a 
sort  of  second  edition  which  was  made  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
pfobably  at  an  epoch  very  near  the  time  when  the  original  was 
engraved.  The  three  lines  which  I  have  would,  if  completed,  represent 
the  Gist,  62nd,  and  63rd  lines  of  the  first  column,  beginning  in  the 
middle  oi  the  name  Nabunita.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have 
here  a  oomer  of  the  almost  obliterated  inscription,  which  appei^  to 
have  been  sculptured  above  the  great  inscription  at  Behistoa,  though 
I  cannot  understand  why  two  copies  diould  have  been  made  «pon  the 
same  rock :  unless  perhaps  the  first  was  found  to  be  ill  done,  or  upon 
too  friable  a  surface,  or  too  high  to  be  visible;  in  which  case  the 
obliterated  inscription  is  the  original,  and  the  one  we  have  is  the 
duplicate.  At  all  events  it  may  be  thought  worth  the  trouble  of 
an  impression  on  paper  by  some  future  traveller;  bits  will  here  and 
there  be  legible^  like  the  fragment  exhibited,  and  may  be  found  of 
great  use  in  restoring  some  of  the  lost  portions  of  our  present  copy ; 
this  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  although  the 
restoration  was  obvious,  and  had  in  fact  been  made  before  this  frag- 
ment waa  notieed* 

I  cannot  conclude  this  analysis  without  deprecating  any  severe 
critidsm  on  the  part  of  those  Tartar  scholars  who  may  be  induced  to 
go  over  it;  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  publish  as  good  an 
engraving  of  the  inscription  as  I  could  get  from  the  casts,  and  to  leave 
it  to  them  to  read  and  decipher;  but  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  the  work,  I  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  altogether  lost;  now 
and  then  a  good  guess  haa.  perhaps  been  made,  but  I  have  all  along 
laboured  under  the  difficulty  of  a  yery.  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  languages,  compared,  and  the  absence  ^f  those  aids  which  are 
Bumerous  enough, in  languages  of  the.  Ipdo-Oermanlc  and  Semitic 
dassew,  but.are  hardly  to  be  procured  in  tl^ose  which  are  allied  to  that 
under  consideration. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Autiyanis.  ^t:  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  t^H  11.  45.  In  Persian, 
Auiufdra,  XL  58-9.  This  was  a  district  of  Armenia,  and  it  was 
probably  well  known  to  tbe  Scythic  tribes,  because  the  definition 
'^a  district  of  Armenia,"  given  in  the  Persian  inscription,  is 
omitted  in  Scythic.     The  name  is  lost  in  Babylonian. 

Abatana.     ||^  jHf   ^^^l  ^^T    xriii.  3.     "A  temple;"  probably 
'  the  same  word  as  appatna,  of  I.  47,  which  the  Babylonian  version 
defines,  L  25;  being  here,  however,  without  the  determinative 
an,  it  may  possibly  signify  merely  "  edifice.'* 

Afiirti.      "^  f]  »-y^     I.  57,  58;  III.  50,  53;  C.  4;  F.  2.     "  The 

Susians."    Takes^  in  plural. 
A£Mli.     ^^  i^  t^^    I.  10,  57,  63;  II.  2,  5^,  6-7.     "Susiana." 

Afertu.  ]]t:  ^][  »-^y  1.56.  "A  Susian."  Looks  like  ]f][t:  ^J  ^^ 
in  III.  50 ;  but  is  not  clear.  In  II.  7,  the  word  is  twice  written 
>♦-  ^  H^>  *"*^  ^  ^*  ^'^  apparently  >*^  ^^T  ^  *"T^' 
The  fiict  that  three  different  words  were  used  to  designate  the 
nation,  the  territory,  and  a  single  individual,  appear  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  were  well 
known  to  the  speakers  of  the  language.  The  following  quotation 
from  Strabo  shows  that  a  people  haying  such  a  name  (for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Amardi  is  as  likely  to  be  the  sound 
of  !I^  ^  >-Y^  as  the  pronunciation  given)  lived  near,  if  not 
in  Susiana,  and  they  may  have  given  their  own  name  to  the 
people  and  district : — l^tapx^f  <^<ri,  rtrrAprnf  Zvmv  \jfaTpucm¥  i&v&p^ 
Jy  Mdpdoi  iiiv  Hipirtus  vpoo'fX^U  ffowf,  OC^uh  dc  mt  'EXvpubi  rovro&ff 
Tf  Kol  2ovo'ibis',  KootroMM  dc  M^doir,  w6prat  yJiP  <ti6povs  wpamadtu  rovs 
/SturtXcoff,  ic.tX  Lib.  xi.  c.  13.  §  6.  In  section  3,  speaking  of  the 
Mardi,  he  says,   lud  y6p  ovn»  Xryovrai  ol  "Aftapdoi, 

Akkamannis.  ]^t:  >.^«-  ^J  ^  ^>-  jiyf  1.4-5.  "Hakhd- 
manish,"  I.  6  (Achiemenes). 
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Akkamannifiya.  }^  >-^  ^]  ^  <.-  <y>-  ^ff  I.  5; 
Jl^  ^y  ^  ^,^'  ^1-  ^^  I.  2.  "Hakhdmaniflhiya," 
(Achamenian).  The  spelling  is  different,  but  most  be  acci- 
dental, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  number  which  ia 
expressed  in  Persian  by  a  change  in  the  termination.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Xer?:es  have  the  same  variety,  and  some  insert 
^5TT  before  ^^«  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  we  find 
^  t^^  ^  tfcy   }}  "Akamanapfa." 

Ativa,  ^t:  ^"^  ^^  I.  17,  25,  26;  III.  60.  "In,"  or  "among." 
Generally  expressed  in  Persian  by  the  locative  case:  in  I.  21  by 
atara,  "  between,"  or  "  among." 

At^  11^  'pT  II  This  root  must  imply  "large:"  cAfas-nl, 
III.  87,  represented  the  Persian  danatUuva,  IV.  76,  "may  he 
enlarge  thee,"  "prosper  thee;"  Sanskrit    rfH,    "to  extend;** 

tAfmkkaf  v.  17-18,  is  duriya,  "wide,"  "extended;"  a  sort  of  passive 
participle  from  the  same  root,  made  by  the  termination  kka,  or 
else  an  adverbial  form  made  by  ikka.  In  xvi.  13-4,  it  is  replaced 
by   Ifc    II    >^T,  and   in   xi.  17-8;   xiii.  7;   and  xv.  8,  hy 

^^T  flf  *^T^  ^  \i&Ye  supposed  those  words  to  be  awkward 
transcripts  of  the  Persian  ivazarka,  "  great,"  though  no  sound  is 
proposed  for  ^^I;  perhaps  an  error  of  transcription  may 
be  suspected:  xvii.  7  replaces  the  word  by  the  true  Scythic 
iriorra,  "  great;"  and  in  vi.  9  we  find  irsanna,  a  word  not  found 
elsewhere,  but  containing  the  same  Ugrian  root,  er  or  or, 
"  powerfuL" 
Ata.  11^  ^T^  vi.  9-10;  xi.  18;  xiii.  8.  This  word  occurs  in 
three  similar  passages,  and  it  precedes  a  name  in  each  case.  In 
vi.  Afa  Vistaiba  sakri;  in  the  others,  Ata  Tarigavaus  Sakri,  I 
am  inclined  to  read  it  "father,"  "the  son  of  father  Hystaspes," 
"  the  son  of  £ftther  Darius."  Nearly  all  the  Ugrian  tongues  have 
such  a  word,  ata,  atya,  or  atai;  but  there  is  no  corroboration  in  the 
Persian  text,  and  the  ordinary  Scythic  word  is  ^^Y  ^T^T  *~Ti|\ 
attari,  "the  father,"  or  ^^  I^'^TT  ^^'"TT  attata,  "my 
fifcther."  Possibly  11^  ^T^T  ™^7  ^  ^  simple  appellative,  a 
sort  of  vocative,  or  the  difference  may  be  orthographical  only,  a 
difference  of  usage  between  Behistun  and  Persepolis,  such  as  wc 
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find  in  some  other  wx>rds.    Afa  oan  hardly  be  a  termination  to 

the  preceding  word  satanika^  as  the  character  Vk  is  thought  to 

be  always  used  as  an  initiaL 
Atokannas.      ^  ^  Sff^  ^^^  tSff    11.53.     The  name  of  a 

month,  lost  in  Persian  and  Babylonian. 
Atut.      ^^    ^]    t^     L.  4-5.      One  of  four  objects  made  by 

Darins,  preceded  by  the  distinctive  mark  >-•     As  there  is  no 

Persian  copy  of  this  inscription,  there  is  no  source  known  to  me 

from  which  its  meaning  may  be'  discovered. 

Atarrivan.  ]^  ^^<  >-]J\(^  ^  H.  57;  III.  17,  33,  44,  Ac. 
"  Followers.**  In  Persian,  anushiffd.  It  is  always  accomponied 
by  the  possessive  nitavi,  "  his.** 

Ahinahira.  ^^  y\  ^-^y  y^  •"^^TT*^  ^-  ^^'  "^Enans" 
£ftther  of  Natitabirus,  or  NititbaaL  The  banning  only  of 
the  name  is  found  in  the  Persian  text,  and  the  Scythic  is  not  very 
clear;  but  the  Babylcmian  version  is  plainly  ^^  S^  Jj^  ^>^^ 
Haniria. 

Avak.  n^  ]^T  ^^^  ^'*  ^^*  Apparently  the  equivalent  of 
the  obscure  Persian  chiyakarma,  which  may  mean  '<  my  posses- 
sion;" if  so,  avak  would  be  a  verbalized  pronoun,  a  sort  of  form 
not  unknown  to  the  Ugriau  tongues :  "  become  mine.'* 

Avi.  ^'^  (J^^  1.41;  11.  5,  16,  20,  Ac.  "There."  Persian 
atoadd.  In  II.  55,  am-mar  probably  means  '^from  thence.**  The 
Magyar  am,  in  amiff,  and  amarra,  "  thereto,"  is  connected  with 
this  word. 

Avasir.  K^  J*-  ^  II.  7, 17;  III.  93.  The  Persian  equivalent 
is  adaJciya,  which  is  very  doubtfully  rendered  by  Rawlinson 
"only,*'  ''  a  little."  I  make  it  rather  a  conjunction,  and  connect 
it  with  vaifu  **  then,"  vasisfin,  ''after."  The  primary  signification 
will  then  be  "when,"  or  "after  that,"  and  the  secondary 
"whereas."  The  clauses  in  which  it  occurs  are  Hu  avasir 
J^arti  inkanna  sermi^at,  "as  1  was  friendly  to  the  Susians,"  II. 7; 
avanr  innl  onV,  "when  he  could  not  withstand,"  II.  17;  avasir 
Tof  appi,  ifc>,  "  as  these  men  aided  me,  do  thou,  0  king,  favour 
them,"  III.  93. 

Am.  U^  ^TT^  ^^^*  '^^'  '^^^  words  arikka  am  in  this  place 
toe  deariy  the  Persian  words  arika  akam,  "1  was  a  heretic," 
transcribed,  and  not  translated. 
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Ammakkas.  ^^  ^^^  V&  >.^«-  J^  11.  19, 43;  III.  26. 
The  month  **  Anamaka,  which  Colonel  Rawlinaon,  with  great 
probability,  makes  the  intercalary  month.  In  a  Babylonian 
calendar  recently  communicated  to  me  by  that  gentleman,  the 
month  corresponding  with  Anamaka  coincides  nearly,  as  he 
informs  me,  with  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  preceded  in  the  same 
calendar  by  the  month  answering  to  Atrtyatiya ;  and  as  in  the 
Jewish  calendar  the  intercalary  month  is  always  preceded  by 
Ada/r^  which  may  be  connected  etymologically  with  AtriyaHya, 
a  possible  deriyation  of  one  from  the  other  may  be  inferred.  The 
last-mentioned  Babylonian  character  is  read  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 
kan,  and  it  corresponds  in  time  with-  one  of  the  months  called  by 
the  Syrians  Kanun;  this  may  not  perhaps  be  a  mere  aoddental 
coincidence. 

Anlrachitn.  ^^  Jyy  *-^yy»*  ^ff\  *-^  vi-  31>  correqwnds 
with  the  kdma  aha  of  the  Persian,  1.  38.  It  most  be  a  verb,  in 
the  first  person  singular,  ''  I  desired.'*  If  the  second  letter  were 
>fyv,  the  word  would  look  more  probable,  arrachitu,  and  be  allied 
to  arikki,  fhe  Persian  kamana.  Perhaps  chitu  may  mean  ^  thus.** 
See^Yechitu.*' 

Ariiya.  ]]t:  ^"^{^  ^  ^fV  I.  13.  "Hariva"  (Ariana).  Takes 
fa  in  the  plural.    See  "  Arriya." 

Arikka.  ]]t^  -|yy^  ^yy^  ^y  m.  79;  m.  24.  see  "Am,- 
above.  The  same  woid  appears  to  be  converted  into  a  rerb, 
arikkaa,  '' became  wicked,''  in  I.  25.  The  cast  is  indistinct;  but 
I  believe  the  restoration  is  positive :  the  Persian  is  arika  abava. 

Ariki.     J]f5=  -yyy<   <yy^     1-42,78  \        "Faithful- 

Arikki.   ^^  >-yyy<'-iy^   <Ty^    11.13,54}    Persian  Aramona. 

Arir.  n^  '"TTTK  ^  ^^'  ^'^'  '^^  Perman  and  Babylonian 
both  lost  I  do  not  know  a  meaning;  it  is  barely  possible  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  artak,  and  that  it  may  signify  ''he 
stayed." 

Aiakka.  ]^  ]^«-y  •^y  111.36,38,44,45,58.  « Aracus." 
The  Persian  Arakha, 

AnJkkatarrU.  ^ffc  ^^]  ^f  y^<  ^|y|<  i<\{  I.  27. 
''  Arakadrish ;"  name  of  a  mountain. 

Alrufinl  !&  /5:y^  ^  KT  '  •  •  ^  '^'  ^'^■^'  Very  doubt- 
fully  reaa,  and  meaning  uncertain;  the  last  letter  may  be  part  of 
the  word  vasnL 
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As^ina.      ]f|t  t<y|  .<y-    -::f     I.  56,  58,  63|         "Atrina.' 

Afiniu        Ifjt:  ^>-  >-^]     C.  j    A  proper  name. 

The  representation  of  the  Persian  tr  bj  as  is  here  well  marked. 
See  "  Chitra,"  Sus. 

Asfiyatiyas.  ^jSz  ^  <y^  ^fj^  -yfc  ^f^  :L<yf  I.  70; 
II.  84.  The  month  "  Atriyatija,"  probably  December.  See 
"  Anamakkas/'  supra.  The  resemblaoce  of  sound  of  the  Coptic 
month  Athyr  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  AiriifaiUfa;  that 
month  corresponds  now  more  nearly  with  November,  but  the 
Egyptian  year  was  anciently  vague. 

Asaka.      ][][^   ^   »^y     xvi.  13-4,  and         | 

Asakarra.     }|^*Jf  ^   '^^TT'"    xviii.  ij 
Probably  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  tcazarka, 

Ayuttafii.   }^  >.yy^  ^y  ^yy  yj^yyy   n.  78, 85;  m.  34. 

''Became."  The  phrase  is  identical  in  the  three  instances— 
TahiifohM  Hunina  (tyuttafa^  ''the  province  became  mine;'*  in 
Persian,  Dahyaush  mand  abava.  It  is  a  plural  verb  (see  Gram., 
p.  89),  and  may  perhaps  be  connected  immediately  with  the 
verb  snbstantive  yutta. 

Itaka.  ^  ^B-yy  ^y  II.  15,  54,  63,  70,  75,  82;  III.  9,  32, 
45.     *'  With."    In  Persian,  hadd. 

Ihutiyas.  ^  5^  >-yfc  ^:^  t^]]  III.  1.  "Yutiyi,"  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  is  not  written 

^fy  ^TTT  -\^  ^  j^n 

Ivaka.  ^  y^  ^]  I.  28,  57,  60;  II.  6,  9;  III.  2.  "He 
arose."  The  form  is  neuter  contin native,  and  it  may  generally  be 
rendered  "arising."  See  Grammar,  p.  83,  87.  In  Persian, 
udapatatd, 

lyauna.      ^  ^$^  ^   »-J:y    I.  11-2.     "Ionia."     In  the  Naksh-i- 

Rustam  Inscription,  Tauna,  vi.  23,  24. 
A  word  beginning  with  ^^,  in  I.  29,  must    mean   "brother."       I 

should  like  to  read  it  ^^  uAr,  in  analogy  with  the  Zyrian  vok, 

which  has  the  same  value;  but,  though  faint,  the  character  is 

certainly  ^^ . 
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Umnyarka.  ^  ^5^  ^^^  ,2=1  yf.  20.  The  best  restoration  I 
caD  suggest,  and  in  sound  resembling  exactly  the  Babylonian 
Humuvarga  5^  J^  Jj^y  5pp^  -^►^;  but  the  conclud- 
ing y^yyy  renders  it  doubtful. 

Uri.  ^  »-yyy^  "  to  declare;*  "  to  make  known.'*  The  Persian 
\Bvamay  allied  to  Sanskrit  ^!^,  which  has  the  signification  of 
''  relating,**  or  ''  describing ;''  at  least  in  some  of  its  compounds. 
Urisy  in  III.  67,  may  be  the  indicative,  and  in  1.  73  the  impera- 
tive; arinra,  III.  71,  is  probably  a  passive,  but  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  in  what  grammatical  form  the  word  is  written. 

£,  in  I.  35,  looks  like  a  separate  word,  but  it  is  uninteUigible  to  me. 
Ea.      ^^    I|^     I.  18.     May  be  the  beginning  of  a  word,  meaning 

^'punish,"  but  the  rest  is  lost;  and  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  elsewhere 

than  as  an  initial  letter. 

E&pi.  ^  T^TTT  ^T*"  ^'  ^'  ^°®  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  objects  made  by 
Barius,  but  not  preceded  by  the  distinctive  sign.     See  '^  Atut." 

Eva.  ^n  ]^T*  May  be  a  postposition  in  the  Window  Inscription, 
No.  10.  I  think  ^  ^"f^  of  xv.  11,  is  ^  ^^  y»- 
evor^aSy  "the  portal;"  in  Persian,  duvarthL 

Evitu.  ^1^  ^^^  ^^  "  To  deprive,"  "  dispossess."  Uvitum, 
I.  44,  "  I  deprived ;"  evifus,  I.  34,  "  he  deprived ;  emttufi,  I.  33, 
"  he  had  deprived;"  eviiusra,  I.  37,  "  he  would  deprive."  Ihap- 
ituta,  I.  49,  "  he  deprived  them,"  is,  I  think,  ev*(^  fusta,  with 
ap,  "  them,"  inserted;  if  this  is  correct,  emtu  must  be  a  compound 
verb,  very  unlike  anything  Ugrian,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  We 
have  tuva,  ^'  I  became,"  q.  vid.  If  emiusatiwan,  of  I.  35,  signi- 
fies "  he  did  as  he  liked,"  it  must  be  altogether  a  different  word ; 
but  the  Persian  text,  from  which  that  meaning  is  derived,  is  by 
no  means  certain :  evitusa  is  in  form  like  chiyasa,  and  the  phrase 
may  signify  "after  he  had  taken  them  away;"  but  we  have  no 
other  similar  case. 

Bapilu.  ^  ^y^-  5^y  I.  71,  79;  III.  39,  43;  "Babylon."  In 
1. 72,  80;  II.  1;  III.  46,  47,  preceded  by  >-  "in  Babylon."  With 
fa,  in  I.  10,  61,  62;  III.  38,  59,  "Babylonians."  Bapilu^hir, 
III.  51;  and  BapUu-rra,  I.  59,  "a  Babylonian." 
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BaioiHkiift.    ^  rf=|  t^*-  -yy^ 

BakspdUB.       ^]    J=]     ^>-    ^^ 

Bagayatie.      ^  ^yy^^   ^  -^t  ^^ 
^'  BagajadkL"    I  haye  no  olae  to  the  i 

B^      ^  -:^  <T-  !^     ''''-'   ^'-'^  l.BactHa- 

Baiktams.  ^  -H^  ^T^  -TTK  J^^  ^- 17  J 
Batin.  ^y  ^-jf^  ^^  II.  45;  III.  28.  « A  proTbce,"  "district.- 
In  Persian  dahyaush,  used  as  the  designation  of  a  district  named. 
When  the  Persian  word  is  employed  to  mean  a  prorince  in  a 
larger  sense,  the  Scythic  transcribes  the  word  without  trans- 
lating it. 
Batar.  ^J  Jgy^  1.72;  III.  80,  "WhenC?)"  The  meaning  is 
yeiy  doubtfnl ;  in  I.  72,  the  clanse  is  Ixxtar  ►-  BapiH  inbalu  va 
pugoUa^  and  the  Persian  must  signify  '*  when  I  approached  [or 
reached]  Babylon;"  bat  the  passage  is  mutilated,  and  the  word 
following  Babylon  in  the  Persian  is  gone.  In  III.  80,  the  Persian 
and  Babylonian  afford  no  help,  and  the  Scythic  inscription  is 
mutilated  and  uncertain. 
Bam^anam.  ^y  ^^  T^  >-X^  ^TT^  xi.  16  (probably  an  error 
of  the  copier  for  haru^ananam).  Replaces  the  more  usual  parru- 
9ammam,  q,  v, 

Barsa.  ^y  J^  ^  ^^'  ^^'  "Persepolis."  The  preceding  >-, 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  the  postposition,  >-  Baria  ye  wh 
quite  justify  the  rendering  of  Rawlinson,  "  in  this  Persepolis,"  or 
^'in  this  Persia.**  I  rather  prefer  Persia,  the  Babylonian  copy 
haying  >—  "^  j^  ^ITtTT  ^  ^^^  ^^  determination  of  country, 
not  city.  The  correction  of  Oppert,  '^  ayec  cette  Perse,  ud6  par 
oe  peuple  perse,**  is  shewn  to  be  inadmissible. 

Balu.      ^y   5^y     1.72.     See  "Inbalu." 

Baluikyasfa.  ^y  ^^y  »-yy^  }>-  ^  1.52,58.  "I  laboured;" 
hamatakshiya  in  Persian.  Both  words  are  faint  and  uncertain. 
In  III.  81,  there  is  a  word  which  I  am  inclined  to  read  hahtm- 
parrtutay  in  Persian  hamatakthatdt  "he  laboured;"  although  the 
first  letter  is  yery  faint,  as  much  like  va  %b  ha^  and  the  next 
rather  more  like  ^^y  fu  than  ^y  fo. 
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lhi&.      »^  y^y]fy      Rootngnifyibg  '*  rebel,"  ot  ^^rtrdt," 

JPqfatag, '« be  oansed  to  rebel,"  III.  53,  54,  59,  61-9. 

JPqfaUusa,  ditto,  continaative.  III.  50. 

I'qfatu,  ditto,  IIL  52. 

Prfaiifa,  **  rebelling,"  plural,  11.  2,  11,  70;  III.  3,  5,  61,  62. 

^qfaratika^  "  haying  rebelled,"  singular,  11.  59. 

Pqfaiifaba,  ditto,  plural,  II.  08,  79;  III.  38. 

Fatifa,  "rebeV  H.  23,  24,  39,  40,  62;  III.  27.  Thia  word 
must  be  from  the  same  root,  and  it  is,  I  suspect,  a  eontraction 
for  pqfaiirfa.  I  think  pafarasJca  too  should  he  paftrtiraBka. 
The  true  root  was  probably  pqfat. 

Fafctuste.  ^  T^TTT  ^^T  ^TT  ^TT  ^^3>^-^-  "He  hath 
made.**    Replaces  |nw^  whieh  &  more  commonly  found. 

Pk&raka.  »-<  ^^^  ^^\^^  *^T  ^'  ®'  "^^"^  ^^^  ™*y  mgnify 
some  communication  of  intelligence  to  the  people,  but  there  is  as 
jet  no  clue  to  the  exact  meaning. 

Rifiilufa.      ^  y^yyy   ^y  yt:yyy    m.  46.     "  They  were  slain." 

Persian  apparently  asariyatd.    Pafalttfaba,  I.  6S,  **  having  slain,** 

or  '^  attacked."    Persian  lost 
Patifa,  "rebels."    See«Pafo." 
Patikrabbana.     ^<   "-y^  .^yy^   ^y«-  ^y  >^t^  II.  75.    Persian 

"  Patigraband,"    the    "Patigran"  of  Ammianus.     See  Colonel 

Rawlinson's  note,  p.  y. 

Patu.  >-<  >-*^y  I.  21.  The  reading  is  doubtful,  but  the  mean- 
ing probably  "I  obtained."  In  II.  57,  67,  if  I  divide  the  words 
correctly  it  will  mean  "  I  affixed ;"  atrur-va  V  patu,  "  I  placed 
him  on  the  cross.    See  also  I.  68. 

Pat  »-<  ^y  III.  48,  60.  ''Battles;"  but  the  second  letter  is 
doubtful.  See  "pavas."  The  Scythic  war^,  "to  kill,"  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  this  word. 

Pathapis.  »-<  ]^y|y  ^Y"  ^^  ^-  ^^-  Meaning  uncertain; 
and  very  possibly  the  pa  may  be  the  case-ending  of  the  word 
preceding. 

Pathafiiti.  ^  y^  y^yyy  ^-yt:  I.  ^^.  «  They  had  arrived," 
aUhataid  in  Persian;  but  the  Scythic  reading  is  very  xloubtluL 

Pfehtttiya.  »-<  ^yyy  »-y^  ^^  vl.  25.  TWs  is  the  most  obvious 
restoration  of  the  name,  and  the  most  nearly  resembling  the 
Persian  Puiufd  and  Babylonian  Bakudd.  Nothing  is  added  but  the 
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crook  after  the  first  wedge.  The  reading  of  »-y  ^lyyy  *^^^  g^ 
requires  more  alteration^  and  does  not  so  closely  render  the  other 
texts. 

majest  peruse ;**  T,,  pcfttparasdhya,  Paranra,  in  III.  71,  "he 
may  peruse/'  is  not  so  clear;  the  P.  has  there  paHparasdtiya. 

PaTas«  >^  y>^  vi.  38.  <^  Battles."  (?)  Is  this  the  same  as  the 
uncertain  >-^  ^T  above  ?  The  Babylonian  rersion  may  coun- 
tenance it. 

Palkiva,  «-<  ^Jiy^  (^f^  J^J  III.  47-8,  66,  69, 77.  "  In 
all  times.**  The  termination  va,  ''in,"  induces  me  to  accept 
Oppert*s  translation  of  the  Persian  equiralent  hamahyd^d  thrada, 
though  still  with  some  doubt. 

Pasta.  »-<  £<yy  ^>-yy  t.  3,  4,5,6.  «He  hath  made."  Persian 
add ;  in  vi.  2,  we  hare  taiUt. 

Fabak.  ^^"^  ^]  >-^  III.  72,  82.  We  have  ye  ni  fabak 
Mini  yuttah,  in  the  first  place,  and  hiak  tnni  Mtbakra  in  the 
second ;  the  first  may  be  one  word  with  ni,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
passive  or  middle  verb;  the  second,  with  Y,  probably  means  ^'a 
tyrant;**  but  the  Persian  and  Scythic  texts  are  both  defective. 

Fanife..  ^^"^  ^^  T^TTT  ^^*  '^'  "^^  "  *^®  ^°^^  ^^^  °^* 
clearly  legible  in  the  second  column,  and  unluckily  both  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian  equivalents  are  lost ;  it  appears  to  be  a 
plural  participle,  and  may  signify  ''fearing,**  as  suggested  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson;  or  it  may  be  "moved,**  "urged,"  or  "in- 
ffuenced.*'    See"Tanifa.- 

Pi.      ^*-.     Relative  particle.     See  (grammar,  p.  76. 

Pifii-pi.      ^y*^    y^yyy   ^y*^    m.  72,   may  be  irpifa^,  and  must 

signify  "who  were  before  reigning,**  or  something  of  the  same 

import. 
Pikti.      ^y^^  >-yy^   '^^     H.  17;  m.  28,  &c.      "A  helper."    In 

xviii.  4,  Pikta  may  be  a  mere  orthographic  difference,  or  there 

is  perhaps  some  grammatical  change. 

FirUu  ^y*"  EE^  ^^y^  ^'  ^^'  ^  ^^'y  uncertain  and  mutilated 
word. 
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Pirka.  t^  J|yy  i^.  FoUowb  the  luune  of  the  month  in  every 
case  bat  11.  47,  where  the  end  of  the  mooth  is  ei^re«ed  wtthoat 
figures.  As  the  Peisuui  omits  in  this  case  the  words  thakatd  aha, 
which  are  found  in  every  other  instanoOy  Pirka  may  signify 
''then  it  waa;*"  the  Babylonian  appears  to  have  no  equivalent. 

Pis.  ^«-  ^  vi.  47.  This  may  be  ^yi'-  y^.  It  means 
"path."     T.,patkim. 

Pugatta.  >^  '^Tf'^^  ^  ^TT  ^-  '^^  '^^'  **  ^  arrived." 
The  Persian  is  mutilated  in  both  eases,  but  enongh  remains  to 
show  that  the  words  were  not  alike.  The  Scythic,  in  1. 79,  is  by 
no  means  clear. 

Puttana.     ^^>- 

similar.     Persian  ( 

Pntiaska.  ^«-  ^  yj^  ^  I.  78;  II.  54;  IH.  13.  "  Having 
gone,  marched.**  This  verb  and  the  preceding  puttana  may  be 
from  the  same  root,  put,  ^to  go,"  with  the  causative  tia  in  the 
former:  putta,  ''cause  to  go." 

Puinkita,  5^.-  ^^^  ^^  ^y^y  11.  47.  Fmnki{a^,  "at 
the  close,"  va  being  the  postposition.  The  Babylonian  ^^/, 
"  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,**  L  56,  proves  Uie  rendering. 

Porpis.  >-y  t^*^  t^yy  m.  43.  "He  captured."  The  word  may 
hefarpis;  I  should  like  to  make  it  qfpis,  but  the  first  character 
will  hardly  do,  and  the  Babylonian  version  has  "made  prisoners.** 

Parthuva.  tJ^  ^^f  T^f  I- 12;  II.  3;  vi.  17.  "Parthia." 
Takes  the  plural  fa  in  the  two  first  cases.  Farthuva9 
^y  5^^  y-  "»  II-  ^^»  ^^1  71,  75,  78. 

Parraka.  ^]  >-^yy>-  »^y  HI.  14.  Fargo,  caUed  "a  hill"  in 
Persian,  but  the  Scythio  has  aft,  "a  town.**  The  first  letter  may 
be  ^,  the  second  is  quite  gone,  the  third  is  pretty  clear. 

Parrasta.     ^^y   ^y^  ^"^yY     HI.  81.     See  "Baluikvasfa." 

Parsan.     >-y  ^^^    I.  1,  5,  10,  30,  34;  11.  2,  5,  12;  III.  2,  7,  8, 19, 

35.     "Persia.** 
Parsar.     y»-    ^^^yyy.     "A  Persian."     Followed  by  kir  in  II.  14, 

38,  80;  III.  6,  52.     Followed  by  ra  in  III.  21-2,  57,  90,  91,  92. 


^rpis.      5^   Xy*-   ^yy.     see  "Parpis." 
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Fartiyii.  ^  ^  ^^  I.  23,  24,  28,  38,  39;  III.  2,  9,  20,  49, 
57-8,  93.    ''  SmerdiB.'*    Peraian  Bardiya. 

Fanrana.  ^  ^^  >-^  I.  16.  I  read  doubtfullj  in  this  passage 
imuvat  farvanOf  ''by  day  and  night;"  bat  the  words  are  muti- 
lated, and  the  division  quite  uncertain. 

Farraka..    t^  *-'^>'  ^T-     See  "Parraka." 

Farrata.     ^  "^[^^  ^IT     JI-  79.    "Frada"  (Phraates). 

Farmvataram.  t^  ^^^  J^  ^]]  '"^TT'"  ^TT^  ^-  "-2- 
Transcript  of  the  Persian  Jramdtaramy  "  a  lawgiver."  In  xr. 
we  find  Jramatiaram,  and  in  xvi.  framaiarana,  but  the  copies  are 
probably  erroneous,  particularly  the  last. 

Farrawantim.  r][  ^^f\^  ^V,^  ^  Hf^  ^Tf^  ^-27.  ApossiMe 
correction  of  Westergaard's  ^][  •^J^H'"  ^Xl*^  ^^  l^^TT*"' 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  a  transcript  of  the  FersiBSi  paravadim, 

Farruvartis.  ^  ^  t\\>'  ^]^  tS^  III.  63.  "Fravartish" 
(Phraortes),  a  Median. 

Farruirsarrafeba.  5=J  5:yfy  Jy|y  ^  «^  ^^yy^  yj^yyy  ^y 
II.  24,  32,  40,  44;  III.  27.  ''Assembling."  Plural  participle; 
fa  makes  the  plural,  and  ha  is  gerundiaL  In  II.  28,  op  replaces 
fa.  Irsarra,  "  great,"  is  perhaps  a  component  part  of  this  word, 
which  is  always  accompanied  by  irva  ^nifa^  meaning  together, 
''they  assembling  returned  to  him;"  in  Persian  hagamatd paraUd. 

FarsatanTka.      ^    Y    ^yy    Jyy  >J^y  v.  18;  vi.  9(?)' 
Farsatintka;     t^  Y   •-y^  ^  ^  xi.l8;  xy.9;  xvi.l4 
Farsattintka.     ^    Y    ^y  ^^^   Jyy  ,^y     xvii.  7-8 
Farsattintka.     6^    ^    fljgy  >-]^    Jyy  li^    xiii.  8 

This  represents  the  disputed  Persian  apiya,  which  I  believe 
to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  awo,  '^from;"  or  perhaps  with 
the  Sanskrit  ^rn?>  of  which  the  primary  signification  is  ''to 
reach;"  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  so  often  repeated  at 
the  close  of  all  the  introductory  passages,  will  be  "  king  of  this 
great  earth,  far  and  wide,*  instead  of  the  "far  and  near"  of 
Benfey,  who  b  followed  by  Oppert.  Satanlka,  in  vi.  36,  37,  has 
certainly  the  meaning  of  '' extent,"  "distance;"  and  in  vi.  9» 
Westergaard  has  gi^en  Motamka  for  the  uwaaXfariatanika^  though 


"Far," 

"wide," 

^extended.* 
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an  error  may  be  eospected  here^  the  perpendicular  wedge  harhig 
been  poetibly  copied  instead  of  ^.  8till  I  believe  tl^e  werds 
are  connected.    See  ''  SatanYka.*" 

Pat  We  have  the  word  tl^tl^^^  (^  !^TT'  ^*"®^  ^  ^^® 
called  poBBonkita^  in  I.  46,  4i>,  52 ;  the  impression  is  faint  in 
every  case;  the  Persian  equivalent  seems  to  be  twditdjfam^  *'J 
established.** 

Ap.     tty.     "Them,"  before  a  verb.     See  Grammar,  p.  71. 

Apbaniyakka.  tt^  ^  {>-  g^  >-^g»-  >S=|  xviii.  3.  This  is 
certunly  a  transcript  of  a  Persian  word  apaniyaka^  *'tk  remote 
ancestor*  from  the  preposition  apa  and  niyaka,  "a  grandfather.** 
See ''Niyakka**  below. 

Appi,  appin,  apin,  &c.  it^]  ^*^  ^^.  "These,"  "them."  See 
Grammar,  pp.  71,  73.  In  III.  61,  appi  certainly  seems  to 
ngnify  ^'a  god,**  without  the  celestial  determinative  an  (see 
"Annap;**)  but  the  passages  aro  mutilated  in  all  the  three 
languages. 

AppinT.  5S:Y  ^>-  ^.  "Constituted,"  "appointed."  Usually 
combined  with  the  verb  yiOta,  L  10;  II.  14,  61,  80;  III.  21,  40. 
The  Persian  equivalent  is  always  understood,  and  in  III.  30,  it  is 
understood  in  the  Scythic  also.  In  II.  8,  it  is  joined  with  UriHi, 
instead  oiyutta^  "who  had  been  named  their  Ictfuier.**  In  II.  58, 
appM  is  joined  with  some  unknown  words,  in  a  sentence  of 
wbidi  the  Persian  is  lost. 

Appir.  tfclY  ^y*"  Jw.  In  I.  60,  the  word  appears  wholly  super* 
fluous,  but  must  signify  "to  them,**  the  Babylonians.  In  III.  94, 
it  may  have  a  similar  meaning. 

Appuka.  JJiy  5^»-  »2=y  1.7.  "Before,**  "heretofore.**  Appuka 
is  followed  by  the  indefinite  ta  in  I.  47,  51,  52,  meaning  "at  any 
previous  time.** 

Appattu.  EJry  ^(^  »-Jgy  HI.  81,  82,  83-4.  Always  foUowed 
by  ihJcvmmas;  the  combinaUon  may  mean  "utterly,**  but  the 
passages  are  defective,  and  in  Persian  almost  entirely  gone. 

Appatna.     JJiy  ^(^  ^^^     1.47.     See  "Anchiya." 

Appo.     Jlry  1^      "who,"  "which."     See  Grammar,  p.  74. 
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ApYKtaa.  it^  yjgy  ^yy  t^yy  H.  25,  71,  82.  Always  joined 
with  battle,  and  must  mean  "  he  fonght'*  The  verb  may  be  vata, 
and  ap  the  pronoun ;  bnt  I  rather  think  we  have  op  with  the 
postposition  voy  and  the  verbal  ending.     See  p.  110. 

Apin.     ^y  ^^.     The  same  as  "  Appin." 

Apr«     y  ^y   >m    L  28.    See  the  note  on  the  passage,  hi  p.  100. 

Afpi.      »^  ^y^.     « To  kill,-  "defeat." 

m$  qfpi,  "I  slew,"  I.  76;  II,  53.   JJjnya,  idem,  I.  44;  III.  49. 
j^ns,  ''he  killed,-  I.  24,  &e.;  "they  killed,"  II.  8,  Ac,; 
Afins,  imperative,  III.  23. 
Afyis^vanha^  "defeat  thon,"  II.  23,  39;  "defeat  ye,"  II.  15,  62; 

III.  41.     Where  the  command  is  given  to  a  man  by  name, 

we  have  qff)U^t'i)ankat  11.  82;  iti,  "thou,*'  shewing  that 

vanka  is  a  separate  particle. 
j^jris-ni,  "may  he  smite  thee,*'  III.  76,  88. 
J^k,  I.  32;  q^ka,  I.  24,  "he  was  killed.** 
Afinpa. .  .  {>^  ^y>-  p^^  .  .  .  J^)»  »  mutilated  word,  which 

may  signify  "  desirous  of  death.** 

Affarti.  •^  ^][  ^-^^  II.  7.  " The  Susians."  So  written  twice; 
occurs  twice  with  Xl^  in  the  line  preceding.     See  "  Afarti." 

Aftita:  ►^  *^yj^  ^•"TT  ^^^-  ^^'  "^^^  HaSidita  of  the  Persian. 
See  Hawlinson's  Notes,  page  v.  I  should  like  to  read 
*"^y  ^1^  ^*"TT»  AnHtay  for  the  initial  is  obscure;  bnt  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  first  syllable  is  doubtful  in  Persian. 
In  Babylonian  the  word  is  lost. 

Aftiyavanyahi.      ^^   *-y^  ^y^  ^  ^^  ^^      L  40-1.      I  believe 

this  is  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  patiyavahiy  I.  55. 
Aftu&rti.      >^  »-^  t^  *-|t  vi.l7.     "Susiana.**    See  "Afarti.** 

Af?.  ►•-  ^  I.  72;  II.  5,  16,  50,  75;  III.  1,  8,  37.  "A  town." 
The  Persian  equivalent  is  always  vardanam,  except  in  the  last 
instance,  where  it  is  dahyaush.  The  Ostiak,  Mordwin,  and 
Wogul  words  are  votk,  uzh,  aeh,  vazh,  &c.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  may  be  connected  etymologically. 

Afvarriff.    «-  ^yy*-  i^yyy^  t^yy  il  29, 33, 57-8.  «  a 

fortress.*'     In  Persian  dida.      It  is  written  qfvarrut  in   L.  8. 
Magyar,  var  and  varos,  "fort"  and  "  city." 
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Afchova.  ►»-  yyy^  ]^y  m.  82.  I  should  expeet  a  verb  of 
the  third  person  singular  here^  meaning  perhaps,  ''he  injured;'* 
but  it  looks  more  like  a  first  person. 

Pera.  >-yy»-  •^I^TT'^  ^^'  ^®-  "^  hanged.-  The  Persian. (see 
Rawlinson's  Notes,  p.  iv)  has  frdhajam.  The  Ostiak  pema  is 
*'a  cross/*  but  the  sound  given  to  the  first  character  is  (|uite 
conjectural.    See  the  next  word. 

Peri,  •^yy*^  ^yyy^  11.55,65.  "Ears."  Perdan  ^awAa.  The 
Zyiian  word  is  pelt;  the  Magyar,  fil;  the  Mordwin,  pile;  but 
the  sound  pe  being  onlj  a  guess,  the  analogy  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Precisely  the  same  characters  occur  in  III.  QSy  but  the  word 
cannot  be  the  same;  the  Persian  ec^nivalent  is  huihiyam^  which 
has  not  been  interpreted;  it  maybe  ** a  report,"  " narratire,**  "a 
thing  heard,"  and  so  fta  connected  with  ''  ears.** 

Poke,  y^  P^^^  I*  ^7,  68.  Uncertain  in  both  cases,  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  meaning.  The  Persian  also  is  very  doubtful.  The 
most  probable  sense  is  perhaps  ''  the  enemy.** 

PorL  yj::  >-yyy^  I.  24;  H.  12,  49,  Ac.  "T©  go.-  Found  in  mapy 
forms:  poriya,  "I  went;"  ports,  "he  went;"  porik,  porikka, 
porifa,  &o.  &0.  (see  Grammar).  I  believe  inporugat,  II.  50,  is 
from  the  same  root.  The  Cheremiss  root  por  or  pur  signifies  ''  to 
enter;'*  and  this  may  be  a  corroboration  of  the  sound  given  to 

Kappissakanis.  i^]  ^]  ^^  tS^  7  ^]  <«-  t^  III.  24. 
Kdpishkdmsk*  Name  of  a  fort  in  Arachosia.  The  additional 
syllable  sa,  in  KappUsa,  is  corroborative  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
conjecture,  as  to  the  compound  character  of  this  name. 

Kata-va.  .^y  ^y^y  y^y  I.  (46),  (49),  52.  Represents  the 
Persian  gdthvod.    See  "Atka.** 

Katbatukas.  ^y  t!^  '^]  ^}  t!>  I- 12-  Katpartuka, 
>^y  J^y  ^^y  >-^y  »^y  vl.  22.  Both  forms  are  mere  trans- 
scripts  of  the  Persian  Katpatuka,  The  third  letter  in  vL  22  may 
be  ^y,  making  Katbatuka. 

Kamai  >^y  ^yy^  y^  1.67.  A  word  very  doubtfully  read: 
may  mean  ''a  ship"  or  "  boat,"  and  be  thus  allied  to  the  kaba  and 
kap  of  the  Wogul. 
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Kani,'' to  befriend.*'    See '<  Inkftnni." 

Kara-ta.  ^^  *"^TT*"  !&"TT  I- ^»  ^3*  "Time.-  There  cannot 
be  mnch  doubt  that  we  bare  here  the  proper  division :  the  root 
is  kara,  allied  to  the  Magyar  kar;  ta  is  the  indefinite,  as  in 
sasM-ta.  The  takaroiH  of  III.  87,  'Mong  life/'  may  contain  the 
same  root. 

Kaik.  )S^Y  >-YY^  vi.  28.  I  make  nothing  of  this;  it  looks  like 
a  poe^osition,  and  may  be  only  a  yariation  of  the  next  word. 

Kik.     ^y]^  ►.yy^    m.  7.     "After,"    The  Persian  iwMd  has  this 

meaning;  the  Babylonian  version  is  "  with.*'    In  either  sense  we 

.  have  possibly  a  syllable  connected  with  the  Tartar  kik,  iki,  ''two.** 

Kitinti.  ^]]^  '^]^  BBt^  ^^  m*  76,  89.  The  division  here 
mnst  be  kiti  intif  "  be  it  to  thee,**  sit  tibi;  but  there  is  no  other 
example  of  the  word  kUi.    See  "  Nlkti.** 

Kituva.  /yy]g  i^y  y^gy  H.  se^  es.  "I  smote.-  We  have 
altogetner  retakifuva,  in  both  instances;  I  think  it  is  the  first 
person  singular  of  a  verb>  but  it  may  be  a  noun  in  the  locative 
case. 

Kir.  ^yy^  Jfyy  V.  9.  "One.-  The  occurrence  of  this  word  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  Persian  atvam,  the  Zend  aiva,  is  decisive  of  its 
being  a  numeral.  It  is  frequently  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  as 
the  numeral  is  used  in  French,  Italian,  German,  &o.  See  II. 
4,  9,  13,  22,  S6,  38;  III.  51^  52.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  preceded 
by  the  sound  of  r,  as  in  JParMorkir,  BapUurkir,  &c.,  "a  Persian,** 
"a  Babylonian.** 

Kukkannakan.     yy^  ^   J^   »^^]  ^]  ^     II.  5,     "Ku- 

ganakd.**    Name  of  a  town  in  Persia. 
Kukta.     yy]g   ^^   l^'^TT'     *"^®  cherish,-  "preserve.- 
KuktaitUa,  "  thou  preservest,*'  III.  86. 
Kukttu,  "preserve  thou,-  the  imperative.  III.  85,  94. 
Kuhtif  "I  fikvoured,-  I.  17-8;  III.  81.     I  should  have  expected 

kukta  or  kuktaya. 
Xuktak,  I.  19.     The  passage  is  imperfect,  but  the  word  certainly 

signifies  "  fovoured'*  or  "  preserved.'* 
Kukirti,  III.  88.    The  word  is  not  clear,  but  the  value  is  the 

same  as  that  of  KuktainU  above. 

Kutis.  yyjg  >-yt  J:<yy  I.  16;vi.  15.  "They  brought.-  The 
word  in  vi.  34,  which  is  doubtfully  read  kutttUH,  is  no  doubt  from 
the  same  root;  both  are  rendered  by  the  same  Persian  verb  bar. 
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Kutictui^kki.  yy^   ty  j=|  ^^f  >^  f-^f  <n:g 

I.  46,  51.  ''  Had  been  taken  away."  Tlus  is  obyioiuiy  a  parti- 
oipial  fonuy  and  the  mntilated  word  at  the  cloee  of  the  paragraph^ 
1.  54y  looking  like  kuktatur .  .  •  most  be  a  fbnn  from  the  aame 
root.     It  is  probably  connected  with  huHs. 

Kutte.  yy^  ^y  ^>-yy.  "And,**  "alao,- j>af«m..  Used  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  after  hiak,  I  hardly  see  any  difference 
between  hiak  and  kuUa;  but  the  first  begins  a  sentence  fre- 
quently, which  the  latter  never  does. 

KotTatti,  vL  34.    See  "  Kutis." 

Kuntarrus.  yy^  t^  y»-<  ^lyyy  "^S^  IL  50.  Name  of  a  city 
of  Media:  Oudrwh  in  Persian ;  Kunduru  in  Babylonian. 

Knras.     yy^g   yy^    I.  39;  III.  50,  58,  93;  i.  1.     « Cyrus."  ^ 

Kus.  yy^  Jiyy.  «While,''"until,'';Hi«»«i.  May  be  allied  to 
the  Zyrian  kor,  and  Wotiak  ku,  which  have  the  same  significa- 
tion.   See  Matt.  xxi.  1. 

Kusi.     yy^    /y>- .      I  adopt  Westerganrd's  rendering  of  this  word. 

Xufiffo,  <a  have  built,"  iil.  11-2;  kufik,  iiL  la,  kufika,  iiL  8,  15, 
^  built."  The  difference  between  ku^ik  and  kufika  may  be,  that 
the  first  comes  before  a  consonant,  and  the  other  precedes  a 
vowel ;  the  first  looks  more  remote  in  tense  than  the  last,  but  this 
is  unlike  Ugrian  usage,  and  not  so  probable  as  the  first  explana- 
tion. I  believe  that  traces  of  a  like  euphonic  principle  may  be 
found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription. 

Gauparva.     >-^*-<   ^]  ]^]     HI.  90.     "Gaubaruva"  (Gobiyas). 

OaumatU.     >-)g«-<    ]^]    fl^gy    ^yy     1.32-3,37,40,42,49, 

53,  55-6;  IIL  49,  92-3.     "Gaumata." 
(}afiir.     ^yy>^    ^     ^*  29.     The  word  wanted  here  should  signify 

"I  am;"  it  might  have  been  ►yy^  ^]9  the  root  of  the  verb 

^to  be."     In  parts  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  >*^  looks  like 

/,  where  the  cast  is  fidnt. 

Kanpnchiya.  ^^  ^*^  ^'^  ^^  1.22,23,24,29,31,33,34. 
Kdbii^iya,  "  Gambyses.** 

Kantara.  S^  l^'^TT  '^^TT'"  ^^-  ^^-  "Qandara"  (Gandaria). 
In  Column  L  13,  the  Scythic  equivalent  for  ''Gandaria"  is 
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matikted:  Botbing  is  now  left  bat  tbe  termination  tha9ti,Bnd  the 
wbole  word  was  In  ail  probability  Parmpamiikana,  as  in  Babylo- 
nian. 

Kantuiw  .  .  .  Tf^  ^^  ^^  ^^|  III.  28.  "Gadntova,"  name 
of  a  district  The  first  letter  is  made  by  inadvertence  >y|y,  and 
the  last  letter  is  quite  lost;  ea  also  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  tu, 

Kannl.    See '<  Inkann!." 

Karpi.  ^  ^y^  III.  62.  "The  hand."  Mordwin  ked,  Wotiak 
ki,  &c.  The  passage  is,  Auramasia  karpi  Hunina  va  appin 
yuUhsy  ^'Ormaid  gave  them  into  my  hand."  The  postposition 
va  comes  after  the  possessive  pronoun;  hardly  in  accordance 
with  Ugrian  usage,  though  we  have  just  ^uch  a  construction  in 
II.  56,  66> 

Karkap.  ^  .^y  tty  vi.  25.  The  people  caUed  "Krakd,"  or 
''  Karkd**  in  Persian ;  ap  makes  the  plural. 

Kartas.  ^^  ^^  ^*  ^^'  Some  religious  office,  apparently  the 
mdt^am  of  the  Persiav. 

Karra§.  ^;5  *^^yy*^  Y^  1.68.  Meaning  unknown ;  the  Persian 
is  defective,  all  that  is  left  of  the  equivalent  word  being  asm,,.. 

Karal.  ^  y^  I.  27.  "A  mountain."  The  Wotiak  gurez  is 
allied  to  this  word;  and  the  several  terms,  in  languages  of  all 
classes,  in  which  the  elements  g — r  and  k — r  occur,  may  be 
etymologically  connected. 

Garmapatas.  t^^^  ^^  ^  yy^y  I.  31;  II.  76-7;  III  16. 
Name  of  a  month.     Probably  corresponds  with  July. 

Akka.  >-]^  »^y.  "Who,"  "he  who,"  "the."  See  Grammar, 
pp.  73,  74f 

Akkari.  >-^*-  ^y  ^^(,  1-39.  "Everyone."  Persian  <?Aw^ 
cMga.  The  word  occurs  again  in  III.  82,  but  may  be  part  of  a 
larger  word  akkariukga :  the  Persian  is  very  defective,  and  gives 
no  help. 

Ikka,  ikki.  i^yy^  ,^y,  i^yy^  ^yyjg.  "in,"  "at,"  &c.  See 
Grammar,  p.  64.  Is  used  in  combination  with  mar,  meaning 
"from"  "by,"  after  pronouns.  See  "ikkamar,"  vi.  H,  15; 
"ikkimar,"  11.7,11,50. 
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tkkimmas.     ^J\^   KTT!^  ^TT^  T*"*     See  "  Appattu,"  «i»^ 
Iktaka.      '^^^     J^^TT     *^T    ^^^'  '^^'      Appears  to  be  the  same 

word  as  taka  in  III.  87.     See  **  Takarastin!/' 
Iksirasa.     ^]]^    ^    ^  t^]]    V    xv.  10,  17.     "Xerxes."    Is 

written  *-yy^    ^    ^    Y    in  ^i«  !• 

Ukba^rranma.  ^^  ^y  ^^<  •^^TT'^  *^T  T!^T  I'  ^^• 
"  Upadarma^*'  the  father  of  Atrines. 

Ukka.  ^fe  yY*E.  This  word  must  certainly  signify  "great."  It 
occurs  in  y.  17.:  Ko>-  Murun  je  ukku  va,  "King  in  this  great 
earth:"  in  Persian,  kshcu/athu/a  ahydyd  bumiyd  vazarkdt/tL 
In  the  Xerxes  inscriptions  the  phrase  occurs  without  va,  the 
small  wedge  before  murun  apparently  serving  as  au  equivalent. 
In  iii.  4  and  yi.  9  we  have  ukkurarra.  The  same  word  occurs 
twice  in  L.  5,  as  epithets  of  two  substantives  of  unknown  signifi- 
cation, and  once  in  III.  80,  where  the  scope  of  the  passage  is  also 
very  uncertain. 

Ukga.     ^^   "^yy*^^     III-  82.     See  "Akkari." 

Ko.  yyy^-  "  a.  king/*  passim,  I  have  read  Ko^  but,  for  reasons 
before  stated,  this  cannot  have  been  the  sound.  It  might  have 
been  khan,  and  I  think  I  should  have  so  written  it,  had  it  not 
occurred  in  the  forms  of  yyy^  y^  and  yyy^  Y^,  in  the 
Artaxerxes  Inscriptions.  The  word  takes^  in  the  plural,  which 
is  against  the  sound  of  both  k  and  s.  See  I.  6,  7,  8 ;  III.  60,  72. 
For  the  genitive  singular,  see  III.  23;  xviii.  1-2.  The  genitive 
plural  takes  famna,  I.  1,  ii.  2,  and  all  the  Xerxes  Inscriptions; 
tuidfairra,  in  y.  14,  vi.  7.  The  Artaxerxes  Inscription  has  ifma- 
fa,  xviii.  I.  The  factive  Ko-vas  is  found  everywhere;  it  occurs 
without  vas  in  II.  80. 

Kovas.     yyy^   y^   I.  7,  9,  21,  45.     "Kingdom,"  "empire." 

Kwepoka.  ^yy^^^J  y^  »^y  H.  58;  iii.  23.  The  word  looks 
like  a  participle,  and  may  allude  to  '* confinement,"  ''imprison- 
ment." In  both  cases  it  occurs  in  sentences  containing  unknown 
letters,  and  without  Persian  equivalents. 

Ta.     5>-yy  •      Indefinite  particle.      See  Grammar,  p.  72. 
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Takaparra.  ^>-]]  ^]  *^]  '"^TT'"  ^^'  ^^'  ^*^®®  ^  ^"^ 
pa,    A  transcript  of  the  Persian  Ihkabard, 

Takarasti-nl  ^>-^  ^]  yf^  '^f^  ^  HI.  87.  The  meaning 
is  '^may  thj  life  be  long,**  bat  I  cannot  analyse  it.  A  similar 
Persian  sentence  is  made  by  ikiaka  taktirnt^  in  III.  75,  equally 
difficult;  perhaps  in  the  latter  example  ik  may  belong  to  the 
preceding  word,  and  we  may  have  taka  takti'ni. 

Tatajsis.  %^1^  ^1^  ^>-  J^  II.  21,  23,  24,  Ac.  "Dadar- 
shish,"  an  Armenian,  general  of  Darius. 

Tat^aram.  ^>-Ty  *►!  ]f|  *"!^Ty^  ^fj^  "•  ^-  Transcript  of 
the  Persian  Tacharam, 

Tattuvanya.  ]^yy  X^"^  ^}  ^  ^^  II^-  ^1-2-  Peraan 
"DdduAya.    The  Zopyrus  (1)  of  the  Greeks. 

Tal&n.  J^yy  t^  ^yy^  ▼»•  l^-  Transcript  of  the  Persian 
ddtam,  "what  is  given,"  i.e.  "the  law." 

Tahie.  ^^^yy  ^y  ^  I.  26,  30,  35,  50,  «kc.  "Other,"  "for- 
ther"  {aetera,  not  alia).  It  is  generally  put  after  its  noun  (see 
Grammar,  p.  77),  and  with  a  plural  yalue ;  but  in  a  more  decidedly 
plural  expression,  III.  79,  we  have  a  plural  form  tahifapa^  like 
marrtfapa.  The  indefinite  tahieta  occurs  in  xv.  12,  "any  other 
whatever."  In  L.  3,  it  takes  the  adverbial  ending  ikki^  making 
tahieikki,  "elsewhere;"  and  this  is  perhaps  the  form  which 
receives  the  indefinite  particle  ta,  in  III.  69;  tahikita.  From 
these  examples  the  root  appears  to  be  taki,  exactly  like  the 
Turkish  dakhi,  of  the  same  meaning. 

Tahiyaus.  ^i-  ^\  ^ff  ^  t:<yy  I.  1;  II.  20,  &c  Trans- 
script  of  the  Persian  dahyaush,  "a  province."  Written  takiyahus 
in  II.  77-8,  III.  68;  and  tahihus,  ii.  3,  iii.  3,  vi.  8.  It  has 
frequently  a  plural  value,  but  never  the  plural  form  at  Behistun; 
takes  pa  for  the  plural  elsewhere. 

Tahuvanlufo.  ^'-]1  ^^Vf  ^  ^]  y^yiT  IH.  93-4.  Appears 
to  mean  "aiding,   in  the  plural.    See  "  Tayu£&." 

Tavatek.  ^>-yy  y^y  ^•-yy  >-^  I-  72.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  correct  separation,  or  if  the  word  be  "Satavatak,"  q.v, 

Tavini.  ^»-yy  ^^^  ^•^  H.  70,  in  a  passage  of  which  the 
Persian  is  lost.  The  meaning  is  certainly  "belonging  to  him," 
or  "with  him,"  or  something  similar;  and  I  am  tempted  to 
suppose  it  a  transposed  form  of  nitavi^  "  his." 
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Taven.  ^.^yy  '"^•^T.  ^^'  ^^»  ^^'  ^^'  "^-  ^>  ^^-  "I  •«»* 
ont.*  As  the  sonnd  of  tbe  fioal  syllable  is  entirely  anknown, 
I  am  anable  to  say  if  this  word  is  in  the  regular  form  of  the 
verb;  perhaps  we  may  conclnde  something  from  this,  and  read  it 
nu,  a  syllable  not  found  in  our  alphabet.  Where  the  word  would 
be  found  in  the  third  person.  III.  24,  it  is  unfortunately  lost.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  tifapa,  with  sometimes  an  intervening 
word  or  two;  excepting  in  II.  55,  and  perhaps  L  67. 

Tanas.  ^>-J\  >-^]  t^  ii.  3-4;  vi.  8;  xvii.  6-7.  "I^ople." 
Probably  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  zona, 

Tanifii.  ^*^YY  ^^  1^111  ^*  ^^'  ®^  uncertain  meaning;  it  is 
probably  a  plural  participle,  and  by  some  rather  riolent  emenda- 
tions and  guesses  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  may  be  nuide 
Su-ikki-var  ianifa,  "compelled  by  me,"  or  ''influenced  by  me;** 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  word  tanifa  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  May  the  half-effaced  word  in  II.  7,  which  I 
have  read^nt^,  be  the  same  as  this  f 

Tariyavaus.  ^^J\  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^.  "Darayavush" 
(Darius). 

Tas.  J^yy  J^yy  "He  was,-  or  "he  made."  See  Grammar, 
p.  81. 

Talta.  ]^yy  y^  Jg>-yy  vl.  2.  "He  hath  made.**  The  word 
occurs  twice  in  this  line,  in  a  sentence  where  we  usually  find  patta. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  orthography,  I  think  the  word 
is  merely  the  preceding  tat  with  the  indefinite  ta  added. 

TayufiL  ]^yy  J-yy^  y^yyy  m.  92.  "Accompanying," 
"  aiding,"  in  the  pluraL  Seeing  the  frequent  interchange  of  hu 
and  yu,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  word  may  be  allied  to 
tahuwHtlu  of  L  98. 

Tifitpa.  ^y^  y^TTT  *^'  -^^^  meaning  must  be  "on  a  mission,*'  or 
something  of  similar  import.  See  ''Taven,**  above.  In  L.  7-8, 
where  we  have  tifaba  pafaraka,  the  signification  must  be  similar, 
but  I  have  no  clue  to  the  separation  of  the  words,  and  there 
is  no  Persian  text. 

Tikra.  ^^y^  '^TT^  '"!^TT'"  ^'  ^^'  ^^'  '^^^  "^^"^  TigtiB. 
Persian  Ti^d.  The  same  word  is  used  for  the  Fort  Tigra  in 
II.  29,  where  the  Persian  omits  the  final  vowel. 

Tikrakauta.  ^y^  .-Yy^  '^^TT'"  "^T  <  ^'^TT  ^»-  20-1. 
The  Persian  Tigrakhudd, 
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Tit  »-y^  ^y  II.  55.  "Tongue,''  or  "lips.**  The  corresponding 
word  is  lost  in  Persian^  but  nose  and  ears  being  mentioned  as  cot 
off,  the  probable  object  of  mutilation  would  be  the  lips.  A  very 
slight  diminution  of  brutality  appears  in  the  case  of  Chitratahhma, 

II.  65,  where  tit  is  omitted.     Ostiak  tut  is  ''mouth.'* 

The  same  root  appears  in  the  words  signifying  "  to  lie,"  ''  to 
deceiye."  The  substantive  is  titJcim,  which  is  always  found  with 
the  article,  making  titkimmas,  I.  25;  IIL  67-8,  68-9;  and  some- 
times one  m  is  omitted,  from  inadvertance  apparently^  as  in 

III.  61,  71-2. 

Titiasra.'  >-y^  ^y  ^y^:  >-)^yy>-,  in  HI.  83,  is  probably 
a  participial  form  of  the  same  root,  "the  one  who  lies,"  "the  liar." 
The  usual  termination  ras  is  made  general  by  the  particle  m,  or 
perhaps  ra  may  be  the  indefinite  article.  See  Grammar,  pp.  66, 
86,  92. 

Titainra.  ^^^  ^y^y  ^^^  ^I^TT*"  HI.  64,  has  the  same 
Persian  equivalent,  darat^ana,  as  the  preceding;  it  is  more  like  an 
adjective,  being  added  to  yo^-irra.  The  same  Persian  term  is  made 
by  tiraskarragat  in  III.  79-80,  and  I  believe  that  tiraska,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  the  epigraphs,  is  really  a  derivation  from  the 
same  root,  and  not  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  darauga;  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded  it  will  be  past  participle  neuter. 
Tiri.     •^y^   '^yyiK-     "To  say,"  "address,"  "caU." 

IVW,  "I  said,"  II.  39.      Tiriya,  idem,  I.  16;   II.  14,  23,  62; 

III.  41. 
Tirira,  "  I  have  said,"  vi.  30. 

Tirinti,  III.  74,  "thou  sayest;"  tirinta,  probably,  in  III.  76. 
Tiris,  "he  said,"  II.  6,  59-60;  III.  2,  22,  37.     Tirissa,  idem, 

II,  10. 
Tiriyas,  "  they  called  themselves,"  II.  69. 
Tirktiy  "had  been  named,"  I.  9-10,  15;  II.  8. 
Tirivan,  "named,"  "called,"  II.  15,  23,  39,  62,  81 ;  III.  23,  41. 
Tirivaniun,  "  we  are  named,"  I.  5-6 ;  A.  9. 
Tirikka,  passive  participle,  "said,"  "told,^  I.  19;  in  vi.  15,  the 

same  word  is  written  tarrika,  and  possibly  we  have  the  same 

word  in  1.  48  under  the  form  of  tarrakka. 

'  A  close  examination  of  the  paper  cast  in  a  bright  light  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  space  after  the  first  character,  which  I  supposed  ui^lettered,  is  occupied  by  the 
letter/;  the  word  is,  therefore,  certainly  titratra,  and  the  lithograph  and  tran- 
script must  be  corrected  accordingly. 
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Tiraska.      ^yt:  }fftz  ^y.    "Lying,"  ^^ deceiving.-    See  "Tit,"  <m/r. 

Tiraskarragat.  >^]^  yy^  ^  '^^T'^  "^TT^^  ^T  11^-79-80. 
"I  was  a  deceiver."  This  is  certainly  a  verb,  in  the  subjunctive 
fonn,  governed  by  thap :  "  as  I  was  not  a  deceiver."  See  "  yupo- 
gat,-  "sinnigat,"  '*porugat."  The  addition  to  the  root,  whether 
skarray  or  only  part  of  the  sound,  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  produce  such  a  rich  store  of  derivative  verbs  in  the  Ugrian 
tongues,  as  the  Wotiak  tAr,  the  Zyrian  $hhy  the  Mordwiu  $hn,  the 
Cheremiss  and  Tartar  tar,  &c.,  &c. 

Tugahutta.   ji^gy  >-yy>^  ^yyy  ^y  ^yy   1.69.  "We 

crossed."    See  "  Antugahutta." 
Tun.    J^y   ►yyy^     I.  e,  e,  33.   .  "From,"     "since;"     equivalent 
to  the  Wotiak  tyrys,  in  pokci-tytys,  "from  childhood,"  Matt.  ix. 
21;  leHen-tyrys,  "since  the  creation,**  Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Takmasbata.  ^  f^  ]^  ^  ^'"TT  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  '^^^  °*°*®  ^  *^® 
Persian  is  Khamaspdda,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  an  initial  t 
is  lost.     In  Babylonian  both  words  are  gone. 

Takti.  j^t:^  >-y^  III.  75.  May  signify  "life."  See  "Taka- 
rasti." 

Tar.  ^y^  I.  61;  III.  38,  50,  52,  58,  59,  93.  "Son."  This 
word  differs  from  sakri.  in  C/oming  always  before  its  nouu, 
which  is  put  in  the  genitive  case,  without  the  distinctive  wedge, 
though  a  proper  name;  while  sakri  comes  after,  with  its  noun 
undeclined,  but  distinguished  by  the  wedge.  Thus  we  have, 
Bartiya  Kuras-sakri,  I.  28,  and  Bartiya  tar-kwras-na,  in  III.  52, 
both  signifying  "Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus."  The  difference 
between  the  phrases  appears  to  be,  that  the  former  is  an  expla- 
nation, the  other  merely  an  epithet,  like  Airides  or  7\fdides  in 
Greek.  Thus  we  find  that  the  first  or  second  time  Bardes  is 
mentioned,  he  is  called  Kuras-sakri,  and  afterwards,  always  tar 
kuras-na.  We  have  a  similar  distinction  in  the  Cheremiss  David 
erga  and  Erga  Davidan,  "  son  of  David."  Tar  may  be  allied  to 
the  Mordwin  twr. 

Tartalnti.      Jgy^   ^i^yy   ^^^     "^y^     vi.  48.     See  "Tarti." 

Tarvasir,  vi.  35,  36-7'  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  is  to  be  taken 
together;  the  preceding  syllable  is  yu,  and  the  whole  may  be  one 
word,  meaning  "then."  See  Yutarvas.  What  I  have  read 
twTosnt  in  xvi.  23  may  be  the  same  word. 
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Tama,     ^y^  >^y.     "To  know/ 

l\u»uno9  mm  tamas^  "  the  people  knew  not,"  I.  24. 

AJekapa  . .  ,  ir  tamasH,  "who  had  known  him,"  I.  38. 

Jhmampif  I.  39,  may  he  causative,  "make  known,"  hut  the 
form  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  If  we  may  suppose  pt  to  be 
the  relative  particle,  the  remaining  form,  tamam,  "make 
known,"  from  tama,  will  have  some  resemblance  to  a  form 
found  in  Zyrian  and  Wotiak,  where  tod  and  tod,  "  to  know,** 
make  todm  and  todm^  signifying  either  "to  enquire**  or  "to 
make  known."  Or  tamam  may  be  the  first  person  singular, 
and  the  original  Ugrian  m  may  be  restored  before  pt. 

Tamainti,  vi.  34-5, 35, 37,  "know  thou,"  or  "thou  knoweet'* 

Tarrahuva.    ^y^  ^^TT""  ^TTT   T!^T     ^^'  ^'    "Tdrv6,"  a  town 

of  Yutiya. 
Tarrika.     J^y^  ^yyy^  »^y    vi.  15.      "Said,-  "told."     Certainly 

a  various  spelling  of  the  participle  tirikha^  from  Uri^  q.v.      The 

expression  is  the  same  as  in  I.  19. 

Tanakka.  ^y^  T^*'^!  ^  ^'  ^®»  ™*y  ^  *  variant  ortho- 
graphy of  the  preceding,  or  else  is  one  word  with  the  syllable 
wr  in  the  preceding  line.     See  "  Vartarrakka." 

T^  yy^y  1.33.  "It  was."  See  Grammar,  p.  81.  In  I.  15,  ^ 
appears  superfluous. 

Tdssunos.  yy^y  ^y  C^^y.  "state,"  "people,"  " army," |ww»»». 
The  word  seems  to  be  always  constructed  as  a  plural,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  mark  of  distinction ;  the  only  exception  is  at  III.  9, 
where  the  wedge  is  inadvertently  omitted. 

Atparvasmm.  ^>^  >-y  y»-  ^^  ^TT^  ^'  ^^*  ^  ^^®  trans- 
lated this  "  power,"  but  as  a  mere  guess ;  the  Persian  is  gone. 

Alka.  '^y  >^y  vi.  34.  "Place."  In  Ostiak  taga;  the  Persian 
is  gdthum,  but  the  passage  is  very  defective.  In  vi.  29-30, 
aikatava  represents  the  Persian  gdthwd,  and  must  signify  "in 
their  place."  Singularly  enough  we  find  katava,  without  the 
initial  t,  but  with  the  horizontal  wedge,  >-  »^y  ^y^y  V^\i 
in  I.  52,  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.  If  katava  be  merely 
a  transcript  of  the  Persian  gdthtod,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  postposition  va  should  so  nearly  resemble  in  sound  the  Per- 
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sian  locative  ierminatioD.  In  iii.  7,  22,  we  find  ^Y  >^Y  t^T 
atkaf^  where  the  sense  is  very  probably  the  same,  but  theie  is  no 
Persian  text.     The  root  may  thus  be  atka,  aikat,  or  kata. 

Atrur.  *py  ^  Jyyy  II.  56-7,  66-7.  "  A  cross."  The  sentence 
is  airurtforpatu,  which  I  divide  (drur-m  irpatu;  "on  a  cross  him 
I  put.- 

Atsavana.  ^y  ][][  ^^Y  >^^  ryi.  22.  Very  nncertiun  if  a 
vhole  word;  and  meaning  unknown. 

Atcbitu.  *^y  ^yyy  >-*^y  11.41.  Name  of  a  district  of  Assyria, 
lost  both  in  Persian  and  Babylonian.  It  is  called  a  district  or 
province  (dakyaush)  in  the  Persian  text,  but  has  no  qualification 
in  the  Scythic  version. 

Atbesna.  *^]  ^TTy*^  T^  '^t-]  I-  67.  The  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  both  Persian  and  Scythic  are  mutilated;  the 
Persian  ndviyd,  "  ships,"  is  probably  the  equivalent  term. 

Tanim.  ^y^y  ^>-  ^yy^:  vi.  6,  46-7.  "The  law."  Persian 
franuSnd,  In  line  6,  the  word  occurs  in  a  combination  tanim-tattira^ 
"  a  law  giver,"  which  in  other  inscriptions  is  generally  transcribed 
from  the  Persian  ^OTiui/^am :  the  last  member  of  this  compound 
word  tatHra  is  probably  Persian:  the  first,  if  not  also  Persian, 
like  tatdm,  may  be  allied  to  the  Magyar  tana. 

Tahii.  ^y^y  ^Jiy^  (>-  I.  78;  H.  54;  m.  31.  "A  horseman. 
Always  found  in  the  plural  talnifa.  The  root  is  no  doubt  talj 
connected  with  the  Ostiak  tau  and  Magyar  lo,  ''horse." 

Tachis.  ^y^y  ^yyy  >^yy  ni.  19.  The  meaning  is  uncertain, 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  have  not  got  the  whole  word ;  it  is 
preceded  by  ^y  &intly  impressed.      See  p.  120. 

TipL  t^^  ^\^  III.  66-7,  67,  70,  84,  85,  88;  L.  2,  8.  "A 
tablet;"  it  is  the  Persian  dipiy  found  also  at  Kapurdigiri,  from 
the  Sanscrit  lipi  ^ifY^  \  ^^>8  ^^  represented  etymologically  with 
greater  accuracy  by  using  the  form  of  t  which  I  suppose  to  be 
lingual  or  cerebral,  and  which  is  certainly  allied  to  /.  In  xvi.  22, 
it  is  written  ^Y?]^  y^**  and  in  1.  24  ^^  T^*"'  ^"*  ^^  *^ 
suspicious;  in  fact,  InscripUon  xvL  is  incorrectly  copied  generally. 
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Tuban,..  ^y  ^y  "^y  f^  III.  37.  *'Dttbafia,"ii«n6ofa 
town  in  Babylonia;  the  doae  of  the  name  is  gone,  and  even  the 
third  letter  is  doabtful,  which  is  unfortunate,  because  it  would 
have  been  decisive  as  to  the  sound  of  >-^y  in  Persian.  The 
Babylon iai^  is  quite  gone. 

Tnkkana.  ^y  5:^  ^  '-^TT'^  "^- ^^-  "Thukhia,"  the 
fother  of  Otanes.  In  Babylonian  |yy  ^>^  ^^  ^>^, 
Sukhra, 

Tuva.     ^"^    y^y     I.  22.     "I  was,-  « I  became." 

Tunis.  ,^y  (>-  t^yy  I.  9,  20,  45.  « He  gave."  The  phrase 
is  the  same  in  all  three  cases,  Koviu  Hu  funis,  "he  gave  me 
the  kingdom.** 

Tuvan.  ,^y  ^  I.  37.  We  have  emfusatuvane  here,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  divide  the  words;  evitus  would  be  ''he  de- 
prived."   See  evifu,  p.  169. 

Tarti.     y>-<    ►y^.     "Toconceal.** 

Anka  inni  fartinHy  "  if  thou  do  not  conceal,"  III.  74. 
Anka  tartmtay  '<  if  thou  conceal,"  III.  75-6. 

I  have  called  y»-<  Sy][  •^y^  tartinti  in  another  part  of 
III.  74,  but  the  character  >-yy«  is  not  found  elsewhere.  I  do 
do  not  know  if  anturtainti  (not  tar)  of  vi.  48,  can  be  a  form  of 
this  word;  the  meaning  would  be  consistent. 

Tartuka.  y»-<  ►-^y  »^y  I.  18;  III.  64,  64-5,  81.  "In  retri- 
bution.** This  must  be  the  signification  of  the  word ;  it  is  used 
both  with  verbs  of  punishing  and  rewarding,  and  it  is  found 
under  the  form  tartuak  y>-<  >-^y  >-^»-  in  iii.  17,  where  it 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  "restoring"  or  "return- 
ing.'* It  appears  to  be  a  participle,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
verb  that  could  be  properly  used.  I  would  say  "  retributing,"  if  it 
were  English. 

Tarva.  y»-<  y^y  III.  65;  iii.  16;  vi.  41.  "Whole,"  "entire." 
In  the  first  example  we  have  distinctly  tarva  aftu^  representing 
the  Persian  durusd  ahatiya,  IV.  39 ;  astu  must  be  ahatiya  (see 
tuva)y  unless  we  divide  tarvas  tu,  which  is  not  impossible.  In 
vi.  41,  yutta  tarva  is  in  Persian  kartam  akunavam,  "I  did  the 
work.**    We  have  no  Persian  text  for  the  other  example,  but  the 
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401186  given  is  perfeoUy  oonsiBtent.  I  do  not  know  if  the  defee- 
tire  word  in  I.  14,  which  I  have  doubtfully  read  vanirfamo, 
meaning  ''altogether/'  may  contain  the  root  of  this  word. 

Attata.    t^]    ^^yy    ;g-yy     1.3.     "My&ther.'* 

Attari.  tj^y  ^y^y  >-yyy^  1. 3,4,^0.  "Hi8fother,"or"the 
father."    See"Ata.'' 

Thapis.  y^yyy  ^y*^  t^y  L.  10.  A  verb,  in  the  third  person; 
may  be  pathapU,  meaning  unknown. 

Thap.  y^  CC:y  I.  55;  II.  16,  24,  40,  74;  III.  8,  63,  68. 
"When,"  "as."  (Generally  followed  by  a  verb  terminated  with 
gat.  When  followed  by  appo,  as  in  III.  79,  means  "  because.** 
See  also  Grammar,  p.  75.  There  is  an  Oighur  and  Jagatai 
particle  c-^lt ,  which  may  be  allied  to  this. 

Thak.  yryyy  >-^i-  II.  16,  24,  40,  54,  63,  70,  75,  82;  III.  8,  31. 
"  He  marched.*'  A  neuter  verb.  I  do  not  know  if  Mathak,  in 
I.  77,  is  connected  with  this, 

Thattakus.     y^yyy    ^^gy  ^^-^    ^]^    i<]f     I.  14;    Thattakus, 

T^   ^T    !^TT   TT^    ^TT     "•^-       "Thatagush,**   "Sat- 
tagydia.**     The  variant  spelling  proves  the  power  of  t^y. 

Tharista.  y^  .-yyy<  ^yy  ^yy  I.  48.  "He  had  dese- 
crated** or  "abolished.** 

Thahikarrichis.  y^yyy    /^   ^  "^TIK  ^TTT  ^TT   "•^^• 

"  Thaigarchish,'*  name  of  a  month,  corresponding  to  the  Baby. 
Ionian  month  which  represents  June.     See  "  Anamakkas,**  supra, 

Thubaka.     5^)^y   ^    ^]     !•  ^^'     Apparently  a  postposition, 

meaning  "  around.** 
Thurvar.     ^^]    Jfff    y^y    ^    H.  27,  31.      "  ThuraviAara,** 

name  of  a  month,  corresponding  with  May. 

Hiapvasva.  ^^  K^  y^  ]^  ^]  I.  67-8.  It  is  very 
uncertain  if  this  is  one  word  or  more,  and  how  it  should  be 
divided,  if  more  than  one.  The  reading  is  defective  in  the  three 
languages;  the  last  syllable  I  have  not  much  doubt  is  the  locative 
particle,  and  the  meaning  may  be  "  in  difficulty.** 

Hika.      y\    *^y     ^*  ^^'     PusAge  mutilated,  and  reading  uncertain. 

VOL.    XV.  P 
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Hiak.  yTj  •^^•^-  "And,"  "further."  This  word  is  used  alone 
or  with  kutta,  and  in  almost  all  the  inscriptions  it  is  found  at  the 
commencement  of  every  clause,  except  the  first.  The  Mordwin 
equivalent  is  yak, 

Hini.  Y^y  ^►.  "Not."  A  word  of  forbidding,  used  with  impe- 
ratives only.  See  III.  67,  70,  76,  83,  88.  The  Zyrian  equi- 
valent is  yen  or  en. 

His.  ^y  y]g  I.  66,  77.  "  River."  The  Magyar  is  viz,  Finnish, 
vest;  but  the  connection  is  very  doubtful. 

Hu.  ^yyy  H.  67;  III.  37;  vi.  13.  "I.**  Always  preceded  by  the 
perpendicular  wedge,  except  in  II.  11,  where  we  have  the  hori- 
zontal wedge,  making  "with  me."  In  xviii.  5,  replaced  by 
^TTK  yt^,  the  pronunciation  in  all  probability  being  nearer  than 
we  have  represented  it. 

JJw,  "my,"  II.  22,  38,  &c. ;  xvi.  18:  xvii.  19;  "to  me,"  I.  9. 
HtMy  "me,"  II.  36;  xvii.  20. 
Hunina,  «  of  me,"  1.7;  II.  15,  18. 
HuikU,  "to  me,"  II.  55,  65. 

HuikkimoTy  "  from  me,"  II.  7,  11,  68;  "by  me,"  I.  19;  vi.  15. 
Hukik,  "  after  me,"  III.  7. 
Hu'tas,  "to  me  he  was,"  or  "he  gave  me,  II,  13,  17,  26,  36; 

III.  25,  42,  78. 
Sunain,  vi.  28,  seems  to  signify  "  me,"  like  Sun. 
Hutuan,  in  A.  Detached,  I  do  not  understand.     See  p.  95. 

Hut  ^yyy  ^y  I.  6.  "  We  are."  The  verbal  termination  alone^ 
used  for  the  verb  substantive,  as  in  tas;  or  else  it  may  be  one 
with  the  preceding  word  making  Sachohut. 

Huttista.  ^yyy  ^y  yy5:y  ]^yy  xvi.  7.  "He  hath  made." 
Instead  otyuttcuta. 

Hufara...      ^yyy   ]^y|y    "-^yy*-   m    1.72.    "The Euphrates." 

May  be  Hufarata  or  Sufaratu, 
Huiyama.      ^yyy    ^   ^^    y^y    11.33.     Name  of  a  fortress  in 

Armenia.     The  Persian  has  left  only  ^R  %%p  ^   ^1^1 »  *^® 
Babylonian  is  quite  gone. 

Va.  y^y.  II.  66;  III.  67,  70;  xv.  13.  Postposition,  signifymg 
"  in."    See  Grammar,  p.  65. 
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Vankka.     ]^y     ^     ^^     *y    HI.  92.      ^'Vahuka,"  father  of 

Ardomanes. 
Vaumiaaa.     J^f    ^    ^g^   £<yy    ^     11.37,40.     "  Vaumisa,*' a 

Persian  general. 
Maori,     y^y    ^    '-yyy^-      "To  captare,^   "to  seiEef  a  variant 
spelling  of  marri,  q.  v. 

Mauriyoy  III.  49,  60.     "  I  seized." 
Maurissa,  III.  33.     "  He  seized." 

Makus.    y^y  yy^  j:<yy    I.  37,  40,  49,  56;  m.  49.     «  a  Magian." 
^^**^^^     y^y   '^^   »^T     ^- 1*-     "Mecia.-    In  Persian,  JIfaJfca. 
MaMarra.    y;|gy    ^^^    J^    y>^    ^^TT^    11.10,60;  III.  54, 

55.     "  Uvakshatara  "  (Cjaxares). 
Mata.    y^y   ^^yy.     '*  Media."    Takes  ;>a  in  the  plural,  and  then 

signifies  either  "the  conntry"  or  "the  people,"  L  12,  30,  50; 

II.  12,  17,  20,  51;  III.  7,  35.     In  II.  11,  14-5,  used  adjeotirely. 

Without j?«,  "a  Median,"  II.  61 ;  III.  53. 
Vata.    See"Apvata." 
Vara,     y^y    >'^]]>'    H.  6,  51,  60;   III.  44,  54,  55.      "I  am." 

See  Orammar,  p.  84.     I  do  not  know  what  it  means  in  III.  23. 
Marus.     y^y    t^   S^     H.  16.     "  Marush,"  name  of  a  town  in 

Media. 
Varaamiya.     y^y    ^    ^^^    ^fy    I.  13;  takes /a.      In  vi.  18, 

Varasmis,   J^^   •"^TT*"   ^^  ^^^   ^TT'       ^varazmia,  or 

UiMira^iiiwA,  in  Persian.     "Chorasmia." 
Vi,  or  mi.     (^^    II.  54;    III.  65;   vL  43;   xv.  18.     "My,"  an 

enelitio  pronoun. 
Vita.    ^^^    ^>-yy    11.23.     "Go  thou." 
Vita.     ^^^    Jryty    11.39.     "Go  thou." 

Vitas.    i(^^    ^y   C^yy    H.  U,  62;  m.  22.    "Goye." 

Certainly  imperatiyee,  singular  and  plural;  and  if  the  Persian 
text  be  unoertain,  the  Babylonian  is  clear  as  to  the  meaning. 
See  Babylonian,  lines  79,  86.  VUkini,  in  II.  81,  is  another 
reading  of  viiu. 

YhiufDMtL     ^g^      ^y     •^.y    ^     ►^y    ti.  U,     "Cjom-  «r 
"beyond:"  the  third  character  is  fiunii 
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Vitaroa.  {J^^  y«-<  ^-^^  11.13,15;  III.  91.  "Vidaraa,"  » 
Persian  general 

Vivana.  ^gj:  ^^f  »-^y  III.  21,  22,  24,  27.  "  VivAna,"  a 
Persian  general. 

Vin.  ^E^  B^^  •  -^^^  ^*  syllable  of  fauvin,  signifying  "  by  the 
grace"  or  **  power."  The  phrase  may  haye  been  borrowed  from 
the  Babylonian  >-  JlY  ^*"^>  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  reads 
Of  if-vi,  bnt  tfin  means  ''force*"  in  Zyrian  and  Permian,  and  vi 
is  found  in  other  Ugrian  dialects ;  this  howeyer  woold  require  the 
unusual  employment  of  a  preposition. 

Vintapama.  ^^J:  g^^  '^'^Tf  *"!  '"^T  IH.  41-2, 42^,  89-90. 
The  same  name  is  giyen  in  the  Scythic  yersion  to  the  Median 
general  Vidafr^,  and  the  Persian  Vidafrand,  the  fellow  conspirator 
with  Darius :  the  names  are  clearly  distinct  in  the  Persian  text 
The  Babylonian  is  lost  in  both  cases. 

Virkaniya.  ^g^  Jyyy  i^f  {>-  ^f(  II.  68.  "Hyrcania."  Lost 
in  the  Babylonian;  but  the  Persian  Varkdna  was  recoyered  in 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  last  yisit  to  the  rock. 

Vial.     <E-    <-y-     1.18. 

ViaUu.     ^E^    ^Jlf^    ^y     111.65,75,87. 

Both  mean  "yery.**  If  this  was  pronounced  vol,  it  may 
shew  the  etymology  of  Vat-arsaees,  "  the  yery  great  lord."  See 
"Irsa." 

Visbausatis.  ^g^  ::<yy  ^]  ^  ||  ^^^  ^^  II.  70.  Name 
of  a  town  in  Parthia,  of  which  the  Persian  text  retains  only  the 
fragment  Vupauz ,.. 

Visparrfl.  ^^J:  ^^  ^]  U|  III.  90.  "  Vayaspdra,"  the 
fftther  of  Vida£ran&. 

vistatta.  {^  :^ff  ^ff  r^y  ;^-|y  m.  i,  20, 30,  &c. 

"  Vayazdita.**     In  the  detached  inscription  we  find  ^►T  instead 

of'-^gy. 
vistafiba.  <g^  c<yy  ;g-yy  y^  ^y  1. 1-2, 3;  n.  69, 70. 

«  Vishtaspa'*  (Hystaqpes).  ' 

Missa.  ^^^  t^  V  xyiii,  4.  The  god  "Mithra,"  whose 
worship,  with  that  of  Anaitis,  was  introduced  into  the  Persian 
empire  by  Artaxerxes  Mneihon. 
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Vi«atahiyu«.  <C-  ^  ^  ^^ff  /^  ^ff<  t<|f  xr.  11-2. 
The  traQSoript  of  the  Peraian  viiodahyauih, 

Vijakannaa.  ^g^  ^  ^  >.J:y  t^ff  11.72;  111.29. 
Name  of  the  month  Viyakhna;  the  first  month,  corresponding 
with  oar  April     See  ''Anamakkas." 

Mntsariya.  ^^  ^]  ]}  ^^]^  ^  1. 11;  IL  2^.  "Egypt- 
Persian  Mudraya,    Takea/a  in  plural. 

Moron.  ^^^  t^  ^||  v*  2-3,  16-7,  and  the  other  small 
inscriptions.  Ugrian  analogies  are,  Zyrian  and  Ostiak  mu; 
Permian,  mvlani;  Cheremiss,  muldnda, 

Vof^aka.  ^^^  ||  |f  *^T*  "^^  °^y  ^  ^®  ^^ue  reading  of  the 
word  in  xi.  xiii.  and  xr.,  which  I  have  made  ^^U  VI  >^Y- 
See«At8a.''p.  165. 

Manna/.  ^  ^t]  ^f  f*-  ▼>•  14-5.  "Trihote."  Westergaard  gives 
the  word  as  here  written,  and  reads  it  mannamj  by  making  the 
last  groups  ^TT^*  I  woold  rather  read  it  mannat-vae  with- 
oot  altering  the  text,  and  compare  it  with  the  Babylonian 
«   B]<]  ^IT   ^<l  fnandaita,  in  1.  9. 

Vanirtamo.  ^  Jw  y>-<  ^/  I.  14.  Follows  the  list  of  pro- 
vinces, with  the  value  of  "all  together,"  in  Persian ^aAortHvm. 
The  sylUblo  tar  may  be  connected  with  tarva,  "  whole,"  q.  v.,  or 
the  word  may  have  been  pronoonced  varfar.     See  "  Varrita." 

Mar.  tYT*"-  "From,"  postposition.  Avi-mar,  "from  thence,** 
11.55.  .SaA;A;an-/»ar,  "fromRhages,"II.  73.  The  syllables  t>(;>b» 
or  ikka  are  pot  before  mar  after  pronouns.  Huikkimar,  11.  7, 
"from  me.**  Allied  to  the  Ugrian;  vara,  Cheremiss;  maro,  Mord- 
win  (see  Gabelentz,  pp.  389,  415);  biir^  Zyrian,  &c. 

Varpafeta.      ^]]>'     «-<     ]^]]]     ^jy    11.  5Q,      "AIL"      See 

"  Varri.** 
Markaganai^.     ^'\^    .^J    ||    ^X^]    S^ff     HI.  43.      Name  of  a 

month,  lost  in  the  Persian :  if  connected  with  the  Jewish  Mar- 

chesvan,  it  will  be  nearly  our  October. 

Markus.    ^yy--  yyjg   t<yy   11.79.     "Margian.**    Persian  JfotywA. 
Markus-pa,  "Margians,"  "Margiana,"  II.  3,  82;  111.  5Q,  57. 
Markm-irra,  "a  Margian/'  II.  79;  III.  5Q. 
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Martiya.  ^]]>'  >-|t:  ^ff  11.4,7-8;  III. 52;  P.  "Martiyis- 
Name  of  a  Persian  insurgent* 

Vartarrakka.  t^>'  ^J^  T^^^T  "^T  ^-47-8.  "RighC 
''tme."  Persian  rdttdm.  Looks  like  a  participle;  aad,  if  we 
separate  var,  may  be  merely  an  orthographical  rariety  of  Urikka. 
See  "Tin*'  and  "  Tarikka." 

Martuniya.  ^yj*-  ^^^  ^T  ^^  III.  91.  "Marduniya,*'  the 
father  of  Gobryas. 

Vartes.     t^*-  ^TT^TT   T!^     ^^-  ^®-     M«^>°/?  unknown. 
Marri.    t]}^    ^^TTK*      "  To  seize,"  "  hold,"  "  possess."      Magyar 
markaszy  "  he  seizes ;"  marriszgat,  "  he  holds." 

Marriya^  « I  held,"  I.  21,  79. 

Marrira,  "I  have  possessed,"  vi.  13. 

Morris,  "they  seized,"  "held,"  I.  7,  67;  II.  Q5',  III,  17;  vi.  16-7; 

marrissa,  II.  8. 
MarrUtOf  "  he  has  possessed,"  yi.  33. 
Marrik,  "he  was  taken,"  II.  56,  SB;  III.  44. 
Marrika,  idem,  I.  64 ;  II.  55, 

Varrita.  tlfy*-  ^HK  !&"TT-  "^^^•''  I  belieye  the  root  to  be 
vttr,  allied  to  the  Ostiak  per  of  the  same  meaning;  perda  has 
precisely  the  same  yalne.  The  Persian  equivalents  are  haruoa 
and  visma.  We  have  Tasswnos  varrita,  "all  the  people,"  in 
I.  29,  61;  yupa  varrita,  "all  that,"  yi.  39-40;  xy.  15.  A  plnral 
is  formed  irregularly  by  pqfa,  making  varripqfata  in  II.  66,  and 
varpqfata  in  II.  56;  iii.  13-4,  21.  Varpita,  in  xviii.  5,  may  have 
the  same  value. 

Var§.     Eiyy*-   H     vi.  47.     "  A  path,"  "  way." 

Vas.    T»-.     Definite  article,  case-ending,  kc.    See  Grammar,  p.  65. 

Vasnt.    y>-    Jyy.     "Then,"^amm. 

Vasri.  y»-  ^yyy^  m.  32.  "Following,"  "after."  This  value  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  context,  and  is  corroborated  by  finding 
the  same  root  in  several  words  which  imply  subsequence.  The 
termination  is  like  that  of  nanri  and  senri.  It  must  however  be 
confessed  that  the  restoration  is  very  uncertain ;  I  made  the  first 
syllable  sen  in  the  lithograph,  but  I  think  the  faint  mark  left 
is  more  like  vas. 
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VMOk-TMaka.     y^^     ^     ^^^    '^^TT'"    »^T     vi.  13-4.      "After;* 

"in  addition  to."     Persian  apaiaram. 
Vasaaka...     V    V    >^Y  ^S    xviii.  3^.     « Afterwarda."     The 

Persian  is  certainly  abufapara,  which  must  signify  "  more  subse- 
qaently,**  "at  a  still  more  subsequent  period.'* 

Vasisfin.     y«-    J:<yy    ^y«-    ^^^    in.  64,  66,  70-1,  S4.      "Here- 
after."    Persian  aparam, 
Vachta.     >-yt<][  ^y^y.     "To  forsake." 

VachfainHf  yi.  48,  "  forsake,"  imperatiye. 
rachtavdssa,  II.  69-70,  "  he  forsook." 

In  vachtaintiy  I  correct  the  >-y^|»  which  Westergaard  gives  as 
indistinct,  to  >-y^I.     In  the  second  example  va  seems  to  be 
redundant. 
Vachchi.      >-yS^f     ^yyy.      "To  cut  off."      Magyar  vag,  which  is 
probably  the  root  both  of  this  verb  and  the  preceding. 
Vachchi,  II.  Bb\  vachchiya,  II.  55,  "I  cut  off." 

Amneni.  t^^^  ^X^^  ^»^  I-  33.  "former,"  "ancient." 
Replaces  bmm  of  I.  6,  which  represents  the  same  Persian  equiva- 
lent. In  a  defective  line  I.  23,  we  seem  to  have  \!>^  ^T*"^ 
where  the  Persian  has  pruvama,  "  before  me."  In  III.  73  we 
have  ^y>^^  alone.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  value 
of  the  word,  for  the  Persian  is  lost  and  the  Babylonian  not  quite 
clear,  though  it  looks  more  like  "after"  than  "before."  In  the 
Independent  L.  8-9,  we  have  amneni,  as  in  I.  33;  but  joined 
with  Tipi,  and  alluding  to  a  preceding  tablet.  There  cannot  be 
much  doubt  of  the  sense,  though  the  sound  is  still  doubtful. 

Immannis.  ^yy^  ^  ^>^  ^yy  F.  and  III.  53.  "Imanes,"  name 
assumed  by  Martins.  The  second  character  looks  like  X^(  in 
the  column,  but  is  very  fiunt. 

Immas.  ^yy^  y>-  I.  7;  II.  28,  32,  44;  III.  36.  Makes  an  ordi- 
nal number.     See  Grammar,  p.  78. 

Nainta.  ►-^y  ^^  ^^TT  ^'*  ^^'  ^  ^®'^  ^°  ^  2nd  person; 
but  1  cannot  give  a  value  to  it. 
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Napunlta.  >^^]  ^^  ^  ^]^  III.  52.  "  Nabonidne." 
Usually  written  with  ^^l . 

Nanri.    ^-^^  "^^  ^^]{,'     «  He  said,"  |>«rim.     iVaw^o,  "  I  said." 

II.  81.     I  cannot  discover  the  grammatical  state  of  these  words. 
NL      {>-     III.  63,  66,  73,  75,  84,  94.     "Thou."       Nin,   "thee,** 

III.  76,  88.    See  Grammar,  p.  68. 

Ni&bak.  {>-  y^yyy  ^y  >-^  m.  72,  I  hare  no  clue  to  the 
value  of  this  word;  the  Persian  is  mutilated,  and  the  Babylonian 
quite  gone. 

Nikavi.    ^>-  »Jry  ^^^    1.6,33,37,52.     •'Our." 
Niku.     ^1-   yy^     1.5,8.     "We." 

Nitavi.     (>-  Jg>-yy  {J^^    1.43;    11.57;   111.17,18,33,44,46. 

"His." 
Nititpaal.      ^^^    >-yt:    t=y    ,-<    ^^y^^    I-  59,  65,  &c.;    III.  51. 

"  Naditabira."     The  Babylonian  name  of  Nidit-baal  is  rendered 

much  more  correctly  in  Scythic  than  in  Persian. 

Nivans.  ^»-  ^  y^  I.  5,  6,  7,  33,  37;  II.  10,  60;  III.  55,  76, 
80,  85,  87,  "A  femily,"  "race."  Obviously  allied  to  the 
Magyar  nem,  "  a  generation  ; "  nemi,  "  descended ;  "  nemzet, 
" nation,"  &o.    See  "  Nlvan." 

Nisgas.  ^>-  J^yy  »-yy>^  ^yy  m.  64;  xv.  is,  2O;  xvii.  11, 
14;  xviii.  5.  "Protect."  In  all  the  cases,  except  the  first,  this 
word  is  followed  by  >VI  m;  and  in  the  first  ^^^  in  goes  before, 
a  character  perhaps  belonging  to  the  preceding  word,  which  I  do 
not  understand :  if  so  the  word  will  be  either  iwnisgas  or  nisgasni^ 
taking  the  nasal  either  first  or  last.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  this,  for  the  termination  as  would  be  the  usual  impera- 
tive: in  the  last-cited  case  the  first  letter  is  >tt  instead  of  />-, 
a  proof  of  resemblance  in  sound. 

Nissaya.  ^>-  t:<yy  ^  ^f^  I.  43.  "Nisaya,"  a  district  of 
Media. 

Niyakka.  />-  ^^ph  *"^^  ^^T  ^cviii.  4.  Notwithstanding  the 
irregular  orthography,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  we  have 
here  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  niydka,  the  Zend  nyako.  The 
first  letter  has  a  wedge  too  many;  the  last  is  quite  a  new  form. 
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aad  may  possibly  have  the  sound  of  kam;  the  wedge,  too,  is 
hardly  upright,  and  may  stand  for  ^,  as  the  inclined  wedge  does 
throughout  this  inscription:  the  following  stroke,  in  a  letter  which 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  ^^^9  is  niade  most  decidedly  per- 
pendicular. 

NT.  Jyy  11.  82;  III.  76,  86,  88,  89.  "Thee,"  "  thy;"  an  enclitic 
pronoun.     See  Grammar,  p.  69. 

Nlpifa.  Jyy  t^^  T^TTT  ^^^'  '^^*  ^^  ^®  °^*  ^^^^  whether  this 
first  letter  should  be  >TI  or  >vn ;  but  the  word  appears  to  mean 
"former,"  '^preceding;*'  the  Persian  lapruvd.  I  have  sometimes 
been  induced  to  connect  it  with  innifapata,  bat  it  is  only  a  guess. 

Nikti.  Jyy  •"TT^  '^^  111.83.  "Thoumayestbe."  Probable 
only;  kti  may  be  connected  with  kiti  in  kitinti,  q.  v. 

Nlvan.  ^  y^y  •"""!  11.10-1,60.  "Descended."  The  word 
b  nivanki  in  the  second  example,  the  additional  syUable  apparently 
making  no  difference.  It  appears  to  be  a  participle,  and  in  spite 
of  orthographical  difference  must  be  allied  to  Nivan^  above. 

Nabpunita.  ttj  ^^  !yy  ^^^^yy  ^^^'  ^®'  ^^'  ^'  ^'  "^abo- 
nidus."  The  >^>-  is  redundant;  in  III.  52,  a  different  ortho- 
graphy occurs.     See  "  Napuntta." 

Nabukntarrusar.  tS:|  yj^  ^|^  ^  S^yVy  ^'  ^^'  ^^'  "^^^ 
III.  37-8,  51-2,  59.  "Nebuchadnezzar."  In  the  detached  inscrip- 
tion D.  the  penultimate  letter  is  >>-^TT>>  ra,  and  in  Det.  1.  the 
word  is  written  "  Nabukutarsar." 

An.  *"^y«  This  character,  which  was  used  as  a  determinative  for 
things  celestial  or  cosmical,  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 
the  words  God,  heaven,  temi^e,  day,  month,  and  sea,  had  some- 
times certainly  the  sound  attributed  to  it,  though  there  appears 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  in  ^^^  and  ^v,  the  pronunciation  was 
more  like  that  of  the  vocalic  nasal  of  the  French,  than  the  decided 
consonantal  sound  of  our  own  language ;  in  some  cases  it  would 
seem  to  have  had  merely  the  sound  of  a.  I  have  conjecturally 
so  divided  the  words  in  dates  as  to  make  the  character  a  part  of 
the  name  of  each  month.  1  hardly  venture  to  connect  the 
Zyrian  En  with  this,  but  the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same.  It 
occurs  alone  in  v.  1.     There  is  a  valuable  note  by  Holtzmann  on 
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this  character,  io  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Zeitsohrift  of  the  Dentach 
Morg.  Gesellschaft,  p.  152.    See  ''Annap." 

Anuvas^orvana.  "^J  ^  y>-  ^|  J^  ^-^y  I.  16.  **By  night 
and  day.**  I  cannot  divide  the  words  with  any  certainty:  far  is 
defective .    See  '^  A  nnan  r 

Auiamasta.  ^^\  ^  ^^TT*"  T*^  ^""Tf-  "^nna^d-"  The 
evidence  for  the  pronunciation  or  non-pronunciation  of  the  initial 
is  here  pretty  equally  divided;  we  have  the  ancient  Persian 
Auramazddj  the  Zend  Ahuratnazdao,  and  the  Sassanian  Aura- 
mazdi,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pazend  and  Persian  Hwrm4tzd 
and  Urmazd,  with  the  various  Greek  forms,  on  the  other.  I  do 
not  allege  the  Huzwaresh  Anhumoy  as  I  donht  the  reading,  and 
even  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  language.  The  Greek  forms 
*OpofUL<rhii'i  and  *Qpfuaha9  represent  the  Babylonian  orthography, 
which  varied  considerably  in  the  same  age,  and  even  on  the  same 
monument.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  Scytbic  version  the 
epithet  ''God  of  the  Arian  people,**  added  as  a  distinction  to 
Ormazd,  when  other  gods  are  also  mentioned.  See  III.  77,  80. 
In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription,  the  name  is  written  thus  — 
►»^y   C:yy»-    \>-   ^►-yy  "Avarmasta." 

Anka.  "^y  >^y  III.  74,  75,  85,  88;  vi.  31.  "If."  Perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Wotiak  ka,  Appo  anka,  '' whatever,**  I.  19,  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  Ugrian  usage :  the  Wotiak  ka,  '*  if,** 
added  to  kin,  "  who,*'  makes  "  whoever."  See  Wotiak  Grammar, 
p.  67-8. 

Angaus.  ►•^y  >-^^<  ^  I.  H-  "The  sea,"  or  "river."  Last 
letter  is  y^  in  vi.  23.  Doubtful  if  allied  to  the  Turkish  dengiz^ 
and  Cheremiss  tangygh,  "  the  sea,**  or  with  the  Cheremiss  dn^er, 
"river.*' 

Ankik.  •"•^y  ^Jf^  ^T\^  ^^'  ^'  ^'"'  ^'  *^'  ^'  ^^'*  ^'  ^^"*  ^' 
"  Ankikka,'*  in  v.  3-4.  This  is  clearly  the  Tartar  kuk  or  kiuk, 
found  in  Turkish,  Mongolian,  dtc.,  meaning  "blue**  or  "sky," 
with  the  addition  of  the  celestial  determinative. 

Ankirint.  ►►y  ^yy^  '"TTK  ^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^rohMj  signifies 
"may  he  testify  to  thee.**  The  Persian  taUfU/a  or  moUfiya  is 
visible  on  the  rock  (see  Rawlinson  s  "  Notes,'*  p.  vi),  and  the  last 
Scythio  letter  may  represent  "  thee,"  though  it  is  doubtfully  read, 
and  may  be  ►m. 
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Antartwnti.  •-•-y  ^^  ^^^TT  ^^  ""1^  ^-  ^^'  '^^  ^^' 
tenoe  b  hini  arUarUdtUiy  in  Persian  i/ii  stabava,  and  the  meaning 
will  be  "  do  not  snpprees,**  or  something  of  like  import.  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  it  to  Y>-<  >^|fc  farti,  "to  conceal,''  notwith- 
standing the  altered  spelling  and  change  of  form. 

Antngahutta.  >^]  ^^  ^^>^  5=111  iz]  ^J\  I.  69. 
"  We  crossed."  The  first  person  ploral  of  the  verb  antuga,  with 
hu  instead  of  the  more  nsual  yu,  and  the  indefinite  ta;  which 
however  seems  redundant. 

Anam-tanata.  ^  ti^^  ^]  ^ff  ^^if  ^-^y  (?)  The 
goddess  Tanata,  Anaitis,  or  Neith.  See  the  Artazerzes  Inscrip- 
tion, p.  160. 

Anmons.  *^^^  '"^KK^  ]^'  "A  month,"  pM*tm.  The  cha- 
racter which  I  hare  arbitrarily  called  mon  is  obyionslj  the  Baby- 
lonian monogram.  The  first  ^^T  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  word, 
as  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  II.  47,  where  it  comes  after  a  word 
of  known  termination :  the  second  *"^Y  always  foUovring  T^ , 
most  I  think  serve  as  a  determinative  of  the  name  of  the  month, 
which  invariably  continues  the  sentence. 

Annap.  ^  ^  K^f  III.  77,  79;  v.  1;  vi.  1;  xvi.  1,  "God;" 
III.  79;  iii.  13,  "gods."  This  seems  to  be  a  crude  form,  used  in 
either  the  singular  or  plural;  with  the  ordinary  terminations 
another  form  is  used,  Annappi,  which  is  also  either  singular,  aa 
in  xiiL  1,  or  plural,  in  xvi.  26.  It  takes  the  plural  particle  in 
xvii.  21,  25,  Annappipa,  Hud  the  genitive  ending  in  xi.  3;  xvi.  2, 
Annappipana.  In  v.  1,  we  find  Annap  an;  I  suppose  the  second 
an  is  inserted  aa  intensitive. 

Appi,  III.  61,  represents  the  mutilated  Persian  Di.,., ;  and  the 
same  Di..,,  in  the  following  clause  is,  both  in  the  Scythic  and 
Babylonian  versions,  rendered  by  "  Ormazd."  Appi  must  there- 
fore be  "a  god,"  without  the  celestial  adjunct,  and  the  >-^T  in 
Annappi  will  be  euphonic  merely.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  Manchu 
apka. 

Annappatna.  ^  >-J:y  ^  ^(^  ^X^  11.47.  "Temples  of 
the  gods."    See  "  Anchiyan." 

Annan.  ^^Y  >-JlY  ^^T»  "A  d&yy'  pannim.  Always  used  (with 
one  exception,  II.  47)  as  the  day  of  the  month.    See  "Anuvas." 
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Anchiyan  annappatna.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  »^y  j-^J  ^{^  >-^y 
I.  47.  How  much  of  this  renders  "  the  temples  of  the  gods,"  is 
doubtful.  A  comparison  with  Ahatana  of  the  Artaxerxes  Inscrip- 
tion, induces  me  to  consider  annappatna  '^temples  of  the  gods," 
and  anchiyan  '^restoration/*  making  altogether,  with  the  following 
yutta,  "  I  restored  the  temples  of  the  gods."  Or  anchiyan  may  be 
"re-visitation,"  "re-dedication,**  derived  from  the  divine  an  and 
chiya,  "to  see;**  as  the  Latin  visito  from  video. 

Inbaluva.  ^^^  ^y  ^y  y^y  I.  72.  Either  a  postposition, 
meaning  "near,**  or  a  word  connected  with  the  Mongol  balu^  "a 
city,**^  and  Magyar yZx/u,  "  a  small  town.**  In  this  last  hypothesis, 
the  passage  would  read  "when  I  got  into  the  city  of  Babylon," 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  context,  or  "  when  I  got  to 
the  towns  of  Babylon,"  meaning  those  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
Zazan  being  on  the  Euphrates,  was  probably  one  of  them.  But 
the  Babylonian  version,  which  is  pretty  clear  here,  hardly 
countenances  this ;  the  Persian  is  defective. 

Inporugat.      ^^^   y^   ^|yy    ^^TT*^^    ^T     ^^' ^^'     See  "Fori." 
Inkanl     ^^^   .^y    ^     III.  75,  86. 

Inkannl.      ^^^  E^    ^     III    83. 

These  words  are  clearly  identical.  They  are  found  in  the 
following  passages :  Auratnasta  NinkanUni,  III.  75,  86,  both 
rendered  "  Ormazd  befriend  thee,**  and  yufri  him  inkanninti, 
III.  83,  "  him  do  not  thon  befriend.*'  Whether  the  root  be  inkani 
or  kaniy  is  doubtful;  I  think  kani. 

Inkanna.  E^^  J-YYYY  ^X^  IL  7.  A  postposition,  which  may 
signify  "towards;**  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  it  connected 
with  the  preceding  roots,  and  to  render  it  "friendly." 

Inta,  inti.  ^^^  ^*"TT'  FF?^  *"t^-  Sometimes  looks  like  the 
pronoun  "thou,**  bnt  probably  it  is  merely  the  personal  termi- 
nation of  verbs  of  the  second  person,  indicative  or  imperative. 
See  Grammar,  p.  80. 

Innakkaniva.  ^^^  ^X:}  ^"^  ^}  Kt  T^T  ^^^'  ®^'  ®^- 
"  Images,*'  "  figures."  We  may  have  the  same  root  in — 
^^^    ^^y    ^E*"    \y/^    ^^  *^®  Artaxerxes  Inscription,  1.  3; 


I  Marco  Polo*8  6a/ti,  in  Kanbalu  (City  of  the  Khiui)*     The  word  now  used  by 
the  Mongols  is  Balgatun,  in  the  Dictionaries.     I  know  not  if  balu  be  also  in  use. 
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but  it  is  a  mere  gness.     Colonel  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
it  represents  the  Persian  cXJul  "this."* 

Inni&pata.  ^^^  ^^  y^yjl  .-<  ^>-^  HI.  85,  86.  In  both 
these  passages  tJutp  innifapata  must  signify  ''as  long  as  thou 
livest,"  bat  I  cannot  analyse  the  word.  The  Persian  equivalent 
is  in  the  first  case  ydvd  jivdki/a,  "  as  long  as  thou  lirest;*'  in  the 
second  It  appears  to  be  utdmaiya  ydvd  taumd  ahatiya,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Scythic  version ;  and  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  the  following  paragraph,  where  there  is  certainly 
no  Scythic  equivalent. 

Innt.  ^^^  Jyy  II.  15,  17,  23,  39,  62;  III.  5,  41,  70,  71,  72,  74, 
76,  79,  82,  83.  "Not."  A  comparison  of  these  passages  with 
those  cited  under  hinif  will  shew  that  the  former  word  is  prohibi- 
tive, and  this  the  simple  negative.  The  nasal  is  negative  in  the 
Ugrian  languages  generally. 

Un.  tXl  added  to  ^YTY  ^t/,  forms  a  sort  of  accusative  case  in 
xiiL  11,  and  xv.  17.     It  is  detached  from  the  pronoun. 

Neni.     Jt:*-    ^»-.     See  "  Am,"  ^y.-^ . 

Noga.     ^^    •^TT'^^-      "'^^  ^ring/'  "carry,"  "send." 

Nogaya,  "  I  brought,  &c."  I.  46,  51,  63;  II.  74,  81 ;  L.  10. 

Nogas,  "  they  brought,"  II.  65. 

Nogaik,  "he  was  brought,"  I.  64;  II.  55, 

Ra.  >-^TY>-.  Perhaps  a  sort  of  verb-substantive  (?).  It  comes 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  paragraph,  in  the  detached  inscription  A., 
and  in  the  sentence  ankiri-ni  Auramasta  ra,  III.  69,  "  Ormazd  be 
witness  to  thee."  For  the  use  of  ra  as  an  indefinite  particle,  see 
Grammar,  pp.  66,  83. 

Rilu.     >-"yyy^    >^y .     "  to  wnte."     Magyar  iro;  Tamul  rlu, 
BUuva,  "  I  wrote,"  xvi.  24. 
JRilura,  "  I  have  written,"  III.  84-5. 
mius,  "he  wrote,"  xvi.  23. 
BOrnk,  "  written,"  III.  67,  70;  L.  7. 

'  An  examiiiation  of  the  Persian  text,  which  I  had  not  seen  when  the  above 
was  written,  ahowa  the  correctnesa  of  Colonel  Rawlinaon^a  expUnation ;  but  the 
adoption  of  a  Persian  pronoun  is  at  least  singular. 
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Rif&pi.      >-yyy^    y^yyy    ^y»-    m.  89.     "ToepoU.-      ThePeraan 

verb  18  mhatwoaj    perhaps   allied    to    the    Sanscrit    9f^    ''to 

destroy." 
.  .  .  rinti.     >^yyT^    EE^   *"t^*     ^  mutilated  word  ending  in  this 

way,  meaning  "  thoa  injorest/',  occurs  three  times  with  the  same 

defect,  III.  85,  86,  88. 

Rut^  5:^   yy^y     1.73.     "AgainsfC^)     SW  rtrfa*, ''against  me." 

Ruren."  t^^  ""^"^T  H.  49,  58-9,  <fec.  "A  man."  The  word 
loman,  existing  in  the  Mordwin  with  the  same  value,  induced  me 
to  give  the  power  of  ven  to  the  letter  ^^^^^y^  ^  ^^  before 
called  it  kpar,  because  composed  of  >**^>^  a^  and  *"!  par;  and 
I  now  think,  from  its  occurrence  with  the  indefinite  kir,  that  the 
terminal  sound  wfus  r. 

Ruvenyusakri.  ^  '^^•^T  ^TT^  V  "^^"^  ""TTTK  ^'  ^' 
"  Grandson."  I  have  inserted  pa  iu  the  plate,  because  there  is 
such  a  character  fia^intly  impressed  on  the  cast ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
only  a  mark  on  the  rock.  The  word  must  mean  "that  man's 
son,"  for  "  grandson." 

Rabbaka.  ^y^  ^  ^y  I.  64;  II.  56,  66;  III.  45.  "Chained." 
The  particiiple  of  a  verb  rahha. 

Rakkan.  y^l^^y  >^y  •"•^y  II.  54,  73;  III.  8.  The  name  given 
to  two  different  towns,  Boffd  in  Media  {Bhages  of  the  Apocry- 
pha), and  Rakhd  in  Persia.  The  reference  to  Media  in  the 
Persian  text  is  not  translated  in  the  Scythic  copy,  leading  to  the 
inference  that  the  town  was  weU  known  to  the  Scythians. 

Raskin,     yy^    ^Tf^    ^TT^'     ^^  "Yuvenpainraskimmas." 

Rasvintna.     yy^   ^^^    Jyy   >-J:y     iii.  13. 

Rasvanna.     yy^  ^    »-J:y     iii.  18. 

I  believe  these  are  various  spellings  of  the  same  word ;  or  at 
least  that  there  is  only  some  slight  grammatical  difference.  I 
have  translated  it  "  &voured,''  but  as  a  mere  guess. 

Arbaya.  >-^y^  ^y  ^yy  I.  H;  vi.  21.  "Arabia."  Takes 
fa  in  plural. 

Arpara.  »-^y^  ^<  ^^]^  I^-  ^^-  "Arbela."  PenoMi 
Arbira, 
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Art*,     ^^y^    ^^^n     ^^•3^-     "I  setUed,"  "caufledtbdwell." 
Artak.    ^-^T^    ^ff   >-^    II.  5.     "He  dweUed."     This 
is,  I  beliere,  the  neater  form  of  the  same  verb. 

KHavaHiya.  >-^y^  ^ff  tlfy^-  "^1^  ^^  III.  6.  "Ar- 
tavardija."  Nothing  remains  but  the  first  syllable  of  tho  name  of 
this  Persian  general.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the 
name  in  the  Scjthic  character;  the  last  half  of  the  word  resembles 
in  sound  so  closelj  the  name  of  the  brother  of  CarobTses,  and 
that  of  the  Snsian  people,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  connec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  orthographical  difference  both  in  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian. 

Artastana.  ^"^^  ^-Tf  XSf^  ^f^  "-^ly  x.  "Ardas- 
Uina.**    See  the  note  on  Inscription  No.  10. 

Arfumannis,  >-^]^  t^]  ^  ^*-  t^]]  III.  92.  "Arduma- 
nish;^  the  name  is  quite  lost  in  the  Scythic  Inscription. 

Arminiya.  ^-"^^  (JB^  <!'^  E^f^  I-  12;  II.  22.  "Armenia," 
'' Armenian.*'  Takes  ribV  as  the  indefinite  article  in  II.  22  and 
IILdO;  and  rain  III.  58. 

Arrauvatis.  ^^y^  -^-  <  y^y  ^yfc  t<yy  I.  14;  III. 
24,     25,     31,     34-5.         "Harauvatish"     (Arachosia,)     written 

-B]B  ^m  w\  -y^  -'yy  -  -•  ^^• 

Arrira.  .-^y^  >-yyy<  y^y  vi.  17.  "Hwira"  (Aria). 
Written  |j[^    ^yyK    ^    ^RT  ^°  ^'  ^^' 

Arriya.     ^y^    "^yyy^    ^ff    ^^-  ^^-       **^°  Arian;"   in  Persian 

Ariya,      Arrufihva,  in  L.  3,  probably  means   "in   the  Arian 

lan^niage.*' 
Arriyanam.      --^y^    '-yyy<     ^    --^ly    tz^^     HI.  77,  79. 

"  Of  the  Arians."     I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  transcript  of  the 

Persian  genitive  case  plural. 

Arriyaramm..     ^^y^    -yyy<    BS^fjf  ^^yy^   t-]]tz  --y    I.  4. 

"  Ariyaramna,**  the  great-grandfather  of  Darius. 
Anurinna.    >-^^  ^  E^^   ^-^^y    ^c.     "Athagina."     See  note  on 

Inscription  No.  10. 

Ir.     ^,     ^Hun,"  See.     See  Ghaamar,  p.  70. 
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Irtuva.  Jyyy  ,^  y^  |^|  III.  28.  The  beginning  of  this  woid 
is  qaite  clear  in  the  impression,  but  as  the  Persian  text  has 
Oadutava,  there  can  hardly  be  a  donbt  that  the  engraver  omitted 
a  wedge,  and  that  the  first  character  should  be  >-YYyY*  See 
"  Kantuva." 

Irtaksa^aa.  Jw  ^-^^  V  Y^  V  xviii.  poism,  "Artaxerxes." 
In  Inscription  xix.  the  character  >*TT^  is  inserted  in  the  third 
space,  making  the  name  Artakiksassa ;  unless  the  second  group, 
which  is  made  rather  in  this  waj  yvv  ^^^°  ^^^i  though  some- 
what sloping,  should  be  a  difierent  character.  On  the  Venice 
vase  we  have  also  the  **YYfe ;  but  the  second  group  is  tt»W- » 
and  the  last  but  one  an  irregular  heap  of  nine  small  wedges,  which 
might  have  been  Y^  ^TT* 

Irvael.  Jyy|  y^y  (s^](\  m*  31.  "The  possession,"  or  "dwel- 
ling-place." I  giro  this  meaning  from  its  probability  (see  note 
on  the  passage),  and  because  some  Ugrian  words,  meaning  ''to 
dwell,"  and  "  to  possess,"  have  a  resemblance  to  the  word  Irval, 
which  is  evidently  too  a  substantive  of  importance,  being  pre- 
ceded by  the  distinctive  wedge.  The  Zyrian  ol  is  "to  dwell," 
the  Ostiak  val  has  the  same  meaning;  the  Wotiak  ul^m  is  "a 
dwelling,"  ulem-wflem,  "  a  possession,"  and  mcy/,  "  gain,"  "  ad- 
vantage," &c.  Some  corroboration  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Vibanus,  of  whom  the  place  in  question  was  the  Irval,  held 
the  dignity  of  Satrap  in  the  coantry. 

Irsata.  J^  Y  ^^yy  III.  30.  "Arshada,"  the  fort  of  Ara- 
chosia ;  the  Irval  of  Vibanus,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Irsama.     Jyyy    ^    y^y    I.  2.  |  "Arshama," 

Irsamma.    Jm    U    ^Tf^  T^T    ^' ^i   the  grandfather  of  Darius. 
The  almost  certain  connection  of  this  name  with  the  word  fol- 
lowing, may  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  the  ancestors  of  Dariua 
were  of  Scythic  race. 

Irsarra.  Jyyy  Y  Jyyy  >-^yy>-.  "Great."  I.  1,  as  an  adjective. 
In  xi.  2-3,  and  xvi.  2,  we  have  akka  irsarra  anappipana,  "  who  is 
the  greatest  of  the  gods."  Used  as  a  substantive,  meaning  "chief 
leader,"  in  II.  8,  14.  17,  61;  III.  21,  30,  33,  generally  with  the 
distinctive  wedge.  In  vi.  9,  we  find  irsanna.  With  the  addition 
of  ikki,  the  root  becomes  adverbial  >^     ^     •"TT^     ^TT»^ 
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irMki,  ''greaUy,**  II.  18,  27;  HI.  26,  70;  aometimes  written' 
irsikif  xyL  W,  &o.  This  adverb  becomes  a  noun,  and  takes  the 
plural  particle,  irnki-fa^  "  the  many,"  "  the  people,"  Persian 
panmdm  or  panwandn^  vi.  5,  6;  xrii.  6-7,  &o.  The  root  will 
certainly  be  m*  or  itt,  and  is  allied  to  the  Magyar  erot,  "great," 
" mighty,'  and  Ostiak,  or,  "great." 

The  word  Artaei,  by  which  the  people  of  Persis  (not  Persia) 
called  themselves,  may  be  allied  to  this  root.  The  statement  of 
Herodotos  that  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  nomade 
Sagartiansj  some  of  their  very  peculiar  Tartar  customs,  such  as 
the  prohibition  to  wash  in  running  water;  the  very  great  differ- 
ence exhibited  by  Xenophon,  in  habits,  dress,  character,  and 
feeling,  between  them  and  the  ancient  Modes,  who  appear  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  of  the  Indo-European  race;  together  with 
some  other  facts,  of  which  it  is  necessa^  to  mention  only  the 
discovery  of  ancient  inscriptions  in  a  Scythic  dialect  in  that  part 
of  the  empire,  all  concur  to  induce  a  suspicion  (for  it  has  taken, 
as  yet»  no  greater  consistence)  that  these  mountaineers,  the 
ancestors  and  countrymen  of  Cyrus,  may  have  been  Scythians. 

Retakituva.  ^ttZ^'^  ty^f  {^^  ^]  ]^1  II.  56-6,  65. 
First  person  singular;  may  signify  something  like  ''  I  smote,"  or 
**  I  killed;"  or  it  may  be  a  noun  in  the  locative  case :  there  is  no 
Persian  equivalent  legible  in  either  instance. 

Reva.     fSSryy'-   f^f     III.  5. 

Revavanra.     ]tSz]]>'   f^gf   ^    -^^11^     "'•  24. 

I  despair  of  eliciting  any  meaning  from  these  words.  There 
is  no  Pwsian  text,  and  the  h>ots  do  not  appear  elsewhere. 

Reman.     fttyy>-    ^.     ** To  think,"  "consider,"  "remember."    This 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  the  Persian  text  or  Scythic  version  being 
always  one  or  the  other  defective.     The  Persian  root  however 
seems  to  have  been  man. 
Eemanti,  III.  67-8;  vi.  47,  "do  thou  consider.*"     This  gives  a 

consistent  and  probable  sense  in  both  cases. 
JRsmanta,  vi.  31-2,  "[if]  thou  consider;**  not  so  certain,  but  still 

not  inconsistent 
Remc^ri^  III.  71-2,  "he  may  consider,**  or  "let  them  consider:'* 

this  too  is  a  probable  reading. 

Revanni.  fE^yy^-  ^  K^  II.  11;  III.  3.  Looks  like  a  post- 
position, meaning  "with;"  but  the  Babylonian  S5iy  and  the 
Persian  vMa  compel  me  to  render  it  "  at  home^" 
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Lubaruri.  j^^  ^  r^ff  ^-Jfy^  II.  14,  22,38,  61,  80;  IIL  6,  22. 
"A  seryanV'  or  "subject,"  always  preceded  by  tEu^  **iny."  It 
takes  the  wedge  of  distinction.  LubatMw,  I.  1 5,  must  be  "  sub- 
jection;** luhavas  yuUdi^  '^they  made  subjection,**  "they  submitted*** 
The  yuHa9  here  is  active,  but  Uthavas  is  preceded  by  a  visible 
yY^y  ic^t  the  neuter  verb,  which  I  do  not  understand. 

Lufiiba.  5^y  y^yyy  ^y  I.  78.  "Retired,-  "went  back."  I 
have  no  doubt  the  defective  word  in  III.  32,  is  the  same;  the 
last  letter  is  gone. 

Lu  .  .  .  .  ya.  5^y  ^^^'|^  ^^  I.  48-9.  Must  signify  "  I 
restored.**  The  word  seems  irrecoverable.  In  tbe  Persian  text, 
the  corresponding  word  does  not  appear,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  much  in  the  clause  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfiic- 
torily  read. 

Lulvak.  ^y  {^^  y^  ^"^  I.  40.  "Dared."  This  is 
probably  the  meaning,  though  the  corresponding  Persian  word 
admrahmauah  hardly  comes  into  the  ri^^t  place. 

Lulne.  5^y  (^'^  ^^^  111.74,75.  "Record."  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  Persian  term,  hadu^am,  in  both  instances. 
See  Rawlinson's  "Notes.**  I  would  derive  the  word  from  rUu^ 
"  to  write,**  the  Magyar  iro* 

Luchogatta.  ^]  ^^  >.yy>^  ^]  ^^  H.  49.  "I  retired." 
The  syllable  lu  may  have  the  force  of  the  Latin  re.  See  "  Lu- 
faba^"  above. 

Alyes.  {^^  »-^  yjg  I.  48,  52,  58;  III.  81;  vi.  43;  xiii.  10; 
xvH.  10;  X.  "House,**  "family.**  Both  the  building  and  tlie 
people:  generally  has  ►  before  it. 

Saprakim.  Y  ^-y  y;::«-y  ^yy^  H.  19,  25,  &c.  "Battle." 
The  nearest  Ugrian  word  is  the  Magyar  hdbarusoff,  "war;**  but 
I  fear  it  is  hardly  like  enough  to  be  admitted. 

Sakka.      ^    »-Jg^  ^y     I.  14;  vi.  20,  23.     "The  Sac©."    Takes 

pa  in  the  plural. 
Saksabavana.      Y     ^^>^    Y     ^    yi^y    "^y      ^^- ^^-      "^ 

Satrap."    The  Peffsian  kkshairapdod,  with  ledondant  no. 
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Sftkri.  y  .-|g>.  i^yyy^  passm.  "Aaon."  In  the  Artaxerxes 
InBcription  written  ^  ^  *"TTT^  Sakarri,  The  Cheremisa 
^f^a,  Turkish  ogli. 

Satavalak.  ^  Jgi^yy  f^  ^^yj  .-^g,^  I.  72.  A  parti- 
ciple naed  as  a  postposition,  coming  after  the  word  Euphrates, 
meaning  ^'extended  along,"  like  the  Latin  secui:  allied,  I  believe, 
to  tfie  following  word. 

Satanlka.  ^  ^yf  ^  ^T  ^  ^>  ^^'  ''^^"  "wide," 
'^  extended.**  I  have  not  much  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word ;  if  the  value  here  given  be  correct,  it  €xes  the  signification 
of  the  word  api^a,  so  frequently  occuring  in  the  smaller  inscrip. 
tions. 

Sattarrita.      ^    ^^f   |^   ^\j^^   ^]]     11.  10. 

Sattarritta.      ^    t=]   y.-<   >-]W^  ^]  Jg^-ff     Detached  E. 

*'Khshathrita''  (Xathrites). 
Satuvane.      ^    ^  ^  ^f^     1.35.      See  "Evitu." 

Sathak.  ^  yr^yy  »-J^»-  I-  77.  Seems  to  mean  "were 
drowned,"  or  "  carried  away**  by  the  stream. 

Savak-mar.  y  yjgy  ^-^^  ^yy*^  I-  7-8.  "From  a  long 
time.**  The  termination  mar,  and  the  apparent  connection  of 
sarak,  satawatak,  and  even  sassa  and  sticho,  render  this  reading 
more  probable  than  Oppert*s  ingenious  version,  "  in  two  lines." 

Sara.  V  *^^yy^  ll*  ^8.  I  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make 
than  that  this  word  may  be  put  for  the  following  saraky  the  final 
k  being  elided. 

Sarak.  U  !^*"^T*  **  ^  *™^  {fi^>  French),  followed  by  an 
ordinal  numbed  with  the  article  and  postposition:  Sarak  i7-tm- 
vas'va,  "at  the  second  time,"  II.  28,  44;  III.  13,  36;  sarak  ni- 
m-nM-fw,  "at  the  third  time,"  II.  32.  The  same  word  will 
obviously  take  the  sense  of  '^  again,"  or  "  moreover,**  or  "  at  any 
time :"  as  a/nka  sarak,  "if  again,"  "  if  moreover,*'  III.  75;  vi.  81; 
appo  sarak,  "  what  at  any  time,"  xv.  14.  After  kutta,  in  iii.  22, 
the  value  must  be  simihur.  The  Wotiak  serak,  "forthwith,"  may 
h€  cbnnedted  with  sarak. 

fiasaa.  ^  ]^  ^  I.  6,  38;  L.  4.  "Former,"  "past."  the 
same  word,  applied  to  the  "deceaaod"  Bardei,  and  to  "ibimer" 
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time,  can  hardly  have  any  other  signification  than  that  given. 
The  ta  added  to  sassa,  in  I.  6,  makes  it  indefinite. 

Sacho.  U  YTY^  !•  6.  I  think  this  is  the  root  of  a  verh,  occur- 
ring in  the  first  person  plural,  sachohui,  '^  we  are  descended,"  or 
"  we  originated." 

Sira.  5^  »-^yy^-  "To  place,"  "fix."  This  is  given  doubt- 
fully, for  in  no  case  are  the  inscriptions  clear,  or  versions  positive. 
I  read  sira,  III.  45,  "I  fixed  [on  crosses];"  xvi.  28,  "I  placed 
[this  tablet];"  xviii.  4,  "I  placed  [the  statues];"  siras,  xvi.  21, 
'<  he  placed  [this  9tana{t)y 

Siyunika,  ^  ^TTK  ^^  ^T  ^'  *^»  *^*  Signification  is  cer- 
tfdnly  '' injury,"  but  the  reading  somewhat  doubtful. 

Suktas.     !EY  ^fe   yY^T     I.  13  ) 

»^'   ^J^    '•    '  l«Sogdia."    Takes |>a  in  plural. 

Sukta.     ^  ^^   ^yy    vi.  18j 

I  alter  ^^  of  Westergaard's  engraving  to  ^^;  the  cha- 
racter ^^  being  unknown,  he  thought  it  might  have  been 
intended  for  yY^  ku. 

As.  1^  I.  48.  Appears  to  represent  the  Persian  gaWumj  "a 
chaunt."(!) 

Aski.  ]^  ^J^  I.  39;  II.  20,  36.  "Moving."  Of  three  places 
where  the  stay  of  armies  is  recorded,'  all  having  the  word  chitd  in 
Persian  added  to  the  statement,  two  in  the  Scythic  version  give 
ashi  inm  yuttaa  as  the  corresponding  expression.  As  the  Scythic 
omits  this  in  the  third  case,  it  could  not  have  been  essential ;  and 
I  suppose  therefore  the  meaning  might  have  been  "stationed," 
"the  army  remained  still;"  and  I  translate  therefore,  "it  made  no 
movement."  In  the  other  case,  where  aski  occurs  in  a  different 
combination,  the  sentence  is  doubtful  in  both  languages,  and  other 
words  in  the  same  danse  are  unknown  in  Scythic :  but  "  moving" 
is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  context. 

A«ta.     |fe  ^     III.  65.     "It  shall  be."(?)      See  "Tarva." 

1  Colonel  RawlinaoD,  in  his  VoeabnUufy,  withdraws  tiie  tihiU  of  1.  28^  wfaieh  he 
hsd  restored  in  his  Analysis,  though  not  en  the  engraved  plate,  on  tiie  pleaof  want 
of  room;  but  there  is  a  defeetive  spaee  in  the  preeeding  line^  between  patana  and 
Afo,  where  the  word  might  have  stood ;  and  a  comparison  with  the  Spythio  II.  20 
will  show  that  it  ahnost  oertainly  was  there. 
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Aflngsrtiya.  ^  ^  t:]t^  "^l^  ^  II.  59;  III,  56.  **Sa- 
gartiam'*    Takes/r. 

Amm.  ]^  J^y  ^^J^TT*"  ^-  ^^^'  "•  2;  vi.  21,  "Assyria." 
Takes^.    Written  Aasuran,  in  II.  41. 

laparta.     J^   >-y  |^yy     vi.  22.      "Sparda."      Loetinl.  11. 

Iskutia.  tS^  ll^g  ^y  >-J^yf>-  vi.  24.  "Skudra."  The  ortho- 
graphy is  doabtfoL 

Iskninkakka.  ^^yy  ff^  ^^  ^]  ^^  ^y  Detached  K. 
''Sakuka^**  the  Scythian. 

Istana.  ^yy  ^^Yf  ^>^  ^*  ^I*  ^  monnment  of  some  sort; 
transcript  of  the  Persian  word. 

Isnisn!.  S:<yy  ^^  £<yy  ^  vi.  45.  •* Grant,"  "accord." 
Persian  daddtuva.  The  word  is  preceded  by  the  horizontal  wedge, 
and  can  therefore  hardly  be  a  yerb;  but  I  do  not  know  what  else 
to  make  of  it. 

Israsra.  J^yy  yy^  •'J^'"  ^1^-  ^^'^'  -  '^®  ^^^  denotes  a 
person  having  some  evil  quality,  which  Darius  boasts  he  has  not. 
The  Persian  original  is  lost. 

iMabfakrU.  t<^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^|^  ^|yy^  >^|y  „.  4.5. 
"  Chichakhraish,**  the  father  of  the  insurgent  Martins. 

Sauvin.     ^   ^   (^'^  ^^  paanm.    "By  favour  of."    See"Vin." 

Satis.  ]\  >-|fc  J^yy  II.  20,  36,  48.  "He  awaited."  If  this 
verb  may  be  allowed  to  signify  ^*  stay  away,"  the  next  word  may 
be  a  causative  form  of  it. 

Satuinta.  ]]  >-^  ^^  |^yy  vi.  38.  "Keep  thou  away," 
"avert."  The  Persian  word  corresponding  with  this»  containing 
the  root  aj,  is  very  likely  to  have  had  such  a  value. 

Sat^ana.     ^   "^  f|   >-^y     1.72.      "ZiWna,"  on  the  Euphrates. 
Savana.     ^  |^y  ^-^y     xvi.  22.      See  "At^avana." 

saipohus.   ]]  ^'^  y^  ^yyy  jt<yy  vi.  33-4.   a  word  with 

distinctive  wedge,  but  the  Persian  term  corresponding  is  lost,  and 
the  whole  passage  unintelligible. 
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Sinni.    ^%-  EEr^  ^^'     The  root  of  a  nenter  rethy  "to  oome." 
Sifiniky  "be  came,"  I.  73-4;  II.  50-1. 
Sinnifa,  "they  came,"  11.  24,  29,  33,  41,  45. 
kwnigat,  "  [untU]  I  came,"  I.  40;  11.  21,  37,  48. 

Sisn!.  ^^  tiyy  J^  iii.  16;  xv.  12,  15,  Written  with  the 
addition  of  m  in  xvi.  20,  and  of  no,  in  xt.  12,  15;  the  Persian  is 
mbam,  which  is  believed  to  signify  "  magnificent." 

Siyatia.  ^^  ^^  >-]^  C<yy  v.  6;  "^yatim"  in  vi.  3.  The 
transcript  of  a  Persian  word,  occurring  under  the  same  combina- 
tion in  all  ^e  small  inscriptions  :  "  who  gave  khiydtim  to 
man.'*  Several  guesses  have  been  made,  to  which  I  may  add  the 
following :  it  may  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  f^fV|  and  Zend  8hUi, 
meaning  the  earth  as  "a  dwelling,"  not  as  a  "  globe,"  or  "  world.** 
The  meaning  would  be  "  who  gave  the  earth  to  man  [as  a  dwel- 
ling]." There  is  the  objection  of  the  long  vowel,  but  I  see  na 
other. 

Sutsa.      1^   ^y   If     II.  25.      "Zna,"  a  town  in  Armenia.    The 

name  is  lost  in  Persian;  in  Babylonian  it  is  fcYV  dffff:  fcYY 
Zuzu, 

Sunkuk.     ^   dH[   yT^   ^fe     XV.  18,] 

J^II    'TT   TI.^  "^y^  'y  "Empire,"  "dominion." 

Sunuk.     ^  f^]f  t^     xiii.  19,  J 

The  varied  spelling  appears  to  shew  that  the  sound  of  ^^ 
was  ng, 

Su^.  ^TY  y^  L.  5.  One  of  the  four  objects  made  by  Darius. 
See  "  Atut." 

Sutavan.      ]gy|   ^TT   ^     ^*' '***      See  "Yafutavan." 

Sen.     TB^-       Root  of  the  verb-substantive. 

Senriy  "he  was,"  or  "they  were,"  I.  36;  II.  13,  69;  L,  4.  In  the 
first  and  second  case  the  Persian  has  aha;  in  the  others  there  is 
no  Persian.  There  are  faint  marks  of  a  letter  after  senriy  in  I.  36, 
but  too  slight  to  decide  upon.  In  III.  78,  where  the  plural 
"they  are"  is  required,  I  incline,  after  all,  to  read  appo  senripi, 
"who  are."  In  II.  1,  we  have  the  regular  conjunctive  sennigat 
after  kus;  in  II.  7,  the  same  after  avaslr,  Senpafa,  in  III.  72, 
must  be  a  past  tense  of  the  neuter  form. 

Senrit.  ^Jt  ►"fff^  ^  I-  66-7.  A  substantive  preceded  by  the 
horizontal  wedge;  must  mean  "  river,"  or  "  bank."    Sir  in  Chere- 
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miasy  and  Byrjd  in  Fimiisli,  ia  '^ shore/'  ''bank/  which  may  be 
a  slight  corroboration  of  the  sound  attributed  to  the  first 
character. 

Chi&.     ^yyy  ]^yyy     II.  s^^  ^5-^.      "Palace,"  "court" 

Chitu.     ^yyy   >-^    m.  86.     Apparently  an  error  for  "yechitu." 

CWspis.     ^yyy  J^  ^>-  t<yy     I.  4.      «Chishpish"  (Teispes). 

Chissa-      ^yyy     J^yy      y       rl.  H.      The  Persian   chitray  "the 

race." 
Chissantakma.     ^^yy  t^yy    ^    «-y    ,^^    y]gy     Detached  G. 

g^^  replaces  >-»^y  in  II.  59.      "  Chitratakhma." 
Chiya.     ^yyy   ^5:^.      "To  see." 

CUyas,  "  [the  people]  saw,"  II.  59,  66. 
ChiyainH,  "thou  seest,"  HI.  84,  85. 

Thap  ehiyasoj  "  when  he  saw,"  yi.  27.    We  have  a  subjunetive  in 
Mordwin  like  this;  sodasa,  "I  should  know;*  but  the  third 
person  would  be  sodasazo.     See  Von  der  Gabelentz,  p.  884; 
see  also  Grammar,  supra,  p.  82. 
Chiyamak^  "that  may  be  seen,"  xy.  15.     See  Grammar,  p.  88. 

Chotas.     yyy^     ^y^y     I.  48.      "The  religious  rites "(?)— the  Ahc^ 

charish  of  the  Persian. 
Chova.     yyyg    ]^y     m.  82.      see  "Afchova." 

Yanahi.  g^  ►-^y  y^  xvi.  22.  Transcript  of  the  Persian 
yanaiya,  but  I  know  not  its  meaning. 

Yafutavan.  ^fi!^  ^^  ^•"TT  ^  ^'  ^^"^"  "^^^  "^^  be  "I 
pray,"  though  it  does  not  look  like  a  first  person ;  but  we  hare 
hardly  anything  in  the  present  tense  to  compare  it  with. 

Yahutiyas.     ^y^  ^yyy    ^\t^    ^y^    J^yy     m.  l.      "Yutiyd." 

See"Ihutiyas." 
Yu.     »-yy^     xviii.  4.      "I."      Used  instead  of  ^yyy  in  the  Arta- 

xerxes  Inscription. 

Yu  is  also  the  root  of  the  remote  demonstrative  pronoun ; 

of  which  we  have  the  forms  following:  yupa^  "that,"  vi.   16; 

yupata,  xv.  20,  and  yupala,  xviii.  24,  "  that,"  indefinite;  yupipa, 

"  they,"  II.  11;  III.  41;  yupipana,  "  of  them,"  III.  72.     In  xv.  2, 

we  find  hupa. 
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Yofri.     >-yy^   ^  >-yyy^    pasnm.    «He." 

Yupo.  >-yy^  y^  I.  43;  m.  17,  is,  33,  45,  46.  « chief;"  "prin- 
cipal.'* Always  in  the  plaral,  yupo-fa,  and  in  the  same  combina- 
tion. 

Yupogat.  >-yy^  y^  •"TT*^^  ^^^-  ^^-  '^^^  analogy  of  the  pre- 
ceding word  would  lead  as  to  expect  a  verb  meaning  "  to  be 
elevated/'  "  despotic/*  and  this  is  consistent  with  the  context. 

Yntarvas.  ^-jy^  ^y^  y»-  vi.  35,  36-7.  Means  ^^that"  or 
"  then.**  The  inscription  is  mutilated  in  both  cases :  and  in  one 
looks  not  unlike  yupipa.  By  a  letter  recently  (Feb.  1853}  received 
from  my  friend  Westergaard,  I  find  that  in  his  MSS.  notes  he  has 
^y  y/  ^y>^y>-  in  l.  35;  but  this  affords  no  help,  and  is  less 
probable  than  his  published  transcript. 

Yut  ►-yy^  ^y.  "To  be,"  and  "to  make."  Extensively  used. 
See  Grammar,  p.  81. 

Yuttana  ^-yy^  ^y  ^yy  >-^y  m.  90.  "Utana,"  son  of 
Thukra. 

Yuttu.  >-yy^  ^y  *-^y  n.  22.   "i  sent" 

Tutro.  >-]]^  ^y  ^yfy^  1.63;  11.81.  When  joined  with 
the  verb  noffa^  "  to  move,"  or  "  lead,"  gives  it  the  signification  of 
"sending:"  the  word  has  the  distinctive  wedge;  it  means  appa- 
rently "  an  envoy,'*  and  must  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Yuvanis.  .^yy^  ^]  ^^  i<]^  I.  43;  II.  25.  In  the  first 
instance  corresponds  with  the  Persian  d4€hy  '^a  fort;"  in  the 
second  with  avakana,  "  a  residence.** 

Yuvenpa.  >-yy^  *"!^*"*^T  "^^  ^*  ^^'  "Thus,"  or  "therefore." 
Persian  avathd.  In  III.  67,  87,  the  word  may  be  synonymous 
with  yupa,  or  it  may  mean  "thus,"  "in  that  way,**  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dative  postposition. 

Yuvenpa-inraskimas.  >-yy^  >-^>^^  ►-<  ^^^  yy^  KTT^  T^ 
I.  5;  III.  78. 

Yupa-inra«kimma«.  >-yy^  «-<  ^^^  ^]^  ^y]^  ^yy^  ]^ 
I.  38;  III.  70. 

This  combination  is  lUways  equivalent  to  the  Persian  amhya- 
rddiya^  "  for  this  cause,'*  or  rather  "  for  the  cause  of  this."  Yu^ 
venpa  and  yvpa  are  clearly  identical  in  value  (perhaps  in  sound, 
yuppa) ;  the  nasal  may  form  an  incipient  genitive  like  the  in  of 
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luhfa-inna,  the  na  being  an  necessary  in  composition ;  roikim  will 
be  ''cause,"  and  vas  the  article.  Those  learned  in  the  Ugrian 
tongues  will  judge  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  conjecture. 
Ye.  »-^.  "This,"  or  "these."  Used  either  before  or  after  its 
noun;  also  alone.  It  means  certainly  ''  to  him**  when  put  before 
a  Terb.    See  Grammar,  p.  71. 

Yesi.  >-^  j^.  '^  Named,** '' called," /Himm.  J^  in  Gheremiss, 
is  the  root  of  the  yerb  "  to  call.** 

Yerim.     >-^   ^^  iz^^     11.55,65.      "Noee." 

From  the  Ugrian  ner  and  nyr  meaning  "  nose,"  and  the  words 
meaning  ''a  name,"  beginning  with  m  or  n^  in  all  the  Ugrian  and 
Siberian  languages,  I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  call  »>^ 
ne,  but  the  very  few  other  words  having  this  letter,  I  belieye  only 
>-fe   T^  and  /^Y^  ^fe    y^  9  afford  no  corroboration. 

Yes.  >-^  Y^  L.  5.  One  of  the  four  objects  made  by  Darius, 
preceded  by  ».  See  '' Atut.**  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  alye^,  which  means  either  '^a  house,**  er  ''a 
fiftmily." 

Yechitu.  >-^  ^^  >-^  passim.  "Thus."  I  belieye  we  have 
here  a  compound,  jfe  cMtu^  **  this  way." 

Yo?.  Jg^^  ^  I.  36,  42,  43,  &c.  "People."  Generally  used 
as  a  coUectiye  noun.  In  v.  5,  yofirra  means  "  mankind,**  and  in 
1.  7,  we  haye  the  genitive  yo^irra-na*  The  Scythic  word  olop, 
meaning  ''  man,**  may  give  a  very  small  amount  of  probability  to 
the  sound  attributed  to  the  character  ^^Y^- 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia. 
By  Colonel  Bawlinson,  C.B. 

In  the  nnmeroos  letters  and  papers  wLich  I  have  addressed  daring 
the  last  two  years  tcr  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
which  have  been  either  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  in  some 
instances  published  in  the  Journal,^  I  have  explained,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  snccessive  discoveries  which  I  have  made  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Assyria.  Those  discoveries  have  pretty  well  established  the 
fact  that  an  independent  empire  was  first  instituted  on  the  Upper 
Tigris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  B.C.  They  have  furnished  what  may 
be  considered  an  almost  complete  list  of  Assyrian  kings  from  the 
above-named  period  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.C.  625,  and 
they  have  farther  made  us  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of 
Western  Asia,  during  this  interval  of  above  seven  centuries. 

I  now  propose  to  state  the  results  of  my  researches  into  the  ante- 
Assyrian  period,  and  to  show  that  an  inquiry  which  aims  at  the 
illustration  of  history  from  the  local  monuments,  may  be  legitimately 
extended  in  Babylonia  to  the  patriarchal  ages.' 

As  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  sacred  chronology 
beyond  the  time  of  Solomon,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldees  on  scriptural  authority,  by  fixing  the  period 
of  the  Exodus  of  Abraham — still  less  shall  I  pretend  to  trace  back  the 
years  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  to  the  era  of  Nimrod,  and  thus 
obtain  a  date  for  the  building  of  Babylon.  The  gloss  in  the  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,'  which  describes  the  empire  of  Nimrod,  is  unquestionably 

>  Oatlines  of  Assyrian  History,  attached  to  tlie  AuniTersary  Report  for  1862. 

*  For  a  rewmi  of  the  argament  relatiDg  to  this  subject,  see  the  third  and  fourth 
lections  of  Prichard*8  Note  on  the  Biblical  Chronology,  appended  to  the  fifth 
Tolome  of  his  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 

*  It  hardly  reqnires  to  be  stated  that  the  first  portion  of  Genesis  consists  of  a 
namber  of  independent  documents,  each  qualified  by  a  distinct  title,  and  belonging 
to  a  different  age.  The  fragment  which  forms  the  10th  chapter  bears  the  Hebrew 
title  of  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  or  the  Genealogies  of  the  Noachidie,  and  is  probably 
of  the  very  greatest  antiquity,  imumuch  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  affiliation 
of  races,  and  is  independent  of  that  chronological  computation  which  is  attached  to 
the  Toldoth  Beni  Adam  and  Toldoth  Beni  Shem,  and  which  is  mdicative  of  a 
oomparatiTely  adranced  period  of  civilization.  Portions,  however,  of  this  chapter, 
such  as  the  13th  verse,  must  assuredly  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
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a  notice  of  great  geographical  value,  and  the  incidental  mention  of 
*'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees/'  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Jewish  race,  sup- 
plies a  not  less  important  item  of  ethnic  information ;  bat  to  build  a 
chronological  structure  on  such  foundations,  would  be  to  abuse  scrip- 
ture, rather  than  to  use  it.  I  prefer  at  any  rate  to  follow  profane 
history;  and  to  rest  content^  as  &r  as  dates  are  concerned,  with  mere 
approximations. 

Our  best  authority  on  early  Babylonian  history  would  be  un- 
doubtedly Berosus,  if  his  works  had  descended  to  us  entire ;  for  he 
was  a  priest  of  Belus,  well  skilled  in  the  learning  of  his  class,  and  he 
wrote  moreoyer  in  an  age  when  the  Cuneiform  character  was  still  in 


Hebrew  oeenpatimi  of  PhlestinQ,  raiee  ezplanalioiis  are  there  giren  wludi  could 
only  be  intelligible  to  parties  well  acqaftiBted  with  the  geogn^hy  of  the  proTiiice. 
The  roMons  which  lead  me  to  regiurd  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  yenes  as  a 
gloss  of  eren  Uter  date,  are  as  follows:— Istly.  The  general  tenor  of  the  document 
is  simply  that  of  the  affiliation  of  races,  while  at  Uie  9th  Yerse  the  ethnic  series  is 
abruptly  intermpted  to  introduce  a  popular  saying  about  Nimrod,  and  to  describe 
the  geography  of  Babylon,  neither  one  subject  nor  the  other  possessing  any  mterest 
for  the  Jews,  or  betog  by  possibility  within  their  cognizance  at  the  time  of  their 
passage  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  or  indeed  at  a^y  period  of  their  history  earlier 
than  the  Babylonian  captivity.  2nd]y.  If  we  accept  the  text  as  it  stands  at 
present,  Asslmr  is  anticipated,  and  transferred  from  the  line  of  Shem  to  that  of 
Ham ;  while  we  must  further  suppose  the  city  of  Babylon  to  hare  been  built  three 
generations  before  the  tower  of  Babd  and  the  confusion  of  tongoea^  in  which  latter 
event,  however,  we  are  expressly  told  (chap.  xi.  t.  9)  the  name  originated.  Srdly. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Babylonixm  names,  those  of  the  Assyrian  capitals  are 
all  comparatively  modem.  Calah  was  not  founded  till  about  1000  B.C.,  nor  was 
Nineveh  more  than  a  few  centuries  more  andent.  The  primaeval  Assyrian  capital 
was  A$$hur  or  BUa$ar^  and  the  name  was  not  exchanged  Ua  Bettn  till  towards  the 
dose  of  the  empire.  4thly.  The  Samaritan  version  is  well  known  to  follow  the 
Samaritan  text  in  general  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity;  yet  in  the  partieular 
verses  in  question  almost  all  the  names  are  altered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  transUttor  would  have  taken  such  a  liberty  with  the  passage,  had  it  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  the  inspired  text  At  any  rate,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sop- 
pose  that  the  Samaritan  translator  found  the  verses  still  retaining  their  origtmd 
form  of  a  gloss,  and  that  he  thus  interpreted  them  without  hesitation,  according 
to  bis  own  geographical  knowledge ;  the  example,  moreover,  which  he  gave  of 
explaining,  rather  than  transcribing,  being  followed  by  most  of  his  successors. 

I  will  only  add  that  these  remarks  are  not  penned  in  any  irreverent  spirit  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  Clievalier  Bunsen  has  ahready  fomiliarized  us  with  the 
idea  that  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah  is  a  mere  ^'  historical  representation  of  the  great 
and  lengthened  migration  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  races  of  mankind;**  and  there 
can  be  nothing  repugnant,  therefore,  to  the  religions  feeUng  of  the  age  in  the 
explanation  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  a  portion  of  this  document.  I  would 
refer  indeed  to  Dr.  Prichard*s  temperate  and  enlightened  note  on  the  Biblical 
Chronology,  already  quoted,  as  a  proof  that  the  severest  criticism  may  be  applied 
to  the  book  of  Qenesis  without  in  any  yn>y  impugning  its  cawnical  authority. 
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carreni  use/  and  when  materials  for  precise  information  in  regard  to 
dynasties,  names  of  kings,  and  chronological  dates,  were  thus  certainly 
at  his  disposal.  He  must  ha^e  been  in  faet  eb  well  qualified  to 
tabulate  the  fiabylonian  kings,  as  Manetho  was  to  classify  the  thirty 
dynasties  of  Egypt.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  only  one 
solitary  fragment  of  Berosus  on  primeval  Babylonian  history,  and  that 
fragment  is  imperfect.'  The  Germans,  it  is  true,  have  recently 
suggested  a  most  ingenious  method  of  restoring  the  text.'  By  sup- 
plying the  number  258,  for  the  duration  of  the  second  historical 
dynasty  of  Berosus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  MS.,  and  by  further 
designating  this  nameless  dynasty  as  Chaldssan,  they  obtain  two 
results,  the  coincidence  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious ; 
Istly,  the  date  of  the  institutioii  of  a  Chaldsoan  empire  is  assigned  to 
the  year  b.c.  2234,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  numbers  obtained 
by  Callisthenes  at  Babylon ;  and  2ndly,  the  aggregate  of  the  eight 
post-diluvian  dynasties  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  one  mythical  and 
five  historical  dynasties  preserved  by  Berosus,  and  two  others 
elaborated  from  history,  is  found  exactly  to  fill  up  the  great  cycle  of 
ten  sari  or  36,000  years,^  to  which  the  Chaldseans  are  supposed  to  have 
attached  so  much  importance. 

>  Berosus  flounBhed  from  the  tune  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  (b.c.  331)  to  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Soter,  his  great  historical  work  having  been  dedicated  to  the 
Utter  king  in  B.C.  279.  For  the  authorities,  see  MUUer's  Frag.  Hist.  Grsee.,  toI. 
II.  p.  492.  As  Cuneiform  tablets,  therefore,  have  been  lately  found,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  the  ancient  writing,  and  which  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus,  I  am  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  the  original  historical  records 
of  Babylon  were  accessible  to  the  researches  of  Berosus. 

'  This  fragment,  which  is  a  quotation  by  Alexander  Polyhlstor  from  the 
B€ttv\wvuiKd  of  Berosus,  was  first  published  in  the  Armenian  Ensebius  (see 
Aucher*s  Eusebii  Chron.  vol.  I.  p.  40).  Syneellus  (p.  78)  has  the  same  extract 
(copied  probably  from  Eusebius),  but  he  has  so  altered  the  numbers,  and  distorted 
the  entire  sense,  that  the  value  of  the  passage  is  lost.  It  is,  however,  to  this 
source  alone  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Berosus  having  mentioned 
the  name  of  Zoroaster. 

'  See  the  Rerum  Asayriorum  Tempera  Emendata  of  Dr.  Brandis  (Bonn,  1863), 
and  tlie  reference  to  Qut8chmid*s  Essay  in  the  Mus.  Rhen.,  given  in  p.  16. 

^  I  do  not,  I  confess^  find  it  anywhere  stated  that  this  cycle  was  known  to  the 
Babylonians.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  merely  inferred  that  as  the  Nerus,  or 
ordinary  great  year,  according  to  Josephus  consuted  of  10  Sossi  (60  x  10  =  600), 
so  the  astron(»nical  great  year  must  have  consisted  of  10  Sari  (3600  x  10  »  36,000). 
That  the  Babylonians  did  really  make  use  both  of  the  centei^mal  and  sexagesimal 
notation,  as  stated  by  Berosus,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  monuments;  and  from 
the  same  sources  we  can  illustrate  the  respective  uses  of  the  SartUf  the  Nerut, 
and  Sonus  in  the  calculation  of  the  higher  numbers.  The  phonetic  reading,  more- 
over, for  a  Son,  constantly  ooeors,  £T   ^uuY    T  Suau  in  the  angular,  and 
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The  German  caloulatlons  are  thus  tabalated  :— 

Yean.  b.c. 

Ut  dynasty  of  86  Chmldaeau  Kitigs       34,080     ...  34,618 

2nd         „            8  Median  do.         224     ...  2,458 

3rd         „          ll(Chald»an?)do.       (258)...  2,234 

4th         „          49  Chaldsan  do.     458     ...  1,976 

5th         „            9  Arab  do.     245     ...  1,518 

6th         „          45  Assyrian  do.      526     ...  1,273 

7th         „            8  Assyrian  do.  (lower  dynasty)  ...        122     ...  747 

8th         „           6  Chaldaean  do.     87    ...  625 

to 
538 


Great  cyde  of  36,000  years. 


What  I  dislike  in  this  scheme  is  that  it  blends  fabtiloas  and 
historical  numbers  in  a  common  category,  as  component  parts  of  the 
same  astronomical  system,  and  that  its  extreme  accuracy  further  girea 
it  rather  the  character  of  a  "  tour  de  force : "  what  I  like  is  the  con- 

^T  \|-~*  Sun  in  the  plural ;  and  though  I  have  never  yet  determinately  recog- 
nized  the  words  written  phonetically  which  represent  a  Nerus  and  a  Sams,  they 
will  no  doubt  be  discovered  in  time.  Sou,  or  Stut,  is  of  coarse  the  Hebrew 
W^Uhtfi  hut  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  Semitic  analogies  for  Ner  and  Sar,    To  give 

a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  Babylonian  sexagesimal  notation,  I  append  the  con- 
cludiog  portion  of  a  table  of  squares,  which  extends  in  due  order  from  I  to  60. 

'i'  ITT  «  T       -     sp?  <<<<<  T 
<f  ^<i<^     -     ^}  <<<<<  TIT 

YYY 

<<<<  yy  <  ???       -    ^}  <<<<<  Wi 


^<<<<  V  g         -    ^f  <<lc<  Sf 


V  -     ^}  <<<<<  1^ 

}   T 


tc<<<  gf  T  -     :?=?  <<<<<  ^ 
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nstency  of  the  restored  numbers  with  ordinary  life-tables^  in  yielding 
an  average  of  23^  years  (258-h11)^  for  each  generation  of  the  name- 


In  Roman  nomenUs  this  is  simply 

Sow. 

imiu 

43 

21  »  51'  or  2601 

45 

4  =  52>  „  2704 

46 

49  «  53^  „  2809 

48 

36  «  54'  „    2916 

50 

25  «  55>  „  3025 

52 

16  =  562  „  3136 

54 

9  «  573  ,,  3249 

56 

4  -  58'  „  3364 

58 

1  =  59'  „  3481 

60 

00  «  60«  „  3600 

Now  as  we  here  find  the  unit,  the  Soss,  and  the  Sar,  to  be  each  represented  by 
Yy  while  the  decades  of  each  series  are  indicated  by  /,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Babjrlonian  notation  consisted  of  a  double  recurring  series^  in  which  the  elements 
/  and  I  were  used  respectirely  for  the  decades  and  units  of  the  integers  of  60, 

Applying  this  system  of  notation  to  the  numbers  of  Berosus,  34,080  will  be  re- 

YYY 


"!« 


presented  by    m     \\    YTY  ,  which  I  should  read  as  9  Sari  and  29  Sott,  but 

which  may  be  equally  well  expressed  by  9  Sari,  2  Ken,  and  9  Soss,  the  very  words 
quoted  by  Syncellus  from  Polyhistor.  If  there  had  been  any  fractional  parts  of 
a  Sobs,  a  third  series  of  the  signs  /  and  T  would  haye  been  added.  There  was 
probably  also  a  higher  number  in  the  next  ascending  series  of  60  beyond  the  Sar^ 
which  gave  as  its  product  216,000,  and  two  of  these  periods  constituted  the  ante« 
diluyian  cycle  of  Berosus,  computed  by  Syncellus  at  432,000  years. 

And  while  I  am  now  discussing  the  notation  of  the  Babylonians,  I  may  as  well 
give  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  numbers,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Assyrian 
Tocabuhtries. 

]M-  M^  I-^^ 
«    =«<^TTT? 
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less  dyunBtf,  On  the  latter  gronnd  indeed  the  testoration  cannot  be 
far  wrong,  and  we  niaj  thns  assnme  it  ad  prored,  that  Berosas  dated 
the  commencement  of  his  second  historical  dynasty  of  Bahylon  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  twenty^hird  centary  b.c. 


Thatis- 

60« 

Sfussu  •    • 

ComMTe 

50  « 

Khmua    • 

.  .     DHtfpn 

40- 

rrba^  (or  Ma)     Uy^DH 

30» 

SUasa.    .    . 

,    ♦       DHtfW 

20  = 

Sinra(9). 

.  .         ^:d^ 

(perhaps  2  tens,  ai 

1  e«^a  is  1  ten) 

15- 
10- 

Khojnktiratx 
Birai  ,    . 

6o( 

JTAtfrnM  .    . 

.  .     ntttoH 

On  another  fragment  we  ] 

haTS— 

m 

^  =  JTT 

^TS('«^''^) 

m 

=  JTT 

^f 

V 

=  >-^m  -^ 

That  is— 

n 

=  JTi 

«=n?v- 

8. 

■  TnmoHm 

.  .  naojtf 

6' 

^  TMu{Ch»l)  .        r\f 

4t 

B  Rubu»    • 

•  •    i'?! 

2> 

B  Sunnu    • 

.  .     'ii^ 

These  readings  are  ralaaUe^  not  merely  for  their  Semitic  forms,  but  also  for 
their  grammatical  peculiarities. 

Mods.  Oppert  ooomaunioated  to  me  last  year  a  theory,  which  be  has  probably 
published  before  this,  that  the  use  of  the  Soss,  Ner,  and  Bar  orighmted  in  the 
minor  divisions  of  tune.  The  Soss  hb  supposed  to  be  the  hour  of  60  minutes ;  tlie 
Kar  (Arab. j\^)  the  day  of  10  hours;  and  the  Sar  (j^)  the  month,  containing 
60  of  these  10-hour  periods.  But  this  explanation  does  not,  I  confess,  appear  to 
me  at  all  satislkctory.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  a  decunal  horary  dirision.  I 
doubt  much  if  ")n^  or  X^  ,  although  used  fbr  the  day-%A/,  ever  designated 
a  period  either  of  10  hours  or  12;  and  I  question  still  more  the  existence  in  Baby« 
Ionian  of  the  Arabic  word  Shah^  for  a  month.    Haring  stated  that  the  phonetic 
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Ob  his  first  or  Medum  djnBsiy,  which  reigned  for  224  jears 
preykmslj^  I  shall  hare  much  to  say  presently,  bnt  in  the  mean  time 
I  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  this  approximate  date  of  B.C. 
2234^  for  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire  at  Babylon. 

That  this  empire  was  Semitic,  and  that  it  superseded  a  S<^hic 
occupation  of  Babylonia,  I  infer  from  many  circumstances.  The 
astronomical  obseryations  which  Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from 
Babylon,^  and  which  ascended  to  1903  years  before  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  Alexander  (331  +  1903=2234),  were  certainly  recorded 
upon  cuneiform  tablets,  and  these  tablets  seem  in  Babylonia  to  hare 
been  introduced  by,  and  to  have  exclusirely  belonged  to,  a  Semitic 
priesthood;'  at  least,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  the 
inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Chaldaoa  bear  the  same  monograms  for 
the  gods,  the  same  names  of  countries  and  cities,  the  same  titles  for 
the  kings;  and  although,  as  might  be  expected  when  the  inquiry 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  thousand  years,  there  are  sensible 
varieties  of  language,  still  the  structure  is  throughout  Semitic,  and 
the  relics  may  be  thus  determinately  assigned  to  kindred  branches  of 
the  flame  stock.     Whether  the  name  of  Chaldsdan  or  Aramaean,  or 

fomis  of  Xer  and  Sar  are  still  desiderata,  I  may  add  that  in  two  passages  of  the 
Asqrtian  syllabaiy  ^iil  ^^  ^^TTT  ^^"*  ^  ffiren  as  the  phonetic  {dural 
for  a  very  complicated  monogram  i^Tjfy^jST,  which  is  explained  in  the  left 
hand  cdamn  as  ^  ^^   ^Jjj^  Ifuduny  a  term  perhaps  allied  to    ^ft  ^^^ 

aia,tfaoDgfa  the  hiitial  sibilant  is  of  a  different  class  I  whether  jjfy  ^  ^^TTT 
Indeed  does  really  represent  the  Niyp  of  Berosos  I  consider  exiremely  dottbtfal. 

>  See  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  it  p.  123.  There  is,  I  believe,  also 
an  allosiim  tb  this  date  in  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes;  bnt  1  haTo  not  the 
authority  to  refer  to  at  Baghdad. 

*  1  hare  not  made  mneh  progress  as  yet  Sn  reading  the  primitiye  Babylonian 
mannseripts ;  Indeed,  nntll  withm  these  few  days,  1  have  not  had  sufficient  mate, 
rials  at  my  disposal ;  for  the  bricks  and  seal  cylinders  contain  nothing  but  names 
and  titles  expressed  by  arbitrary  monograms,  and  afford,  therefore,  very  little 
insight  into  a  language.  Now,  therefore,  that  I  hare  received  llr.  LoftU8*lB  col- 
lection of  primitive  Chaldsean  tablets  from  Senkereh,  I  hope  to  make  good  progress. 
I  already  see,  indeed,  that  the  same  pronouns  and  particles  occur  as  in  the  Uter 
Babylonian,  and  that  the  verbs  and  participles  are  formed  in  the  same  manner ; 
so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  language  to  be  Semitic ;  and  this, 
be  H  observed.  Is  In  opposition  to  my  former  opinion,  which,  from  the  want  of 
such  evidence,  questioned  the  Semitic  affinity  of  the  language.  Although  it  was 
always  dear  that  the  same  monograms  expressed  the  same  ideas,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  same  phonetic  terms  were  employed  in  the  two  languages; 
indeed,  the  analogous  comparison  of  the  Armenian  with  the  Asryriin  rather  led 
to  a  eontrary  eonclusionk 
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even  Eljmia^an,^  may  be  most  appropriately  applied  to  ibe  colonists 
who  first  introdaced  the  art  of  writing,  we  cannot  at  present  decide — 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and 
that  they  first  rose  into  power  in  Babylonia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twenty-third  century  B.C.* 

*  The  ethnic  ehancter  to  be  asagned  to  the  Eljoueens  still  oontinues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  obscure  qaestions  connected  with  coneifonn  research.  Elam  ia 
allied  with  Asshar  and  Aram  in  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  and  a  Semitic  origin 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  prored;  but  the  natire  inscriptions  of  Susa  and 
Elymais  are  undoubtedly  written  in  Scythic  dialects,  more  neariy  related  to  the 
language  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual  Aduemenian  records,. than  to  any 
other  class  of  cuneiform  documents.  As  these  inscriptions,  moreorer,  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  antiquity,  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  Semitic  Elymeeans  gare 
way  to  Scyths  before  the  historic  period,  and  that  these  latter  inherited  the  name 
as  well  as  the  country  of  the  race  which  they  had  dispossessed.  In  fact,  I  conceire 
the  same  irregular  nomenclature  to  hare  prevailed  in  Susiana,  although  reversed 
in  its  application,  which  has  often  been  remarked  upon  in  Syria.  In  that  country, 
the  Hamite  or  Scythic  name  of  Sidon  was  retained  after  the  city  was  peopled  by 
the  Semites,  in  Susiana ;  and  the  Semitic  title  of  Elam  was  preserred  after  the 
country  was  peopled  by  the  Scyths. 

'  I  hare  recently  met  with  a  date  which  confirms,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  the  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  numbers  of 
Berosos.  I  had  always  been  aware,  of  course,  that  Pliny,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
invention  of  writing,  quoted  the  authority  of  Berosus  and  Critodemus  for  assigning 
to  the  Babylonian  stelUr  observations  an  antiquity  of  480  years—''  ex  quo  apparet 
letemus  literarum  usus  ;**  but,  as  I  presumed  these  numbers  to  refer  to  the  age 
of  Berosus,  and  thus  to  ascend  no  higher  than  the  eighth  century,  I  could  only 
suppose  some  fatal  corruption  of  the  text.  On  re-examining,  however,  the  passage  of 
Pliny^  I  see  quite  clearly  that  the  numbers  of  Berosus  refer  to  the  era  of  Phoro- 
neus,  and  record,  in  fact,  a  genuine  Babylonian  date  adapted  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  "  AnticUdes,"  says  Pliny,  *'  reports  that  letters  were  invented  in  Egypt 
by  a  certain  man  of  the  name  of  Menon,  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  who  was 
the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece,  and  endeavours  to  prove  tltis  from  the  monu- 
ments ;  but  Epigones,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first-rate  authority,  maintains  that  the 
Babylonians  had  recorded  their  sidereal  observations  inscribed  on  tablets  of  baked 
clay  for  720  years  [before  that  era]  ;  and  even  Berosus  and  Critodemus,  who  are 
the  most  moderate  calculators,  say  for  480  years,  from  which  we  may  infer  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  use  of  letters.'*  (See  Plin.  Nat  Hist,  lib.  vii.  e.  66.) 
Now,  as  Clinton,  from  a  very  large  field  of  induction,  and  irrespectively  altogether 
of  the  coincidence  I  am  about  to  mention,  has  fixed  the  age  of  Phoroneus,  as 
understood  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  B.c.  1753,  we  have  an  exact  identity  between 
the  numbers  of  Berosus  and  Callisthenes;  1753  +  480,  and  330  +  1903,  giving  the 
same  result  of  b.c.  2233,  for  the  primitive  Semitic  era  of  Babylon.  In  the  text 
I  have  followed  the  Germans  in  pUusing  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babylon  in  b  c. 
331,  instead  of  in  330,  which  is  the  usual  chronological  date,  and  there  is  thus  the 
difference  of  a  year  in  the  Babylonian  epoch ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
numbers  of  Epigones,  which  exceed  those  of  Berosus  by  240  years  (or  by  230,  if 
we  follow  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny),  include,  no  doubt,  the  Median  dynasty, 
which  preceded  the  Semites  in  Chaldiea,  the  durati<m  of  which  was  calculated  by 
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There  ia  still  another  Greek  date  for  the  bailding  of  Babylon, 
or,  as  I  would  rather  understand  the  passage,  for  the  institution  of  a 
Semitic  empire  on  the  Euphrates,  which  has  hardly  receiyed  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.  Philo  Byblius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Stephen,^ 
contradicts  the  statement  that  Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis,  and 
observes  that  it  was  in  reality  1 002  years  older  than  the  Assyrian 
queen.'  This  remarkable  number  evidently  implies  an  attempt  at 
definite  chronology,  and  what  that  clironology  was  we  may  infer 
from  an  independent  statement  of  the  same  author,  that  Sanchoniathon 
lived  under  Semiramis,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war.' 
Now  the  Trojan  epoch  was  variously  calculated  by  the  Greeks,^  a 
period  of  above  two  centuries  intervening  between  the  lower  date  of 
Callimachus,  and  the  higher  date  of  Duris.  The  best  authorities, 
however,  place  it  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C. ;  the  Parian 
marble  in  1219;  Hellanicus  in  1229;  and  1002  added  to  this 
latter  number,  will  give  the  date  of  B.C.  2231 ;  which  accordingly 
differs  by  only  three  years  from  the  Babylonian  era  of  Callisthenes. 
That  Philo  really  also  intended  to  assign  this  approximate  date  to  the 
building  of  Babylon,  may  be  gathered  from  his  special  notice  of 
Semiramis  being  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy;  for  the 
Assyrian  empire  actually  coqimenced  in  b.c.  1273;^  and  as  Semiramis, 
according  to  the  popular  tradition,  was  the  second  monarch,  succeeding 
Ninus  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  her  supposed  era  of  b.c. 
1221  would  fall  within  the  period  assigned  by  the  Parian  marble  to 
the  Trojan  expedition. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  extract  dates  from  barren 

Berosns  ftt  224  or  234  yean ;  but  it  may  (tavly  be  questioned,  in  the  absence  of 
all  local  evidence,  if  the  Scyths  really  recorded  their  observations  upon  tablets. 
Consalt  Clinton*8  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  I.  pp.  9,  139,  and  282. 

>  Stephen  de  Urbibos,  in  voce  BatvXtav, 

3  The  ralae  of  this  quotation  is  of  course  impaired  by  the  discrepant  numbers 
of  Enstathios,  who,  in  his  commentary  on  verse  1005  of  the  Periegesis  of  Diony- 
sins,  writes  the  date  in  full,  x^^'O'C  ^KToKooioigy  so  that,  whether  he  followed 
Stephen  or  Philo,  he  must  have  read  the  nombers  fa»'  instead  of  ^—1,800  years, 
however,  before  the  Trojan  war  falls  in  with  no  era  whatever ;  and  Eustathius, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  was  misled  by  a  textual  error.  See  MUller's  Greek 
Fragments,  Vol.  III.  p.  575. 

s  See  Qaisford's  Ens.  Pc  Ev.  1,  9,  2;  and  HUller*s  Fragments,  Vol.  III. 
p.  663. 

*  For  the  Trojan  era  I  have  merely  consulted  Clint<m*8  Fasti  Hellenic!, 
Vol.  I.  p.  123;  Larcher*s  Herodotus,  tom.  VII.  p.  352-404;  and  Mttller*8  Frag- 
ments, Vol.  I.  p.  571. 

*  That  is,  747  +  526,  according  to  the  computation  of  Berosus  preserved  by 
Polyhistori  as  already  quoted. 
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catalogues  of  kings,  or  io  quote  the  results  obtidned  firotii  suck  cata- 
logues by  professed  chronologers ;  for  eyeu  where  the  numbers  come 
out  satisfactorilj,  we  have  the  consciousness  that  much  is  due  to 
manipulation  and  systematic  arrangement.  This  remark  applies 
especiallj  to  the  Assyrian  canon  of  Ctesias,  and  to  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  by  his  followers ;  that  is,  by  Diodorus  and  ^milius 
Bura,  by  Castor  and  Cephalion,  and  especially  by  Eusebius  and 
Byncellus.  Historically  this  famous  canon  is  almost  worthless,  the 
small  ingredient  which  it  contains  of  traditionary  truth  being  in- 
sufficient to  leaven  the  general  mass  of  fMe,  Chronologically  too, 
since  it  depends  for  its  closing  point  upon  two  events  which  are 
entirely  fictitious — namely,  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  under  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  the  synchronous  establishment  of  an  independent  Median 
dynasty*— and  since  the  duration  of  the  several  reigus  which  form  this 
latter  supposititious  dynasty  constitutes  the  only  link  of  connection 
between  the  eariy  Assyrian  series  and  the  era  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon, 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  general  result  in  assigning  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Semitic  empire  to  the  close  of  the  twenty-third  centuiy 
B.O.,  is  liable  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  happy  coincidence^ — at  any 
rate  this  general  accuracy  cannot  be  held  to  authenticate  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  details,  nor  even  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  numbers 
employed.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  Gtesias,  independently  of  all 
adjustment  of  his  numbers  to  the  first  Olympiad,  really  placed  the  era 
of  Ninus  at  an  interval  of  one  thousand  years  above  the  Trojan 
expedition,  then  we  might  accept  his  authority  as  indicating  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  thus  affording  a  valuable  corroboration  of  the 
date  already  obtained  from  Philo  for  the  building  of  Babylon  ;  but  it 
is  equally  doubtful  whether  this  statement  belong  to  Ctesias,  and 
whether,  if  it  be  his,  it  do  not  proceed  from  computation  rather  than 
from  an  independent  source.'    As  a  general  rule,  indeed^  we  may 

>  The  AfltyriAn  reigns  of  Cterias,  with  thetr  respecUre  duration,  and  ^  period 
at  which  the  dynasty  closed,  were  differently  compated  by  aU  the  chronologers, 
although  they  drew  their  information  from  the  same  source.  The  calculation  of 
Syncellus  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  though  quite  wrong  in  its  details ;  for,  by 
assigning  the  close  of  the  empire  to  b.c.  826,  under  Ariphron  at  Athens,  and  by 
computing  its  duration  at  1460  years,  he  obtains  the  date  B.a  2285  for  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  if  f^om  this  number- we  deduct  56  yean  for  the  reign  of  Bolus, 
we  hare  B.a  2230  for  the  era  of  Ninus,  which  only  differs  by  four  years  from  the 
Babylottian  date  of  Callisthenes.    See  Clmton*B  Fast  Hell.,  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 

*  Clinton  belieTes  the  statement,  which  is  only  found  in  Diodorus,  to  proceed 
from  Ctesias,  and  eyen  specnUtes  that  Ctesias,  like  his  contemporary  Isoerates, 
placed  the  fall  of  Troy  a  few  years  below  the  epoch  of  Eratosthenes  (Fast. 
Hell  I.  268) ;  but  I  should  rather  ascribe  the  calenlation  to  Diodorus  himself, 
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usnme^  I  think^  th*t  tbe  many  relatlye  dates  in  the  oanon  which 
oonneet  Qreek  and  Assyrian  history,  and  which  are  thtu  so  often  eited 
as  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  lists,  were  obtained  either  by 
Ctesias  or  his  copyists,  from  the  simple  calcnlation  of  the  numbers 
assigned  arbitrarily  to  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings  of  Ninereh,  as 
oenipared  with  the  standard  epochal  dates  of  Qreece ;  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Hebrew  synchronisms  were  certainly  added  by  later 
christian  compilers  from  a  collation  of  the  same  nnmbers  with  the 
received  scripture  chronology.^  Although,  howerer,  I  thus  summarily 
reject  both  the  authorities  and  the  facts  of  Otesias,  I  hare  no  donbt 
but  that  at  particular  points  a  glimmering  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
his  scheme  of  Oriental  history — ^he  was  aware  for  instance  that  a 
Median  kingdom  independent  of  Babylon,  followed  on  the  destruction 
«>f  NineTeh — he  had  also  heard  of  the  domestic  reyolution  at  Nineveh 
(in  B.C.  747),  which  put  an  end  to  the  original  imperial  family,  and 
eubstituted  the  lower  dynasty  in  its  place--4ie  was  perhi^  even 
acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Semitic  claim  to  antiquity, 
.  and  thus  adjusted  his  numbers  so  as  to  fall  in  approximately  with  the 
true  dates  ]  but  he  was  guilty  of  gross  errors  both  of  omission  and 
commission^he  confounded  in  the  first  place  Assyrian  with  Baby- 
lonian dominion,  and  he  supplied  all  details  both  of  nomenclature  and 
chronology,  with  a  single  exception,'  from  his  own  unassisted  imagi- 
nation. 

That  Otesias,  at  the  head  of  his  history,  had  substituted  an  Assy- 
rian for  a  Babylonian  empire,  was  alvrays  to  be  suspected  from  his 
placing  the  capital  of  Ninus,  and  his  place  of  sepulture,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  instead  of  on  the  Tigris  f  as  well  as  from  his  subsequent 

nnce  it  is  not  mentioned  ^ther  hy  Eosebias  or  Syncelliu,  and  is  even  at  varianee 
with  their  nmnbers. 

*  The  Greek  synchronisms  are,  the  war  of  Penens  and  Baeohns,  tfie  Aigo- 
niuitio  expedition,  the  Trojan  war,  the  era  of  Lycurgus,  &c  The  principal  scrip- 
tonl  dates  are,  for  the  birth  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodns  from  Egypt,  calcnhited 
aeeordlDg  to  the  nnmbers  of  the  Septoagint;  but  the  canon  of  BoseUits  of  oonrse 
aims  at  a  complete  seheme  of  general  oomparatifo  chronology  from  the  most 
ancient  times  to  his  own  days. 

*  This  solitary  instance  of  accuracy  In  regard  to  names  is  In  the  notice  of 
Bolochns  and  Semiramis  (or  PA«/tiM  and  Sammuramii)  and  their  being  followed 
by  Botaiar  (or  TVyAUA  Pofoitor),  but  in  this  case  CTen  it  Is  donbtfol  if  Ctesias 
recognised  a  change  of  dynasty;  for  Agalhias  and  SyneeUns,  although  using 
nearly  the  same  names  that  are  fonnd  in  Ctesias,  qnote  Bion  and  Polyhistor  as 
thdr  authorities  for  the  rerolution. 

*  As  Diodoms  also  pUces  the  ci4>ital  of  Sardam^os  on  the  Eaphrates,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  this  radical  geographical  error  in  Ctesias*  notice  of 
NincTeh  %  but  Kieolaas  of  Damascus,  who  also  follows  Ctesias  in  his  account  of 
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account  of  the  magnificent  works  of  Semiramis  at  Babyloni  rather 
than  at  Ninereh.  The  error  was  rendered  still  more  probable^  hy 
the  near  coincidence  of  his  era  of  Ninus  with  the  Babjlonian  date  of 
Berosus.  It  is  proved,  I  now  venture  to  affirm,  as  far  as  such  questions 
admit  of  demonstration,  by  the  identification,  through  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  of  the  leading  exploit  of  the  so-called  Assyrian  king,  with 
that  ethnic  reyolution  which  in  reality. established  Semitic  supremacy 
in  Babylonia ;  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  inscriptions 
that  the  primsdval  seat  of  empire  was  in  Chaldsea,  and  that  Assyria 
was  a  tributary  or  subordinate  government  for  at  least  one  thousand 
years  after  the  age  of  the  pretended  Ninus.  Unless,  indeed,  the  entire 
chronological  structure  of  Otesias  is  to  be  discarded  as  an  absolute 
fiction,  the  only  possible  explanation  of  his  system  seems  to  be  that  he 
employed  the  names  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  as  mere  eponyms  for 
the  Semitic  race ;  and  that  under  the  hyperbole  of  their  wonderful 
achievements,  he  disguised  the  simple  historical  fact  of  the  supersession 
of  Scythic  by  Semitic  power  in  Ghaldaea  and  Babylonia. 

This  ethnic  supersession,  I  conceive  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
been  the  most  important  political  revolution  of  the  ancient  worldi 
and  I  proceed  accordingly  to  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Antb-Sbmitic  Period. 

If  we  examine  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from 
their  heroic  myths,  we  trace  everywhere  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Scythic  dominion  of  Asia,  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Justin 
assigns  to  this  dominion  a  specific  duration  of  1500  years  before  it 
was  overthrown  by  Ninus,  but  a  much  higher  antiquity  may  be 
inferred  from  other  authorities.*  The  Scythic  supremacy  was  farther 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  religion,  probably  the  worship  of  the 
elements  (and  of  fire  in  particular)  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 

the  taking  of  Nineveh;  names  the  river  correctly  the  Tigris,  and  it  thus  seems 
probable  that  Ctesias,  in  his  first  description,  where  the  river  Euphrates  is  twice 
mentioned,  really  alludes  to  a  capital  of  Ninus,  distinct  from  the  Ass^Tian 
Nineveh.  The  German  geographers,  indeed,  upon  these  grounds,  often  place  a 
<<  vetus  Ninns  '*  on  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon.  If  the  primeeval  capital  of 
Ctesias,  however,  have  any  historic  identity,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  at  Warka  or 
Hngheir ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  where  canals  of  irrigation,  the  invention  of  a  later  age,  were 
requisite  for  the  production  of  com  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 

1  Epiphaniurand  the  chronologers  define  "  Scythism  **  as  the  period  extending 
from  the  flood  to  the  age  of  Peleg  or  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham;  and 
Plutarch  and  Pliny  aUnde  to  the  same  period  of  exteme  antiquity,  when  they 
place  the  age  of  the  S^rthio  Zoroaster  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
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eonirasted  with  idolatry,  and  the  period  thereforei  daring  which  it 
prevailed,  was  named  ^tcvOiafko^  by  the  Christians,  who  classified  the 
religions  epochs  of  the  world,  and  who  have  certainly  preserved  many 
old  fragments  of  great  valne.^  With  this  religion,  again,  was  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  which  the  Greeks  translated  *'  the 
star-worshipper :  "*  wherever,  indeed,  we  meet  with  notices  of  a 
primitive  Zoroaster,  the  allusion  is,  I  think,  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  early  Scyths,  who  preceded  the  Semitic  idolaters;  and  the 
extraordinary  confusion  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks,  with 
regard  to  the  age  of  this  personage,  is  to  be  explained  probably,  by 
the  double  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  ideas  which  the 
name  represented,  that  is  by  the  existence  of  the  elemental  worship 
before  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire,  and  by  the  restoration  of 
the  same  faith,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  hMh  which  went  by  the  same 
name,  by  the  Achsemenians,  after  the  Semitic  doctrines  had  been 
dominant  for  about  seventeen  hundred  years.  Now,  although  Justin 
appears  to  distinguish  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Scythians  and  the 
war  of  Ninus  with  Zoroaster,  and  although  the  latter  name  is  replaced 
by  Oxyartes,  in  the  garbled  extracts  from  Ctesias  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  yet  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  proved,  that  this  so-called 

*  I  refer  especially  to  Epiphonius,  John  of  Malala,  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  John  of  Antioch,  Cedrenus,  &c. 

'  Diogenes  Laertios  (L  8,  de  Magis),  quoting  Hermodoms  and  Dinon.  Nome* 
lOos  explanationa  have  been  given  of  the  etymology  of  thia  name  by  Bochart, 
Kireher,  and  others,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  Gh»ek  trausbtion,  and 
all  referring  to  Semitic  sources  (See  Stanley's  Philosophy,  p.  758) ;  but  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  present  age  seems  to  prefer  an  Arian  derivation,  and  to  agree 
with  Buruouf  in  referring  all  the  Greek  forms  to  the  Zend  word,  Zarath^uihira^ 
'^  tha  possessor  of  yellow  camels.**    I  yenture,  however,  to  revive  the  Semitic 

theory,  and  to  propose  as  the  original  form  of  the  name  ^^^"^  ►»^Y  ^M  T  <\ 
Ziru-Uhtar,  "the  seed  of  the  goddess,**  a  regular  Babylonian  compound,  yery 
much  resembling  .the  D^H^l^  ^^3  of  Scripture,  ^y"^  M*ru  (answering  to  the 
Heb.  i^^Ht  comp.  ^331T  Zerubbabel)  is  everywhere  put  for  the  Persian  tumd 

V   T      V 

(^^f  tukhm) ;  and  Ishlar,  denoting  specifically  the  planet  Venus,  is  used  gene- 
rally for  female  deities,  like  the  Ashtaroth  of  Scripture.  I  must  add  that  although 
we  have  not  Zim-Uhtar  in  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  Zoroaster  or 
the    Hamites,   yet    we  have    constantly   Uie   analogous    compound  Ziru^Hmit 

^^^    BlZ    ^^Yt^  or  ^^yT    rfl    Srf"    ^51^^    **  *°  epithet  for 

Belns,  the  protot^-pe  of  the  Semites.  I  am  in  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  hanii 
or  panUy  but  the  epithet  is  of  course  the  Zerwan  of  later  times,  who  was  under- 
stodd  to  be  the  same  as  Shem,  although  the  Berosian  Sybil  confounded  this  Zerwan 
with  Zoroaster.    See  Moses  of  Chorene,  Whiston's  edition,  p.  17. 
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BaotriaQ  war  was  in  reality  noiluDg  more  than  the  anpersesslon  of 
the  Sojthfl  by  the  Semites  in  Babylonia.  In  the  first  place^  Berosus 
himself  designated  the  Median  dynasty,  which  was  driren  out  of 
Babylonia  in  b.o.  2234,  by  'Uhe  Uieresionym  of  Zoroaster."^  That 
Cteaias  also  did  actoiUly  name  the  Baotrian  khig  Zoroaster,  and  not 
Oxyartes,  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  former  name  in  the  fragments  of  his  copyist  Cephalion  ;*  and  that 
he  even  recognised  the  connection  of  this  Bactrian  Zoroaster  with 
Babylon,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Amobios,  where  the  first 
book  of  Ctesias  is  quoted,  to  the  efiect,  that  "  Zoroaster  contended 
with  Ninus,  not  merely  with  steel  and  strength,  but  by  magical  force 
and  the  occult  sciences  of  the  Ghaldsans."  * 

The  next  point  upon  which  I  shall  insist,  is,  that  these  primitire 
Zoroastrian  Scyths  are  identical  with  the  Nimrod  of  scripture.  The 
name  of  Nimrod,  in  the  book  of  GFenesis,  certainly  represents  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  before  the  immigration  of  the 
Semites.  The  title  is  in  all  probability  a  disguised  Semitic  plural 
(Nimrui  from  Nimr)^  and  as  Nimr  is  the  special  name  of  the  hunting 
leopard,  it  may  haye  been  given  to  the  Scyths  by  their  Semitic 
neighbours,  to  denote  their  passion  for  the  chase.^    At  any  rate, 

^  The  name  does  not  oecnr  In  the  eztrmet  from  Polyfaistor  gi?en  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eosebins,  but  has  been  presenred  hj  Syncellos. 

<  See  the  extracts  of  Gephalion,  collected  from  SfynceDiis  and  Koses  of 
Chorene,  in  MttUer*8  Fngmeots,  Vol.  III.  p.  68S.  In  Synoelhis,  the  name  is 
ZuipodoTpov  ftdyov  (  in  Mos.  of  Chorene, ''  Zaravaste,  mago  Baetrianonun  rege.'* 
In  another  passage  of  Moses,  also  from  Cephalion  (lib.  i.  c  16),  Zoroaster  is  called 
'<  the  Magian  chief  of  the  Modes,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Assyria  by  Semiramis. 

*  Amobius,  it  most  be  obsenred,  where  he  quotes  the  first  book  of  Ctesias, 
which,  as  we  leam  from  Photins,  treated  exdosiTeljr  of  the  Assyrian  "  origines,** 
expresdy  terms  Zoroaster  a  Bactrian ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  text,  which  commences  <*  Ut;  inter  Assyrios  et  Bactrianos, 
Nino  quondam  Zoroastreque  ductoribus,"  must  also  be  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
I  mention  this,  as  Ctesias  has  often  been  cited  as  an  authority  for  pUdng  Zoroaster 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fiunous  Zoroas- 
trian passage  of  Amobius  in  another  place.  In  the  first  book  of  Stanley's  Chaldee 
Philosophy,  the  subject  of  Zoroaster  is  treated  vith  aU  the  learning  that  belonged 
to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

l^  The  objection  to  tbk  etymology  is,  that  the  word  'Meopards  '*  often  occurs 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  under  the  form  of  JHI  4^>H"  *"TTI  T"^  **' 
^j^^y   >-yyj    }<^  that  i^   MwW,  whereas   the   ethnic   title  is   written 

*"1 1^  *"l  ll  ^'^^  M  *bat,  if  the  two  words  were  identical  in  their  origin, 
their  connection  bad  been  at  any  rate  fbfgotten  in  later  times. 
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JFoMm  raba^  was  a  title  used  eren  by  the  later  Chaldaaan  kings,  and 
Um  nation  of  the  Nawri  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  inscriptions 
as  a  Scytkio  race,  who  were  cognate  with  the  Elamites,  and  who 
inhabited  the  ranges  of  Zagros,  from  the  lesser  Zab  to  Sosiana,  during 
the  period  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy.  The  direct  connexion  more- 
orer  of  Zoroaster  and  Nimrod  may  be  inferred  from  a  multitude  of 
authorities.  Aooording  to  one  tiadition,  Orion  being  inyoked, 
Zoroaster  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  apotheosized.  According  to 
another,  Nimrod  was  worshipped  by  the  Semites  as  Orion ;'  in  fact 
the  constellation  is  only  known  in  Arabic  astronomy  to  the  present 
day,  as  El  Jahbar,  or  "  the  Giant,"  the  special  epithet  of  Nimrod.' 
Again,  one  of  the  most  universal  of  the  traditions  regarding  the 
primitiye  Zoroaster,  was^  that  after  his  apotheosis,  his  ashes  were 
preserved  by  the  Babylonians  and  carried  about  as  a  palladium; 
indeed,  according  to  a  very  ancient  writer,  the  sacred  relics  were 
preserved  to  his  day.^  In  Greek  mythology,  these  were  supposed  to 
be  the  ashes  of  Jupiter  Enyalius,'  but  if  any  explanation  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  popular  traditions  of  the  East,  the  story  must 
necessarily  refer  to  Nimrod,  who  has  been  throughout  Babylonia  in 
all  times  the  object  of  a  general  superstitious  reverence.  We  may 
further  compare  the  constant  attribution  to  the  first  Zoroaster,  of 
the  institution  of  the  fire-worship,  with  the  legend  which  ascribed 
the  same  institution  to  Nimrod,*  as  well  as  with  the  multitudinous 

>  Tkis  title,  written  as  ^-^  J^  ^TT«  ^V  ^  ^^i*^<^ly  ^^^  ^  '^ 
alabaster  vase  beloDgin^  to  Naram  Sin,  one  of  the  primitive  Chaldcean  kings, 
which  has  been  lately  obtained. by  Mens.  Fresnel  at  Babylon.    In  the  ordinary 

Chaldean  titles,  however,  ^T|  ^^  seems  to  constitute  of  itself  a  distinctive 
epitbet  (  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  depend  <m  its  phonetic  power*  "*  * 

'  Theie  traditions  are  to  be  found  hi  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  Cedrenos,  and  the 
Anooymoos  Chronicle  prefixed  to  John  of  Malala. 

*  Equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  *1*)J1  j,  Qibbur^  which  Is  the  particular  title  given 
to  Nimrod  in  Scripture. 

^  See  Paschal  Chron.  ed.  Dind.,  p.  67 ;  and  compare  the  iellowing  page,  where 
the  ancieni  Assyrian  traditions  are  given  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  writer 
named  Sc/ii^pwyioc  ^  BatvX^viOQ  Uiparic^  Suidas,  Cedrenus,  and  the  auony- 
moot  chrooologen  repeat  the  same  tradition. 

*  See  pavoge  of  Histiseus  in  Miiller*s  Frag.,  Vol  IV.  p.  434,  where,  mereorer, 
there  is  the  remarkable  phrase  c/c  Scvadp  rns  BaCvXwvuic. 

*  Ovroc  (^tf.  Nimrod)  diddeKU  *A<ravpiovc  9i€tiv  t6  wvp-^Paso.  Chron , 
p.  5e.  The  most  determinate  proof,  however,  of  the  identity  of  Nimrod  and 
Zoroaster  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  attribution  to  them  of  the  invention  of 
Astronomy,  Astrology,  Magic,  and  Genethlialogy.  See  particularly  Anon.  Chron. 
(John  of  Malala),  p.  17,  where  the  description  given  of  Nimiod  is  precisely  that 
which  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  primitive  Chaldwan  Zoi«as(er« 
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local  traditionB  wliich^  wherever  a  mound  of  ashes  is  to  be  seen 
in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  conntries^  attach  to  it  the  name  of 
Nimmd,  in  pretended  allosion  to  the  famace  of  Abraham,^  but  really 
referring,  as  I  think,  to  the  primitive  fire-worship  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Sojths. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  who  these  I^<tmri  or  Babylonian 
Scyths  really  were,  in  regard  to  their  ethnic  relations.  The  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  authendo  record  we 
possess  for  the  affiliation  of  those  branches  of  the  human  race  which 
sprung  from  the  triple  stock  of  the  Noadiids,  assigns  Nimrod  to  the 
family  of  Ham,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arian  and  Semitic  groupes ; 
and  further,  brings  the  nation  thus  designated  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Lybians,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites.'    Such  authority,  is  I  think,  then,  determinate  for  deriving  all 

1  So  ftt  BWtH'Nimrudy  Kuiha,  Jkkerkt^,  Wdrka^  &c.  Tbe  Arabs  generally 
deriTed,  no  doubt,  their  knowledge  of  Nimrod  and  Abraham  from  tbe  Koran ;  bat 
the  commentaries  and  geographical  explanations  of  the  very  early  traditiouists, 
who  drew  their  induration  both  from  tlie  Talmud  and  from  local  sources,  prove  that 
the  legend  must  have  existed  in  the  country  long  before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  rabbis  adopted  their  forced  reading  oi 
*'  fire  "  for  Dni2!^D  *T)t^9  in  order  to  fitll  in  with  the  current  popular  tradition 

which  connected  Nimrod  with  the  fire-worship ;  and  this  reading  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  third  or  fourth  century,  as  it  was  known  to,  and  partially  approved  by, 
St  Jerome. 

3  In  the  mere  sketch  which  I  am  now  writing,  I  cannot  of  ooone  enter  upon 
any  general  discussion  of  primitive  Noadiido  ethnography.  Referring,  however, 
to  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  Cush,  Miaraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  I  may  note  as 
follows :  The  sons  of  Cush  in  the  Bible,  excluding  Nimrod,  designate  the  original 
Scythic  colonization  of  Arabia  ftrom  Sosiana,  the  traditions  of  these  colonists  having 
been  wdl  traced  by  Canssin  de  Pereeval,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Hist  des  Arabes. 
Of  Mixraim,  or  Egypt,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  D^H^D  (or  Xav/iuytufi  of 
the  LXX),  from  whom  sprung  the  Philistines,  are  certainly  the  race  called 
^  ^  ^  ^T  SffI  ^U  in  the  inscriptions,  who  held  all  Southern  Syria  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (b.c  1 125).  The  reading 
of  the  name  is  doubtful,  for,  curiously  enough  ^"^^^  ^T  according  to  the  voca- 
bularies, has  the  power  of  khmthi  as  well  as  khoMma :  the  concluding  syllable  is 
fiisi.  Phuiy  although  peopling  Lybia,  also  left  a  large  renmant  in  the  mountains 
of  Elymais ;  hence,  Cush  and  Pkmi  are  joined  with  Pmr$  in  Exek.  xxxviiL  6;  and 
the  Kuikijfd  and  PuHifd  are  associated  in  the  inscriptions  of  Dariui^  The  latter, 
whose  Babylonian  name  was  Biufv,  are  the  Median  Bov^im  of  Herodotus.  All  the 
Canaanites  were,  I  am  satisfied,  Scyths;  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained 
their  distinctive  ethnic  character  until  quite  a  late  period  of  history.  According 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  Kkttiu  or  Hittites  were  tbe  dominant  Scythic  race  from  the 
eariiest  times,  and  they  gave  way  very  slowly  before  the  Aramaeans,  Jews,  and  Phce* 
nidans,  who  were  the  eariiest  and  piobably  the  only  extensive  Semitic  immigrants. 
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the  above  races  from  a  oommon  Scythic  origin,  however  their 
liogaistic  affinities  may  have  been  subsequently  weakened  by  a  diver- 
sity of  development,  or  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements.  How 
long  the  aboriginal  Scyths  may  have  held  the  dominion  of  Western 
Asia  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Semites,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say^  Berosus  had  apparently  the  same  ancient  fragments 
at  his  command,  for  writing  the  early  history  of  his  race,  which  were 
embodied  by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  thus  he  describes 
the  cosmogony,  the  antediluvian  generations,  the  flood,  the  building 
of  the  tower,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  not  merely  under  the 
same  general  treatment,  but  often  in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  ^  yet  he  did  not  venture,  even  with  these  materials,  to  define 
the  period  of  the  primaeval  Scythic  supremacy.     The  prss-historic 

The  Hittite  capital  was  at  Carchemish  ;  bat  this  city  had  nothing  to  do  with  Cir- 
eeasiam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabor,  as  is  generally  presumed ;  it  was  on  the 
Euphrates,  immediately  contiguous  to  Hierapolis.  Hence,  the  Syrians  transited 
Carchemish  by  Mahog  (2  Chron.  xxxt.  20),  which  latter  title,  moreover,  was  a 
regular  Achsemenian  compound  for  '^  Mother  of  the  Gods,*'  the  famous  QCa  Syria 
of  Lucian. 

*  Compare  eq>ecially  the  ten  antediluvian  generations,  the  building  of  the  ark, 
the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  the  very  connexion  between  Babel  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  which,  although  no  doubt  a  popular  belief,  is  disproved  by  the  cunei- 
form orthography  ^t+^f  ^^^  ^Tf  ^TpT  Bo^-i/, "  the  gate  of  the  God 
II**  This  //  is  no  doubt  the  'HXoc  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  as  the  name  is 
expressed  by  the  letter  0^T T  rcty  I  suspect  an  Egyptian  origin,  the  same  sign 
being  used  which  would  have  been  phonetically  rendered  Ra  "  the  sun  ;*'  while  the 
Semitic  pronunciation  was  given  of  el  or  il,  which  may  have  been  used  by  the 
primitive  Semites  for  the  same  deity,  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof.    The  god 

►>-Y    ^^TT  IS  almost  unknown  in  the  later  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mythology. 

I  must  also  notice,  in  regard  to  the  traditions  of  Berosus,  that  his  Xisuthrus 

is,  I  think,  to  be  recognized  in  the  god  >->-|    >->->->-    ^ppp     pY  which  name, 

on  the  Tiglath  Pileser  Cylinder,  replaces  the  ordinary  >->-(    &puY    Y!  or 

>->>-Y  ^YYYY  lY*  ^  1^^  the  two  name^  doubtfully  as  Sisir$u  and  Nitha  (Noah). 
That  the  God  in  question  represents  the  Greek  Neptune  is  at  any  rate  almost 
certain ;  he  was  worshipped  on  the  sea-shore,  and  ships  of  gold  were  dedicated  to 

him.  His  ordhuu7  title  is  Jl^^^  ^]^  ^tf  "  King  .  .  .  ;'•  and  the 
latter  word  is  explained  in  the  vocabulary  as  ^^Y  >HYY  Sing. ;  ^tj  ^\\\ 
Plural;  that  is,  apMUy  which  may  be  allied  to  Uoa  in  no(r<t^wv,  as  it  is  also 
jmned  with  niin,  "a  fish"  (^  ^"^^  or  ^fy^).  His  other  epithets  are 
/^  Jiyy-  ^TJT_,  sar  marraiy  "  king  of  the  sea,"  and  >->-y  ^yyj  ►^^y, 
Pkbably  *'god  of  the  ship  or  ark."  Other  titles  I  cannot  explain ;  but  they  beem 
to  be  all  connected  with  traditions  of  the  biblical  Noah. 
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ihiefyal  b^t#eeii  the  flood  and  tlie  establislmleiit  of  ft  kiii^oin  hi 
Babyloil,  he  was  content  to  bomputb  by  the  astronomical  hotatiotl 
of  Sari  aiid  Nerl ;  from  the  lattet  epoch  alone,  about  the  middle  of  tii4 
twenty-fifth  bentnrj,  B.C.,  did  he  attempt  il  definite  chrondld^; 
Leaving  it,  therefore,  still  a  matter  6f  specnlatioli  whether  the  pfte-hii± 
torio  period  may  be  more  correctly  estimated  at  Iwo  thboBand  or  Ibiif 
thousand  yeai^  ;^  I  will  only  remark,  thai  it  must  hare  bebti  during 
ihis  interval  that  nationalities  were  first  established;  and  that  the 
abori^^nal  Scyths  or  Hamites  appear  to  hate  been  the  principal  movers 
it  thd  great  work  of  social  organization.  They  would  seenij  indeed, 
simultatieohsly  or  progressively,  to  have  passed  in  bhe  directioii  by 
Southern  Persia  into  India ;  in  another,  through  Bouthem  Arabia  td 
jffithiopia,  Egjrpt,  and  Nuriiidia.  They  must  have  spread  theiilteltM 
at  the  same  time  over  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  sending  out  colonies 
from  one  country  to  Mauritania,  Sicily,  and  Iberia ;  from  the  other; 
to  the  southern  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They  furthei*,  phibably, 
occupied  the  whole  area  of  modern  Persia,  and  thence  prooeedliig  io 
ihe  north  by  Chalcis  and  the  Caucasus,  they  penetrated  to  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents.  It  is  well 
known  to  ethnographers,  that  the  passage  of  the  Scyths  is  to  be 
itfitiod  along  all  these  lines,  either  by  direct  historical  traditioh,  ot  by 
the  cbgd^te  dialects  spoken  by  their  descendants  at  the  present  day ; 
and  it  is  further  pleasing  to  remark  that,  if  we  were  to  be  thus  guided 
by  the  mere  intersection  of  linguistie  paths,  and  independently  of  all 
teferenee  td  the  scriptural  record,  we  should  still  be  led  to  fii  on  th^ 
plains  of  Shinar,  as  the  focud  from  which  the  various  lined  hhd 
radiated. 

When  i  propose  to  class  the  multitude  of  nations  here  indicated 
in  a  common  i^ythic  category,  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  connexion  can 
be  established  between  them,  either  by  direct  historical  eviddii^e  of 
by  any  positive  test  of  philology.  All  that  I  maintain  is,  thifct  certain 
special  ethnic  names  have  everywhere  prevailed  amongst  them,  and 
that,  either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tradition,  or  from  the 
dialects  now  spoken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorised  to  infer 
that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  or 
Arian  nations,  a  great  Scythic  population  must  have  overspread 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dissi- 

>  LeprioB  nisei  the  historie  period  of  Egypt  at  least  as  high  as  4000  b.c.;  and 
Mom.  Qobineaa,  in  his  excellent  work  "  Sur  rintfgalittf  des  Races  Hnmainea** 
(torn.  L  p.  367),  assumes,  as  an  established  fact,  that  history  is  to  be  traced  beyond 
Che  year  5000  &c.  When  I  speak  of  historic  and  pne-historic  periods  fai  thia 
memoir,  I  refer  especially  to  Semitie  records. 
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milar  in  tbeir  yocabularj,  but  possessing  in  common,  certain  organic 
characteristics  o^  grammar  and  construction.  I  will  now  briefly  follow 
tbe  yarions  supposed  lines  of  colonization.  In  Susiana,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Gush,  we  have  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Susa  and  £ljmais> 
and  the  Scythic  names  of  Kurala,  CoBsmn,  Shus,  Afar,  &c.,  not  forget- 
ting the  traditions  of  the  iEthiopian  Memnon,  and  the  iEthiopian 
Cepheus.  Along  the  line  to  India,  the  Ethiopians  of  Southern 
Persia  were  known  to  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Strabo ;  the  country 
east  of  Kerman,  was  named  Kusan,  throughout  the  Sassanian  period ; 
the  Brahtd  division  of  the  Belus  rejoined  their  Gushite  brethren  in 
Mekfan,  by  crossing  from  Arabia,  and  still  speak  a  Scythic  dialect ; 
while  the  names  of  Kooch  and  Belooch,  for  Km  and  Belus^  remain  to 
the  present  day.  Then  we  have  Indo-Scythia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  crowning  fact,  that  all  the  aboriginal  (?)  and  prsa-Arian 
languages  of  India  are  of  the  Scythic  stock.  In  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, traces  of  the  old  Gushite  tongues  are  now  almost  extinct,  but 
there  is  no  tradition  better  supported  than  their  existence  at  a  not 
very  remote  period  of  history.  I  suspect,^  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
strong  Scythic  element  in  the  Himyaric  itself,  and  that  the  character 
is  very  ancient,  since  there  is  a  Babylonian  cylinder  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  a  Himyaric  legend,  which,  from  the  style  of  art, 
cannot  be  later  than  the  Achaemenian  period.  The  passage  of  the 
Gush  into  Ethiopia  probably  took  place  at  many  different  epochs; 
the  name  indeed  occurs,  I  believe,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  dynasty;  and  it  is  now  well  known,  that 
some  of  the  Abyssinian  and  neighbouring  languages  are  of  the 
Scythic  or  Hamite  stock.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  itself  more- 
over, there  is  probably  an  original  Scythic  element  overlaid  by 
Semitic  forms,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Berber.  I  would 
further  class  what  is  called  the  Tugga  character,  in  the  bilingual 
inscriptions  of  Numidia,  with  those  remarkable  legends  which  have 
been  found  in  Sicily  and  Gyprus,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
resemble  the  Gelto-Iberian  writings ;  all  these  alphabets,  at  any  rate, 
are  especially  distinguished  from  the  Phoenician,  which  was  the  only 
other  universal  type  in  the  Mediterranean^  and  they  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  primitive  Scythic  colonists.  With  regard  to  the  Scjrthic 
line  which  spread  into  Europe  by  way  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  I 
have  to  state,  that  almost  all  the  early  cuneiform  names,  both  of  men 
and  countries,  throughout  Western  Asia,  seem  to  be  Scythic :  a  few 
are  Arian,  but  in  the  early  times,  Semitic  influence,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  must  have  been  very  limited.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kadmonites  (and  the  Phcenicians  from  about 
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B  c.  1200),  I  take  all  the  races  of  Syria  mentioned  in  Seriptnre,  as 
well  as  in  the  Eg3rptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  to  have  been 
Scyths ;  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  only  Arian  nations  which  I  recog- 
nise with  any  certainty,  are  Tubal  and  Meshech.  From  Syria  the 
Scyths  probably  crossed  to  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Southern  France  and 
Iberia,  this  line  of  emigration  being  well  marked  in  classic  authors, 
and  the  modem  Basque  language  attesting  the  Scythic  origin  of  the 
Iberians.  From  Asia  Minor,  the  great  Scythic  stream  which  passed 
into  Europe,  I  suppose  to  hare  been  Tyrrheno-Pelasgic,  and  I  refer 
to  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  more  doubtfully  to  the  modem  Ship€tar$, 
as  a  proof  of  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  early  settlers.  The  whole  Illyrian 
nation,  indeed,  including  Macedonians,  Epirotes,  and  Albanians,  may 
have  been  of  the  trae  Scythic  feunily,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arian 
Hellenes.  The  Pehisgians  were  probably  Scytho-Arians,  as  the 
Etmscans  were  Scytho-Semites  ;  and  in  this  distinction  between  the 
compound  character  of  the  barbaric  element  which  prevailed  respec- 
tively in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  see  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  Semitisms  in  the  latter  language,  as  compared  with  the  former. 
For  the  Scythic  population  of  Persia  anterior  to  the  Arian  immi- 
gration, the  inquiry  which  I  am  now  pursuing  into  the  true  character 
of  the  Zoroastrian  Modes  affords  the  best  argument.  The  Scythic 
version  of  the  AchsBmenian  tablets,  is  alone  an  evidence  of  the  utmost 
weight ;  and  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Hincks  has  written  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  persuaded  that  the  groundwork  of  the  language  of  the 
said  inscriptions  is  also  Scythic  and  not  Arian.  The  modem  Arme- 
nian has  been  subjected  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  Arian  influence, 
but  even  there  the  Scythic  element  is  perceptible,  while  the  modem 
Georgian  is  probably  the  direct  representative  of  the  ancient  Scjrthioy 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Cush  or  wdiithiopians  of 
Chalcis.  Remark  also,  that  the  Scyths  introduced  the  same  names 
of  Albania  and  Iberia  in  this  quarter,  which  their  kindred  colonists 
applied  to  Greece  and  Spain ;  Iberia  being  in  all  probability  the  very 
same  name  as  Ahar  or  Avar,  which  followed  them  in  all  their  migra- 
tions. I  put  no  faith  whatever  in  the  Chinese  derivation  of  the 
Persian  Ktulian,  nor  in  the  arrival  from  the  far  east  of  the  Scythians 
who  subverted  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  These  tribes  were  in 
reality  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Persian  Cush,  who  preceded 
the  Arians  ;  and  the  Parthian  empire,  established  with  such  extraor- 
dinary facility,  was  but  the  recovery  of  Scythic  supremacy,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  Arian  Achiemenides.  Thus, 
Armenian  historians  always  name  the  eastem  Parthians  Kuakan^ 
and  acknowledge  their  own  connexion  with  them.    Moses  of  Chorene 
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gives  to  each  of  the  four  great  dirisions  of  Persia,  that  is,  to  Media, 
Eljmais,  Persis,  and  even  Aria,  the  generic  name  of  Kush ;  and  the 
Kwhan  are  constantly  mentioned  by  Firdousi  as  the  aboriginal  race. 
Even  in  modem  Persian,  the  Scythio  element  is  very  clearly  to  be 
traced.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  pursue  the  steps  of  the  Scjrths 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  but  ve  hare  ample  evidence  of  their  progress 
in  the  languages  still  spoken  in  Europe  by  the  Lapps,  the  Fins,  the 
Esthonians,  and  the  Magyars,  as  well  as  by  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Ugrians  in  Asia,  comprising  the  Woguls,  Ostiaks,  and  at  least  one 
tribe  of  Samoyedes,  and  by  the  scanty  and  diminishing  sections  of  the 
same  nation  on  the  west  of  the  Volga,  known  to  the  Russians  under 
the  names  of  Mordwins,  Cheremisses,  Wotiaks,  and  Zyrianians.  There 
is  little  in  this  sketch,  I  believe,  which  is  new  to  ethnography,  but  Jt 
will  serve  to  explain  my  general  view  of  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the 
Persian  Scyths. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  particular  illustration  of  the 
Babylonian  Scyths  ;  I  would  remark  in  the  first  place  on  the  name 
of  Modes,  which  Berosus  gives  to  the  particular  branch  or  sect  that 
established  a  kingdom  at  Babylon,  in  the  twenty-fifth  century  b.c.  ; 
a  name,  moreover,  which  in  other  authors,  in  allusion  to  a  common 
Zoroastrian  faith,  is  constantly  replaced  by  Bactrians.  Now  the 
Modes  and  Bactrians  of  a  later  age  were  undoubtedly  Arians ;  but 
I  fully  believe  that,  at  the  period  of  which  Berosus  is  writing,  the 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Media  and  Bactria,  were  really  inha* 
bited  by  Sc3rth8. 

The  Namrx,  at  any  rate,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
prad-Semitic  Babylonians,  held,  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  supre- 
macy, the  entire  range  of  Zagros,  together  with  the  conterminous 
territory  of  Media;  and  to  prove  their  ethnic  relationship,  I  state  the 
following  facts :  the  Namrif  in  the  inscriptions,  are  always  joined  with 
the  ElymsDans;^  Hwnba-negas^  indeed,  the  contemporary  of  Sargon, 
was  king  of  the  two  nations,'  and  the  Elymsdan  inscriptions,  both 
from  Susa  and  from  Elymais  Proper,  are  most  positively  in  a  Scythio 
dialect.    Again,  Mr.  Norris  has  shown  good  reason  for  assigning  the 

*  Thus,  the  King  of  Babylon  assembles  against  Shamas'-fhiii^  on  one  side  the 
Aranueans  and  Chaldseans,  on  the  other  the  Elymnans  and  Namri.  It  must  be 
eonfeaeed  that,  on  the  Kimrad  obelisk,  the  kings  of  the  Kamri  have  Semitic  names, 
that  is,  names  compoonded  of  the  Assyrian  gods;  and  the  same  remark  applies  in 
some  cases  to  the  kings  of  Elymais ;  bat  I  sospect  that  these  are  instanoes  of  a 
foreign  Bomenclatare,  or  that  the  Asqrrians  translated  the  Scythie  Temacolar 
names.  At  any  rate,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susa  and  Elymais,  the  name  of  a 
Semitic  god  has  nerer  yet  been  found. 

'  This  association  is  not  clearly  giTen  in  the  published  inscriptions  of  Khar- 
sabad ;  but  on  Mons.  Place's  new  cylinders  of  Sargon  it  is  distinctly  stated. 
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Scjthio  yersion  of  the  fafnous  trilipg^al  Acliaememan  records  to  a 
people  who  wer«i  either  identical^  or  immediately  cognatOj  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Susiana  or  Eljmais ;  since,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Satr^^pies,  t)iQ  coi^ntry  named  'C^ii^'(or  £huz\y^)  in  the  Persian^ 
and  Slam  in  the  fiabyloniao/  is  tho  only  name  whicti  is  replaced  iii 
the  Scythic  eolqmn  hy  an  independent  geographiciil  title,  that  titlo 
being  4f^ri%)  i^  still  more  impo^^tant  fact,  however,  is^  that  in  the  san^a 
catalogue,  the  Babylonian  name  which  i^eplaces  the  Persain  i^^lfA  or 
Xocai,  and  whipb,  misled  by  (he  doubtful  form  ^  th^  iqitif^  lefter?  I 
formerly  read  as  Gimn,  and  proposed  to  identify  with  the  )C</i^i;^4i»i, 
turns  out,  m  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  cuneiform  text^  to  b§  the  iden- 
tical ethnic  title  of  N^ammri^  with  which  the  }n4^pende?it  insprip- 
tious  of  Assyria  hay0  alreiK^y  rendered  us  so  familiar.  One  diyisip^ 
of  these  Sao8  or  Nartmiri  are  also  placed  in  the  Nal(hsh-i-R^8t%^ 
catalogue,  as  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assy-, 
rians,  and  they  are  further  designated  by  the  specific  title  qf  Tigra 
Khv4a  in  the  Persian,  Bap(s^  in  the  Bi^bylpnian,  thj^t  is  "  the  «^hers,^ 
in  q.ppa^nt  allusion  tq  thci  old  national  characteristic  of  a  passiofi 
for  the  chase.' 

1  I  may  here  mention  that  in  one  of  my  yocabnlaries  the  phonetic  power  o;f 
^Yl  >-^Y  t-A  -^^w  i«  assigned  to  the  character  \^^Yi  and  that  there 
is  accordii)gly  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  Babylonian  name  of  Susiana. 

This  correction  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Norris,  who  disoovered 
the  error  in  copying,  by  pantograph,  the  Babybnian  paper  easts  of  the  Bisitun 
Inscription  deposited  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and,  on  relbrnng  to  my  own 
note  books  \  fpund  t^kt  I  had  ii^  both  pa^^es  copied  the  initial  letter  foe  the 

Babylonian  n«ne  rf  t^e  Sapm  as  »^|y^>  which  is  eauivi^t  to  the  Assjron 

>-YT'»^ ,  bat  had  afterwards  altered  the  fonn  to  ^Tt^^?  on  the  authority  6i 

Westergaard  and  Taskerki  copies  of  the  Babylonian  tablet  at  Kakhsh-i-Rustanu 

I  have  no  doubt  now  but  that  ^YY'^  cr  >-YT'Y  **  *^®  *™®  ^"*'  ®f  *he 
ini^sign. 

'  The  Babylonian  E  yfev  {t  4^>*^  is  probably  to  be  compared  with 
V5"l,  "archers,'*  in  Job,  xvi.  13,  and  periuips  /112^  TX^^  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  xxL  20.  Compare  also  the  names  of  Saranca  and  Comani,  both 
signifying  "  archers,**  and  the  general  naqi^  of  ^*  the  mition  of  archers**  applied  by 
the  ijmenians  to  the  Tartars.    See  {It  Martin*s  Armenia,  torn.  II.  p.  42^. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Namri,  I  must  give  some  further  illustra- 
tions of  their  hi^itat  and  their  connexion  with  the  Sac«.  In  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions  they  are  usually  the  first  nation  met  y^th  after  erossbg  the  lesser 
Zab  and  appro|iolung  the  mountain  barrier  of  Zagros  (compare  the  expeditions  of 
the  16th,  25th,  and  31st  year  of  the  Assyrian  king  on  the  Nimrud  Obelisk). 
Their  principal  settlement,  therefore,  was  in  the  modem  plain  of  Sheherizor;  and 
here,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  the  capital,  now  marked  by  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Yamn  Ttppeh,  was  still  named  Nmrah,    It  is  true  that  the  early  Arab 
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Tn  tcftea  in  viy  detail  iho  etboio  peUtions  of  tho  Babylonian 
8(3jt|)B  wppld  p«onpy  moEO  timo  tban  I  oan  oonveni^nUy  spar^ ;  bat 
I  mofii  a^  any  mtfl  note  a  fi^ir  of  tbo  leading  points  whiob  refer  to 
themt    Tb#»  eenneetion  witb  ]Sgypt  on  tbe  one  band^  and  wi|b 

geogrsphen,  Ibn  Khordadbeb,  &e.,  who  were  Always  seeking  for  PersUn  etymo^ 
Ipgiee^  read  thia  Bame  aa  nm  am  rii^  and  pretanded  H  was  so  ealled  from  being 
AoiHlMilf  between  the  ftv»-t»mp)«  of  <4mf  (or  G^nyiisi^)  snd  Ctesipbop ;  bat  I  ocsi- 
aider  tbia  explanatioi)  to  be  certainly  spario%  and  prefer  regarding  Nimrah  at  i| 
genuine  re|ic  of  the  old  Scythic  inhabitants. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  title  Nim-ruM  (meridiei)  was  applied  to 
eountriea  by  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  age,  to  denote  a  southern  position  (see 
Bto^dahesh,  Moses  Ohorenensis,  and  MaiBudi);  but  tbia  geograpbioai  indioatioa 
will  t)y  no  lnef^ls  explain  the  application  of  tjie  name  of  NimroM  to  the  province  ^ 
Seistan,  which  was  in  fact  to  the  east  or  nortb-ea^t  of  all  the  great  Persian  settle^ 
ments.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  Seist^n,  Segestan,  or  Sacacrr^vi},  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Sace  diyision  of  the  Persian  Scythe,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Isidore  of  Cbarax,  does  it  not  seen  probable  that  the  title  of  Nimrut  is  a  omm 
corruption  of  the  Scythic  name  of  Namri^  nearly,  in  fact,  reproducing  the  biblical 
Ibrm  of  Nimrodf  The  ethnio  affinity  of  these  8ao«  is  at  any  rate  proved  by  their 
association  with  the  Soytbic  K-ushan  to  the  north  and  the  Scythio  ?\ifvm  and 
Kuttm  inufie4iat^y  tp  the  aputli;  and  it  is  certainly,  tbefefore,  not  a  little  Of^ri^^ 
to  find  them  designated  l^  the  same  name  whiph  is  applied  to  t)ie  f  ersian  Sakd  in 
tiie  Babylonian  version  of  the  Achaemen^  tftbletSi  My  owp  idea  of  the  con- 
nesioD  betv^eo  the  H amrt  and  Saoni  ie  simply  this,  that  tbe  names  weite  giwea  to 
the  Seythian  "  hunter^*'  li^  the  Semites  %nd  Arians  respectively,  to  denote  their 
passion  for  the  chase,  the  one  race  using  as  a  type  the  hunting  leopard,  and  the 
other  the  hunHnp  dog,  I  will  mention,  at  any  rate,  another  instance  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  leopard  and  dog,  which  may  be  accidentia,  but  which  certainly  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  being  noticed.  St.  James  of  Seruj,  describing  the  idols  whieh  weta 
anciently  worshipped  at  Edessa,  Harcan.  and  in  the  neighbouiiBg  pountriMi  assigBa 
Bel  and  Kebo  to  the  fonnfMr  place,  and  £ti>  and  Bwl  Sh^mi^^  or  "  the  moen  and 
■im**  to  the  latter ;  he  then  goes  on,  *^ha  har  Nimru  va  Atari  di  KqHuU^  Twc^U^ 
va  Cfadhf*'^  Assemaani  supposes  all  theso  to  be  names  of  Phaldasan  idols  a( 
Hanfinj  and  speordingly  translates  <'the  leopard  son  (Baechus),  the  dog  lord«i 
Tarata  and  Gadlat  ;**  but  I  take  Bar  Nimra  and  Mart  di  Kalbuti  to  be  geograpbioai 
names  to  deaotjB!,  that  is,  the  tribes  who  9K>i»hipped  Ataigatis  and  Qa^^t,  or 
Vvias  and  Diana,  two  particuUr  deitie*  bemg  throughout  assignfd  to  each  lop^lf^ 
Jfitl^W^  then  Bar  iVinro,  of  the  <<  leqpard  sops,**  will  be  the  3cythian  A[m^ 
and  fiati  di  KaiMi  wiU  be  the  ''  Saoan  Medef,**  who  may,  at  the  time  in 
question,'  have  in^bited  the  skirts  of  Taarua  At  aqy  rate,  the  Chaldeans  ^ 
HaBNM  whose  books  we  stiU  have,  eertai^ily  never  wot^hipped  <' }e<]|>ard«**  ei 
*^  dof*;**  and  if  the  naaieib  therefore,  in  ^t.  Jan^os  do  really  designate  idol%  thej 
wet«  the  peffonifieatiomi  ef  tho  aqoieat  Scythie  tribes,  f  )ie^  gyriao  paa^iie  ia 
fonlier  of  intctrest  in  g^viag  n^  the  true  qrtbegn^hy  (|Aa44)  ef  t)ie  Qx9^ 
Atargatis,  which  also  oeeurs  in  the  Talmud  (De  IdoL  a  1,  i.  11,  b)  aa  UDHTW* 
The  Byriao  Tar^aid  and  OadkU  are  no  doubt  the  two  supreme  goddesses  of  the 

Inscriptiona^  >->-|  1^^  ^ttt  ""d  >->-y  *^Vf»  *°  **^P*  ^®  "^ 
comiaaa  tm^  of  ezpreaaion ;  but  t^ere  is  no  reesoa  to  suppose  thftt  t)^  Syriao 
names  were  used  at  Nineireb  an4  Mgrlem    On  the  qontiaxy,  Yenos  waf  almost 
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Media  and  Bactria  on  the  other,  is  admirably  illastrated  by  an  ancient 
Greek  fragment  preserved  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  with  regard  to  the 
eponymous  hero  Mesraim,  and  to  the  following  effect.  **  This  is  the 
Egyptian  Mesraim,  who  afterwards  inhabited  towards  the  east,  and 
colonized  Bactria,  and  named  Inner  Persia  the  Asoa  of  the  great 
Indies — ^from  this  source  impiety  spread  abroad  throughont  the  world, 
for  Mesraim  was  the  inventor  of  those  wicked  arts  named  astrology 
and  magic,  and  was  the  same  whom  the  Greeks  named  Zoroaster.'*^ 
Now  the  Scythic  colonization  of  Egypt  which  is  here  indicated,  must 
have  taken  place  of  course  in  the  praa-historic  period;  but  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Scyths  to  the  east,  that  is,  their  gradual  extension  over 
Media  and  Persia,  and  as  far  as  Bactria,  where  they  came  in  contSiCt 
with  pure  Arian  races,  was  probably  owing  to  their  displacement  by 
the  Semites  in  Western  Asia  at  the  first  dawn  of  history.  I  suspect, 
moreover,  that  owing  to  this  displacement^  a  second  Scythic  immigia- 

certainly  known  to  the  Aflsyriaiis  as  Ithtar,  and  to  the  Babylonians  as  Natut,  To 
the  phonetic  name  of  Diana,  I  have  no  positive  due  as  yet ;  but  Dr.  Hincks  is 

certainly  wrong  in  suggesting  Gula,  for  ^^T    '^>^^   ^^I  ^  ^®  ^"'"^  goddess 

with  ^-y  -vy,  >->■]  r<ty  a  '«»'  M  "^T  "^T  Tt'  •"»*y 

be  proved  by  a  host  of  examples ;  and  the  ideogr^hs  for  the  other  goddess  are 

or  >->-|    -A     <  •    In  one  instance  only  have  I  ever  found    >">"]    ^ V T 

substituted  for  >'^]  ^TII>  "^^  ^^^  is  on  a  primitiTe  Chaldsan  brick,  before 
a  due  distinction  probably  had  been  established. 

I  also  observe,  in  that  most  important  list  of  the  Chaldsean  gods  of  Harian  given 
in  the  Fihrist,  Bel,  the  destroyer  of  the  Nemour  (or  Nimri),  joined  with  Baaltis, 
the  protectress  of  the  Maari  (or  Medee).  See  Jour.  Asiat.,  3rd  Ser.  vol.  XII. 
p.  267.  This  list  would  be  mvaluable,  if  a  correct  MS.  of  the  Fihrist  could  be 
consulted. 

1  This  passage,  moreover,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  most  valuable  explanation 
of  the  celebrated  Zoroastrian  notice  of  Amobius,  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, and  so  variously  understood.  I  would  freely  translate  the  passage  as 
follows:— ''Let us  now  speak  of  the  Cushite  Zoroaster  at  the  torrid  zone,  the 
Mitgiim  of  Inner  Asia,  a  Bactrian  if  we  agree  with  Hermippus,  and  let  him  be 
compared  with  the  Armenian  Zoroaster,  whose  exploits  are  related  by  Ctesias  in 
his  first  book;  or  with  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Hostanes,  called  Eras  Pam- 
phylius.**  The  only  novelty  which  I  propose  is  to  understand  Qui*,  which  is  non- 
sense as  the  text  now  stands,  to  denote  a  Cushite.  The  torrid  zone,  then,  exactly 
answers  to  the  Greek  idea  of  Ethiopia  and  ''  ab  interiore  orbe  **  will  be  the  same 
as  r}}v  ktruripav  UepcidoQ,  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  "  Baotrianus  "  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Hermippus  or  Ctesias ;  but  from  Cephalion  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  author  did  really  assert  the  Armenian  descent  of  Zoroaster ;  and  '' Arme- 
nius,  Pamphylius,  Erus,*'  agrees,  moreover,  with  Plato.  See  the  elaborate  c 
of  the  passage  in  question  in  Stanley's  Philosophy,  p.  768. 
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tion  to  Africa  did  in  reality  take  place  about  the  same  period,  for  the 
Arab  traditions  of  the  movemeDts  of  the  Gush  (immediately  cognate 
be  it  remembered  both  with  Nimrod  and  Mizraira)  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Semitic  Joctanides  in  Arabia,  and  the  Egyptian  traditions 
of  the  Shepherd  invasioD,  are  singularly  in  accordance  with  such  a 
theory,  both  chronologicaUy  and  in  the  employment  of  certain  charac- 
teristic ethnic  names.  To  the  connexion  of  the  Elamites  and  Namriy 
or  of  Gush  and  Nimrod,  I  hare  more  than  once  referred.  These 
Elamites  I  have  further  stated  to  bear  in  the  Achsemenian  age  the 
yemacular  title  of  Afar  or  Avar,^  and  I  have  now  to  add  that  at  an 
earlier  period  they  had  also  the  yemacular  title  of  Shus,  which  indeed 
they  imposed  upon  their  capital.'  If  then  we  find  that  at  the  exact 
period  of  history  when  we  can  shew  the  Namri  and  Elamites  to  have 
been  displaced  from  Babylonia  by  Semitic  races,  Scythic  tribes  bearing 
the  names  of  Shos  and  Avar  swarmed  into  Egjrpt  and  supplanted  the 
native  rulers,  it  is  surely  only  reasonable  to  connect  the  two  events 
together.  I  leave,  however^  to  the  appreciation  of  professed  Egypto- 
logers, this  identification  of  the  barbarian  Shos  or  ffyc-sos,  and  their 
famous  capital  of  Avaris,  with  the  Scythic  Shtts  and  Avars  of  Elymais 
and  Babylonia,  merely  drawing  attention,  firstly  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Avaria  (a  sacred  name)^  is  stated  to  have  been  built  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  growing  power  of  the  Semites,  and  secondly,  to 
the  identical  juxtaposition  of  the  same  two  names  in  a  later  age,  at 
another  principal  point  of  Scythic  settlement  I  allude  to  the  Kuskan 
of  Khorassan,  and  to  their  capital  city,  which  in  the  time  of  Alex- 

^  For  Mr.  Norri8*8  opimon  on  the  Afar  of  Snaiaiia,  see  Jouni.  R.  A.  S.' 
vol  XV.  p.  3  and  164.  The  Amardi  of  tiie  Greeks  may  haye  been  a  branch  of 
the  same  Scjthic  family ;  but  I  doobt  myself  that  there  was  any  close  or  imme- 
diate connexion  between  them  and  the  Afar  of  Susiana.  I  see  traces  of  the  latter 
name  in  the  KOD192^  ^^  the  2<>DnD192^  of  Ezra  v.  6,  and  iv.  9,  these 

eompoiuads  being  probably  *'  the  Saoan  Afiur**  and  ''the  Afar  of  Sittace."  Afru^ 
myeh,  the  ancient  name  of  Wasit,  may  be  deriyed  from  the  same  source ;  and 
there  is  also  an  Abara  in  the  Peutingerian  Table  near  the  site  of,  if  not  identical 
with,  NifTer. 

*  In  the  Scythic  inscription  of  Susa^  the  name  of  ^  /T>-  ^"^T  SSp/y 
Suthutgoy  oecors  in  almost  every  line— compare  Heb.  KDlIld^  of  3B«zra  iv.  9* 

The  Assyrians  wrote  simply  ^    ^    >->-y  Sushany  like  the  Heb.  V^'^* 

'  Mens.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Hist,  des  Arabes,  tom.  L  p.  IS)  has  already 
remarked  on  the  erident  connexion  between  the  Arab  traditions  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Shedddd,  and  his  residence  at  Awar,  the  after  site  of  Alexandria,  with 
Manetho's  account  of  the  Hycsos  invasion,  and  the  building  of  the  city  of  AvariSy 
so  named  dirb  rivbs  <ipx^^^C  OioXoyia^, 
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aii(ler  hoj^  t}i0  name  of  'Sowm ;  but  ^hich  wi^  {^fi^rv^fd^  kn^FB  m 
Abar  Aahar  or  t)ie  city  of  tb0  Avart ;  the  title  of  NUhc^fKXir^  by  which 
it  ia  deaignated  at  present^  dating  only  from  th^  time  ^f  the  Sa^ 
eanifbus.^ 

|t  would  extend  too  much  this  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
pi^decesaors  qf  the  Semites  in  Babylon^  if  I  wer^  to  pursue  the 
rami^ed  migrations  of  the  Cushi  q^  to  trace  in  any  detail  the  conqeor 
tion  of  the  various  tribes  and  races  who  ga?e  the  Greek  name  pf 
|)thiopia  to  the  country  of  their  settlement;  this  qame  being  founds  as 
it  is  well  known,  in  ancient  times,  in  Southern  Persia  and  in  India^ 
in  Susian^)  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  at  Colchis  upon  the  ^uxine,  in 
Southern  Syria,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  an4  even  in 
Spain.  Nor  is  the  subject,  hQwever  interesting,  immediately  reUte4 
\/Q  the  present  inquiry,  for  the  Cush  or  Elamites,  althoug)i  of  a  kinr 
dred  stock,  were  not  identio^l  with  the  Babylonian  Scyths.  Qf  move 
importance  is  it  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
these  Scyths  and  the  Modes,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  allude* 
from  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  Japbetio 
races  wore  spread  very  extensively  over  Northern  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  they  had  even  penetrated  into  Europe,  at  least  a« 
early  as  the  diffusion  of  the  Scyths; — Slavonians,  Modes,  Armenians^ 
and  C^reeks,  are  recognised  in  Genesis  among  the  offsboo^  of  this 
fae^  and  two  other  great  divisions.  Tubal  and  Meshech,  which  ace 
nf^med  in  the  same  list,'  retained  their  primitive  seats  along  the  range 

>  I  have  noticed  the  ancient  ethnic  relationship  of  the  Kutihan  of  Khoraasan 
in  a  preceding  note,  and  now  add  a  few  words  regarding  their  later  history. 
Under  the  disguised  Chinese  form  of  Kwei^wang  they  are  well  known  to 
Indian  nnmismatistB,  being  the  particular  race  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Kad« 
phisos  dynasty,  oocupied  Afghanistan  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era.  Ia 
the  title  of  Kcjtmio  we  have  probably  a  trace  of  the  ethnio  tiame,  and  Kprscko  is 
the  very  epithet  which,  according  to  Solinus,  these  Scyths  applied  to  thehr  Persiaa 
neighbours.  The  point,  however,  on  which  I  particularly  insist  is,  that  the  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  Scythians  who  overran  Bactria  and  Upper  India,  between  the 
Greek  conquest  and  the  era  of  Islam,  were  the  aborigines  of  Persia^  and  did  not 
oome  from  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  Smus  of  the  Chinese  are  the  Shu$  or  Shot* 
who  had  their  capital  at  Xoiaia  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  'Aviot  (perhaps 
the  Axes  pf  the  coins  snd  Asvat  of  the  Puranas)  may  be  the  'X<r6a  rwv  /if  yaXwv 
'IvSwv,  t^  name  given  to  Eastern  Peoia  hx  tlie  Zorpastrian  Scyth^  KW^^i^^g 
to  the  legend  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  At  any  rate,  the  Toxapoi,  joined  with  the 
Asii  and  Sacarauli  by  Strabo,  and  also  mentioned  by  Trogus  Pompetos,  were 
settled  in  the  Armenian  mountains  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  It  is  on^  ^cleed, 
through  Persia  that  a  9«mitio  alphabet,  and  the  Semitic  wonhip  of  N^naia  cic 
VeQOfl^  001^4  hi|ve  bepn  introduced  into  Bactcia  by  the  Scythio  invaders. 

*  See  the  nances  of  Gqmei^  Madsi,  Jsvao,  Tpbsli  ¥eshsQh>  Aihksoa^j  IPd 
Togarmah,  Gen.  z.  2,  3. 
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of  TanrnSi  nntp  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.^^  The  Medeii, 
however,  though  sprung  from  a  Japhetic  source,  must  have  been, 
I  thinkj  at  a  very  early  period  merged  in  the  overpowering  masses  of 
their  Scythic  neighbours;  at  any  rate,  when  they  first  appear  in 
history  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  true  Scythians,  and  they 
seem  moreover  to  have  retained  all  the  characteristics  of  the  family  of 
their  adoption,  both  as  to  manners,  language,  and  religion,  until  at 
a  late  epoch  of  history  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  re-Arianized 
by  contact  with  the  Persians,  and  perhaps  by  the  junction  of  fresh 
Golouies  from  the  east. 

The  identity  of  the  Zoroastrian  Medes  with  the  Nimrod  of  Scrip- 
tare,  haa  been  already  suggested  upon  strong  authority ;  but  there 
are  even  stronger  arguments  remaining  to  prove  the  general  Scythio 
character  of  the  race.  In  the  first  place,  when  Herodotus  states  that 
the  apcient  name  of  Media  was  Aria,  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  con- 
nexion which  is  generally  assumed  between  this  title  and  the  Arya- 
varUa  of  India,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  term 
Arian  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  either  ethnically  or  geographically,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  employ  it,  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  at  the  remote  epoch  to  which 
Herodotus  alludes,  Aria  must  have  been  used  as  synonymous,  or  at 
any  rate  as  a  kindred  term,  with  Nimr,  and  in  this  conjecture  I 
am  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  Arab  historian 
Massoudi,  who  is  a  most  excellent  authority  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
oriental  traditions.  In  explaining  the  application  to  the  city  of 
Babylon  of  the  name  of  Iran-Sheha',  he  observes  that,  according  to 
some,  the  true  orthography  should  be  Arian-sheher,  which  signifies  in 
Nabathssan,  'Hhe  city  of  Lions,"  and  that  this  name  of  Lion  designated 
the  kings  of  As^a,  who  bore  the  general  title  of  Nimrnd.'   Another 

*  There  is  no  geographical  indication  better  established  in  the  inscrip- 
t^  of  As»:pl»i  than  fha  Ipcatkm  of  the  >'^^^  t^^^^^^  J^  ^  and 
>^  5ppy  >^nM[  Tf  T?  that  Is,  the  Tuplai  and  Muskai,  in  the  coantries 
which  intervened  between  Syria  and  Cappadooia.  ^*^  T^T  f:>;pf-.Y  >^  11/ 
Kummukhoy  or  KwfiayfjvTi,  was  a  part  of  Mutka;  and  the  king  of  this  country, 
who  paid  tribute  to  Tigktth  fileser  IL,  was  named  Kuttatpoy  which  is  evidently 
an  Arian  compound.  The  kings  of  the  Moechi  and  Commagene,  who  con- 
tended with  Tiglath  POeter  L  (about  B.a  1130),  have  names  of  a  very  uncertain 
etymology,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  Semitic;  they  are— Ist,  Kiliiteru,  son 
of  KaUUeru,  son  of  IsarujnnSihusun ;  and  2ndly,  ShadiUerUy  son  of  Khai' 

*  For  this  important  extract  from  Massoudi^s  Tenbth^  see  Notice  des  Ifana- 
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proof  of  Median  and  Sojrthic  amalgamation  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
application  of  the  title  which  the  Modes  held  among  their  Arian 
neighbours.  This  title  was  usually  written  Mar^  and  it  gave  rise,  no 
doubt^  not  only  to  the  Persian  traditions  of  Zohdk  and  his  snakes, 
but  to  the  Armenian  traditions  also  of  the  dragon  dynasty  of  Media, 
the  word  Mdr  \^  having  in  Persian  the  signification  of  ''  a  snake." 
Hence  then  are  we  to  explain  the  assimihition  by  Sallust  of  the  names 
of  Mauri  and  Mtdi,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Median  colonization  of 
Mauritania,'  which  he  substitutes  for  the  ^Ethiopian  colonization  of 
Ephorus ;  and  hence  too  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Mauri  whom  the 
Argonauts  found  at  Colchis,'  and  the  Mares  whom  Herodotus  places 
in  the  same  vicinity,  were  Scythian  Modes  associated  with  Scythio 
iEthiopians. 

There  is  nothing  positive  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  early  Modes. 
Neither  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (about  b.c.  1130),  nor  in 
those  of  Aishur-akhrpal,  nearly  three  centuries  later,  does  the  name 
of  the  Modes  occur,  although  the  eastern  expeditions  of  those  monarchs 
are  described  beyond  the  mountain  barrier  of  Assyria.^  The  name  of 
Mdd  is  first  met  with  in  the  eastern  wars  of  Shalman,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  there  applied  to  a  race  dwelling 

aerits,  torn. ^  VIII.  p.  148.  It  if,  indeed,  all  the  more  interesting  to  find  this 
assimilation  of  Arian  with  Nimrud^  that  Maasoudi  himself  was  evidently  not  aware 
of  the  connexion  between  v^2^  and  *)D3- 

•  T  -T 

1  See  Moses  of  Chorene,  lib.  it  c.  43,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Armenian  lii«tftpimg 
and  geographers.  The  dragon  race  of  Media  is  also  constantly  mentioned  in 
Hoses  of  Chorene,  from  the  old  traditions. 

3  <'  BarbarA  linguA  Mauros  pro  Media  appellantea.**— Sail,  de  BelL  Jngnrth. 

'  Argonaut  verse  742.  For  the  JBthiopians  or  Scyths  of  Ck>lehi8,  see  all  the 
anthoritiee  collected  by  Bochart,  Pbaleg.,  lib.  iv.  c  31 ;  and  in  Larcher*8  Hero« 
dotus,  tom.  II.  p.  373. 

^  The  names  of  the  countries  subdued  by  Tiglath  Pileser  beyond  the  mountains 
to  the  east  are  difficult  to  be  read,  and  absolutely  unknown  in  later  history.    They 


< 


AsMhur'akh-^xU  crossed  the  mountains  more  to  the  south,  after  ravaging  Upper 
Babylonia,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  never  entered  Media  Proper. 
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bejODd  the  Namri  and  adjoinlDg  the  Bartsa}  The  same  habitat 
is  assigned  to  the  Medes,  both  in  the  annals  of  Shamaa  Fhid,  who 
was  the  son  of  Shalmau^  and  in  the  disjointed  fragments  which  we 
alone  possess  of  the  conquests  of  Tiglath  Pileser  11.,  who  established 
the  lower  dynasty  of  Assyria  in  b.c.  747.'  Und^  the  later  kings 
the  notices  of  the  Modes  are  more  full  and  satisfactory.  Sargon 
condacted  two  expeditions  against  them,  and  founded  cities  in  their 
conntry.  Media  is  first  characterized  at  this  period  as  ruktUa  or  "  the 
remote,**  the  title  being  the  same  which  is  borne  by  Judsaa,  and 
an  indication  being  thns  afforded  of  the  eastern  and  western  limits 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Media  is  farther  stated  in  all  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Sargon,  to  be  a  dependency  of  Bikni,^  which  latter  country 
was  also  famous  for  a  valuable  mineral  product.  When  Sennacherib 
records  his  reception  of  tribute  from  Media,  he  especially  notes  that 
it  was  a  country  which  had  never  been  brought  in  subjection  to 
Assyria  by  the  kings  his  fathers ;  and  this  same  testimony  to  Median 


>  The  Bartsa  seem  to  have  dwelt  between  the  liamti  and  the  Medea  (See 
Nimmd  Obelisk,  la.  120  and  185}.  I  now  qaeation  whether  this  name  can  repre- 
sent the  Peniana.  The  first  authentic  notice  of  the  Persians  is,  I  think,  in  a  late 
inscription  of  Sennacherib,  where  the  ^1  fcjT  ^T  Parttu  are  associated 
with  the  Elymseans,  as  allies  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Arameeans,  in  an  attempt  made 
by  the  son  of  Merodach  Baladan  to  drive  out  the  goyemor  who  had  been  placed 
by  the  Assyrian  king  in  charge  of  Babylonia. 

•  What  I  particularly  remark  in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  Media  is 
the  constant  use  of  kin  or  kind,  evidently  as  a  prefix  or  affix  of  locality ;  and  as  this 
same  term  was  further  extensively  used  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  I  compare 
it  with  the  Turkish  kend,  rather  than  with  the  Semitic  p. 

•  If  the  name  of  this  country  is  really  to  be  read  ^  ^  ^T^  T  SfT*-  Bikni, 
I  can  offer  no  possible  explanation  of  it.  In  some  passages,  however,  the  hut 
letter  is  >-yY>->  and  if  this  form  be  correct,  the  entire  name  will  be  Bikrai,  which 
nearly  answers  to  the  Vaekerei  of  the  Vendidad,  denoting,  as  I  think,  Khorassan. 
I  may  also  observe  that  the  stone  Sf^/T  f  T  <  ^ot  which  Bikni  or  Bikrai 
was  celebrated  (see  B.  M.  Series,  p.  24,  1.  9),  is  almost  certainly  the  lapis  lazuli^ 
as  it  applies  to  the  enamelled  bricks  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  and  this  product  no 
doubt  came  to  Assyria  from  Khorassan  or  Bactria. 

I  should  wish  to  read  the  word  11  <  as  Khaamai,  and  thus  to  compare  the 
Babylonian  name  for  the  Upis  lazuli  with  the  Egyptian  Chetbet ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  II  has  in  any  case  the  power  of  Khas.  According  to  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
letters  we  might  read  either  Khamat  or  Khoiot,  but  I  still  lean  to  Khasmat  The 
lapis  lazuli  was  taken  to  Egypt  from  Babylon. 
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independence  is  twice  repeated  by  Esarliaddon.^  Again^  daring  the 
reign  of  tbe  son  of  Esarhaddon,  of  whose  annals  we  hare  numerons 
fragments,  Media  appears  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  Assyria, 
and  I  put  no  faith  therefore  either  in  the  Median  history  of  Ctesiaq, 
nor  even  in  the  nftrative  of  Herodotus,  so  far  as  regards  the  Median 
revolt  and  the  first  two  kings  Dejoces  and  Phraortes.* 

It  was  Cyaxares,  probably,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  new  immigration 
from  the  eastward,  re-established  an  Arian  supremacy  over  the 
Scythic  Medes,  and  afterwards  invaded  Assyria  with  the  united  forces 

^  See  R  H.  Series,  p.  24, 10,  ktad  25,  22.  The  Sennacherib  passage  is  in  the 
34th  line  of  Orotefend*8  Cylinder. 

3  There  is  a  Daiukka  carried  off  from  Arbenia  by  Sargotl,  and  plabed  iil 
Hamath ;  but  no  other  name  occurs  at  all  resembling  Aif 7 <$icif  c  in  the  annals  of 
Sargon,  although,  according  to  the  dates  of  Herodotus,  they  must  hare  been  con- 
temporaries. It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  Herodotus  has  fallen  into  the  same 
error  in  distinguishing  AriUKti^  and  'AffrvayrjQy  which  we  find  in  tlie  Zend  Atesta 
itself,  where  the  name  of  "  the  biting  snake,**  personifying  Media,— which  is  given 
in  the  Yendidad  iu  full  as  Ajit  dahdka  (in  the  nom.),  is  abbreviated  to  Dahdka 
alone,  in  the  hymn  to  the  god  Hcma :  the  same  tradition,  however,  of  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  snake  by  Thritaon  orFeridufiy  which  typifies  the  transfer  of  pbwei*  fhwi 
the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  applying  to  both  the  names  (see  Journal  As.  1844^ 
p.  498).  By  the  Dejoces  of  Herodotus,  I  understand  the  genuine  Median  nation, 
the  Mar  or  snakes ;  and  I  further  suspect  that  he  took  his  Phraoriet  from  the 
FrawartUh  of  Bisitun,  who  was  the  antagonist  of  Dariu^  Hystaspes,  and  did  really 
gain  great  advantages  over  the  Persians.  I  am  supported,  indeed,  in  this  e^phma- 
tion,  not  only  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  during  the 
supposed  reigns  of  Dejoces  and  Phraortes,  but  by  the  fact  that  DiodoruS  substi- 
tutes the  name  of  Cyaxares  for  the  Dejoces  of  Herodotus,  and  by  the  remarkable 
boast  of  both  the  rebel  leaders,  Fratcartish  of  Media,  and  ChitralaWtma  of 
Sagartia,  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  Huwakhthdtra^  or  Cyaxares,  iu  allusion,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  the  well-known  chief  of  some  great  and  recent  Arian  inunigration. 
The  Sagartii  were  a  race  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  spoke  the  same  language 
aS  the  Achsemenian  Persians ;  but  they  inhabited  far  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
Qates,  and  at  first  sight,  therefore,  it  seems  difficult  to  Understand  how  a  native 
Sagartian  could  have  claimed  to  be  of  the  blood  royal  of  Media.  If  we  assume, 
however,  that  the  great  Arian  inunigration  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  everything  comes  out  satisfactorily.  Achsemenes,  the  leader  of  the 
Persian  division,  was  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Darius  Hyfttaspes.  Cyaxates,  or 
Huwakhshaira^  leader  of  a  cognate  division  of  Sagartians,  was  the  third  aubestor 
of  Cyrus.  The  former  turned  to  the  south  and  took  possession  of  Persis;  the  latter 
proceeded  due  west  from  Khorassan,  leaving  colonies  along  the  mountains  south 
of  the  Caspian,  and  gradually  established  an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  Scythic 
MedeS,  an  event  for  which  we  have  the  diirect  authority  of  Herodotus  himself.  All 
this  is  smgulariy  in  accordance  both  with  the  line  of  immigratibn  indicated  in  the 
Yendidad,  and  with  the  traditions  of  Feridun  at  Damawend  and  along  the  Elburz. 
It  further,  too,  explains  a  host  of  difficulties,  not  only  in  regard  to  dates,  but  with 
respect  to  the  linguistic  and  religious  relationship  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  of 
histor)'. 
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bf  iM  IWb  raceft.  If,  indeed^  we  ct)in|)are  the  statement  of  Herodotds, 
tegirding  the  relative  position  of  the  Scythe  and  Modes,  with  thri 
identification  already  established  between  the  Namri  and  the  Sacae, 
and  the  nndonbted  eyidence  of  the  location  of  the  former  rade  alon^ 
the  mbhntain  barrier  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  dnring  all  the  later 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  Scythic 
mnst  hare  been  the  old  and  predominatihg  element  in  Media,  and  the 
Arian  the  new  infusion^ ;  and  if  we  farther  observe  that  in  the  Greek 
Writers  from  the  time  of  Alexander  downwards,  the  Sacas  and  Cadtisii 
&re  so  miled  np  with  the  Northern  Modes  as  to  be  absolutely  undis^ 
tingnishable  from  them,  while  there  is  the  not  less  important  fact 
that  the  second  column  of  the  tri-lingual  inscriptions  of  the  Aciite- 
inenidsB,  which  has  hitherto  fot  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
borne  the  title  of  Median,  is  now  found  to  be  written  in  a  bon^fide 
Si^thic  dialect,  and  to  be  evidently  addressed  as  their  vernacular 
liknguage  to  the  general  mass  of  the  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  a^ 
distinguished  from  the  native  Persians  and  the  conquered  Babylonians; 
Ihe  scheme  which  I  have  proposed  for  defining  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  Modes  really  seems  to  afiford  the  only  explanation  possible. 

But  there  is  still  another  corroboratidn  of  this  scheme  to  be  dhiwii 
from  the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  from  the  native  traditions  of  Persia. 
Magism,  or  the  faith  of  Zoroaster,  which  prevailed  at  Babylon  before 
the  establisiiment  of  Chaldsaan  power,'  and  which  was  maintained  in 

i  It  to  prolNihle,  indeed,  that  ihis  connexion  of  the  Scyths  with  the  eiUrller 
Medei  is  hldieated  by  the  name  bf  their  king,  Madydty  who  was  the  antagonist  of 
Cyaxates;  and  it  may  be  further  obserred  that  the  building  of  Agbatana  by 
Dejoeet  Is  a  mere  type  of  astronomieal  Magism,  the  seren  walls  being  the  seten 
eonbtotric  i|»here0  of  the  heayens,  each  ruled  by  its  dominant  planet,  and  charac- 
terized by  its  particular  colour.  That  a  ndtion,  moreover,  which  held  all  Ashi  in 
tixbjectionj  and  was  strong  enoagh  to  niarch  from  Assyrid  to  Palestine  in  order  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Bgypt,  shohlti  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  at  a  small 
dinner  party,  is  a  fiction  bo  gross  that  it  could  hardly  have  imposed  even  on  the 
e^sduli^  of  Herodotus. 

*  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  t)rimitiVe  ZiJlDas- 
tritn  Iftith,  of  its  relationship  on  the  one  hand  to  Theism,  before  the  Utter  merged 
into  idolatry,  and  on  the  other  to  Dualism,  and  of  the  respective  attribution  of 
these  three  faiths  in  Western  Asia  to  the  Scyths,  Semites,  and  Arians,  I  ventdr^ 
to  append  some  ftirther  illustrations  in  a  note.  Moses  of  Chorene  (p.  17),  after 
quoting  the  Berosian  Sybil  and  some  old  Greek  traditions  of  Olympiodorus,  states^ 
as  a  well-known  fact,  thai  the  people  of  the  east  termed  Zerwan^  Sim  or  Shem ; 
and  that  the  memory  of  the  conflict  between  the  three  Noachide  brothers,  and  the 
rise  of  their  respective  names,  were  preserved  in  the  popular  Songs  of  Armenia 
to  his  day.  Now  Zerwan  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  all  probability,  the  flru^tanii 
of  the  inscriptions,  which  is  the  ordinary  epithet  of  Bel,  or  Beltis,  evidently  the 
l^fototype  of  the  Semitic  race.    At  the  same  tun6,  a  host  of  ancient  traditions,  both 
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Persia  and  Media  up  to  the  period  of  the  AchsBmenian  supremacy,  was 
certainly  the  special  religion  of  the  Scyths^  and  was  antagonistic  both 

Christian  and  Talmudio  (collected  by  Boohart,  Phaleg.  col.  204 ;  and  Stanley, 
Chald.  Philofiopb.,  p.  760),  identified  ^e  Greek  Zoroaster  with  Ham.  I  therefore 
think  it  almost  certain  that  Zerwan  and  Zoroaster  are  antithetical  names  applied  to 
the  Semites  and  Scyths.  To  explain  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  or  Ziru-ithtary  I 
further  observe  that,  daring  the  conflict  of  the  brothers,  their  sister  Asieria  con- 
veyed away  the  children  of  one  of  them  to  the  far  east,  or  the  borders  of  Bactria. 
(The  sybil  says  this  of  Shem;  but  I  understand  it  of  Ham.)    Here,  then,  we  have 

the  exact  word  •^'^^    ^>-^   ^^11  ^   2irw-wAter,  or  "  the  seed  of  Asteria," 

for  the  primitive  Noachide  race  which  emigrated  from  Babylonia  to  Bactria ;  and 
we  have  further  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Greek  traditions,  which  connected 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion,  on  one  side  with  Bactria,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  Hamite  Nimrod  in  Babylonia. 

Pursuing  this  subject,  I  conjecture  that  there  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  religious  tenets  between  the  Scyths  and  Semites 
before  their  final  separation.  The  Zoroastrians  must  have  imparted  the  elements 
of  Ifagism  and  astronomy  to  the  Chaldseans,  while  they  received  from  them  the 
worship  of  Bel  Ziru-^nU^  typifying  time.  Hence,  there  is  to  be  explained  the 
Greek  identification  of  Belus,  the  father  of  Ninus,  with  Kp6voc ;  and  hence  we 
may  see  the  origin  of  the  confusion  of  Zerwan  with  Zoroaster,  as  well  as  the  reason 
why  Zencan  signified  "  time  **  in  Zend  (no  satisfactory  Sanscrit  etymology  having 
been  found) ;  and  how  it  happened  that  Zerwan,  as  the  type  of  a  pure  theism, 
came  to  be  irregularly  amalgamated  with  dualism  in  the  religion  of  the  Parsees. 
A  radical  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  theism  and  dualism,  or  the 
religion  of  Zerwan  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  perceptible  in  all  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  accounts  of  the  Magian  faith,  as  well  as  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
Zendavesta.  Among  later  inquirers,  Sheheristani  alone  seems  to  have  understood 
this  distinction  in  classifying  the  three  divisions  of  Magi  as  Zerwainiyeh,  or  wor- 
shippers of  infinite  time ;  Zoroattrians,  or  true  magi ;  and  Thanauiiifehf  or  dualists ; 
these  divisions  being  referable  to  three  primitive  sources— Semitic  theism,  before 
the  introduction  of  idolatry ;  the  Scythic  worship  of  the  elements ;  and  the  Oro- 
masdian  faith  of  the  Arian  Achsemenides.  See,  on  this  really  interesting  subject, 
the  second  chapter  of  Wilson's  Parsi  Religion ;  note  on  Zerwan^  in  Brockhaus*8 
Vendidad;  Bumouf,  in  Jour.  As.,  1845,  Avril,  p.  275;  St.  Martin's  Armenia, 
vol.  IL  p.  477,  Ac. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  Zarwan  akarana,  or  'Hvme  without  bounds,*' 
regarding  whom  so  much  has  been  written  with  really  so  little  success,  I  must  add 
an  illustration  from  the  inscriptions  which,  for  the  present,  can  be  received  only 
as  a  conjecture,  but  to  which,  nevertheless,  I  attach  some  importance.  The 
winged  and  homed  bulls  of  Assyria  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  indicated  by  the  words 

>->-]  ^TTJ  ^^T  ^TT*"^T  ^^**^^  *"*  '®*^  phonetically  by  Dr.  Hincks  as 
UHp  mu,  or  the  bull  idols ;  but  admitting  even  the  correctness  of  the  application 
of  the  names,  I  see  very  little  for,  and  very  much  against,  this  reading.     In  one 

of  my  vocabularies,  >^*"I  ^TTf  '^  explwned  by  >^^Y  ^-A  BT  in  the 
suigular,  and  >-^T  >t-  ^T  in  the  plural;  that  is,  lamsu  and  lamassu,  to 
which  I  cannot  assign  any  Semitic  equivalent.    In  another  passage,  however,  the 
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to  tlo  idolatry  of  the  Semites  and  the  Dualism  of  the  Arians.  The 
religion  described  by  Herodotus  (Clio.  C,  131),  is  not  that  of  the 
Oromaxdian  Persians,  but  of  the  Zoroastrian  Scyths.*  The  early 
Achsemenians  evidently  abhorred  Magism ;  Cambyses  on  his  death- 
bed invoked  his  native  gods  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  power  to 

explanation  of  >->-y  ^"^^  is  given  as  >->-  ^jV^  that  is  khaiUu,  which 
may  be  derived  from  y^n  (Hiph.  **  to  make  stroog  '•),  or  from  V^j;  "  to  exult** 
Tho    second    term    *^T|*-^J    w    explained    by   >—  ^^Y   ^^YY    >->-Y    or 

^  I^T  ^^TT  ^T"  that  is,  karan  in  the  singular,  and  karanu  in  the  plural ; 
and  it  seems  to  refer  both  to  "  time  **  and  to  a  class  of  animals,  otherwise  repre- 
sented by  ^<T^  .  I  conjecture,  therefore,  tliat  karan  is  tho  Hebrew  yV),  and 
signifies,  as  in  Arabic,  both  "  a  horn  "  and  **  time**  or  "eternity,**  typified  by  horns. 
Is  not  then,  this  karan  the  Greek  Kpdvo^  (so  written  when  referring  to  Belus)  ? 
and  is  not  Zerwan  akarana  '^  Zerwan  the  horned,**  rather  than  merely  *'  time 
without  bounds  *'  ?  I  do  not  certainly  suppose  the  Nineveh  bulls  to  represent  the 
image  of  ^TT  \"  >•?-  ^jTj^  ^^  ^^^-Ziru-banit ;  but  they  may 
have  been  onblems  of  strength  and  eternity,  and  have  been  thus  named  lamatau 
karanu.  As  a  further  evidence  that  >->^Y  *^T |^<f  refers  to  [homed] 
anunals,  I  would  also  draw  Dr.  Hlncks*s  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  Senna- 
cherib buUs,  the  tiUe  is  constanUy  replaced  by  ]^  TKK^.  ^^  ^Y^ 
that  is,  I  thmk,  "beasts  of  the  field,**  M-T  being  a  determinative  generally  used 

for  [homed]  goats,  and  <  K I  ^F  **'  \T*"  ^"^T  K I  HF  '"*'*  ®'  "*''''' 
being  a  well-known  word  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Q^'^to  O'  Allfef. 

It  need  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  find  karan^ "  time,"  answering  to  the  Greek  Kp6poc, 
when  we  observe  the  near  identity  between  the  Babylonian  ^Y<Y  ^^|  Y  "J^^E 
khuraisuy  "  gold,**  and  xp^^'^'^y  <^^  <^  ^<^  ^^  ^^^^^  examples.  The  connexion 
which  I  have  sought  to  establidi  between  the  winged  and  homed  bulls  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,  and  the  Zerwan  akarana  of  hiter  times  is  a  more  important  and  intc 
resting  matter.  I  would  suggest  even  that  Darius  Hystaspes  gladly  admitted  the 
homed  type  of  eternity  into  his  palace  at  Persepolis,  notwithstanding  his  hostility 
to  the  magi,  because  Zerwan^  or  ZirU'banily  was  of  Semitic  origin,  and  did  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  Magism  as  it  then  stood.  This  intricate  question,  how* 
ever,  will  not  be  properly  understood  until  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 

Assyrian  word  which  is  written  p^fH  ^J|^^  or  J^J  pp^  ^^j^^ 
or  5t  SSp  ^^^Y^^-  bami  or  panii,  and  thus  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
mythic  genealogy  of  Uelus. 

^  I  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  notice  of 
Herodotus,  and  on  the  striking  contrast  which  his  description  exhibits  both  to  the 
religion  indioated  in  the  Achocmenian  records  and  to  the  dualistic  faith  afterward* 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Magism. 

VOL.   XV.  T 
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the  Magian  Medes.^      The  usurpation  of  the  Magian  impostor  in- 
Tolred  a  religions  as  much  as  a  political  revolution  j  and  the  first  care 
of  Dariufl,  on  regaining  the  crown,  was  to  restore  the  temples  which 
his  predecessor  had  destroyed,   and  to  re-organize  the  Oromazdian 
priesthood  with  their  chaunts  and  ceremonial  service.'     The  slaughter 
of  the  Magi,  indeed,  which  followed  on  this  occasion,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Dualistic  Persians  for  long  afterwards  as  a  national  festival, 
during  which  the  proscribed  race  were  unable  to  show  themselves  in 
the  streets.'    It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Herodotus  expressly 
inclades  the  Magi  among  the  tribes  of  Media;  that  Zoroaster  is  also 
generally  designated  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Mode,  or  a  Medo-Assyrian, 
or  a  Medo-Persian  ;*  and  lastly,  that  the  popular  legends,  which  have 
almost  always  a  foundation  in  truth,  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  to 
Azerbaijan  or  Northern  Media,  the  origin  of  the  fire  Worship,  and  in 
regarding  it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  historical  records  preserved    in   the   commencing 
chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  distinctly  show  that  the  immigrants  to  whom 
the  records  belonged  came  from  the  far  east,*  (probably  from  India 
itself,)  bringing  of  course  their  peculiar  doctrines  with  them;  and 
notwithstanding  that    in   this    depository    of    the   ancient   national 
traditions,  not  only  is  Media  under  its  own  name  altogether  unnoticed, 
but  there  is  proof  perhaps  afibrded  that  at  the  time  of  their  compila- 
tion, the  Arians  had  not  come  geographically  in  contact  with  the 
Westeru  Medes,  nor  had  Dualism  been  tainted  with  Magism.     I  will 

J  Thalia,  c.  65. 

'  See  Bisitun  Inscriptions,  col.  I.  par.  14. 

^  Herodotus,  Thalia,  c.  ^9,  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  hy  Cteaas  and 
Agnthias. 

*  Observe,  too,  that  Dino,  the  father  of  Clitarchas,  and  the  oldest  ecHam 
writer  among  the  Greeks  on  the  subject  of  Magism,  describes  in  the  same  terms 
the  incantations  with  the  divining  rod  practised  by  the  Scythian  Magians  and  the 
Medes.  (Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  613.)  From  all  the  fragments,  indeed,  of  Dino 
that  have  survived  (see  MUller*s  Fragments,  vol.  II.  p.  88),  I  should  suppose  that 
he  treated  exclusively  of  pure  Magism,  and  did  not  take  any  note  of  the  dualistie 
heresy.  I  quote  Dino  as  the  earliest  Greek  author  on  the  subject,  because  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  first  Alcibiades,  where  the  notice  occoes  of  the  Magic  of 
Ztapoatrrpov  rov  'QpofxaZoVf  be  really  Plato*8. 

^  For  the  native  traditions  regarding  the  fire-worship  in  Azerbaijan,  and  the 
birth  of  Zoroaster  in  that  country,  see  my  Memoir  on  the  Atropatenian  Elcbatana, 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  VIII. 

The  most  westerly  position  that  can  be  certainly  identified  in  the  first  Fargard 
of  the  Vendidad,  is  Rapa  or  Khages*  It  is  possible  that  Varene,  ''  the  squared,*' 
where  Thritaon  destroyed  Jj-dahak,  may  be  the  capital  of  Media  Atropatene,  the 
Vera  or  Bafug  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  tradition  of  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
Medes  to  the  Persians,  or  the  defeat  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  at  Ecbatana^  was  more 
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only  add  the  following  remark,  that  the  Median  engrarers  who 
executed  the  Scjthic  version  of  the  great  inscription  of  Bisitnn,  so 
well  understood  the  difference  between  Arian  Dnalism  and  Scjrtiuo 
Magism,  that  when  they  had  to  speak  of  Ormazd  in  connexion  with 
other  gods,  they  interpolated  after  the  name  the  distinctiye  epithet 
of"Godof  the  Arians." 

It  remains,  before  closing  this  digression  on  the  religion  of  the 
Medes,  to  explain  briefly  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  respectire  and 
independent  development  of  Magism  and  Dualism,  and  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  ultimately  amalgamated  in  one  faith.  Magism, 
including  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  elements,  and 
especially  of  fire,  I  conceive  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Scyths  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Acheemenian  period.^  It  was 
probably  this  religion  that  was  introduced  by  the  Hyc-sos  into  Eg3rpt, 
when  the  Scjrths  were  driven  westward  by  the  Semites ;  and  if  a  fresh 


deiennlnately  preserved  in  the  story  of  the  capture  of  JJrasiab,  the  true  Scythic 
eponym,  by  Kai  Khuxru  at  Shix.  Although,  indeed,  the  Ajis  dahaha  of  the 
Vendidad  must  almost  certainly  indicate  the  ''  snake  "  race,  who  afterwards  inha- 
bited Media,  I  think  it  most  unlikely  that  the  legend  of  Feridon  and  Zohak  can 
refer  to  such  a  late  period  of  history  as  the  age  of  Cyrus. 

In  the  hymn  to  the  god  Homa,  Thritaon  represents  the  second  historical  phase  of 
the  AriAU  immigrants,  and  refers,  therefore,  I  should  suppose,  to  their  first  colli- 
sion with  the  Scythic  Modes  in  their  progress  westward,  about  the  meridian  of  the 
Caspian  Gates,  where  we  may  infer  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  Madai  were 
located  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  b.c.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  describe  Bet  and  Damawend  as  the  capitals  of  Feridun  (the  epithet 
of  threzania,  or  *'  three-germed,'*  which  is  applied  to  Raffa,  in  the  "Vendidad, 
referring  probably  to  the  name  of  7%ritaon  and  the  triple  division  of  his  empire), 
and  which  further  suppose  Zohak  to  have  been  imprisoned  under  the  mountain  of 
Damawend,  where  magicians  went  to  consult  him.  All  things  considered,  there- 
fore, I  am  inclined  to  identify  Varene  with  the  city  of  Damawend  itself. 

1  The  Scythic  god  of  fire  I  suppose  to  be  >->-y    ^-yi^^shice  I  have  found  this 

term  substituted  for  the  ordinary  Jl^^y  or  >->-|  ^J  >^.  >^>-^  *"TT'^ 
also  constantly  occurs  in  the  names  of  cities,  both  in  Media  and  Ana  Minor* 
The  Venus  Urania  of  the  Scyths,  which  Herodotus  says  they  borrowed  ttom  the 
Assyriana,  and  which  he  confounds  with  the  Arian  MithrcL^  seems  also,  from  the 
inscription  of  Artaxerxes  at  Susa,  to  hare  had  a  special  title,  which  Mr.  Norris 
r«ids  as  TanatOy  and  compares  with  the  Greek  Tavai^,  As  the  Arian  term  in  the 
same  inscription  is  written  Anahata^  its  connexion  with  the  Zend  andhita  and 
Sanscrit  atuuUa  (Ya9na,  p.  432,  note  289)  is  rendered  doubtful,  though  the  Baby- 
lonian orthography  of  anakhita^  and  the  Greek  Avairif,  are  in  its  favour. 
In  the  inscriptions  of  Nabonit,  the  goddess  in  question  is  always  named 
yi  >J^  Sp  ^^^Yt^  Anunit,  tho  second  clement  being  almost  certainly 
the  Egj-ptian  NftP. 
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immigration  of  the  Gush  from  Susiana  or  Arabia  to  Ethiopia  and  tbe 
valley  of  the  Nile  really  took  place  under  Amenophis  III.  (Memnon), 
the  Magian  doctrines  of  these  intruders  will  further  account  for  the 
alterations  which  have  often  been  remarked  on  the  religious  monu- 
ments of  that  kingy^  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  sun-worship  into 
Egypt.*  It  is  to  Scythio  Magism  that  the  Greeks  no  doubt  allude  in 
their  traditions  of  an  early  Zoroaster,  who  is  sometimes  placed  as  high 
as  &ye  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war;'  and  it  is  I  conceive  the 
precepts  of  this  ancient  faith,  which  were  expounded  and  indexed  by 
Hermippus,  which  were  quoted  by  Plato  as  primaeval  relics,  and 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Prodicus  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  as  to  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  documents  rendering  it  impossible  that  they  can 
refer  to  a  modem  compilation  of  the  contemporary  Achsemenian 
period.  Whilst  Magism,  as  distinguished  from  Semitic  idolatry,  was 
thus  being  cultivated  by  all  the  Scythian  races  of  high  Asia,  Dualism 

^  I  allude  of  course  to  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  god  Ammon,  See 
Bun8en*8  Egypt,  p.  372. 

3  See  Poole's  Hone  -^gyptiacoe,  p.  201 ;  and  Kenrick*8  Kgj-pt,  vol.  II.  p.' 246. 

*  Pliny,  quoting  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle,  gives  tite  date  of  Zoroaster  at  6000 
years  before  the  death  of  Plato.  Hermippus,  following  Hermodorus  Phitonicus,  aa 
be  is  quoted  by  Pliny  and  Diogenes  Loertius,  fixes  the  date  at  5000  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  Plutarch  (in  laid,  et  Osir.)  has  the  same  statement  See 
Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  c.  1 ;  and  Diog.  Laer.,  i.  2.  Aristotle  also,  in  his  treatise  on 
Philosophy,  maintained  that  the  Magians  were  older  than  the  Egyptians;  and 
the  500  years  before  the  Trojan  war  of  Suidas  is  no  doubt  an  error  for  5000.  The 
most  complete  collection  of  Magian  and  Zoroastrian  authorities  to  which  I  have 
access,  is  in  Brisson's  second  book,  De  reg.  Pers.  Princip. ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  critique  in  any  of  the  old  dissertations.  The  main  diflSculty,  however,  in 
analysing  Magism,  lies  with  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  misled  by  the  anomalous 
faith  which  sprnng  up  under  the  Achoemenians,  constantly  confounded  Dualism 
with  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Zoroaster.  If  the  first  Alcibiades  be  genuine, 
Plato  himself  fell  into  this  error.  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  8 ; 
Miiller*s  Frag.  vol.  III.  p.  53)  certainly  endorsed  it,  and  his  disciple  Eudemus 
explained  Magism,  the  faith  of  the  Arian  race,  as  the  worship  of  the  two  principles. 
If  Aristotle,  however,  really  wrote  the  work  on  magic  quoted  by  Diogenes,  he 
maintained  that  the  ancient  Persians  or  Dualists  were  ignorant  of  tlie  magic  art; 
and  the  same  distinction  was  advocated  by  Dino.  I  see,  indeed,  from  a  passage 
quoted  from  Clem.  Alex,  by  Brisson,  p.  232,  that  Dino  positively  asserted  the- 
Magian  Modes  to  have  no  objects  of  worship  but  fire  and  water.  As  the  astrologer 
Hermippus,  at  the  same  tune,  is  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Diogenes  for  the 
Dualism  of  the  Magi,  and  is  probably  also  the  source  from  whence  Plutarch  drew 
his  description  of  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  two  millions 
of  verses  which  he  indexed  apd  explamed  had  been  put  together  after  the  priest- 
hood of  the  later  Achsemenians  had  tampered  with  the  original  documents^  and 
had  engrafted  on  them  their  own  Dualistic  tenets. 
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seems  to  have  originated  among  the  pnre  Arians  of  Kui'ukhsheira,  It 
was  perhaps^  in  fact,  the  Daalistic  heresy  which  separated  the  Zend  or 
Persian  branch  of  the  Arians  from  their  Vedic  brethren  within  the 
Sutlej,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward,  carrying  with 
them,  however,  their  native  language,  their  Indian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mythic  traditions  of  the 
race.^  The  course  of  the  Arian  Exodus  is  admirably  iUustrated  by 
the  successive  creations  of  Oromazdes,  described  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Vendidad,  which  furnish  a  complete  and  connected  series  of 
geographical  names  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the 
Caspian  gates,'  and  it  is  probable  that  along  this  line  the  immigrants 
came  everywhere  in  collision  with  Magian  Soyths,  whose  names  are 
also  obscurely  indicated  by  the  different  calamities  and  evik  which 

'  Among  the  Vedic  names  in  the  Vendidad  have  been  recognized  Jimo,  the  son 
of  Vivenghan,  or  Fama  the  son  of  Vlvasufan,  Miihra,  and  Homay  for  f%^  and 

^BTT  or  the  "  sun  "  and  "  moon,"  &c  The  name  of  HaraqaiH  again  {Hara^u* 
waHshy  and  Greek  *Apaxu<rta),  exactly  answering  to  114  4$|f^  ^^^  applied  by 

the  primitive  Arians  to  Candahar,  seems  to  show  that  the  colonists  came  from  the 
true  Kurukhiheira,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Sarasvaii  river.  The  proper  names  of 
men,  too,  hoth  in  the  Vendidad,  in  the  ooneiform  inscriptions,  and  even  in  the 
Greek  notices  of  Persia,  are  in  many  cases  Vedic  or  Puranic,  and  can  ahnost 
always  he  referred  to  a  Sanscrit  etymology,  thus  authenticating  the  connexion  of 
the  races.  Cyrus  has  the  same  name  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Kuruvat,  Camhysea 
was  named  after  the  province  of  Z|n^t^'    '^^^  ^''^^  l^mt  of  interest  at  present 

would  be  to  discover  the  Vedic  correspondents  of  Athvi  and  Thritaoriy  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Soma  and  his  two  sons,  Urvdkhihaya  and  Keresdspa,  as  we  should 
thereby  obtain  a  clue  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  Arian  Exodus,  and  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  colonists  to  the  westward. 

^  Compare  the  names  of  Sughdu,  or  Sogdiana ;  Mouru,  or  Merv ;  Bdkhdi,  or 
Bactria;  Nudya,  or  Nisa;  Hardjfu,  or  Herat;  Vehrkany  or  Ilyrcanla;  Haraqaitiy 
or  Aracliosia ;  Haetumaty  or  Hindmand ;  Magha,  or  Rhages ;  and  Hapia  Hinduy 
or  the  seven  Indies.  Among  the  names  which  are  still  obscure,  I  observe  that 
Vaekeret  is  named  Dahdko  taganemy  thereby  showing  that  the  country  was  inlia« 
bited  by  the  *^  snake  "  race,  or  Medes :  I  believe  it  to  be  Western  Ehorassan. 
Urvariy  with  its  epithet  of  Pouru  vastrdmy  is  very  difficult ;  it  was  probably  iu 
the  Elburz  range.  I  suspect  a  connexion  between  Chakh-ra  and  Ktuvy  in  Casvin, 
CaspiOy  &c.,  kh  in  Zend  representing  sv,  although  the  epithet  surem  asavanem 
would  indicate  Semitic  inhabitants.  Verene,  tlie  birth-place  of  Feridun,  must  bo 
Damawend;   and  Rahghaya  for   Rasya,   as  Danghu  for  dasyuy  mubt  be  the 

cuneiform  ^^yT  Y?  ^T—  east  of  Snsiana  (or  about  l^faban)^  whiqh  again 
is  probably  the  RothjA  EzekieU 
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were  created  by  Ahriman  to  obstruct  the  Arian  progress  to  the  west,^ 
It  would  be  hazardous,  without  further  inquiry,  to  attempt  to  define 
the  duration  of  this  progress,  or  to  assign  fixed  dates  either  for  its 
commencement  or  its  close.  The  period  is  figured  in  Persian  tradition 
as  the  wars  of  Feridun  and  Zohdk;  and  the  relationship  of  the  Arians, 
after  their  establishment  in  Central  Persia,  to  the  great  nations  on  their 
western  frontier  is  represented  by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Ftri* 
dun  between  his  three  sons,  Sdm^  Toor,  and  Erij\  A  conflict  of  races 
no  doubt  prerailed  for  many  centuries  after  the  Arian  establishment, 
and  it  is  this  conflict  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  later  Persian 
romance ;  AfraUdbf^  king  of  Turan,  being  the  eponym  of  the  Scythio 
race,  which  was  gradually  pressed  by  the  Arians  to  the  westward. 
The  true  historic  period  does  not  commence  till  &ye  generations  before 
Darius  Hystaspes  (or  about  fi.c.  680),  when  Achssmenes  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Persia  Proper.  Not  long  afterwards,  tribes  immediately 
cognate  with  the  Arians  of  Persia,  both  in  language  and  religion,  must 
have  invaded  Media;  and  it  was  in  consequence  probably  of  this 
invasion,  that  the  Scythians  were  projected  on  Assyria.^ 

^  For  instaoce,  I  take  the  Sakiii  (translated  '^  flies  "),  who  annoyed  the  Arians  in 
Suffhdf  to  be  Xdicai  or  Sr^Oat ;  and  the  Dariwika  (translated  "  wasps  **),  who  con- 
tended with  them  at  Herat,  to  be  AtptucKoi  or  ApijSiKKoi  of  the  Greeks.  It  would 
be  a  very  curious  subject  to  analyse  all  the  Zend  names,  and  search  for  their 
geographical  application. 

^  I  will  here  give  the  explanation  of  the  word  Selnty  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
etymologists.      It    is   a    simple    transcription  of   the   word    <  Tsfc    ^^    or 

^TT  >-^T  *T^  or  Y  '  >-TT  »A«/flw«  or  «Afl/am,  which  everywhere  expresses 
'•The  west,"  or  "the  setting  sun "  (from  Q^^^,  because  the  day  is  " completed"?), 
in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  It  thus  exactly  denotes  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Semites  in  regard  to  the  Arians.  In  all  probability,  the  Salem  of  Melclii- 
zodek,  who  was  the  prototype  of  the  Semite  race  in  Syria,  comes  from  the  same 
source,  as  also  do  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi,  which  were  known  even  to  Homer. 
I  believe  even  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  signifies  nothing  more  than  "  the  city 
of  the  west,**  the  sea-board  of  Syria  having  the  general  name  of  Shalam,  from  its 
geographical  relation  to  Babylonia. 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  the  first  element  of  the  name  of  Afrasidb, 
we  might  perceive  a  trace  of  the  Scythic  Afar,  and  that  the  termination  was  the 
*A<Tod  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  the  name  applied  by  the  Scyths  to  Inner  Persia; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

*  There  is  some  probability  that  the  great  Arian  movement  to  the  west  from 
the  Caspian  Gates  began  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  here  indicated ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  an  Arian  invasion  which  produced  the  Assyrian  revolution  of  ac.  7^7 ;  for 
Perseus,  the  Arian  eponym,  is  continually  mixed  up  by  the  Greeks,  as  the 
antagonist  of  Sardanapalus,  with  this  revolution,  and  the  joint  government  of 
Phulukh  or  Belochus,  who  was  the  victim  of  the  crisis,  with  Semiramis  (or  Atossa, 
the  latter  being  certainly  an  Arian  name),  is  now  an  established  fact.  See  my  noto 
on  Senuramis,  published  m  the  Athenaeum,  No.  130B,  of  3rd  June,  1854,  p.  690. 
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It  would  Mem,  howeyer,  thai  HuwaUUhaJtra,  or  Cjraxares,  irko 
led  the  invasioD,  most  haye  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  diamci- 
terifltio  rdlgion  of  the  country  he  oonqoered;  otherwiaey  ve  can 
hardly  acconnt  for  Median  kings,  whose  names  exhibit  a  pure  Arian 
etymologj,  being  identified  with  an  anti-Arian  Hagism,'  nor  oan  we 
understand  how  these  kings  shonld  continue  to  be  figured  in  Persian 
romance  under  the  Scythio  eponym  of  Afranah}  Howerer  this 
may  be,  I  conoeiyed  that  the  first  blow  which  Magism  reoeiyed,  was 
from  the  yietorious  career  of  Gyms.'  The  religion  of  Oromaidee 
and  Arimanes  then  became  the  dominant  faith,  and  the  Magiaa 
priesthood  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  prestige.  They 
made  a  brilliant  effort  to  recover  it,  by  supporting  the  imposture  of 
Smerdis;  but  tiie  accession  of  Darius,  and  the  persecution  which  fol- 

If,  howerer,  the  Arians  did  reftUy  thus  early  descend  upon  Assyria,  tiiey  could 
not  hare  maintained  their  position ;  for  the  Scyths  held  the  Kurdish  mountains 
dnring  the  four  or  five  following  reigns,  to  the  end,  in  fact,  of  the  reign  of  Esar 
Haddon ;  and  I  thus  think  I  am  justified  in  naming  Cyaxares  as  the  first  Arian 
king  who  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  country. 

In  my  notes  on  Semiramis,  published  in  the  Atheneum,  whilst  assuming  an 
Arian  origin  for  Sammuramii,  the  wife  of  Phulukhy  on  the  strength  of  her  other 
name,  Atossa,  I  omitted  to  notice  the  direct  authority  of  Hellanicus  to  this  effect. 
In  his  two  fragments,  163  a  and  163  6,  quoted  by  MUUer,  vol.  I.  p.  68,  Atossa,  who, 
from  the  description,  can  only  be  the  wife  of  Fhulukh  or  Belochus,  is  called  the  queen 
at  the  Persians  and  the  daughter  of  Ariatpoy  the  latter  benig  a  pure  Arian  name. 

^  Huwet4ihthatray  or  '^self  ruling,*'  is  a  genuine  Achaemenian  compound,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Astyages  is  the  same  name  as  the  Ajis-dahdka 
of  the  Zendavesta,  although  that  name  was  applied  by  the  Arians  to  the  Scytlis 
of  Media. 

'  The  best  proof  that  Afrasiab  continues  in  Persian  romance  to  r^resent  the 
Median  race,  even  after  Arian  kings  had  succeeded  to  power,  is  to  be  found  in  tlio 
tradition  of  the  capture  of  Afrasiab  by  Kai  Khusru,  at  Shiz  or  Canmaka^  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  capture  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  at  Ecbatana,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa. — See  my  Ecbatana  Mem.  p.  82,  and  compare 
Mujmel  d  Tawarikh,~Joumal  Asiatique,  3  s^r.  tom.  xi.,  p.  290  and  329.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  concealment  of  Afrasiab  in  the  reserroir  of  the  lake 
at  Shiz,  described  by  Massoudi,  and  in  the  Mujmel  el  Tawarikh  is  the  exact  event 
related  by  Ctesias  of  Astyages,  the  hidden  caverns  of  the  lake  answering  to  his 
obscure  word  icpicicpdvot, 

3  If  Pythagoras  really  studied  philosophy  at  Babylon  under  Cambyses,  as  is 
reputed  by  Apuleius,  Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  &c,  it  was  Chaldean  science  and 
not  Scythic  magic  that  he  imbibed,  and  the  name  of  Zoroaster  is  therefore  used 
improperly.  From  the  numerous  cuneiform  tablets  which  I  have  consulted,  refer- 
ring to  sacrificial  worship  and  to  the  economy  of  the  temples,  it  can  now  be 
positiTely  asserted  that  the  Babylonian  religion  underwent  little  or  no  modification 
from  the  Achsemenian  conquest  and  occupation,  or  even  from  the  infusion  of 
Greek  civilization  which  the  Macedonians  afterwards  introduced  into  the  country. 
The  knowledge  which  Democritus  acquired  at  Babylon,  was  eseentially  the  same 
that  existed  in  the  country  one  thousand  years  previously. 
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lowed^  extiognished  all  their  hopes.  From  this  period  then,  I  date 
the  gradnal  absorption  of  Magism  in  Dnalism  ;  the  latter  creed  was 
sufficiently  impressible  and  expansire;  it  borrowed,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania  from  the  Assyrians ;  that 
of  TancU  or  Anaitis,  who  was  Diana  rather  than  Venus,  it  adopted, 
as  J  have  already  suggested,  from  the  Scythians.  The  Magi,  with 
their  literary  pre-eminence,  their  sacred  character,  their  hereditary 
science,  and  possessing  documents  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
could  thus  have  had  little  difficulty  in  moulding  the  plastic  and 
unlettered  Persians  to  a  partial  adoption  of  their  tenets.  To  discri* 
minate  the  respective  elements  of  the  new  faith  is  difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  The  worship  of  Jlitkra  and  ffoma,  or  the  sun  and 
moon,  had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists  since  their  depar- 
ture from  Kurukhshetra ;  their  religious  chauuts  corresponded  with 
the  Vedic  hymns  of  their  brethren  beyond  the  Satlej.  The  antago- 
nism of  Oromazdes  and  Arimaucs,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was 
their  own  peculiar  and  independent  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  origin  of  all  things  from  Zerwan  was  essentially  a  Magian 
doctrine  ;  the  veneration  paid  to  fire  and  water  came  from  the  same 
source ;  and  the  harsam  of  the  Zend  Avesta  is  the  Magian  divining- 
rod.  The  most  important  Magian  modification,  however,  was  the 
personification  of  the  old  heresionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and  its 
immediate  association  with  Oromazdes.  Under  the  disguise  of  Zara- 
ihtulUra,  which  was  the  nearest  practical  Arian  form,  Ziru-itihtar  (or 
the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a  prophet  and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspira- 
tion from  Ahuramazda,  and  reforming  the  national  religion.^  The 
pretended  synchronism  of  this  Zarathushtra  with  Vishtaspa  clearly 
marks  the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that  reformed  Magism 

>  The  remarkable  notices  of  Agathias  and  Ammianus  with  regard  to  Zoroaster 
exemplify  the  difficulty  that  well-iustructed  men  experienced  in  rrcondling  the 
hybrid  tmditions  of  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  age  with  authentic  Greek  history. 
Agathias  in  the  first  place  mentions  the  double  name  of  Zoroaster  and  Zarades 
(the  latter  name  being  probably  the  same  as  Ztru-uhiary  inasmuch  as  Hesychius 
explains  'AS a  to  be  the  Babylonian  Hera),  and  he  then  goes  on  to  express  his 
doubts  if  the  Hystaspes  whom  the  Persians  maintained  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  Oromazdion  Zoroaster,  could  possibly  be  identical  with  the  father  of 
Darius.  Ammianus,  as  I  understand  him,  does  not  attempt  to  identify  the  two 
periods,  though  he  gives  the  exact  Pensian  description  of  the  divme  inspiration  of 
the  Zendavesta  (a  description,  too,  which  is  given  in  greater  detail  by  Dion 
Chrysostora).  Ammianus  places  the  Bactrian  Zoroaster,  who  introduced  the 
occult  ChalJsean  sciences,  **  seculis  priscis  ;**  while  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  tlie 
II}'8ta8pes  contemporary  with  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Zendavesta,  was  the  father  of 
Darius.  See  Agath.  (Dind.)  p.  llJt  Ammian.  Marcellin.,  lib.  xxiii,  and  Dio 
Chrysoctum,  Orat.  Boristh. 
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should  date,  an  epoch  selected  doabtless  out  of  deference  to  the  later 
Achaomenian  kings,  who  derived  their  royalty  from  Darins.  It 
cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  we  have  any  Zend  writings  at 
present  of  the  Achemenian  age,  bnt  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
portions  of  the  Vendidad  are  really  of  that  antiquity;  and  I  further 
suspect  that  Osthanes  the  Magian,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  on  his 
western  expedition,  and  first  communicated  the  Persian  doctrines  to 
the  Greeks,^  was  a  principal  agent  in  compiling  the  reformed  code, 
which  respected  the  ancient  teuets  and  traditions  of  the  Arians,  while 
it  secured  the  Magi  in  their  hereditary  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  pursue  the  latter  phases  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  of  the 
old  aboriginal  stock,  and  who  revived  a  Scythic  supremacy  over  the 
Arians;  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Scythic  Magism  would 
again  predominate,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  the  Dualistic  element, 
and  this  I  really  believe  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  contemporary  writers,  who  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  Persia  from  personal  observation,  ignore  the  distinc- 
tion of  Oromazdes  and  Arimanes,  and  describe  the  mere  primitive 
elemental  worship,  such  as  it  existed  in  Media  before  the  Achaeme- 
nian  conquest.'  Under  the  Sassanians,  when  the  Arian  element  was 
again  and  finally  triumphant,  and  when  the  Scyths  were  confined  to 
Georgia  upon  one  side,  and  to  Afghanistan  and  Bel6chistan  upon  the 
other,  the  Zoroastrian  faith  took  its  present  definite  form  ;  the  entire 


1  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.,  c  2.  Diog.  Laert,  in  prooDinio,  p.  1,  and  Tatian,  Orat 
eontra  Gnecos,  p.  172.  It  is  of  course  this  Osthanes  whom  Amobius  (if  I  have 
explained  the  passage  rightly  in  page  24)  connects  with  the  Armenian  Zoroaster 
of  Cteeias,  using,  moreoTer,  tlie  same  epithets  of  Ems  and  Pamphylus  which  were 
employed  by  Plato,  in  describing  the  Proto-patriarch  of  Magism.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  Ctesias  (whom  Amobius  seems  to  quote)  never  could  have 
eonfounded  a  priest,  whose  doctrines  were  only  acquiring  form  and  consistency  in 
his  own  day,  with  the  Scythic  antagonist  of  Nuius. 

s  I  would  draw  particular  attention  on  this  head,  to  the  notices  of  Strabo  with 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Armeniaus,  and  the  Cappa- 
docians,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  latter  people  being  described  from  the 
Greek  geographer*s  own  personal  experience.  In  the  pages  of  Strabo  occur  the 
names  of  Omanus,  Anand:ites,  and  Auaitis,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of 
Oromazdes  and  Arimanes.  The  Persian  religion  is  described  almost  in  the  words 
of  Herodotus,  while  among  the  Arians  of  Cappadocia  the  worship  of  fire  seems  to 
have  been  the  predominant  observance.  Compare,  too,  the  accounts  of  the  visits 
of  the  Parthian  princes  to  Rome,  where  their  adoration  of  the  elements  is  alone 
noticed.  Plutarch,  and  writers  of  that  age,  who  described  Doalitm,  followed 
Eadoxus,  Theopompus,  and  Hermippus,  who  certainly  drew  for  their  information 
on  materials  of  the  Acluemepian  age. 
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macliinery,'  however,  of  the  watchers  of  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  of 
the  twelve  bands  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  the  seven  Anuhaipands,  and  the 
seven  Div8,  presided  over  bj  the  two  great  spirits  of  light  and  dari^* 
ness,  being  adopted  in  many  instances,  even  to  the  names,'  firom  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  of  Ghaldsea,  who  still  retained  all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  mythology. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  connected  with  the  Scyths,  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  that  refers  especially  to  the  wars  of 
Feridun  and  Zoh^k.  In  the  Zend  hymn  to  the  Hcma^  there  are 
four  distinct  national  phases  clearly  indicated: — the  first  is  the  reign 
of  Jeniy  the  son  of  Vivenghan,  which  represents  the  Perso-Arian  race, 
up  to  the  period  of  their  exodus  from  Aryavartla  ;  the  second  is  the 
age  of  Athvi,  the  father  of  Feridun,  who  slew  Zob^k  or  the  dragon, 
and  divided  the  empire  among  his  own  sons;^  this  represents  the  conflict 
of  the  Arians  and  Scyths,  during  the  progress  of  the  former  to  the 
westward,  and  up  to  the  period  of  their  establishment  in  Central 
Persia;  the  third  age  is  that  of  Sanuif  the  father  of  Urifakhsh  t^nd 
Oershasp,^  whose  conflict  with  "  the  green  and  venomous  snake  **  is 
described  with  the  most  curious  mythic  detail,  this  period  bebg  that 

1  S«e  Frichard*8  Researchef  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  where  the 
mythos  of  the  Zend  A  vesta  is  epitomised  from  Rhode,  voL  IV.  p.  39.  Compare 
also  Heeren*8  criticism  in  his  Reacarclies,  &c.,  Asiatic  Nations,  toL  II.  p.  367* 
Rhode*s  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

*  Thus  Tashter^  or  Jupiter,  who  governed  the  eastern  quarter,  I  take  to  be 
Mushteri  ^  JLum«  ,  the  m  and  t  being  nearly  the  samo  in  Pahlevi.     VenarUy  or 

Mercury,  must  be  the  Movifioc  of  Julian,  which  Jamblichus  identified  with  that 
planet.    Satevit  is  a  mere  Pahlevi  form  of  Saturn.    Sura  is  Sirius,  &c. 

s  This  hymn,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  was  translated  and  analyzed  by  Mons.  Bumouf  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1844-45;  and  the  Roman  text  and  translation,  extracted  from  this  work,  are 
given  as  an  appendix  to  the  Vendidad  of  Brockhaus. 

*  Burnouf  leaves  the  identification  of  Athvi  for  future  explorers  of  the  Vedas. 
ThrUaoti  he  compares  with  Trildy  but  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  the 
names  beyond  their  et}inology.  An  identity  not  merely  of  name  but  of  character 
would  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  Dr.  Max  MUller*s  research  in  his  present  labours 
on  the  Vedas. 

^  Oerschasp  the  son  of  Sam,  or  Keresaspa  the  son  of  Samay  Mens.  Bumouf 
compares  with  Krif&^vay  the  sou  of  Samyama  (Jour.  Asiat.  Avril— Mai,  1845, 
p.  255),  mentioned  in  tlie  Bhdgavat  Purana ;  but  a  king  of  VdifdH,  or  Bengal, 
could  hardly  have  been  referred  to  Central  Persia.  Sam  was  probably  a  native 
chieftain  or  dynasty  of  Seistan  or  Eastern  Khoraaaan,  where  local  traditions 
rc;;arding  him  abound;  and  he  must  have  risen  into  power  long  after  the  Persian 
Arians  had  been  severed  from  their  brethren  on  the  Sutlej.  The  age,  indeed,  of 
Feridun  and  liis  sons  is  the  latest  point  at  which  we  can  expect  to  trace  any  link 
of  connexion  between  the  traditions  of  the  Vedris  and  Puranas  and  those  of  the 
Zend  Avcsta. 
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daring  which  the  Ariana  were  engaged  in  constant  war  with  the 
Scythio  Medes,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty;  the 
fourth  age  is  that  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  Dualism  coalescing  with  Maglsm, 
from  the  time  of  Darius  downwards.  I  hare  now  only  to  refer  to  the 
second  period,  and  I  particularly  notice  it,  because  I  think  it  possible 
to  draw  from  Babylonian  synchronisms  an  approximate  date  for  the 
establishment  of  Arian  power  in  Central  Persia ;  at  any  rate,  it  will 
bring  the  remote  and  independent  traditions  of  Persia  and  Greece 
into  direct  relationship,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  lead  to  their 
mutual  authentication.  One  of  the  most  aniversal  of  the  Greek 
heroic  traditions  is  that  which  relates  to  the  delivery  and  marriage 
of  Andromeda,  daughter  of  Cepheus,  by  Perseus,  and  to  the  inheri- 
tance by  the  latter  of  his  father-in-law's  empire.  Now  the  real  Greek 
Perseus  was  an  Argive  of  the  heroic  age,  and  the  scene  of  his  exploit  at 
the  court  of  Cepheus  was  usually  laid  in  the  African  or  the  Syrian 
Ethiopia;  ^  yet  Hellaoicus  and  Herodotus  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
names  in  question  were  of  Oriental  origin,  and  that  they  represented 
the  transfer  of  power  from  one  eastern  race  to  another.^  I  take  it  for 
granted  then,  that  Perseus,  the  ancestor  of  Achsemenes,  must  be  the 
eponym  of  the  Arian  Persians,  and  that  Cepheus  represents  the 
Scytbs.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  by  all  the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek 
traditioniste,  that  the  ancient  name  of  CbaldsBa  was  Cepheuia ;'  and 
Hellanicus,  moreover,  furnishes  a  most  important  notice  of  the  actual 
exodus  of  the  Cephenes  from  Babylon,  and  their  supersession  by  the 
Chaldamns,^  the  line  of  emigration  being  marked  by  the  name  of 
XW717,  which  was  the  intervening  district  between  Babylonia  and  the 

»  I  presume  that  the  general  features  of  the  Greek  myth  are  too  well  koown  to 
require  any  references.  The  double  location  of  the  Court  of  Cepheus  in  Africa 
and  Babylon,  compared  vi'iih.  the  local  tradition  at  Joppa  of  its  being  the  scene  of 
Andromeda's  rescue,  furnishes  a  good  argument  for  the  ethnic  relationship  of  tho 
Cushites  at  these  three  widely  distant  points. 

^  See  the  fragments  of  Hellanicus,  169  and  160  in  MUlIer's  Fragments,  vol  I. 
p.  67;  and  Herodotus,  II.  91,  VI.  63  and 64 ;  VII.  CI.  Herodotus,  indeed,  was 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Argive  hero  and  the  Persian  eponym 
were  one  and  the  same,  that  he  actually  described  Xerxes  as  claiming  kindred 
with  the  Argives  through  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  latter 
being  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  the  son  of  Belus.  Nicol.  Dam.  and  the  Schoh  to 
Plato  both  connect  Achsemenes  with  Perses  and  Perseus ;  and  Xenophon  gives  tho 
same  genealogy  for  the  Persidse,  kings  to  whom  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  belonged. 
Perses  and  Perseus  are  of  course  the  same  as  the  Pars  and  Pehlev  of  Persian 
romance,  but  the  names  do  not  occur  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

'  See  Steph.  de  Urbibus,  in  voce  XaXBaia  ;  and  compare  Eustatli.  in  Iliad. 
V.  1005,  where  Arrian  is  quoted  as  applying  the  name  of  Cepltenia  to  Babylon. 

*  The  passage  of  Hellanicus  is  givoi;  at  length  in  MilUcr'a  Fragments,  vol.  I. 
p.  67. 
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mountains;*  the  identity  of  tbe  Ccpbenes  with  the  Soythic  Medes  who 
gave  way  before  tbe  Semites,  according  to  Berosus^  in  tbe  twenty-third 
century  b.c  ,  being  thus  all  but  demonstratively  established. 

Now  Feridun,  who  was  tbe  native  eponym  of  tbe  Arian  colonists, 
and  who  thus  represents  tbe  Perseus  of  the  Oreeks,  was  indebted, 
according  to  the  universal  popular  tradition  (which  came,  however, 
from  some  other  source  than  tbe  Zend-Avesta),  for  tbe  establishment 
of  his  power  in  Central  Persia,  to  tbe  aid  which  he  received  from  a 
certain  native  champion  usually  called  Edva  or  Gdu,  the  blacksmith 
of  Isfahan.  By  some  the  Kdvcu  were  described  as  a  line  of  princes 
to  whose  power  Feridun  succeeded;  according  to  others  it  was  a 
friendly  army,  led  by  Kdhi  of  Isfahan,  that  placed  Feridun  on  the 
throne.'  That  there  is  something  more  than  mere  fable  in  all  this  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  Isfahan^  the  chief  seat  of  tbe  Kavis, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gabsd  and  Gabiene,  through  the  whole 
course  of  Greek  history  and  geography,'  and  by  tbe  still  more  tangible 
evidence  that  tbe  national  banner  of  Persia,  which  was  lost  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  still  retained  at  that  period  its  pristine 
designation  of  Derefih-i-Kavaniy  in  memory  of  the  race  from  whom 
the  Persians  bad  inherited  their  glory. 

It  is  surely  then  a  legitimate  inference  to  identify  the  Gnshite 
Scythians  or  Cepbenes,  who  were  driven  out  of  Babylon  by  tbe 
Semites,  with  tbe  Kdvas  or  Kdhis  of  Persian  romance,  and  to  recognize 
in  tbe  succession  of  Feridun  to  the  power  of  the  Kdvcu,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Cepheus  to  Perseus, 
that  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  tbe  East,  which  established 

*  dioge  18  tbo  Jukhd  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  country  intervening  between  the 
lower  Tigris  and  the  mountains;  it  is  mentioned  repeatedly  by  the  best  Arabic 
historians  and  geographers,  as  well  as  by  the  Syrians  generally,  and  also  in  two 
passages  of  the  Sabaean  Sidr,  torn.  III.  pp.  83,  89.  In  Pliny,  again,  tlie  lower 
Tigris  cuts  the  Canchian  plains,  and  it  is  tbe  same  district  of  which  the  name  is 
written  ^0>  ^^  Kugha,  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  23. 

^  For  these  statements  I  rely  on  Ibn  Afokaffa,  Mauoudif  Tabari,  Abu  Jfihan, 
and  IbnAthir,  who  all  quote  traditioDS  long  anterior  to  Iblam.  The  celebrity  of 
OdUy  the  blacksmith,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  Firdousi,  who,  as  u«aa],  personified  a 
dynasty  or  race,  and  thus  converted  history  into  fable.  I  am  not  able,  however, 
to  explain  whence  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  age  drew  their  traditions  of  the 
Kdbit,  for  the  name  does  not  occur  in  our  present  fragments  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 

'  The  name  is  found,  under  various  disguises,  in  Strabo,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Diodorus,  Polybius,  Dion^-sius,  and  in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  very 

possibly  it  survives  in  the  title  of     ^  Jye,  whioli  still  attaches  to  the  quarter 

of  Isfahan  on  which  is  built  the  modem  town  of  Julfa.  The  Achtcmcuian  palace 
of  Gabee,  noticed  by  Strabo,  would  be  well  worth  the  search  of  antiquarians  in 
their  rambles  about  Isfahan. 
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Arian  dominion  in  Central  Asia  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  Scythic  power. 
Whetber  tbe  Scythians  of  Isfahan  really  aided  the  Arians  against  the 
northern  tribes,  or  whether,  as  I  think  more  probable,  the  marriage  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  indicates  a  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  races^ 
and  tbe  peaceful  passage  of  supremacy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  may 
well  be  left  for  discussion  at  a  future  period.^  It  is  sufficient  at  present 
to  have  rescued,  or  to  have  sought  to  rescue,  from  the  domain  of  fable, 
an  epoch  of  such  paramount  importance  as  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  of  Feridun,  and  to  have  shown  that  it  merely  depends  on  the 
determination  of  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  exodus  of  the 
Scyths  from  Babylon  and  their  contact  with  the  Arians  at  Isfahan, 
an  interval  which  is  figured  by  the  eight  or  ten  generations  of  Kdvw? 
who  preceded  Feridun,  to  connect  this  epoch  with  the  chronological 
date  of  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.,  obtained  from  the  astronomical 
and  historiod  numbers  of  Callisthenes  and  Berosns. 

^  I  take  this  opportunity  of  statiog  that  the  present  section  on  ''  tbe  Ante* 
Semitic  period  of  £^teru  history,'*  consists  of  a  mere  series  of  uotes  taken  from  a 
far  more  elaborate  paper  on  '*  the  early  Scy tkic  population  of  Asia,'*  which  I  com- 
menced last  year,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Norris's  philological  Memoir  on  the  Scythic 
Inscriptions  of  Bisitun,  and  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  before  long  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  publication,  in  extensOy  in  their  Journal. 

'  Ibn  Mokaffa,  quoted  by  Abu  JRihdn,  enumerates  eight  princes  of  the  line  of 
KAvah  among  the  predecessors  of  Feridun;  while  Ibn  Athir,  confounding  this 
family  with  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Feridun,  raises  the  number  to  ten,  and  says 
thut  they  were  generally  named  Athviafiy  but  had  each  a  particular  title.  In 
reality,  the  Athvian  were  Arians,  the  Kavas,  Scyths,  and  it  was  the  fusion  of  the 
two  races  or  families  which  led  to  the  first  establishment  of  an  independent 
dynasty  in  Central  Persia. 
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Art.  III. — Notes  on  the  Ruins  of  Muqeyer,  By 
J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 
[Read  Sth  July,  1854.] 
McQEYER,  in  Arabic,  signifies  " bitumined,"  or  "covered  with  bitu- 
men,"  its  root  being  jj  .  Tbe  Arabs  of  the  country  about  Baghdad, 
Suk  usb  Sbuyukh,  and  Busrah,  universally  give  the  Arabic  j  (Qaf ) 
the  sound  of  the  English  ^,  and  muqeyer  then  with  them  uecomes 
mupeyer.  This  corrupt  pronunciation  has  led  foreign  travellers  astray 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  which  they  have  interpreted 
"  overturned;"  *'  changed,"  spelling  the  name  of  the  ruins  Megheyer, 
Ifegliaiir,  and  sometimes  also  Umgheir,  The  reason  for  its  present 
name,  which  is  modem,  is  obvious  to  the  visitor,  as  everywhere  are  to 
be  seen  large  pieces  of  bitumen,  and  remains  of  masonry,  formed  by 
kiln  burnt  bricks,  imbedded  in  the  same  material.  The  ruins  are 
situated  sixteen  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  S6k  ush  Shuy6kh,  and  six 
miles  due  west  from  the  northern  end  of  Arjd  village,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Muqeyer  itself  is  built  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion; the  country  all  about  it  is,  however,  so  low,  that,  during  tho 
annual  flood  of  the  Euphrates,  tho  whole  becomes  a  marsh,  and  the 
ruins  themselves  an  island  in  the  middle.  Seven  miles  west  of 
Muqeyer  is  a  long,  low  range  of  sand  hills  (abounding  in  sand  stones 
and  pebbles),  which  bounds  the  district  known  by  the  Arabs  as  tho 
Hojerra,  and  which  terminates  about  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Semaweh. 
Between  the  ruins  and  this  ridge  the  ground  gradually  descends  for 
&ye  miles;  it  then  as  gradually  ascends  for  two,  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  At  the  other  side  is  the  valley  or  hollow  of  Abu  Shahrezer. 
This  ridge  is  called  the  Hazem.  The  plan  will,  I  hope,  convey  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  shape  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  mounds  composing 
them,  together  with  the  spots  at  which  excavations  were  made. 
Plate  1  is  a  sketch  of  tho  principal  building  from  the  northern  faso. 
This  is  not,  I  must  observe,  exact  in  detail,  and  was  only  made  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  building  as  it  at  present  exists.  To  these  (and 
Plate  2,  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  Stimo  building)  I  shall  refer, 
to  elucidate  my  report,  and  to  point  out  the  different  spots  where  tho 
most  interesting  relics  were  discovered. 

On  referring  to  the  plan,  the  principal  ruin  will  be  seen  at  tho 
northern  end ;  this  is  surrounded  by  low  mounds.  On  the  right  hand, 
towards  the  south,  arc  two  lines  of  large  high  mounds,  with  another 
range  of  high  mounds  running  to  them  at  a  right  angle ;  these  are 
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separated  from,  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  tlie  rains  by  a  large 
and  broad  ravine  running  completely  through  them  from  east  to  west. 
This  latter  is  a  perfect  chaos  of  mounds,  running  one  into  the  other, 
and  forming  a  large  confused  mass*  The  small  range  of  mounds  to 
the  east  has  a  wall-like  appearance,  and  preserves  the  same  breadth 
and  height  throughout  its  length.  Close  to  the  S.E.  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  mound  from  which  I  disinterred  the  house.  The 
rnin  is  surrounded  by  broken  ground  and  hillocks,  covered  with  the 
debris  of  small  vaults  and  coffins.  About  500  yards  N.W.  of  the 
mounds  is  the  bed  of  a  canal,  but  extremely  indistinct  in  consequence 
of  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the  marsh.  A  mile  east  of  Muqeyer 
are  several  mounds  covered  with  scoriae  and  sl^.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  ruins  round  the  top  of  the  extreme  defined  mounds  is 
2946  yards;  their  length,  1056  yards;  and  their  greatest  breadth  825 
yards.  I  shall  now  describe  the  ruins  in  the  order  they  appear  in  the 
plan. 

The  principal  building  is  a  two-storied  structure,  of  a  parallelo- 
gram shape,  the  longest  sides  being  to  the  east  and  west.  The  second 
story  is  16  feet  8  inches  high,  and  its  base  is  18  feet  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  first.  The  northern  face  of  the  first  story  has  four  but- 
tresses, in  addition  to  two  corner  ones ;  the  western  side  has  also  the 
two  comer  ones  and  seven  others.  The  entire  building  is  perforated 
with  numerous  air-holes  (as  iu  the  Kasr  at  Babylon),  which  run  in  a 
straight  line  right  through  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  seems  to  me  a 
solid  mass  of  partially  burnt  and  sun-dried  bricks,  coated  with  a  wall 
of  kiln-bnmt  inscribed  bricks,  4  feet  thick.  At  the  eastern  side  is  a 
staircase,  3  yards  broad,  with  sides  or  balustrades  1  yard  broad, 
shooting  out  of  two  supporting  buttresses,  2  yards  broad,  which  leads 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  basement  of  the  second  story.  The  bricks  com- 
posing the  coating  of  the  first  story  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  second,  in  size,  shape,  and  in  the  inscription ;  those  in  the  first 
being  11^  inches  square,  2|-  inches  thick,  and  having  a  small  stamp 
S\  inches  square;  while  those  in  the  second  story  are  13  inches  square, 
3  inches  thick,  and  bearing  a  stamp  8  inches  long  and  4  broad. 
Another  difference  is,  that  the  bricks  of  the  first  story  are  imbedded 
in  bitumen,  while  those  of  the  second,  with,  however,  the  exception  of 
its  northern  face,  which  is  also  imbedded  in  bitumen,  are  placed  in  a 
cement  formed  of  lime  and  ashes.^  The  summit  of  the  second  story  is 
slightly  dome-shaped,  and  depressed  at  each  corner;  this,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  is  the  effect  of  rain  and  wind^  as  on  excavating, 

*  This  kind  of  cement  is  still  in  xiBz  in  tlicso  ^arts  and  is  called  '^duirooK.** 
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I  found  it  a  solid  mass  of  partial] jr  burnt  bricks,  13  inches  square  and 
6  inoLcs  thick.  The  depression  at  the  comers  is  rery  abrupt,  and  at 
each  of  these  comers  there  was  a  breach  or  opening  in  the  wall,  as  if 
sonio  kind  of  entrance  bad  formerly  existed  at  these  points;  at 
present,  however,  these  parts  seem  as  solid  as  any  other  part  of  the 
ruin.  The  fourth  corner  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  presented  the 
same  aspect,  but  it  is  now  in  such  a  total  state  of  ruin,  that  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  eastern  wall  is  hardly  visible,  while  none  of  the  southern 
wall  remains.  A  curious  feature  in  the  building  is  the  position  of 
tho  second  story,  which  is  close  np  to  the  northern  end  of  the  first 
story,  the  southern  side  being  an  inclined  plane  from  the  base  of  the 
first  to  the  summit  of  the  second  story,  and  presenting  a  shape  like 
the  sketch  below. 


At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from  the  base  of  the  first 
story  are  the  remains  of  a  species  of  outer  wall;  this,  however,  I  could 
only  observe  at  the  eastern  side,  and  it  was  also  nearly  covered  by 
tho  ddbrU  and  fragments  constantly  accumulating  from  the  big  ruin. 
The  first  point  at  which  I  commenced  excavating  upon  the  big  ruin 
was  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  The  sketch  (No.  2)  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  excavation  here :  (c  h)  is  a  breach  I  found  in  the  wall,  the 
space  behind  it  filled  with  rubbish,  and  backed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sketch,  by  the  solid  sun-dried  brick  mass  inside.  At  (c)  I  commenced 
sinking  the  shaft,  which  I  worked  for  a  depth  of  14  feet  through  the 
same  kind  of  loose  dihris;  I  then  tunnelled  straight  into  the  centre  of 
the  mound  for  36  feet,  and  for  a  breadth  of  8,  gradually  diminishing 
to  4  feet.  At  this  point  I  desisted  from  any  further  attempts,  the 
entire  ruin  seeming  one  solid  mass.  The  whole  excavation  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  presented  one  mass  of  rubbish,  similar  to  the 
heap  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sketch.  In  clearing  this  rubbish 
away,  I  found  nothing  of  any  interest  up  to  {d  rf,)  with  the  exception 
of  pieces  of  blue  enamelled  bricks  and  large  copper  nails.  At  {d  d), 
and  also  immediately  below  them,  on  the  ground,  I  found  the  frag- 
ments of  tho  barrel  cylinder,  which  were  resting  for  the  most  part  on 
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tlie  ledge  of  the  solid  mass  of  masonry,  commencing  at  t.  These  must 
have  fallen  either  from  the  top  of  the  building  or  from  one  of  the 
niches  ijg).  I  must  note,  however,  that  these  relics  were  found  more 
than  6  feet  from  the  wall  (c). 

I  first  passed  between  two  solid  masses  of  stone  masonry,  about 

4  feet  high  and  10  broad;  at  the  other  side  was  a  passage,  6  feet 
broad;  passing  this,  we  came  to  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  which  is 
continued  up  to  the  wall.  The  passage  I  cleared  was  12  feet  broad  at 
the  commencement,  for  25  feet;  it  then  narrowed  to  6  for  a  few  feet, 
after  which  it  gradually  narrowed  to  3  feet,  this  last  part  having  the 
appearance  of  an  arch,  broken  through  the  centre.  The  mass  of 
masonry  (e  (f,  plate  2)  is  perfectly  incomprehensible ;  from  the  corner 
(A)  to  (t),  the  mass  seems  separated  from  the  opposite  piece  (^),  as 
both  walls  (inside)  are  perfectly  smooth  and  distinct,  and  2  inches 
distinctly  apart  from  each  other;  from  {%)  onwards,  however,  the  whole 
seems  blended  in  one  common  mass  of  alternate  thick  layers  of  kiln- 
burnt  and  sun-dried  bricks,  presenting  the  form  of  a  ruined  arch. 
This  is  plainly  seen  running  into  the  mass  at  the  back  of  the  breach, 
the  bricks  there  being  in  thinner  layers,  and  one  overlapping  the 
other,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  brick.  The  paj^sages  seem  to  run 
entirely  to  the  end  of  the  ruin.  Had  I  cleared  away  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  to  the  right,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  found  the  ruin 
presenting  the  same  features  as  the  masses  I  had  already  cleared.  I 
found  the  interior  of  the  ruin  to  be  a  solid  mass,  consisting  of — firstly, 
a  layer,  10  feet  thick,  of  partially  burnt  bricks,  13  inches  square  and 

5  thick;  after  this  were  layers  of  sun  dried  bricks,  diminishing  in  size 
to  6  inches  square  and  2  inches  thick,  and  so  firmly  built,  that  the 
whole  seemed  a  compact  mass,  extremely  difficult  to  demolish;  our 
progress  here  being  scarcely  3  feet  a  day. 

~I  mentioned  before  that,  at  each  corner  of  the  second  story,  there 
was  a  breach  in  the  wall,  as  If  some  kind  of  entrance  had  formerly 
existed.  I  began  excavating  the  S.W.  corner,  clearing  away  large 
masses  of  rubbish  formed  of  the  remains  of  burnt  mingled  with  sun- 
dried  bricks.  I  worked  along,  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  and  a  breadth  of  0, 
without  finding  anything.  I  then  returned,  and  worked  a  few  feet 
north  along  the  brick  casing  of  the  western  wall ;  here,  6  feet  below 
the  surface,  I  found  a  perfect  inscribed  cylinder.  This  relic  was  in 
the  solid  masonry;  it  had  been  placed  in  a  niche,  formed  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  bricks  in  the  layer,  and  was  found  standing  on  one 
end.  I  excavated  some  little  distance  further  without  any  success,  and 
then  rellnquiifhed  this  corner  for  the  N.W.  one.  Here,  also,  I  found 
a  second  cylinder,  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned,   but  at  12 
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feet  from  the  surlaoe.  At  this  corner  I  sank  a  shaft  21  feet  de^  by 
12  broad.  The  son-dried  bricks,  composing  this  solid  mass  within, 
were  here  of  an  amacing  thickness;  their  size  was  16  inches  square 
and  7  inches  thick.  Just  below  the  cylinder  were  two  rough  logs  of 
woody  apparently  teak,  which  ran  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  diaft. 
Below  the  base  of  the  brick  casing  of  the  second  story  here,  I  came 
upon  a  wall  10  feet  deep,  built  of  smaller  and  uninscribed  bricks;  I 
dug  out  both  ends,  and  pursued  my  work  a  little  further  without  any 
success.  1  found,  however,  that  the  space  between  the  second  story 
and  first  was  paved,  and  1  presume  the  same  arrangement  was  carried 
out  for  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  qpaoe  between  the  edge  of 
the  base  of  second  story  and  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  first. 

Having  thus  found  two  cylinders  in  the  solid  masonry  in  two 
comers,  I  naturally  concluded  the  same  objects  would  be  found  in  the 
two  comers  still  remaining.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  each,  and  found  two 
other  cylinders  precisely  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the  same  kind 
of  stracture,  one  at  6  and  the  other  at  2  feet  from  ^e  surface.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  looking  at  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
ruin,  which,  at  the  S.E.  comer  and  S.  side  generally,  has  been  subject 
to  greater  ravages  from  rain  than  the  other  sides,  owing  to  the  greater 
depression  of  the  surface  towards  these  points. 

From  the  irregular  position  of  the  second  story,  and  the  difierenoe 
of  the  materials  employed  in  the  constraction  of  each,  it  is,  I  think, 
probable  tliat  the  first  story  was  constructed  some  time  antecedent  to 
the  second.  In  the  first  place,  the  staircase  at  the  eastern  face  leads 
simply  up  to  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  first  story ;  I  excavated  right  up 
to  the  base  of  the  wall  of  the  second,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  door 
or  passage  of  any  sort  leading  upwards.  The  bricks  are  also  totally 
difierent  in  size,  colour,  and  in  the  inscription^  They  are  also  im- 
bedded in  bitumen;  those  in  the  second  story  in  a  mixed  lime  and  ash 
cement.  The  inclined  plane  leading  up  to  the  second  story,  without  a^y 
connection  with  the  first,  is  also  additional  ground  for  such  a  theory. 
Two  or  three  old  men  of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  congregate  in  winter 
and  spring  about  the  ruins,  informed  me  that  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  a  kind  of  room  or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
second  sto«y,  and  I  think  their  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  remains  of 
glazed  bricks  and  nails  I  found  in  excavating  close  up  to  ^e  wall 
at  (c),  in  plate  2,  and  which  were  too  high  up  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  the  high  portion  of  the  second  story  walL    In  addition  to 

*  A  few  of  the  bricks  in  the  second  story  halve  the  same  inscription  as  Hum  ef 
the  first. 
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iim,  before  oommencing  my  work  here^  the  mounds  of  mbbish,  which 
completely  buried  the  whole  of  this  face,  were  higher,  if  aoythiug 
than  the  top  of  the  wall  at  (a).  The  barrel  cylinder  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  originally  placed  in  this  upper  room,  or  third  story. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that,  amongst  the  dust  and  rubbish 
on  the  summit  of  the  second  story,  I  found  several  small  clay  lamps, 
and  fragments  of  fine  chased  pottery,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
found  there  had  there  not  been  a  chamber  or  structure  of  some  sort 
formerly  existing  at  the  top.  The  whole  building  is  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  in  the  centre,  with  a  thick  coating  of  massive,  partially  burnt 
bricks,  of  a  light  red  colour,  with  layers  of  reeds  between  them ;  the 
whole  being  cased  by  a  wall  of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  The  bricks  com- 
posing the  staircase  are  different  in  size  and  in  the  inscription  from  the 
rest,  and  I  have  pasted  a  small  label  upon  each,  to  denote  the  locality 
I  procured  them  from. 

Close  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  large  ruin  (45  yards  off)  is  the  low 
platform  and  Tel  from  which  I  disinterred  the  house.  The  whole  is 
400  yards  round,  and  composed  of  a  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  of  which  some  are 
inscribed.  I  began  excavating  at  the  paved  court  at  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  mound,  and  worked  up  along  the  mud  wall  as  far  as  the 
opposite  brick  wall,  with  the  two  drains  or  gutters.  I  then  broke  into 
the  comer  of  the  mud  wall,  and  had  not  proceeded  3  feet  before  find- 
ing a  small  black  stone  inscribed  on  both  sides;  I  entirely  closed 
this  chamber  up  to  the  arch.  Passing  through — the  passage  was 
entirely  choked  up  with  sand — I  came  into  the  outer  court,  and  then 
following  up  the  walls  on  both  sides,  I  eventually  cleared  the  whole 
building  of  the  rubbish  it  contained. 

The  structuce  of  this  house  is  extremely  irregular,  every  wall 
being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other.  The  whole, 
together  with  the  outer  rooms,  is  paved  throughout  with  kiln-burnt 
uninscribed  bricks,  imbedded  in  bitumen.  The  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parts  I  have  noted,  is  built  of  large,  inscribed,  bumt 
bricks;  the  outer  layer  imbedded  in  bitumen;  the  inner  ones  in  mud. 
Many  of  the  bricks  are  inscribed  on  their  sides.  Some,  which  are 
presented  with  the  inscribed  side  outwards,  in  the  two  courts  and 
arches,  have  a  thin  coating  of  enamel  or  gypsum,  upon  which  the 
characters  have  been  stamped.  These  are  remarkably  fine,  and  I  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  them,  and  clean  them  thoroughly;  but  they 
were  so  rotten,  either  from  age  or  neglect  in  their  burning,  that  I 
found  it  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  outer  court  I  found  some 
large  irregular  pieces  of  black  stone,  eadi  of  them  bearing  an  inscrip- 
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tion,  but  in  a  damaged  state.  At  the  top  of  eacli  is  a  hole,  as  if  they 
had  formerly  been  placed  under  a  door-post.  The  arched  way«  or 
passages  are  perfect,  and  run  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls; 
the  form  of  the  arch  is  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  bricks  being  cat  away 
towards  their  ends,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  shape  required  for  the 
formation  of  this  circular  arch.  Those  places  in  the  walls  which  I 
have  called  gutters  or  drains,  are  extremely  well  and  finely  formed, 
their  sides  coated  with  bitumen ;  they  run  through  the  entire  height 
of  the  walls. 

To  preserve  regularity  and  strength  in  the  comers  of  the  walls, 
the  bricks  are  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  those  composing  the  body 
of  the  walls  are  of  difierent  sizes ;  some  Id  inches  square  and  3;^  thick; 
others  11^  by  12},  and  3  inches  thick.  Those  covering  the  sun-dried 
brick  erection,  upon  which  the  building  is  raised,  and  of  which  the 
platform  consists,  are  14}  inches  square  and  3}  thick.  Great 
quantities  of  charred  date- wood  were  found  all  throughout  this  house; 
they  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  rafters  that  supported  the  roof. 
Below  is  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  court  and  the 
adjoining  buttress,  with  the  three  niches.    The  space  from  A  B  to  the 


A  Jt 

a— Step  nmniog  along  the  whole  breath  of  tlie  wall.    Other  side  the  same. 

opposite  buttress  is  paved,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  pavement  of 
the  outer  court. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inscribed  stones  and  bricks  already 
noticed,  I  found  nothing  of  any  interest  in  this  ruin.  In  clearing  out 
the  heaps  of  rubbish,  I  got  a  few  copper  nails  and  pieces  of  date-wood 
rafters  perfectly  charred  by  fire.  When  cleared,  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  was  perfect,  none  of  the  walls  having  given 
way;  and  a  party  of  my  workmen  eventually  occupied  it  during  the 
rest  of  my  stay  here.  The  drains  or  gutters  already  mentioned  were 
coated  thickly  with  bitumen,  and  some  parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  have 
been  plastered  over  with  the  same- material;  which  made  the  cleaning 
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of  the  side-inscribed  bricks  very  difficult.  It  may  have  happened 
that  a  fire  destroyed  this  building,  In  which  case  the  bitumen,  used  as 
cement  for  the  bricks,  melted  by  the  heat,  would  have  oozed  out,  and 
covered  the  walls,  as  I  have  stated.  Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
inscribed  bricks,  with  the  gypsum  or  enamel  coating,  were  picked  out 
from  this  part  of  the  wall. 

Part  of  the  outer  court,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  pavement 
around  it,  presented  a  domed  appearance.  I  therefore  sank  a  shaft 
here,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  a  vault  or  subterranean  chamber.  I 
dug  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  till  I  had  reached  the  tenacious  clay 
bottom,  but  found  nothing.  The  construction  of  this  building — it 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  foundation — was  sufficiently  curious  to 
deserve  some  explanation.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  shaft  I  dug 
down  a  circular  piece  of  wall  (for  about  3  feet),  formed  of  burnt  brick 
imbedded  in  bitumen;  after  this,  for  3  feet,  sun-dried  brick;  and  then 
a  plain  wall,  of  burnt  brick  imbedded  in  bitumen,  for  5  feet.  After 
this  was  the  clay  bottom.  All  the  bricks  were  inscribed;  some  on  the 
sides,  as  well  as  the  face;  they  were  12 j  inches  by  12  inches,  and  2| 
and  2^  inches  thick.  At  the  sides  of  the  shaft  were  also  masses  of 
brick-work,  but  they  did  not  join  on  to  the  foundation  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  outer  court.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  shaft,  after 
pulling  up  the  pavement,  was  a  layer  of  sand;  after  this  a  layer  of 
sun-dried  bricks;  then  a  layer  of  bitumen;  a  layer  of  sun-dried  bricks 
again ;  and,  lastly,  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  bricks :  all  these  layers 
and  the  pavement  extended  of  course  to  the  southern  end  of  the  shaft 
Below  is  a  section  of  the  northern  end. 


A— Brick  pavement,  imbedded  in  bitumen. 

B—Layer  of  sand,  3  inches  thick. 

C— Layer  of  san-dried  bricks,  6  inches  thick. 

D — Layer  of  bitumen,  3  inches  thick* 

E— Layer  of  sun-dried  bricks,  18  inches  thick. 

F— Brick  pavement,  imbedded  in  bitumen ;  bricks  inEcribed. 

G— Clay  bottom. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  platfons  I  ^ank  a  shaft  down  tbe  side  of 
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a  wall,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  remnant  of  an  arched 
or  domed  building.  At  a  depth  of  10  feet,  I  came  to  the  end  of  this 
wall;  digging,  however,  3  feet  deeper,  I  came  upon  a  parement,  which 
I  followed  up  for  40  feet,  tunnelling  through  the  ground,  without 
howerer,  anj  success.  The  bricks  of  this  pavement  are  14  inches 
long,  8^  broad,  and  3^  thick;  most  of  them  have  the  impression  of  the 
tips  of  two  fingers  at  the  back ;  none  were  inscribed :  the  whole  im- 
bedded in  bitumen.  The  brick  wall  did  not  go  far  north;  it  was  then 
succeeded  bj  a  sun-dried  brick  wall,  which  ran  along  as  far  as  I  dug, 
3  feet  above,  however,  the  level  of  the  pavement.  This  excavation 
was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform,  and  considerably  lower,  I 
thought,  than  the  foundation  ;  it  might  have  been  formerly  a  sewer. 
Immediately  above  the  brick  wall,  but  at  one  side,  I  dug  into  square 
buildings,  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  remains  of  rooms;  the 
walls  had,  however,  dwindled  down  to  a  height  of  3  feet.  The  bricks 
I  dug  out  of  these  chambers  were  painted  red,  and  had  an  inscription 
over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth,  in  a  small  neat  character. 
I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  procure  one  of  those  bricks  whole.  On 
one  portion  of  them  was  the  symbol  of  two  crescents,  back  to  back. 
Some  of  these  portions  had  the  remains  of  plaster  still  on  them,  also 
painted  red.  None  of  the  bricks  composing  the  walls  were  inscribed. 
The  whole  of  the  above  was  dihrU^  filling  the  chambers.  From 
here,  too,  I  procured  a  curious  conical-shaped  piece  of  baked  clay, 
bearing  a  small  inscription  round  the  base;  the  whole  about  5  inches 
long. 

The  next  site  of  excavation  was  at  the  mound  (c)  in  the  plan,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  have  called  the  Tomb  Mound.  Here  I 
commenced,  about  half  up  at  the  black  line,  by  sinking  a  broad  shaft. 
This  led,  for  10  feet,  down  a  piece  of  solid  masonry,  4  feet  broad  and 
10  deep;  it  then  ceased.  I  dug  for  a  further  depth  of  6  feet,  and 
then  tunnelled  into  the  centre  of  the  mound  for  40  feet.  Throughout 
all  this  work  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  smgle  thing  of  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  two  double  shafts,  formed  of  rings  of  baked 
clay,  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  subsequent  experience  proved  to 
be  drains  for  carrying  off*  the  rain-water  lodging  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  mound.  For  a  space  of  1  foot  right  round  these  shafts,  and 
throughout  their  whole  length,  were  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  the 
more  effectually  to  drain  the  mound.  Each  ring  was  about  1^  foot 
broad,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  and  in  some  instances  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bitumen  between  each.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  top  ring, 
which  is  of  a  difl*erent  shape  from  the  others,  were  layers  of  perforated 
bricks,  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  mound.    Below  is  a  section  of  one 
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of  these  double  shafts,  which  consist  sometimes  of  forty  successive 
riugs.     I  procured  the  top  piece  and  first  ring  of  one  whole,  which  I 


forward  with  the  other  antiques.     The  top  pieces  and  first  rings  are 
generally  full  of  small  holes. 

Not  having  found  anything  as  yet,  I  began  excavating  the  mound 
at  a  higher  level,  and  ran  trenches  10  feet  deep  through  the  top  in  all 
directions.  This  mound  I  found  to  be  full  of  cofiins  (if  I  can  apply 
that  term  to  the  covers  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  dead),  which  were 
imbedded  in  the  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  the  mound  is  composed. 
All  these  were  at  about  a  depth  of  8  feet  from  the  surface.  Long 
narrow  strips  of  masonry  were  found  going  about  4  feet  into  the 
ground,  which  may  have  formerly  been  used  to  separate  the  private 
burying  grounds  of  different  families.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
mound,  and  the  spaces  between  the  masonry,  are  paved  with  single 
bricks;  and  the  apertures  of  the  numerous  drains  which  run  right 
through  this  mound  in  every  direction,  were  clearly  to  be  distinguished 
(although  of  course  entirely  choked  up)  communicating  with  the 
pavement  which  served  to  lead  the  rain-water  and  damp  into  them, 
and  so  effectually  preserving  the  burial-place  in  a  dry  state.  The 
masonry  was  composed  of  small  thick  bricks,  bearing  a  small  inscrip- 
tion in  relief.  Owing  to  this,  I  procured  but  few  with  a  perfect 
legible  inscription,  particularly  as  no  bitumen  was  used  in  the  struc- 
ture. I  found  a  few  others  in  good  preservation,  bearing  a  different 
inscription ;  two  of  the  best  I  brought  away  with  me.  The  remains 
of  the  dead  I  found  generally  disposed  under  Imked  clay  covers,  and 
in  arched  brick  vaults.  I  shall  describe  one  of  each,  with  the  articles 
found  in  them,  which  will  suffice  for  the  whole.  I  found  no  such 
things  as  coffins,  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole  of  this  mound. 
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The  two  following  sketches  represent  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
covers  for  the  dead^  and  the  third  is  a  sketch  of  a  similar  cover,  with 
a  piece  broken  out  of  the  side,  showing  the  position  of  the  skeleton, 
and  the  articles  found  with  it. 


The  first  cover  is  3  feet  high,  7  feet  long,  and  about  2^  feet  broad 
at  the  bottom.  It  has  seven  rings  going  completely  round,  and  in 
relief,  the  hollow  space  between  them  filled  up  by  a  band^  formed 
of  dry  sedge  steeped  in  bitumen.  The  top  of  this  cover  was  orna- 
mented by  eight  shallow  indentations  (as  seen  in  the  sketch)  and  ^re 

^  Similar  to  an  English  hoy-band  used  for  tying  trusses  of  hay.  Straba 
mentions  that  the  people  of  Cbaldeoa  used  to  wrap  these  bands,  steeped  in  bitumen, 
round  their  date-wood  pillars. 
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raised  stripes  at  Ibe  head^  foot^  and  in  two  places  at  each  sfde  of  the 
top.  The  whole  cover  is  one  piece,  and  formed  of  clay  hurnt  in  a 
kiln.  The  skeletons  are  found  resting  upon  a  platform  of  sun-dried 
bricky  on  the  top  of  which,  and  beneath  the  skeleton^  is  a  mat  exactly 
similar  to  the  common  ones  in  use  to  this  day  among  the  Arabs  for 
huts  and  coyering  grain.  Pieces  of  linen  are  obserred  about  the 
bones,  and  the  whole  skeleton  seems  to  have  been  bound  with  a  species 
of  thong.  Remnants  of  stuff,  which  I  take  to  be  metal — for  they  are 
too  heavy  for  cloth  or  linen — are  also  seen  about  the  skull. 


a — Sun-dried  brick,  head  resting  on  it. 

i— Copper  bowl. 

0— Small  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone ;  remiunsof  thread  through  it,  going  round 

arm-bone. 
d — Pieces  of  cylindrical  meteoric  stone. 
e — A  piece  of  a  bamboo  truncheon. 
/—Different  jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  water,  made  of  burnt  clay :  remains 

of  date-stones  in  the  shallow  disli. 

The  body  is  always  found  lying  on  one  side,,  generally  the  left, 
the  skull  resting  on  a  sun-dried  brick,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  seen 
covered  by  the  remnants  of  a  tasselled  cushion  of  tapestry;  the  legs 
drawn  up  in  the  position  described  in  the  sketch.  At  the  left  side  is 
a  copper  bowl,  the  arm-bones  of  right  hand  resting  on  the  edge,  the 
finger-bones,  in  every  instance  being  found  inside  the  bowl ;  the  left 
arm  and  hand  are  stretched  out,  and  the  bowl,  generally  speaking, 
lies  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  On  the  arm  is  sometimes  found 
an  inscribed  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone.  I  have  procured  them  with 
the  remains  of  the  string  still  existing,  and  I  always  observed  that  the 
ends  went  round  the  wrist.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  a  second 
engraved  (rudely)  but  uninscribed  cylinder  of  saud-stone  between  the 
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feet.  Just  below  the  ribs^  in  manjr  of  the  coffins,  in  the  top  aa  it 
were,  are  also  several  pieces  of  cylindrical  meteoric  stones,  of  all 
sizes,  but  nninscribed.  Near  the  copper  bowl,  in  this  case,  was  a 
truncheon,  formed  of  bamboo;  in  other  cases  I  found  a  saw-fishes 
snout.  Below  this,  and  near  the  feet,  are  several  shallow  clay  dishes, 
usually  containing  fish  and  chicken  bones,'  and  the  remains  of  dato- 
stones.  Near  the  dishes  are  big  water  jars,  and  near  them  a  smaller 
kind  for  drinking  out  of,  and  similar  to  the  Baghdad  sherbehs  of  the 
present  day.  The  number  of  these  utensils  differ  in  every  case,  but 
there  are  never  less  than  three,  viz. :  a  large  clay  jar  for  holding 
water,  a  smaller  one  for  drinking  out  o^  and  a  shallow  clay  dish,  in 
addition  to  the  nsoal  copper  bowL 

Directly  on  opening  these  covers,  wcto  I  to  attempt  to  touch  the 
skulls  or  bones,  they  would  fall  into  dust  almost  immediately;  but  I 
found,  on  exposing  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  that  th^  became 
quite  hard,  and  could  be  handled  with  impunity.  The  teeth  in  every 
case  were  beautiful,  and  in  capital  preservation.  In  covets  to  fsmale 
skeletons  I  procured  gold  beads,  agate  beads,  copper  bangles,  and  a 
few  trifling  ornaments.  In  one  I  found  a  whole  mass  of  rings*  for  the 
ear  and  toes,  small  bracelets,  &C.9  all  blended  and  sticking  together  in 
one  mass;  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  rag  covering  still  exist  round  the 
whole.  Different  kinds  of  shells  were  frequent,  and,  in  some,  small 
elongated  vases,  filled  with  rings,  formed  by  rubbing  down  a  small 
kind  of  shell.  In  some  of  the  covers,  of  tho  shape  described  in  No.  2, 
were  two,  and  in  one  case  three,  large  skulls,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  grown-up  men.  The  cover  contained  three  skulls  and  a 
few  bones;  these  remains  must  have  been  previously  interred  in  some 
other  cemetery,  and  then  disinterred  and  finally  deposited  here.' 
Covers  containing  a  male  and  female  skeleton  were  also  frequent. 
Receptacles  for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  children  were  formed 
of  two  shallow  dishes,  one  covering  the  other,  although  in  some  cases 
they  were  of  the  same  shape  (but  smaller)  as  those  in  sketch  No.  1. 

The  vaults  found  in  the  same  mound  were  generally  5  feet  high, 
7  feet  long  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  breadth  of 
3  feet  7  inches.  They  were  arched,  the  arch  being  nearly  the  same 
shape  as  the  one  at  Ctesiphon;  the  arch  was  formed  by  each  succes- 
sive lay^r  of  bricks,  from  a  distance  of  half  way  up,  overlapping  the 
other,  till  the  whole  was  formed,  the  aperture  at  the  top  being  closed 
by  a  single  brick. 

1  In  one  I  foond  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  boar^  the  big  tusk  stQl  remainiag. 
3  In  this  one  was  also  a  fish-hook  of  copper. 

*  Pediapa  from  the  fact  of  its  l^ui|;  hol^  ^roundi  as  at  Bleshed  and  Kerbela 
at  this  da^« 
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AboYO  18  a  front  view  of  the  TEult.  la  this  one  I  found  the 
skeleton  disposed  as  usual,  Ijing^  however,  on  a  matting  formed  of 
thin  whole  reeds,  steeped  in  bitumen;  one  end  was  placed  over  the 
body,  a  basket  of  the  same  material  was  at  the  feet,  and  there  were 
about  fouHeen  different  descriptions  of  day  vessels  all  about.  There 
was  of  course  the  usual  copper  bowl  (but  broken),  and  a  beautifully 
perfect  inscribed  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone  was  fastened  round  the 
wrist;  close  to  this  were  the  remains  of  a  gold  fillet  or  band,  formed 
of  pure  beaten  metal,  about  an  inch  broad.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
ribs  numerous  plain  meteoric  stones,  four  statuettes  of  ducks  in  the 
same  material,  and  one  in  agate,  besides  a  small  cat's-eye  stone.  At 
its  feet  was  a  cylinder,  in  common  white  sand-stone  (but  much 
damaged),  without  an  inscription.*  The  vault  was  perfectly  free  from 
damp,  and  it  was  in  such  good  repair  that  no  dust  or  extraneous 
matter  had  been  able  to  get  into  it.  In  a  vault  of  this  description  and 
size,  in  the  same  mound,  I  found  no  less  than  eleven  skeletons,  one 
packed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  many  had  from  three  to  four.  In 
these  cases  there  were  no  copper  bowls  or  cylinders,  nor  bricks  under 
the  heads,  but  always  a  profusion  of  vessels  for  containing  water,  and 

1  All  the  small  articles  found  in  this  vault  I  eollected  in  one  vase,  and  for* 
warded  them  in  that,    The  cyliadc^ls  wi A  Colonel  Rawlinaon, 
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for  drinking  from.  In  some  jars  fonnd  near  the  yanlt  above  were 
several  little  clay  figures,  but  extremely  rudely  executed.  The  floor 
of  the  vaults  are  paved  in  every  case.  The  bricks  composing  them 
are  white;  towards  the  interior  of  the  vault  red;  and  they  are  im- 
bedded in  mud.  The  opening  to  the  vault  was  closed  or  built  up  to 
the  tup  by  a  double  layer  of  bricks.  About  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and 
under  the  pavement  existing  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  I  procured  a 
large  inscribed  cone ;  fragments  of  these  were  very  plentiful  all  about 
the  graves  here  and  in  the  other  mounds;  this  was,  however,  the 
most  perfect  specimen.  At  the  back  of  the  vault  described  above  I 
found,  close  to  the  foundation,  a  small  unbaked  inscribed  clay  tablet, 
and  I  also  dug  up,  at  two  feet  only  below  the  surface,  about  thirty 
small  and  large  fragments  of  the  same.  From  being  so  close  to  the 
surface  they  were  of  course  considerably  damaged.  The  whole  mound, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  burying  ground,  is  perforated  by 
numerous  shafts  of  the  kind  already  described.  In  burying  the  bodies, 
they  were  laid  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  same  material 
was  used  in  building  round  them  to  the  top.  I  could  not  find  any 
traces  of  a  door  or  passage  of  any  kind  in  it. 

After  completely  dissecting  the  Tomb  Mound,  I  made  excavations 
in  two  or  three  places  among  the  extreme  southern  Tels,  and  in 
another  Tel,  close  to  the  Tomb  Mound.  In  all  these  places,  however, 
I  found  nothing  but  deep  bricked  graves,^  one  close  to  another,  and 
filled  entirely  with  the  fragments  of  jars  and  vases.  At  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  bricked  graves  I  dug  out  two  coffins,  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface;  I  procured  nothing  but  a  few  beads  from  them. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  mounds  are  full  of  graves;  I  had  not  time, 
however,  to  investigate  them  so  thoroughly  as  I  could  have  wbhed, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  very  interesting  relics  would  be  there 
discovered.  All  over  these  mounds  pieces  of  the  inscribed  cones' 
already  described  were  plentiful,  but  all  damaged,  the  original  in- 
scriptions being  nearly  obliterated.  In  these  mounds  at  the  north,  and 
close  to  the  surface,  I  procured  a  large  black  stone,  with  a  small  but 
perfect  inscription.  The  surfaces  of  the  collective  mass  of  mounds  are 
generally  the  same;  long,  narrow  strips  of  masonry  running  right 
across  them,  and  others  meeting  and  crossing  them  at  right  angles, 
the  same  as  in  the  Tomb  Mound.  Similar  masonry  is  observed  also 
on  the  slopes ;  and  the  whole  of  the  mounds  were  perforated  by  the 
drains  already  described.     From  these  southern  mounds  I  procured 

1  Ten  feet  long,  7  brond,  and  30  to  40  deep  ;  three  and  also  four  of  them  in  a 
line,  separated  hy  a  brick  waU« 
5  Priapi? 
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maoy  coffins  of  tbe  shape  below.^     These,  in  many  instances,  were 
found  with  tbe  hollow  upwards,  and  were  of  course  filled  with  earth 


and  the  remains  of  the  dead.  In  these  were  found  the  usual  clay 
dish  and  jars  for  holding  water,  but  no  copper  vessels  of  any  kind. 
Ornaments  of  copper,  as  bracelets,  toe  and  finger  rings,  with  beads, 
in  coffins  containing  female  skeletons,  were  frequent.  From  a  coffin 
in  these  mounds  I  procured  a  figure  of  a  priest  in  copper.  Scattered 
over  them  I  could  distingaish  numerous  apertures  and  openings  leading 
to  the  double-shafted  drains. 

The  low  range  of  mounds  that  seems  like  a  low  wall  running 
nearly  round  the  ruins  is  also  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  graves  and 
tombs;  and  from  all  that  I  saw,  after  excavating  pretty  generally 
over  the  ruins,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  remains  of  habitar 
tions,  for  the  ruin  I  have  called  a  house  ought  more  properly,  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  called  a  temple  or  washing  place  for  the  dead.  The  most 
curious  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  building  exists  at  the  point  K  outside 
the  low  range  of  graves.  Here  observing  some  masonry  on  the  top  of 
a  small  Tel,  I  dug  down  the  face  of  it  for  a  depth  of  30  feet,  without, 
however,  coming  to  the  foundation;  about  4  feet  from  the  point  at 
which  I  left  off  excavating,^  I  came  upon  another  brick  wall,  running 
at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  bastion  I  was  digging  along;  this  wall  ran 
apparently  into  the  ruins.  The  bastion  or  buttress  was  5  yards  20 
inches  long,  and  2  yards  23  inches  broad.  The  bricks  composing  it  (im- 
bedded in  bitumen)  were  13  inches  long,  12  broad,  and  3  thick.  There 
is  a  small  Tel  close  to  it,  also  displaying  the  same  species  of  masonry 
on  its  top.  These,  therefore,  supposing  the  above  to  be  the  top  of  a 
similar  building  as  the  one  I  laid  bare,  may  have  formed  a  kind  of 
entrance  into  the  ruins.  The  bricks  were  inscribed  on  the  sides  only, 
but  so  ruined  that  I  did  not  procure  one  perfect.  There  are  numerous 
circular  bricked  wells  scattered  amongst  the  ruins,  the  majority  in  the 
ground  about  the  big  ruin.  Here,  too,  are  several  pieces  of  black 
granite,  with  def&ced  inscriptions  on  them :  one  of  the  best  I  brought 
away  with  me;  those  remaining  seem  to  bear  the  same.     In  one  of 

'  All  the  Tftses  and  coffins  I  dug  up  were  wiihont  corers  of  any  sort 

*  It  most  be  remembered  that  thia  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  ruins;  the  long, 

low  Tel  here  being  only  6  feet  high.     I  think  that  I  must  hare  dag  below,  or  at 

all  events  to  the  level  of,  the  sorroonding  descent 
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the  ravine^  near  the  lai^e  rain,  is  a  black  granite  stone,  which  may 
have  formed  part  of  an  altar.  The  other  excayati(ms  that  I  have  not 
particularly  described,  did  not  prodace  anything  but  a  mass  of  broken 
pottery  and  jan,  which  had  been  bnried  in  the  bricked  graven  already 
described.     I  did  not,  however,  go  deep  into  the  moands. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  draw  attenUon  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  sea  shells  found  all  oyer  the  ruins,  and  in  the  graves.  I  have 
preserved  ooe  of  each  species,  which  I  forward  with  the  other  articles. 
J  did  not  pTocare  a  single  glass  vessel  or  fragBMnt  of  gUiss.  Copper 
was  in  abundance,  probably  the  remains  of  bowls  and  ornaments,  and 
was  scattered  about  everywhere.  I  picked  up  in  the  Tomb  Mound 
excavations  a  large  spear-head,  and  two  arrow-heads  in  this  metaL 
I  would  call  attention  also  to  the  &6t  of  the  existence  of  a  breach  in  the 
second  story,  which  I  found  on  clearing  away  the  rubbish  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  (Plate  2).  This  m«st  have  been  made  some  time 
anterior  to  the  ruin  of  the  supposed  third  story,  or  upper  room,  from 
the  £M^t  of  my  findiug  the  pieces  «f  tke  barrel  cylinder  at  {d  d);  the 
excavators  of  that  time  must  also  have  sunk  the  shaft  which  I  found 
filled  with  debris,  but  whidi  I  did  not  snooeed  in  clearing.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  eonsideimble  depth,  bat  narrowing  as  it  deepened.  The 
inner  court  of  the  excavated  house  most,  too,  have  been  entered  by 
fordgnens  net  long  after  its  min ;  for  the  stones  of  the  paved  court 
had  been  pulled  up,  and  with  these  had  been  constructed  the  rode 
kind  of  fire-place  common  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  this  day.  I 
have  now,  I  believe,  recounted  all  the  discoveries  and  excavations  at 
Muqeyer.  I  have  attempted  to  render  them  as  clear  and  intelligible 
as  possible,  although  my  time  has  been  too  limited  £or  me  to  b^  for 
success  in  dealing  with  subjects  so  new  to  me  in  every  way. 

£u$reh,  March  Bid,  1854. 

[N.B. — ^Ttte  preceding  Memoir  has  been  kindly  commtratcated  to 
the  Society  by  the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
articles  transmitted  by  Mr.  Taylor  are  deposited.     Eo.] 
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A»T,  rV. — Chrtmohgy  of  the  Reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Sargon, 
Shabnanezer,  and  Sennacherib^  in  connexion  with  the  pheno- 
menon  seen  on  the  Dial  ofAhaz,    By  J.  W.  Bosanqxtet^  Esq. 

[Bead  the  8th  Jufy,  1854.] 

No  one  who  takes  interest  in  tbe  discoyeries  daily  made  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  can  fail  to  have  read  the  interesting  and  important 
commnnications  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  which  appeared  in  the  Athe- 
naram  of  the  18th  March  and  15th  April  last,  conveying  to  the 
public  a  mass  of  new  and  most  valuable  material  towards  framing  a 
continnoos  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  even 
from  their  earliest  origin :  establishing  the  hot  that  Semiramis,  queen 
of  Babylon,  was  the  wife  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria;  and  mentioning  the 
discovery  of  Belsharezar  son  of  Nabonidus,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture,  and  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

All,  I  presume,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Colonel  Rawlinson 
in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  Pul,  Semi- 
ramis,  and  Tiglath  Pileser ;  and  his  discoveries  indeed  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  most  important  synchronism  between  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Jewish  history  at  that  period.  But  I  cannot  assent 
to  the  possibility  of  Belsharezar  son  of  Nahonidui,  being  the  king  so 
distinctly  described  in  Scripture  as  the  son  or  lineal  descendant  of 
Nfbtuhadneisar,  king  of  Babylon.  My  object  at  present,  however,  is 
to  direct  attention  to  one  portion  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  communica- 
tion in  particular,  viz.^  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Shalmanezer,  and  Sennacherib,  concerning  which  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  materially. 

It  may  be  thought  rash,  perhaps,  in  one  who  does  not  pretend  to 
interpret  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  con- 
clusions derived  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  from  the  actual  reading  of  those 
inscriptions.  Nevertheless,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  his  conclusions  are 
at  variance  with  what  is  written  in  the  contemporaneoos  Hebrew  re- 
cords, which  treat  of  the  same  times  and  the  same  persons,  and  which, 
taken  merely  as  historical  writings,  have  been  preserved  with  more 
scrupulous  care  than  any  other  writings  in  existence— and  also  that 
they  are  confessedly  at  variance  with  some  of  the  £ftctf  derived  from 
the  monuments  themselves — ^reasonable  doubts  may  be  entertained 
whether  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  Assyrian  monuments  is  yet  so 
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complete^  as  to  enable  even  those  who  interpret  them  to  feel  confidence 
in  their  own  chronological  deductions.     I  propose  therefore  to  show — 

Ist.  That  Colonel  Rawlinson's  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
reigns  I  have  referred  to  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize,  either  with  the 
contents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres^  or  with  the  facts  deduced  by  him 
from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

2nd.  It  is  the  particular  object  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  is  associated 
in  history  with  a  most  remarkable  astronomical  phenomenon,  the  date 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with  mathematical  precision  :  and 
that  the  date  so  determined  fixes  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  to  the 
twelve  months  beginning  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  690,  and  ending  in  the 
spring  of  B.c.  689,  about  ten  years  later  than  the  date  assigned  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  viz.,  e.g.  700. 

The  difference  apparently  is  small  between  us ;  yet  the  results  are 
most  important.  His  view  of  the  reigns  tends  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  the  received  chronology,  which  involves,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  a  continuous  series  of  discrepancies  between  sacred  and  profane 
history  :  mine  to  subvert  some  of  the  principal  dates  upon  which  that 
system  is  established,  by  lowering  the  whole  scale  of  Hebrew  kings  to 
the  extent  of  about  twenty-eight  years  :  thereby  introducing  a  schemo 
of  chronology  resting  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, which  Scriptures  I  am  prepared  to  show  contain  a  consistent 
system  of  dates,  for  a  thousand  years  upwards  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
more  perfect  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  any  heathen  nation 
whatever,  at  least  as  they  are  at  present  understood. 

In  the  Athens&um  of  the  18th  of  March,  Colonel  Rawlinson  states 
that  Sennacherib  reigned  for  22  years.  ''  This  number,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  found  upon  a  clay  tablet — and  the  canon,  therefore,  is  rigidly 
correct  in  assigning  the  year  b.c.  680  as  the  date  of  Esarhaddon's  acces- 
sion to  the  united  throne  of  Assjrria  and  Babylonia,"  (p.  343)  ;  and  in 
the  AthensBum  of  the  18th  February,  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  in  b  c.  702,  (p.  216).  The  dates  of  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  several  reigns  we  are  considering  are  thus  placed : 

Tiglath-Pileser  .  . 

Shalmanezer    •  .  . 

Sargon  •    •     .  •  . 

Sennacherib    •  •  . 

Esarhaddon     •  •  . 

Now  this  arrangement  of  dat«s  involves  a  complete  dislocation  of 
events  as  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  annals^  and  on  the  Assyrian  monu« 
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monts  tliemselves,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  tbe  accom- 
panying chronological  table.  Let  us  first  examine  the  correctness  of 
his  date  for  the  reigu  of  Sennacherib.  Colonel  Rawlinson  appears  to 
place  too  little  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  monuments,  and  con- 
temporaneous Hebrew  writers ;  and  to  pay  too  mnch  deference  to  the 
conventional  dates  of  the  commonly  received  chronology,  which  rest, 
I  maintain,  upon  no  really  solid  foundation.  He  finds,  for  instance,  in 
the  annals  of  Tiglath  Pileser  that,  in  the  eighth  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Menahem,  king  of  Samaria.  But, 
instead  of  taking  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded,  and  from  thence  correcting 
his  chronology,  his  system  leads  him  to  suggest  ^'  that  in  this  passage 
the  name  of  Menahem  has  been  improperly  used  for  that  of  Pekab,*' 
(p.  343),  who  reigned  later  in  the  list  of  kings. 

This  precious  fact,  however,  that  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath 
Pileser  in  his  eighth  year,  coupled  with  another  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
xvth  chapter  of  the  II.  book  of  Kings,  viz.,  that  "  Menahem  gave  Pul 
one  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  hl3  hand  might  be  with  him,  to 
confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand,'*  affords  the  means  of  fixing  with 
precision  the  position  of  the  reign  of  Menahem,  with  relation  to  that 
of  Pul  and  Tiglath  Pileser — for  Menahem  reigned  only  ten  years;  and 
since  eight  of  those  ten  years,  at  least,  were  contemporary  with  the 
first  eight  years  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  he  could  not  have  begun  to  reign 
till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pul. 

Let  us  count  then  the  years  of 

Menahem     ...     10 

Pekahiah       ...       2 

Pekah      ....     16 
as  kings  of  Samaria : 
when  in  the  17  th  year  of  Pekali, 

Ahaz  began  in  Jerusalem  his  reign  of     .16  years,  followed  by 
Hezekiah,  who  reigned 13  full  years,  till 

the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  57 

Thus  making  a  period  of  exactly  fifty-seven  years  from  the  first  year 
of  Menahem,  or  tbe  last  year  of  Pul,  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Judaea  by  Sennacherib.  If  then  we  can  ascertain  the  date  of  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  determine  the  date 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  which  we  know  from  his  own  annals  to 
have  taken  place  in  his  third  year. 

Now  the  noble  discovery  recently  announced  by  Colonel  Rawliu- 
Bon,  that  Semiramis,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  was  **  queen  of  the  palace 
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of  Phnluka^**  king  of  NineTeb— the  <»«X^xof  ^^  ^^^>  ^°^  ^^  ^^^ 

Hebrew  Soripttree— gaides  tts  to  the  point  of  our  search  with  mnoh 

aocoracy.    For  the  meet  ooaaistent  aooonnt  of  S^ninunie  is,  that  she 

was^ 

Isi  Mistress,  then  wife^  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (Pnl.) 

Snd.  That  she  obtained  possession  of  the  goremment  for  a  few  days ; 

imprisoned  her  husband,  and  then  slew  him. 
drd.  That  she  married  her  own  son. 
4th.  That  she  transferred  her  goyemment  to  Babylon. 
5th.  And  she  reigned,  aeoording  to  Herodotus,  in  Babylon,  fire  gene- 
rations before  Nitoeris.     (Herodotus,  1.  i.  184 — 188). 

Nitocris,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  was  wife  of  that  king, 
called  Labynetus,  who  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  Thales  in  the  year  B.C. 
585.  Soon  after  the  date  of  the  eclipse  Nineyeh  was  conquered  by 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes ;  and  Herodotus  adds  that  Nitoeris,  seeing 
that  the  power  of  the  Medes  was  increasing,  and  that  they  had  taken 
Nineveh^  began  to  fortify  Babylon  with  dykes  and  walls.  Nitoeris 
then  was  reigning  in  Babylon  about  the  year  b.c.  582,  or  three  years 
after  the  eclipse  of  Thales ;  and  if  we  add  155  years,  or  fire  genera- 
tions according  to  Herodotus,  to  that  date,  we  come  to  the  year  B.C. 
747  for  the  reign  of  Semiramis  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  first  year  of  the 
well-known  Babylonian  era  which  dates  from  Nabonassar.  Semira- 
mis, therefore,  was  probably  the  wife  of  Nabonassar.  There  is  some 
reason  also  for  belieying  that  Nabonassar  was  her  own  son,  for  Syn- 
cellus  and  Cedrenus  say  that  Nabonassar  was  also  called  Shalmanas- 
sar;  and  Colonel  Rawliuson  has  found  a  slab  with  an  inscription,  which 
may  be  interpreted  "  Shalmanezer,  son  of  PuL"  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  Semiramis  was  certainly  reigning  at  Babylon  about  the  year 
B.C.  747  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  inference  drawn  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  that  the  date  of  the  transition  of  the  goyernment  under 
Semiramis  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  and  of  the  murder  of  her  husband 
Pul,  was  at  that  particular  epoch.  I  therefore  adopt  Colonel  Rawlin« 
son's  dates,  B.C.  747  for  the  last  year  of  Pul,  and  746  for  the  first  year 
of  Tiglath  Pileser. 

Now  if  we  count  57  years  from  the  last  year  thus  ascertained  of 
the  reign  of  Pul,  it  brings  us  to  the  year  b.o.  689  or  890  for  the  time 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  which  is  the  point  we  were  in  search  of. 
This  conclusion  is  definite  and  precise.  That  it  is  also  accurately  cor- 
rect, may  be  shown  by  three  other  independent  modes  of  proof. 

1st.  The  Jewish  historian  Demetrius,  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexan- 

^  y<diiej*8  Recherdics  Nonyellet.    Part  iil,  p.  70. 
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driDUB,  aa  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out^  writing  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  when  the  true  dates  of  the  seyeral  captivities  of  the 
people  of  Judah  and  Israel  could  hardly  hare  been  lost,  has  expressly 
fixed  the  date  of  the  deportation  of  Jewish  captives,  or  retreat  from 
Judsaa  by  Sennacherib,  to  February,  b.o.  688,  and  his  taking  of  the 
fenced  cities,  we  may  infer  occupied  the  whole  of  b.o.  689,  and  part 
of  the  preceding  year.  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  tolls  us,  carried  away  the 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  338  years  and  three  months  before  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  Sennacherib  carried  away  some  captives  128 
years  and  six  months  before  that  time.  Ptolemy  Philopator  began  to 
reign  in  Egypt  in  November,  b.o.  222  ;  counting  therefore  338  years 
and  three  months  from  that  date  brings  ua  to  August,  b.o.  560,  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  128  years  and  six 
months  added  again  to  that  date,  brings  us  to  February,  B.C.  688,  for 
the  canying  away  of  the  captives  by  Sennacherib. 

Whether  we  count  downwards,  therefore,  from  the  reign  of  Pul,  or 
upwards,  from  the  reign  of  Philopator,  we  are  led  to  the  same  date 
(b.0.  689)  for  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 

3nd.  We  have  a  most  stringent  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  date, 
arising  out  of  the  words  spoken  to  Hezekiah  during  the  time  when 
Sennacherib  was  taking  the  fenced  cities  of  Judeea,  and  threatening 
Jerusalem.  He  was  told  that  Sennacherib  should  not  succeed  in  taking 
Jerusalem;  and  "  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  ye  shall  eat  this  year 
such  things  as  grow  of  themselves,  and  in  the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same :  and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye  and  reap,  and 
plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruits  thereof;"  thus  implying  two  suc- 
cessive years  of  fallow  at  that  time,  as  commanded  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  could 
only  take  place  once  in  every  fiftieth  year.  Now,  b.o.  689-8  is  a 
Sabbatical  year  in  the  regular  septennial  series,  counted  from  three 
known  years  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  B.C.  688-7  is  also  a  year  of 
Jubilee  in  regular  series,  when  we  place  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah in  B.C.  689.^ 

3rd.  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  celestial  phenomenon  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  as  occurring  about  ibis  time,  marks  to  a  day  the  time 
of  Hezekiah's  recovery  from  his  sickness  as  the  1 1  th  January,  B.C.  689; 
and  the  sickness,  we  are  told,  was  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion. 

The  year  B.C.  689  thus  forms  a  cardinal  point  in  my  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  about  this  time ;  and  I  am  not 

*  See  my  recent  publication, '' Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,"  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee. 
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aware  of  any  discrepancy  whatever  between  Scripture  and  the  mona' 
menta^  which  arises  out  of  this  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Rawlinson's  arrangement  is  at  Tariance 
with  the  inscriptions,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the  first  year  of  Menahem 
in  B.O.  770,  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath 
Pileser,  who  took  tribute  of  him,  and  reigned  eight  years  concurrently 
with  him. 

It  is  at  Tariance  with  the  Hebrew  records,  inasmuch  as  they  inform 
us  that  Shalmaneser  was  reigning  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and 
Sennacherib  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Shalmanezer 
and  Sennacherib  reigned  within  eight  years  of  each  other;  whereas  he 
places  the  reign  of  Sargon,  which  lasted  nineteen  years,  between  the 
reigns  of  Shalmanezer  and  Sennacherib— and  again,  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah  is  made  by  him  to  fall  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  instead  of 
that  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  to  fall  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  Hezekiah,  instead  of  his  fourteenth.^ 

The  record  of  Scripture  is  also  set  at  variance  with  the  record  of 
the  monuments,  inasmuch  as  Merodach  Baladan,  son  of  Yagin,  of  the 
inscriptions,  is  made  to  represent  the  Merodach  Daladan  of  Scripture, 
who  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah,  and  who  is  expressly  described  in 
the  passage  as  the  $on  of  Baladan^  probably  to  distinguish  him  from 
this  son  of  Yagin,  who  indeed  may  have  been  his  father. 

Lastly,  the  year  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Jiidaja,  according  to 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  does  not  fall  in  a  Sabbatical  year. 

These  contradictions  are  too  glaring  and  too  numerous  to  leave  it 
possible  that  Colonel  Rawlinson's  arrangement  can  be  the  true  one ; 
and  I  submit  the  following  as  more  in  accordance  with  facts : 

Tiglath  Pileser    .    .     ,     b.c.  746  reigns  31  years. 


Sargon 

721 

j» 

19 

Shalmanezer    .... 

702 

39 

11 

Sennacherib    .... 

692 

9> 

25 

Esarhaddon,  in  Babylon 

680 

»> 

13 

„            in  Nineveh 

6C7 

There  are  two  points  in  this  arrangement  to  which  it  is  right  that 
I  should  draw  attention  :  1st,  That  Shalmanezer  follows  Sargon,  in- 
stead of  preceding  him,  as  in  Colonel  Rawlinson's  scheme.  2nd,  That 
the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Sargon  necessarily  overlap  each  other 
to  the  extent  of  six  years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am  aware  that  Sargon  was  father 

'  Dr.  Hinclcs  takes  tlie  same  view  as  Colonel  Rawlinson.     See  Trans.  Ro}'al 
Irish  Academy ;  vol.  xxii,  p.  3C9 ;  and  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  xii. 
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of  Sennacherib,  and  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  stated  that  Sargon  was 
sncceeded  immediately  by  his  son*  As  the  reasons  for  this  statement, 
however,  have  not  been  made  public,  and  the  resalt  is  so  decidedly  con* 
tradictory  of  the  Hebrew  annals,  I  venture  to  disregard  them,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  are  in  some  way  based  upon  inferences  drawn 
from  what  I  am  here  contending  to  be  a  false  arrangement.  With 
regard  to  the  overlapping  of  the  two  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and 
Sargon,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  it  affords  an  additional  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  my  arrangement,  for  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  22,  p.  366,  Dr.  Hincks  has  pointed 
out  a  passage  in  Monsienr  Botta's  inscriptions,  74,  ,8,  in  which  the 
predecessor  of  Sargon  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  still 
alive  in  the  sixth  year  of  Sargon's  reign.  Sargon  abo  appears  not  to 
have  styled  himself  king  of  Assyria  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  that 
is,  I  infer,  while  Tiglath  Pileser  was  still  alive  and  on  the  throne. 
That  the  two  kings  were  reigning  in  joint  sovereignty  at  this  time,  I 
conceive  to  be  implied  also  by  these  words  in  the  11.  Chronicles, 
xxviii.,  16  :  ''At  that  time  did  Ahaz  send  unto  the  kin^s  of  Assyria  to 
help  him."  In  all  other  places  the  king  of  Assyria  is  spoken  of.  This 
passage  implies  that  more  than  one  king  was  then  on  that  throne. 
Now  Ahaz,  according  to  the  table,  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year  of 
Sargon  s  joint  reign  with  Tiglath  Pileser. 

I  now  proceed  to  show,  that  there  is  an  extraordinary^solar  pheno- 
menon  attached  in  history  to  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennache- 
rib, or  the  year  of  his  invasion  of  Judaea,  the  date  of  which,  owing  to 
recent  improvements  in  astronomical  tables,  is  now  capable  of  accurate 
determination ;  and  which,  when  determined,  perfectly  confirms  the 
result  just  arrived  at,  as  regards  the  reign  of  Sennacherib. 

We  learn  from  the  book  of  Isaiah,  that  about  the  time  when  Sen- 
nacherib first  invaded  Judsea,  that  is  to  say  before'  the  appearance  of 
Rabshekah  before  Jerusalem  which  terminated  the  invasion,  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  "sick  unto  death."  He  prayed  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  health ;  and  the  prophet  was  sent  to  him  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  text :  "  Thus  eaith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years.  And  I  will  deliver  this 
city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria :  and  I  will  defend  this 
city.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  from  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord 
will  do  this  thing  that  he  hath  spoken  ;  Behold  I  will  bring  again  tho 
shadow  of  the  degrees  which  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz, 
ten  degrees  backward,  ^o  the  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  by  which 
degrees  it  was  gone  down,^^ 

1  Isaiab,  xxxyii**  6. 
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In  Mother  place^  we  are  told,  with  reference  to  thia  extraordinary 
event,  that  the  princes  of  Bahylon  sent  messengers  to  Jerosalem,  ^$o 
inquire  of  the  wonder  done  in  the  land.*'  From  this  last  fact  it  is  dear, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  some 
phenomenon  also  of  a  public  and  extraordinary  character  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  heavens  by  the  people  in  general  of  the  land  of 
Jndffia^  the  rnroonr  of  which  had  been  carried  to  Babylon,  either  by 
some  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  who  had  seen  it,  or  by  some  of  the 
Jewish  captives  in  that  army.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  event  wonld 
have  heea  reported  at  Babylon  had  it  been  merely  of  a  private  nature, 
limited  to  the  palace  of  Hezekiah,  and  attested  by  the  sole  evidence  of 
a  sick  and  dying  man.  We  cannot  donbt  then  that  the  sun  itself  was 
affected  in  some  manner  visible  to  the  multitude  of  Judsa,  and  also  to 
the  invading  army,  while  the  particular  dial  of  the  palace  was  affected 
in  the  manner  witnessed  by  the  king  :  there  was  a  two-fold  exhibition 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  this  remarkable  event 
in  Jewish  history  by  different  writers.  Costard,  in  his  Astronomy,  and 
the  Abb^  Halma,  in  his  Preliminary  Discourse  on  Ptolemy's  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  Planets  (p.  21),  have  suggested  that  the  words  were  ful- 
filled, by  Hezekiah  living  on  to  the  next  day,  and  so  seeing  the  return 
of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  to  the  same  point  from  which  it  had  gome 
down  on  the  previous  day.  Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  explanation  : 
for  clearly  the  princes  of  Babylon  would  not  have  sent  to  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  concerning  such  an  event,  nor  wonld  any  "  wonder"  have  thus 
occurred  in  the  land.* 

Hippolitus  considered  that  the  day  when  the  event  took  place  was 
miraculously  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  hours ;  while 
Enstathius  argued  that  the  length  was  only  twenty-two ;  and  some  are 
still  disposed  to  infer  that  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  was  soper- 
natnrally  reversed  on  the  occasion.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  the 
eourse  of  nature  may  have  been  suspended  on  this  occasion,  if  required 
by  the  circumstances  :  but  it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  not  led  by  the 
accompanying  facts  to  expect  a  miracle.  The  king,  who  was  afflicted 
by  a  grievous  boil,  was  recovered  not  miraculously,  but  by  the  ordi- 
nary application  of  a  lump  of  figs  to  the  spot :  a  process  of  healhig  used 
in  the  East  to  this  present  day.  If  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
had  been  reversed,  a  visible  wonder  indeed  would  have  been  performed 
in  the  land  of  Jnd«»a ;  but  equally  so  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*  II.  Chronicles,  xxxii.  31. 

'  See  also  Montucla*8  Histoire  des  Math^maiiques,  p.  737 ;   Sor  lo  pfa^omene 
de  la  r^trogradation  de  Tombre  dsna  «n  cadian  solaire. 
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There  would  have  been  no  more  need  to  send  to  Jerusalem  coneeming 
it  than  to  any  other  country.  We  may  be  quite  certain,  howeyer,  that 
no  such  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  did  take  place, 
because  in  the  several  eclipses  of  the  moon  observed  at  Babylon,  both 
before  and  after  this  event,  the  times  of  which  are  accurately  recorded 
in  Ptolemy^s  Almagest,  the  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  found 
to  have  followed  their  ordinary  course  without  disturbance,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  sua  receded  ten  degrees  in  any 
one  year. 

An  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  mode  of  producing  the  effect :  and  doubtless  a 
dial  might  be  affected  in  the  way  described  by  such  a  cause  :  but  here 
again  it  may  be  observed  that  no  celestial  wonder  would  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  people  of  which  the  rumour  could  have  travelled  to 
Babylon. 

The  only  mode  of  affecting  the  solar  rays  in  the  twofold  manner 
described,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  openly  exciting  on  the  one 
hand  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  privately  affecting 
a  dial  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  would  have  been  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  solar  eclipse.^  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  the  surprise  and 
even  terror  in  those  days  produced  by  such  a  phenomenon.  I  shall 
endeavour  presently  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  shadow  on  a 
dial  might  be  affected  by  an  eclipse.  There  is  strong  primd  facie  reason 
therefore  for  inferring  that  the  phenomenon  witnessed  in  Judeea  and 
Jerusalem  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiak  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

This  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Chald»an 
astronomers  of  that  particular  time  were  in  the  habit  of  minutely 
registering  the  times  and  appearances  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  Babylonians,  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  calls  them  astrologers,  stargazers,  and  monthly  prognos- 
ticators  :  and  we  have  still  extant  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest  the  record  of 
two  eclipses  of  the  moon  in  the  years  b.c.  721  and  720,  observed  at 
Babylon  only  thirty-two  years  before  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah. 
Nothing  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  Babylonian  astrono- 
mers should  have  desired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  such  an  eclipse  as  we  shall  find  took  place  at  the  time. 

rriM  idea  that  the  appeannoe  on  Hesekiah*8  dial  may  have  been  the  effeet  of 
an  eclipse  was,  I  believe,  first  saggested  by  Thenius,  in  hk  Chronologioal  Survey 
of  the  History  of  the  Israelitee,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  work.  See  Gompach^a 
Zeitrecknung  der  Babylonttt  ond  Assyrier,  p.  134,  note. 
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If  we  are  jastified  in  our  inference  tbas  far,  we  may  proceed  a  step 
farther/  and  infer  the  particular  character  of  the  eclipse,  which,  if 
eclipse  there  was,  mast  then  have  occurred.  There  are  but  three  forms 
of  solar  eclipse — total,  annular,  and  partial.  We  may  conclude  with 
certainty  that  it  was  not  of  the  awful  character  of  a  total  eclipse, 
during  which  we  know  that  instantaneous  change  from  light  to  dark- 
ness takes  place,  producing  the  most  appalling  effect  in  nature.  Mr. 
Airy  observes  concerning  a  total  eclipse  :  "  The  phenomenon  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  that  man  can  witness;  and  no  degree  of  partial  eclipse 
gives  any  idea  of  its  horror."^  Had  such  a  darkness  taken  place 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  the  chief  incident  dwelt  upon  in  the 
description.  The  incident  dwelt  upon,  however,  is  the  extrordinary 
deflection  of  the  san*s  rays  upon  the  dial,  which  implies  an  eclipse  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  short  of  total — one  during  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  not  extinguished,  but  yet  of  that  magnitude  that  the  shifting 
of  the  source  of  light,  daring  the  progress  of  the  moon  over  the  8un*s 
disc,  would  sensibly  affect  the  shadow  on  a  dial.  It  was  not  therefore 
total.  That  it  was  not  an  annular  eclipse,  we  may  also  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  the  shadow  was  deflected,  not  horizontally,  but  in  a  vertical 
direction.  This  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  original  pas- 
sage, in  which  we  shall  find  no  such  word  as  ^'  dial*'  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  motion  of  the  shadow  was  exhibited  upon  steps.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  passage  runs  thus :  *'  Behold  I  will  bring  back  the 
shadow  of  the  steps  which  it  shall  have  gone  down  on  the  steps  of 
Ahaz  with  the  sun,  backwards  ten  steps.  And  the  sun  shall  be  turned 
back  ten  steps,  on  the  steps  which  it  shall  have  gone  down."  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  passage,  the  oldest  paraphrase,  calls  it 
the  ascent  (or  steps)  of  Ahaz ;  and  Glycas,  a  Byzantine  writer,  says, 
that  the  tradition  was,  that  Ahaz  had  formed  a  certain  instrument 
in  the  shape  of  steps  to  mark  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  expression 
*'  shadow  of  the  steps,*'  or  "  shadow  of  the  degrees,'*  as  it  is  commonly 
translated,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  for  no  shadow  could  be  thrown  by 
degrees  of  a  graduated  scale  unless  raised  iu  the  form  of  steps.  The 
Hebrew  word  Maaloth  also  implies  ''ascent,"  as  translated  in  the 
Targum. 

We  thus  learn  that  it  was  upon  a  flight  of  steps  that  the  motion  of 
the  sun's  shadow  was  seen  to  go  back  on  this  occasion  ;  and  here  we 
may  remark  upon  the*  particular  propriety  of  the  sign,  as  given  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry :  ^'  What  shall  be  the  sign  that  I  shall  go  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  f '  that  is,  that  I  shall  ascend  the  steps  of  the 

^  Lecture  on  the  eclipse  of  Tbales. 
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temple.  The  answer  is  :  "  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  steps 
which  it  is  ^one  dovm,  ten  steps  backward  /'  that  is,  the  shadow 
shall  ascend  ten  steps.  There  would  be  no  connection  between 
these  words  and  the  inquiry  if  understood  as  referring  merely  to 
degrees  on  a  scale.  But  the  only  use  of  steps  would  appear  to  be  to 
mark  the  vertical  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, if  indeed  it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs,  we  may 
infer,  would  have  been  merely  to  mark  the  meridional  altitude  of  the 
sun  from  day  to  day,  or  the  dip  at  noon  day.  Now  the  different 
phases  of  an  annular  eclipse  would  produce  no  sensible  effect  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  on  a  flight  of  steps.  The  eclipse,  therefore,  could  neither 
have  been  total,  nor  annular,  but  must  have  been  a  very  large  partial 
eclipse ;  and  as  the  effect  was  to  cause  the  shadow  to  "  go  down*'  the 
steps,  the  eclipse  must  have  been  upon  the  upper  limb. 

These  indications  of  the  character  of  the  eclipse  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  year  B.C.  689,  are  sufficiently  particular  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  solar  eclipse  within  many  years  of  that  time.  So  large  a  partial 
eclipse  as  this  must  have  been,  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  visible  at 
any  particular  spot  on  the  earth,  is  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.  There 
is,  however,  another  peculiar  mark  attached  to  it,  which,  coupled  with 
those  mentioned,  would  distinguish  it  from  any  other  eclipse  which 
could  have  occarred  within  many  hundred  years,  viz.,  the  time  must 
have  been  very  close  upon  noon-day.  We  are  told  that  the  shadow 
went  back  ten  steps,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz. 
The  sun,  or  the  shadow,  had,  therefore,  descended  ten  steps  frohi  its 
extreme  altitude,  and  was  brought  back  again  to  its  meridional  alti- 
tude for  the  day. 

We  look,  therefore,  for  a  large  partial  solar  eclipse,  on  the  upper 
limb,  visible  at  Jerusalem,  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  some  day  in  the 
year  b  c.  689. 

Now  by  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  whom  I  do  not  intend 
to  implicate  in  any  way  with  my  view  of  the  question,  I  am  enabled 
to  show,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  corresponding  in  every  particular 
with  what  is  required,  excepting  only  the  exact  time  of  day,  occurred 
in  the  year  b.o.  689  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  time,  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  fact,  that  astronomers  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  cal- 
culations which  will  probably  alter  the  computed  time  of  this  particu- 
lar eclipse  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  hour,  which  would  bring  the 
computed  time  within  about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  required  by 
the  history. 

Mr.  Airy  writes :  "  The  eclipse  of  b.o.  689,  January  1 1,  was  annu- 
lar, aud  the  annulus  was  rather  broad.    The  8un*s  apparent  diameter 
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was  16'  18',  Micl  the  iiiood'«  (in  the  ne^hboarhood  of  Jwiiialem)  wm 
15'  18\ 

''  The  ooarae  of  the  central  line  of  shadow,  with  Oreenwich  file- 
mente,  ie  defined  by  the  following  points : 


LongHode  CL 

Latitude  N. 

Apparent  time  at  the  plaee. 

81*      4y 
SO        18 
37          8 
44        10 
63        86 

35*    r 

34        68 
36        37 
40         U 
46        37 

81*       36* 

88        30 

S3        18 

•          6 

1          3 

'<  It  passes  through  Issue.  I  have  not  oompnted  the  breadth  of  the 
annular  zone  upon  the  earth,  but  I  can  see  that  the  edipse  would  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  joet  annalar  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  sensibly 
annular,  perhaps  not  quite  annular. 

''With  yariation  of  Elements  (using  the  word  in  the  technical 
senee  of  my  paper)  the  oourse  is 


LoDgitode  E. 


80* 

89 

36 

44 

64 


18' 
83 
40 
1 
18 


Latitude  N. 


37»  14' 

36  61 

38  37 

42  84 

48  98 


Apparent  time  at  the  place. 


81^  SO- 

88  87 

33  16 

0  6 

1  6 


"  In  this,  which  is  the  more  probable  course,  the  eclipse  would  not  be 
annular  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  would  be  a  very  huge  eclipse." 

Thus  we  find  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  year  b.c. 
689,  visible  at  Jerusalem,  about  three  mouths  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jewish  year,  (from  which  point  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  were  always  counted),  which  was  either  annular 
or  partial  on  the  upper  limb,  and  that  the  computed  time  of  central 
conjunction  at  Jerusalem  is  about  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock, 
which  18  much  too  early ;  since  the  6un*s  motion  in  altitude  at  that  time 
of  day  would  have  been  too  rapid  for  counteracUon  by  the  defiection 
of  its  rays  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  motion  by  any  eclipse  which 
could  take  place. 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  writes  to  me  that  calculations  are  now  being 
carried  on  by  himself  and  Professor  Hansen,  the  efiect  of  which,  as  far 
as  they  have  proceeded,  is  to  diminish  the  longitude  of  the  moon  in 
the  year  B.C.  6S9  nearly  030',  making  an  eclipse  at  that  time  nearly 
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half  an  hoar  later.  Thi«  is  comiag  very  near  the  extent  of  oorrection 
required.  There  is  still  ahout  another  quarter  of  an  hour  required  to 
bring  the  historical  and  computed  time  to  coincide ;  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  sangoine  that  ultimate  agreement  will  be  produced,  either  by  cor- 
rection of  my  Tiew  of  the  exact  time  required,  or  by  correction  of  the 
elements  of  the  computation. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  going  down  and  return  upwards  of  the  shadow  caused  by 
the  eclipse  could  have  been  exhibited  to  Hezekiah  on  the  "  steps  of 
Ahaz."  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  may  have 
been  witnessed,  either  in  open  day  on  the  ordinary  steps  of  the  palace, 
or  on  some  horologial  instrument  in  the  private  apartment  of  the  king. 

The  "  city  of  David,"  and  the  "  house  of  David,"  the  palace  where 
Hezekiah  probably  dwelt,  we  know  was  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  south 
of  Jerusalem,  ascended  by  stairs  from  the  lower  city,  called  "  the  stairs 
(maaloth)  of  the  city  of  David."  (Neh.  xii.  37.)  We  may  reasonably 
assume  also  that  there  were  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace,  and  also  within  the  great  court,  perhaps  somewhat  thus : 


Let  ns  suppose  the  steps  to  have  sloped  upwards  from  north  to 
sonth,  at  an  inclination  of  from  32**  to  84°,  say  at  32**,  or  a  rise  of  seven 
inches  in  a  foot,  the  ordinary  indinfftion  of  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  let 
ns  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  building  at  A  to  the  pave- 
ment beyond  the  lowest  step  at  B,  to  be  a  length  of  120  feet,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  35°. 

We  will  next  observe  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  Jerusalem  for 
thirty  days  before  and  after  the  winter  solstice,  and  for  an  hour  before 
and  after  noon-day  on  the  11th  of  January,  b.o.  689,  from  df^ta  for 
which  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  kradnesv  of  Mr.  Airy  ; 
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20'  . 

.   Ih  0' 

S3 

54  . 

.  12  50 

34 

22  . 

.  12  40 

34 

43  . 

.  12  30 

34 

59  . 

.  12  20 

35 

8  . 

.  12  10 

35 

11  . 

.  Noon. 
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'^  The  shortest  day  in  B.C.  690  was  December  28,  (Julian).     The 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  Jerusalem  on  that  day  was  34°    25' 
ten  days  later  (or  earlier)  ....        34      27 

twenty  days  later  (do.)     .  ....         35      53 

thirty  days  later    (do.) 37      45 

The  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  1 1  th  of  January,  at  each  ten  minutes 
before  and  after  1 2  o'clock  : 

11>»  o™  . 
11  10 
11  20 
11  30 
n  40 
11  50 
Noon 

On  B.C.  689,  morning  of  11th  January,  the  moon's  relative  hourly 
motion  in  declination  was  5'  44"  northward  ;  and  that  in  right  ascen- 
sion was  29'  33"  eastward.  These  are  geocentric  motions.  For  the 
apparent  motion  at  Jerusalem,  the  motion  in  declination  will  be  little 
altered  :  that  in  right  ascension  will  be  diminished  by  nearly  \  part, 
or  about  |." 

Now,  as  the  sun*s  semidiameter  was  16'  13",  and  the  centre  of  the 
sun  had  risen  on  the  11th  January  to  an  altitude  of  34^  43',  at  30 
minutes  past  1 1  o'clock,  the  upper  rim  of  the  sun's  disc  at  that  time 
would  have  reached  the  altitude  of  34°  59'  13",  or  just  below  the  top 
of  the  building  A,  viewed  from  the  point  B,  casting  the  shadow  of  the 
building  on  the  pavement  just  beyond  the  lowest  step.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  centre  of  the  sun  would  have  slowly  risen  to  its 
extreme  altitude  for  the  day,  35"*  11',  the  upper  rira  of  the  disc  to 
35°  27'  13",  and  the  lower  to  34°  54'  47",  or  5'  13"  below  the  top 
of  the  building,  casting  a  line  of  shadow  on  the  steps  at  an  angle  with 
the  line  A  B  of  27'  IS",  or  rather  less  than  half  a  degree  ;  and  as 
120  feet  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  which  gives  two  feet  to  a  degree,  it  is 
clear  that  light  would  be  spread  over  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than 
one  foot  inwards  from  the  lowest  step ;  thus  illuminating  the  whole  of 
the  lower  flight  of  ten  steps,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  landing ;  the  top 
of  each  step  being  in  light,  and  each  step  also  casting  its  own  shadow 
on  the  step  below,  as  expressed  by  the  words,  "  shadow  of  the  steps," 
as  delineated  on  the  opposite  page. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  king  to  have  been  watching  from  a  side 
chamber  in  the  court  the  gradual  movement  of  the  shadow  up  the 
steps,  for  fifteen  minutes,  from  11^  30™ ;  during  which  it  would  havo^ 
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passed  over  about  22',  bringing  the  shadow  above  the  tenth  step  at 
11^  45"^.  During  thqse  fifteen  minutes  it  is  obvious  that  the  upward 
motion  of  the  sun  would  counteract  any  motion  of  the  point  of  light  in 
the  opposite  direction,  which  could  be  caused  by  an  eclipse :  from 
which  we  learn  that'  it  is  at  near  noon-day  alone,  on  the  particular 
day,  that  the  shadow  could  have  been  affected  by  such  an  event :  at 
a  quarter  before  12  o'clock,  however,  on  that  day,  the  sun's  motion  in 
altitude  became  greatly  diminished,  rising  only  about  0'  in  fifteen 
minutes.  At  about  this  time,  then,  (being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
than  astronomers  have  yet  found  by  computation),  I  consider  the 
centre  of  the  moon  to  have  advanced  over  the  sun's  disc  to  the  position 
represented  in  figure  A,  producing  a  partial  eclipse. 
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The  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  orescent 
would  now  tip  with  light  the  tenth  or  top  step,  and  the  progress  of 
the  shadow  would  there  he  arrested.  In  the  course  of  about  S^ 
minutes  more,  or  at  6^  minutes  before  noon,  the  eclipse  would  have 
assumed  the  form  B.  The  two  divided  rims  of  light  on  each  side 
would  cast  no  sensible  shadow,  and  the  mass  of  light  producing  shadow 
would  proceed  from  a  point  somewhat  above  B,  from  about  the  level  of 
the  line  of  the  building,  causing  the  shadow  to  descend  to  the  lowest  step. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  been  in  conversation  with 
the  king,  during  the  preceding  ten  minutes,  delivering  the  divine  mes- 
sage, informing  him  that  he  shall  recover  from  his  sickness  and  yet 
live  fifteen  years.  The  king  exclaims,  ''  What  shall  be  the  sign,**  &c. 
*'  And  Isaiah  said.  This  sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he  hath  spoken.**  (I  follow  Walton's 
translation).  "  The  shadow  hath  departed  ten  steps,  if  it  should  return 
ten  steps  T  or,  following  the  usual  construction  of  the  passage,  speak* 
ing  when  the  shadow  had  just  begun  to  go  down,  ^'  Shall  the  shadow 
go  forward  ten  steps,  or  shall  it  go  back  ten  steps  V  Either  effect 
would  be  sufficiently  striking  to  a  daily  observer  of  the  mid-day  sha- 
dows, considering  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  rate  of  motion  of  the  shadow  about  noon  day.  The  king, 
however,  having  watched  the  shadow  to  the  lofrest  step,  exclaims, 
"  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go  down  ten  steps  :  nay,  but  let 
the  shadow  return  backward  ten  steps.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  (quite 
as  ignorant  as  the  king  of  the  natural  cause  of  the  event)  cried  unto 
the  Lord ;  and  he  brought  back  the  shadow  ten  steps  backward,  by 
which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz.'*  The  third  position 
of  the  eclipse  now  gradually  comes  on,  and  the  shadow  returns  to  the 
upper  step  from  which  it  had  gone  down,  and  continues  there  for  more 
than  ten  minutes. 

Such  must  have  been  the  effect  produced  upon  any  conformation 
of  building  and  steps  such  as  I  have  described,  in  any  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  11th  January,  B.C.  689,  provided  the  time  of  the  eclipse  at 
that  period  can  be  placed  somewhat  later  than  the  time  computed  ;  and 
such  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  of  what  was  actually  witnessed  by 
Hezekiah.  The  duration  of  the  phenomenon  was  sufficient  to  have  left 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind,  free  from  all  doubt,  as  to  the  marvel 
that  had  occurred ;  and  the  deep  conviction  must  have  followed,  that 
the  superhuman  intelligence  which  alone,  in  those  days,  could  have 
foreseen  the  event,  could  indeed  foresee,  and  make  good  the  promise 
conveyed  to  him,  that  he  should  yet  survive  for  fifteen  years. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  if  this  phenomenon  was  really 
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witnened  on  an  ordinary  flight  of  palace  steps,  at  an  inclination  of  not 
more  than  34^,  it  is  probably  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  could  have 
been  witnessed  in  Jerosalem.  A  large  partial  eclipse  of  the  particular 
form  required  is  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  at  any  one  spot,  as  we 
hare  already  obserred,  and  such  an  eclipse  within  a  few  minutes  of 
noon-day  a  still  less  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  these 
two  requirements,  we  hare  to  combine  the  further  condition,  that  it 
shall  occur  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun*s  altitude  is  sufficiently 
near  84^  to  produce  the  effect,  which  could  only  be  the  case  at  Jerusa- 
lem within  about  twenty  days  on  either  side  the  winter  solstice,  we 
have  a  combination  of  conditions  which  we  may  safely  say  has  not 
occurred  a  second  time  at  Jerusalem,  in  any  of  the  solar  eclipses  since 
visible  at  that  spot.  Yet  such  a  combination  appears  to  be  required 
by  the  history,  and  also  to  have  taken  place. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improbable  that  this  scene  should 
have  occurred  at  all  in  the  open  court  of  the  palace*  The  king  was 
sick,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  It  is  said  that  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall,  probably  turning  on  his  couch,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
move  ;  and  the  dial  of  Ahaz  may  have  been,  as  the  tradition  has  it,  an 
instrument  invented  by  that  king.  If  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
same  phenomenon  may  have  been  witnessed  on  a  minute  scale,  in  a 
chamber,  on  a  small  instrument,  with  the  same  precision  as  we  have 
seen  it  might  have  been  witnessed  on  the  palace  steps,  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  absence  of  clocks,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
ancients,  to  be  able  to  fix  with  exactness  some  one  point  of  time  in  the 
day ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carefully  obser- 
ving the  turn  of  the  sun's  shadow  at  noon-day,  the  only  time  which 
could  be  marked  with  precision  by  the  shadow.  This  daily  habit  of 
observation  must  have  made  them  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  shadow  about  that  hour,  and  extremely  sensitive  of  the 
slightest  variations  in  the  motion  from  day  to  day.  We  know  that 
they  had  invented  various  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
shadows.  There  was  the  Pole  and  Gnomon,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  shadow  throughout  the  day,  the  Pole 
being  of  the  form  of  a  holloif  bowl  or  hemisphere.  The  Obelisl^was 
no  doubt  employed  to  nuirk  Uie  length  of  the  sun's  shadow  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  Heliotropion,  as  the  name  expresses,  was  used  to  mark 
the  turn  of  the  shadow  at  the  solstices  ;  but  the  particular  instrument 
invented  by  Ahas  was  none  of  these ;  because  we  know  that  his  in- 
stmment  was  in  the  form  of  steps — and  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
for  marking  with  precision  the  vertical  movement  or  dip  of  the  sun^s 
shadow  at  noon. 
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Now  a  flight  of  steps  mast  either  be  in  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (the  ascent  of  Ahaz),  or  circular  as  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or  a 
combination  of  inclined  planes,  as  a  pyramid.  Amongst  the  horologi- 
cal  instruments  described  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  the  Cone,  inyented  by 
Dionysiodoros ;  and  the  scholiast  on  a  passage  of  Ptolemy's  Geography 
describes  the  Sciotheron,  or  shadow-taker,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  of 
four  triangles,  by  which  the  meridian  might  be  ascertained  at  any  time 
or  place.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  were  formed 
in  steps  called  BwfuBa^,  or  little  altars  (perhaps  to  the  sun),  and  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  graduated  pyramid  in  the  British  Museum,  used 
in  connexion  with  a  dial.  The  dial  is  placed  on  a  truncated  pyramid, 
with  seven  steps  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  each,  clearly 
iutended  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  mid-day  shadows,  somewhat 
in  this  form : 


m 


^ 


^ 


Dial  of  the  Roman  Period,  from  Alexandria. 

In  the  observatory  at  Pekin,  when  visited  by  Dn  Halde,  an  instru* 
ment,  which  may  be  called  a  Heliotropion  of  a  simple  form,  was  found, 
which  is  thus  described  :  "  They  had  contrived"  (says  P.  le  Comte), 
a  Gnomon  in  a  low  room."  •  •  '^  The  slit  which  the  ray  of  the  sun 
came  through,  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  is  horizontal,  and 
formed  by  two  pieces  of  copper  borne  up  in  the  air,  which,  by  turning, 
iuay  be  set  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other,  to  enlarge  or  contract  the 
aperture.  Lower  is  a  table  with  a  brass  plate  in  the  middle,  on  which 
was  drawn  a  meridian  line  15  feet  long,  divided  by  transverse  lines, 
which  were  neither  finished  nor  very  exact.  There  are  some  small 
channels  round  the  table,  for  holding  water,  so  as  to  level  it."^    Here 

»  Du  Haldo's  "China,"  fol.,  1741,  vol.  «.,  p.  131. 
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18  an  exact  description  of  a  room,  such  as  we  may  snppose  to  hare  been 
the  dial-room  of  Ahaz,  into  which  it  may  have  been  the  daily  habit  of 
the  kiDg  to  retire  for  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day. 


Now^  if  A  B  represent  the  table  placed  in  the  line  of  the  meri- 
dian, and  F  the  aperture  in  the  chamber  above  described,  W  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  S  its  position  at  the 
summer  solstice,  it  is  clear  that  the  shadow  cast  from  the  point  F 
on  the  table  would  travel  backwards  and  forwards  between  A  and  B, 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  summer  to  winter.  The  defect,  however, 
in  the  instrument  is,  the  want  of  precision  of  the  line  of  shadow 
on  the  table,  caused  by  penumbra,  preventing  any  very  accurate 
observation  of  the  position  of  the  shadow  at  any  particular  moment. 
This  defect  would  be  in  great  measure  cured  by  the  substitution  of 
the  inclined  plane  C  D,  in  place  of  the  table,  in  the  form  of  steps. 
By  this  simple  improvement,  each  step  becomes  a  second  gnomon, 
defining  the  limits  of  shadow  much  more  precisely,  and  enabling  obser- 
vations to  be  made  with  much  greater  accuracy.  Such,  I  suggest,  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  invention  of  Ahaz ;  or  it  may  have  been 
a  small  pyramidal  flight  of  steps,  moveable  on  the  table,  merely  for 
observing  the  moment  of  the  sun's  dip  at  noon,  like  the  common  sex- 
tant. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  define  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
phenomenon  described  was  witnessed ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  mode  in  which  it  may  have  been  witnessed  by  the  king 
without  moving  from  his  couch. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  point  ont^  how  recently-discovered 
Assyrian  inscriptions  combine  with  the  records  of  ancient  history  in 
determining  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
year  B.C.  689  ;  how,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  a  peculiar  celestial 
phenomenon  as  having  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  that  year; 

VOL.  XV.  Y 
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and  bow  it  is  found  by  pure  science  of  astt-onomy  that  a  pbenomcnon 
of  tbe  exact  nature  required,  excepting  only  one  particular,  actually 
tben  took  place.  It  only  remains  for  astronomers  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  central  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  on  tbe  11th  of 
January  in  that  year.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  tbe 
sacred  record,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  form  of  the  eclipse ;  and  I 
venture  to  anticipate  that  astronomy  will  again  be  indebted  to  history 
for  a  test  of  her  calculations,  accepting  from  history  the  exact  position 
of  the  shadow  during  the  eclipse  of  B.c.  689,  as  on  a  recent  occasion 
her  calculations  have  been  modified  with  a  view  to  the  historical  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  during  the  eclipse  witnessed  by  Agathocles  in  the 
year  b.o.  310.  Meanwhile,  until  the  decisive  authority  of  this  exalted 
science  shall  be  pronounced  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
the  striking  connection  between  the  event  and  the  historical  descrip- 
tion ;  and  to  place  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  ihd  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah 
in  the  year  rc.  689. 
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Ab^.  V. — Topography  of  Nineveh^  illustrative  of  the  Maps  of 
the  chief  cities  qf  Assyria;  and  the  general  Geography  oftfie 
country  intermediate  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab. 
By  Felix  Jones,  Commander  Indian  Navy,  and  Surveyor 
in  Mesopotamia. 

[Read  ^nd  July,  n53.] 

Within  the  last  decade  of  years^  the  omseums  of  France  and  England 
bave  been  enriehed  by  namerous  monuments  of  Assyrian  art,  that 
clearly  show  the  soil  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  peopled  by 
a  race  who,  to  its  warlike  habits,  added  many  of  the  refinements  of 
eiviliied  life*  The  researches  of  Botta  and  Layard — so  far  as  lapi- 
dary tablets  are  capable  of  conveying  the  economy  of  a  nation — have 
fiuuiliarised  us  in  some  measure  with  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  given  an  insight  into  their  more  domestic 
coneems;  and  the  pens  of  these  travellers  have  further  elucidated  the 
sul^ect  in  a  muiner  of  which  the  praise  of  the  public  is  guarantee  to 
the  ability  displayed,  while  the  monuments  themselves,  as  patents  of 
their  energy,  remain  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  until,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  share  in  the  fate  of  their  Assyrian  predecessors.  Pro- 
foundly indifferent^  however,  to  such  an  event,  our  savans  are  in  the 
Qiean  time  lubouri&g  to  unravel  the  mystio  characters  engraved  on  the 
recohls  so  lately  revealed  to  Us;  and  such  is  the  progress  made,  that 
we  may  ehortiy  expect  to  be  as  cognizant  of  the  deeds  of  the  ''  stout- 
hearted king  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks,'*^  as  we  are  conversant 
with  the  eelebrities  of  Greece  or  Rome*  The  only  desideratum 
wanting,  it  appears,  to  complete  the  picture  of  Assyria,  is  a  faithful 
flketeh  of  her  aspect  in  desolation^  when  she  is  "  empty,  and  void,  and 
waste;  when  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her;  and  when  her 
rivers  ^e  opened,  and  her  palace  is  dissolved.*^  This  we  have  endea- 
toured  to  supply  in  the  three  maps  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria,  made 
from  actual  survey  of  the  spot.  Topography,  however,  is  a  dry 
subject,  and  we  enter  npon  it  with  diffidence  and  reluctance. 

The  third  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria  is  intended  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  region  where  flourished  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Nlnevite  kings. .  On  it,  the  relative  positions  «f  Nimrdd  and  Khor- 
■abad  will  be  readily  seen,  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  other  remains 
tton  Medntly  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  eame  peried»  We  may 
infer  that  in  ite  Ideal  featiires  the  region  cannot  have  materially 
elianged  i^ce  the  era  in  which  Kimrod,  Asshur,  ot  Ninus,  migrated 

'  Isaiah  z.  12.  *  Nahura  ii.  6,  10;  Zephaniah  li.  14. 
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from  the  plains  of  Babylonia^  to  found  a  dynasty  and  a  kingdom 
beyond  the  Z/ib.  The  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Taurus  to  the 
north  and  Zagros  to  the  north-east  and  east,  in  this  region  sink  almost 
imperceptibly  into  plains  traversed  at  certain  intervals  only  by  slight 
ridges  which,  having  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  greater 
chains,  just  rise  in  lines  above  the  soil  or  crop  forth  only  in  nnda- 
lations'  of  varying  height,  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  Eastward  of  the 
modem  Mosul  these  ridges  are  mostly  depressed  and  broken,  offering 
outlets  to  the  pent-up  mountain  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
Upper  Zdb,  as  well  as  to  give  passage  to  other  tributaries,  principally 
winter  torrents  and  minor  rivulets,  that  issue  from  the  Jebel  Makl(ib, 
of  which  the  Kh6sr-sd  or  KhorsabM  stream  is  the  chief.  During 
winter  rains  this  becomes  an  impassable  barrier,  while  at  other  periods 
it  is  fordable  in  most  places.  It  falls  into  the  Tigris,  in  latitude 
36^  2r  N.,  just  opposite  the  modem  Mosul;  and  the  Zdb  debouches  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  parallel  of  35°  59'  N.,  enclosing  between  its  broad 
shingly  bed  and  the  Kh6sr  stream,  a  highly  arable  plain,  diversified, 
here  and  there  only,  by  gentle  undulations  and  slopes.  This  plain,  a 
somewhat  irregular  parallelogram  in  shape,  and  in  extent  twenty-five 
miles  by  fifteen,  contains  most  of  the  Assyrian  sites  we  are  yet  acquainted 
with.  It  has  a  gradual  declination  westward  from  the  basis  of  the  inci- 
pient mountain  range  of  the  Jebel  Maklub  and  hill  of  Ayn-es-safra,  which 
are  the  most  prominent  natural  features  in  the  Nineveh  landscape. 
These,  skirted  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Gomel  or  Ohdsir-sn,  as  by  a 
ditch,  defended  the  tract  sufficiently  on  these  sides,  while  the  broad  and 
rapid  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab  protected  it  on  the  W.,  8., 
and-S.E.  The  Khosr  rivulet  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  insignificant  as  it 
naturally  is,  was  rendered  too  a  strong  defensive  barrier  from  invasion 
on  these  points,  by  artificial  works,  which  we  shall  speak  more  folly 
of  in  a  subsequent  page. 

It  was  thus  an  admirably  selected  position.  Undulation  and  vale, 
ridge  and  plain,  alike  capable  of  tillage  throughout  the  tract,  offered 

'  We  use  these  names  as  the  generally  recognized  appellations  of  the  founders 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  The  Tnrgums  of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  supply, 
however,  other  readings  for  some  of  the  proper  names  foond  in  our  version  of 
Genems  x. 

'  The  Hamrfn,  Kara  Husseyn,  and  Kara  Chokh  ridges,  are  curious  instances 
of  these  gradations  from  mountain  to  plain,  leaving  narrow  bat  extended  steppes 
of  very  rich  kmd  intermediate  between  them ;  we  sliall  notice  them  more  in  detail 
in  a  future  paper.  The  first  bounds  Mesopotamia  to  the  N.E.,  the  latter  termi* 
nates  in  the  Sinjar  group,  dipping  below  the  country  west  of  Arb61,  where  the 
Tigris  and  the  Zih  course,  impetuously  over  its  depressions.  The  undulations  are 
left  white  in  Sheet  IIL 
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a  saffioienoy  of  pasture  at  most  seasons.  Grossed  too  as  it  is  by  the 
beds  of  many  watercoorses^  and  generously  visited  with  dews  and 
winter  rains^  it  was  then,  doubtless,  as  now,  a  most  fertile  region. 
In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  covered  with  verdure  and  wild 
flowers,  it  must  have  offered  such  teeming  plenty  with  little  labour, 
that  man,  naturally  desirous  of  ease,  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  its 
bounties.  The  climate  too,  if  unchanged  since  that  period,  was  favor- 
able to  his  feelings  in  the  primitive  state  of  his  existence,  and  the 
summer  heats,  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
were  doubtless  deemed  cool  in  comparison  with  the  torrid  blasts  he 
had  experienced  in  the  plains  of  Shinar ;  while  the  rigour  of  winter 
in  the  rugged  country  beyond  him  was  equally  unheeded  and  unfelt 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  steppes  where'  he  had  determined  on 
flxing  his  future  abode. 

Here  then  we  may  presume  Nimrod,  Asshur,^  or  Ninus,  first  estab- 
Ibhed  himself,  and  planned  the  ereotion  of  those  cities  and  edifices, 
the  monuments  of  which,  after  thirty-five  centuries  of  time,  have  been 
abstracted  piecemeal  by  the  stranger,  and  borne  off  as  the  trophies  of 
a  nation  then  unheard-of  and  void.  We  shall  notice  these  cities  more 
in  detail  when  the  first  and  second  sheets  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria 
come  under  observation.  In  our  remarks  upon  them  we  shall  endeo* 
TOUT  to  maintain  the  metropolis  in  the  position  where  it  is  evident 
it  was  first  designed,  notwithstanding  some  pains  have  been  taken  to 
transfer  it  to  other  sites ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  shall  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  prevailing  idea  as  to  its  vast  magnitude,  which,  founded 
on  the  gross  description  of  Ctesias,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus,*  has 
led  many  intelligent  men  astray  in  search  of  the  stupendous  walls 
wherewith  that  author  begirts  Nineveh.  Even  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Jebel  Makldb,  pronounced  as  *^ calcareous  mountains"  by  a 
modem  writer  in  one  page,  is  made  on  the  weakest  authority  **  the 
erUire  work  of  man  "  in  another;  and,  as  such,  is  sought  to  be  identified 
with  the  imaginary  ample  walls  of  the  ancient  city.'  This  range 
rises  perhaps  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  is  the  chief  natural  feature  in  the  Nineveh 

^  This  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  of  the  country,  not  tliat  of  the  founder 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  if  the  readings  of  the  Cimidee  Targums  are  to  be 
adopted ;  and  certainly  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  x.  is  not  done  violenoe 
to^  but  on  the  contrary,  is  maintained  by  these  interpretations. 

'  Ctesias*  fragments  would  appear  to  be  loose  in  every  respect.  Plutarch, 
Aulns  Gellius,  Aristotle,  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  it  would  seem,  estimate  his  cha- 
racter  for  veracity  at  a  very  low  scale. 

*  "Nineveh  and  its  Palaoesi**  in  the  Illustrated  London  Library,  pp.  83, 94, 97. 
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landflfape;  we  ionght  in  wain  for  TeaiigM  of  fneh  ttttpenioiii  ffonc* 
tares  w  CtMiaf  sacribee  to  Ninereh,  and  wbioh  indaad  oonld  not  Imir* 
existed  on  ft  soil  such  as  this  withont  loaying  traoes  of  their  presenee 
io  a  considerable  extent.^  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  romnanta  before 
Its  of  minor  struetnres  of  the  period. 

Independent  of  its  oonueotioi)  with  scriptnral  eyents,  and  with  the 
themes  which  excited  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  the  traot  repre- 
sented on  Sheet  III,  ha£  high  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  scholar 
and  antiquarian.  Here  are  the  mines  which  conneet  the  present  eiri* 
lization  with  the  history  of  the  past;  for  all  that  we  know  of  the  early 
world,  and  all  future  knowledge  that  we  are  likely  to  derive,  will 
doubtless  be  traced  to  the  fortuitous  occurrences  recently  enacted  on 
this  soil.  Nineveh  and  its  celebrities,  as  mere  names,  were  just  indeed 
discernible  in  the  wake  of  subsequent  historical  events,  when  the 
spades  of  Botta  and  Layard  revealed  them  distinctly  to  our  view,  and 
this  toe  at  an  appropriate  time,  when  enlightened  minds  were  prepared 
for  their  study  by  long  application  to  other  records  in  a  oegnate  cha^ 
racter,  though  in  a  different  tongue.  To  us,  indeed,  this  concurrence 
of  physical  and  mental  energy  appears  more  than  a  mere  eoineidenoe, 
and  what  may  yet  be  disclosed  to  us  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
records  still  entombed  in  the  350  square  miles  of  the  district,  we  are 
at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture;  for  while  fresh  tablets  are  being  exposed 
as  the  work  of  excavation  proceeds,  Cuneiform  studies  have  acquired 
a  stability  which  cannot  but  lead  to  success.  Its  claim  to  our  regard, 
however,  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  interesting  discoveries  but 
lately  made  by  our  travellers ;  the  scene  before  us  was  the  ^eatra 
of  other  renowned  actions  long  subsequent  to  the  struggles  between 
the  Assyriaa  and  the  Mede,  Even  when  their  names  were  as  a 
proverb  of  the  past,  and  England^s  fame  lay  buried  in  the  future,  this 
region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zdb  shone  as  the  stage  on  which 
sovereign  actors  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Darius  here 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  the  Macedonian ;  and  Persia,  after  acquiring  a 
second  ascendancy,  again  fell  before  the  victorious  legions  of  Hera- 
elius  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nineveh.  Mirwin,  the  last  khdlif  of  the 
line  of  Ommiyeh,  relinquished  too  his  sovereignty  and  his  life  on 
the  same  field,  and  from  this  reverse  a  new  dynasty  arose,  that  of  the 
'Abbassiyin,  whose  power,  emanating  from  Baghdad,  goverped  the 
world  for  the  long  space  of  520  years.    The  banks  of  the  Kb^sir,  the 

1  Layard^s  testimoey  is  condusiy*  of  the  exagserstion  of  tho  ancient  writera. 
Bee  Nineveh  and  its  Bemain%  vol.  ii,  ehi^.  2,  p.  375 1  sod  Niebohr,  in  his  LectaNi, 
diacarda  altogether  the  evidence  of  Ctesias,  when  eoosidering  the  historieal  valae 
of  ancient  chronicles. 
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TigriSi  mi4  the  Zib  haive  id^^ch)  ininessod  much  Uoodabed,  and  if 
tbns  flOBSQovated  to  pQ3ieritjj  they  a^^  no  less  saored  a^  the  early  seatq 
of  Cbirifitianity,  for  Uie  faith  as  taught  by  the  first  B^issionavies  is  not 
yet  wholly  0bUt6Fat0d^  though  muqh  distorted  by  immovalitieq 
and  sohifiUM.  Five  distinct  creeds  stiU  flourish  oq  the  traet 
be&ie  us ;  ia  the  Shebek  and  Yesidi  faiths,  we  thiok,  the  first 
Qbaldaio  worship,  terminating  in  subsequont  Magian  fonns,  may  be 
t9a<od;  f^d  the  transplanted  Israelite  wanders,  lil^e  the  captives  of 
Tobit-8  time,  equidly  poptemned  and  sepafate  from  his  fellow  m^  j 
while  the  Christian  seats— rperhaps  from  the  persecution  they  have 
snfiered — are  disUnguisbed  as  the  most  ignorant  and  boqrish  of  all. 
The  schools  and  colleges,  both  Mahomedan  and  Christian,  once  so 
oelebrated  here,  remain  only  as  mere  names,  while  the  distinguished 
works  which  emanated  from  the  spot  are  either  lost,  swept  off,  or 
destroyed.  In  iS»ct,  in  whatever  way  we  contemplate  the  country 
presented  to  n«,  a  vivid  interest  is  excited,  pregnant  with  heroic 
examples  and  moial  lessons,  adapted  alike  to  the  statesman^  the 
soldier,  and  the  priest.  But  we  most  quit  the  instructive  pages  of 
Assemannns  and  lay  aside  reflections  suggested  by  the  incidents  related 
in  the  Anabasis  and  in  writings  of  a  subsequent  age ;  our  task  is 
fc^ographical  desmption,  and  a  laborious  one  we  find  it,  for  em- 
bramng,  as  it  should  do,  every  subordinate  feature,  with  fatiguing 
precision,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  prolixity,  as  well 
as  that  ef  venturing  beyond  our  d^th  in  endeavouring  to  relievo  the 
monotony  of  geographical  narrative* 

As  die  nucleus  of  Assyrian  dominion,  we  may  demmiinate  the 
ierritery  shewn  in  Sheet  III.  as  Centoi  Assyria,  for  hence  emanated 
the  large  possessions  afterwards  included  in  the  several  names  of 
Ath6r,  Asshiir,  At6r,  or  Assyria.  Jt  was  known  also  to  the  older 
bistariane  and  geographers  as  a  pari  of  Adiabene  (ABwprfinf),  the 
name  of  the  province  watered  by  the  Zib,  or,  as  it  {was  sometimes 
written  Diab,  or  Adiab,  though  strictly  speaking,  perhapc^  its  proper 
ai^llation  as  a  mere  district  of  Adiabene  was,  as  written  by  Strabo, 
Calacbene  ;  the  term  having  reference  to  the  period  when  Nimrud,  or 
ihe  Calah  of  Genesis,  flourished  as  the  chief  city  after  the  destruction 
of  the  original  Nineveh,  Nimriad,  indeed,  is  still  occasionally  called 
At6r  or  Assyria,  and  was  known  as  snch  to  the  Arab  geographers,  ^ 
We  have  pointed  out  in  the  paper  on  that  place  the  probable  manner 
in  which  these  names  become  attached  to  Nimr6d,  from,  as  we  believe, 
its  being  the  latest  inhabited  city  of  the  region,  which  in  the  Cunie- 
form  tablets  is  represented  by  V"  ►>-^  ^IS'  meaning,  if  we 
}  t9ee  Yiktt,  in  bis  H'ajim  al  Boldto. 
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rightly  andentand  Colonel  RawlinsoD,  ^'the  low  ooantrj  At6r  or 
Asshiir."  These  characters  would  thos  represent  generic  terms  for  the 
land,  in  the  same  way  as  Shinar  represented  Babylonia;  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  Chaldee  Targnms  of  Onkelos  and  Jemsalem 
would  then  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  (Genesis  x.  11,  of 
'^  Nimrod  going  forth  to  build  Nineveh,'*  instead  of  Asshur  the  son  of 
Shem,  as  read  in  our  version  of  the  Bible.  Many  learned  men,  among 
whom  are  some  rigid  divines,  we  believe,  prefer  this  reading  as  agree- 
ing with  the  context ;  and  a  passage  in  Micah,  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Assyria  in  Kitto's  Cyclopiedia,  confirms  this  view  of  the 
subject.  It  runs  thus,  "  They  shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshur  with 
the  sword,  even  the  land  of  Nimrod^  &c.,  designating  the  country  as 
well  as  the  accepted  name  of  the  founder  of  its  primitive  edifices. 
That  such  was  a  custom  of  ancient  times,  and  pertains  to  this  day  in 
the  East,  is  evident  from  the  names  being  now  indifierently  used  by 
the  Arabs,  who  not  only  also  characterize  Egypt  by  its  title  of  ^^Misr,*' 
but  identify  it  equally  as  well  by  that  of  '^  Ardh  Pharaoun,**  or  the 
"  land  of  the  Fharaohs:* 

The  conformation  of  the  land  and  the  positions  of  its  chief  edifices 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  map.  We  have  no  wish  to  recapitulate,  but 
we  must  here  express  an  opinion,  contrary  to  those  who  have  speculated 
on  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  Nineveh,  that  it  had  no  defined 
limit  on  the  tract  before  us,  such  as  Layard  conceives  it  to  have 
occupied  in  the  area  within  the  angles  formed  by  the  metropolis  and 
Khorsabdd  at  one,  and  Keremlis  and  Nimriid  at  the  other,  extremity 
of  the  line.^  On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  view  the  Assyrian 
cities  as  placed  where  locally  best  suited  to  defence  and  convenience 
within  the  natural  boundaries  we  have  specified,  without  regard  to  any 
regularity  on  a  grand  scale,  though  the  towns  themselves,  especially 
Nimriid  and  Khorsabdd,  in  their  order  of  alignment  bear  evidence  of 
much  care  In  construction,  as  does  the  capital  also,  for  the  superior 
ends  it  was  designed  for.  Led  away  by  the  gross  relations  of  Ctesias, 
with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  capital,  and  by  its  inferred  magnitude 
from  the  pages  of  Jonah,  the  writer  of  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  a  work 
publbhed  for  the  Illustrated  London  Library,  in  his  second  chi^ter 
has  indulged  too  in  an  erroneous  theoretical  view  based  on  the  serious 
mistake  of  another  sort  which  we  have  pointed  out  before,*  and  which 

<  When  this  was  written  we  nndetstood  Layard  to  mean  these  positions  as 
forming  the  angles  of  a  connected  line  of  ciroiimTallation  around  Nineveh ;  bnt  we 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe  we  have  misinterpreted  the  sense  of  bis  remarks 
on  this  bead,  and  that  his  conjectures  on  this  subject  agree  with  our  own  in  a 
general  view. 

«  In  the  openbg  pages  of  this  paper.    The  work  aUoded  to  (pp.  83,  94,  97)  is 
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indeed  uegatiyes  his  argnments^  otherwise  founded^  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  upon  no  system  at  all.  We  are  sorry  to  expose  these  errors,  bnt 
silence  wonld  only  serve  to  perpetuate  an  hjrpothesis  which  mast 
strangely  mislead  instead  of  instruct.  Mnch  labour,  indeed,  has  been  lost 
in  searching  for  walls  where  it  is  evident  none  existed,  and  the  most 
zealous  missionary — were  he  to  denounce  alond  in  the  public  streets, 
as  Jonah  is  presumed  to  have  done — wonld  find  an  ample  three  days' 
employment  in  the  capital  and  its  immediate  suburbs ;  or,  were  hia 
mission  but  a  simple  visitation  to  the  four  principal  seats  in  the 
Nineveh  district,  a  modern  curate  with  no  other  incitement  than  his 
small  pittance  would  easily  perform  the  journey  and  his  task  in  the 
specified  period ;  for  the  entire  circuit  is  but  61^  English  miles.  We 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Jonah's  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants  has 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  our  map,  which  includes  a  space 
of  850  square  miles,  and  might  accomm^odate  a  proportionate  popula- 
tion of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  including  their  abundance 
of  cattle,  with  much  ease.^ 

In  the  opening  page  we  have  characterized  the  incipient  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Jebel  Makldb  and  hill  of  Mar  Daniel  or  Ajm-es-Safra  as 
the  chief  natural  features  in  the  scene.  The  attention  of  the  traveller 
is  soon,  however,  drawn  from  these  to  observe  and  speculate  upon  the 
numerous  tumuli  which  cover  the  plain  in  every  direction  around. 
These  constitute  the  artificial  points  of  the  Nineveh  landscape,  and  are 
represented  in  our  map  by  dark  shaded  circles,  such  as  distinguish 
conical  peaks  in  chartography.  These  are  all  the  undoubted  work  of 
the  human  race,  but  whether  of  the  Assyrian  period,  or  of  a  Parthian 
era,  there  are  at  present  some  doubts.  Some  refer  them  to  the  latter, 
principally  from  the  absence  of  anything  tangible  to  theorize  upon  iu 
the  more  regular  tumuli,  most  of  which,  as  we  at  present  see  them^ 
are  mere  mounds  of  earth  elevated  in  different  places  to  heights 
raiying  from  20  to  80  feet  above  the  plain.  Others,  such  as  the  great 
pyramid  at  Nimriid,  are  found  to  be  regular  structures  of  sun-dried 
brick  j  observable  only  when  the  interior  of  the  mound  is  arrived  at, 
the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  outside  having,  in  the  course  of 
time,  reduced  the  material  to  the  consistency  and  form  of  its  original 
earthc^  The  principal  ones  have  square  platforms,  at  present  but  little 
raised  above  the  plain,  though  eyidently  connected  in  some  way  with 

from  the  pen  of  M.  Bonomi,  and  though  there  is  doubtless  some  good  collated  in- 
formation in  it,  it  cannot  be  generally  quoted  as  a  guide  for  the  attainment  of 
Assyrian  knowledge. 

^  More  will  be  said  on  this  hitherto  bewildering  subject  in  the  detailed  notice 
of  Nineveh  to  elucidate  sheet  II.  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria. 
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tbe  bigher  struciuree  adjoining  them.  Thoogb  bow  re9ftdA4  and  fov 
the  qioet  part  preserving  a  beautiful  oonical  outline,  we  are  dli^eeed  to 
think  most  of  them  were  originally  of  a  pjnnunidal  form,  the  gradual 
erumbling  of  the  apex  and  idling  d^bria  baying  eenred  to  ebliterai# 
the  angles  in  the  lapse  of  time.  There  oai^  be  no  question,  we  think, 
of  their  purpose  being  other  than  for  religious  observanoes  j  bm,  from 
the  earliest  times,  ^'bigh  places**  were  deemed  essential  to  these  formsj 
and  the  custom,  moreover,  with  little  variation,  is  still  perpetnated  by 
every  age  and  nation,  whatever  be  the  oreed.  From  the  days  when 
f'  Go  to !  let  us  build  us  a  tower  '*  were  first  uttered,  eminences  were 
preferred  for  sacrifice  and  prayer.^  Traces  of  this  preference  still 
exist  in  the  steeples  of  our  own  churches  and  the  spires  of  our  cathe- 
drals ;  and  the  minarets  of  Islam,  the  pagodas  of  Burmah,  China,  and 
India,  are,  we  conceive,  but  perpetuations  of  tbe  "high  places"  of  the 
Magi,  whieh,  perhaps,  when  artificial,  were  raised  on  the  model  of 
their  archetypes,  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  and  the  tower  of  Shinar.* 
Nimrdd,  in  our  eyes,  has  consideration,  indeed,  as  tbe  chief  spiritual 
residence  of  Assyria,  from  the  lofty  and  peculiar  structure  of  its 
pyramid]  while  Nineveh,  we  conceive,  is  entitled  to  the  temporal 
honours  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  Ninevite  sovereigns  were  simply 
monarchs,  whereas  in  the  former  they  would  seem  to  have  performed 
also  the  functions  of  high  priests.  At  all  events  these  structures  have 
preference,  we  think,  rather  as  Assyrian  than  Parthian  relics,  from  the 
fact  of  the  Cuneiform-inscribed  brick  being  found  in  some  of  those  that ' 
have  been  excavated ;  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  much  thi^  is 
related  by  Diodoms  Siculus, '  concerning  the  works  of  Semiraodis,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  singular  eminences  before  us ;  as  well  as  of  her 
descent  from  the  mermaid-goddess  Derceto,  as  yet,  we  believe,  pnly 
^und  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsab^d.  To 
eontinue  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  piles.  From  the  situation 
of  some  of  them  along  the  Khrfsr's  course  they  may  have  served  too  a^ 
rallying  points  f&f  defence*     The  principal  ones  north  of  the  Zab, 

^hown  in  our  map,  are  those  of  Tel  Chlmeh  (<u^  J;),  Tel  Sabt 
(u:^\  J}),  Khazneb  (^jrL),  Keremlis*(>-t:yy  ^*-]  ^  t/-jA^). 
^adhliyeh  (iOldi),  Beib6kh  (^^jjj),  Nejmok  (j^^),  Telthameh 

I  gee  LuoUa  on  SacfifioM,  1—4.  '  Balnel, 

*  Book  II., Chap.  I.     ''She  caused  high  moondB  pr  eminonoeB  to  bo  9)uae4 
wherever  she  fixed  her  camp.*' 

*  EvidsBtly  a  religious  edifice ;  this  Cuneiform  nat^e,  according  to  Colonel 
BawlinaoD,  being  that  of  a  god  of  the  period. 
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(Juib),  Abbwiyeh  (OL-U^).  Tel  Y4m  (\;li  jj),  wd  OlOttel 
( Jia^).     The  rest  are  eomparatively  small,  and  those  ot  Tel  Billa 

(1)  Jjf)  ftnd  SbedfkWn  (^U^  UjityA)i  P^  "  the  city  T^rbis/'i 
partake  more  of  the  natare  of  qieands  covering  oonsideiable  rains 
than  that  of  isolated  eminenees.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  proved  a 
temple  of  Sennacherib's,  having  been  recently  excavated  at  ^the 
llesife  of  Colonel  Rawlinson.  These  works  more  than  anything  else 
tpeak  ef  the  populousness  of  tbe  district;  apd,  ipdeed,  of  all  Assyria; 
for  they  exist  in  ^very  direction  within  the  extended  limits  of  that 
empire  :  every  homestead  appears  to  have  had  one  attached;  and  if 
really  for  sacred  practices,  we  may  imagine  the  snblimity  of  the  scene 
presented  by  the  assemblapfo  of  the  congregations  aronnd  the  varions 
altars  in  the  open  air.  A  signal  by  day,  or  the  sacred  fire  at  night, 
displayed  from  the  chief  sanctuary,  might  have  prostrated  the  whole 
nation— under  the  great  canopy  of  Heaven  only^— in  simultaneous 
prayer.  Beneath  these  eminences  there  yet  exist  two  archaic  treasures 
which,  if  excavations  are  continued,  must  be  discovered.  We  advocate, 
however,  more  strenuous  efforts  for  this  end,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
when  the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  may  cancel  the  present  firman  in  our 
favour,  and  leave  us  in  the  dark  Just  at  the  time  when  some  new 
phase  in  Cuneiform  readings  requires  the  greatest  light  to  be  thrown 
on  the  subject.  The  old  proverbs  '*  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,*' 
is  equally  applicable  to  Assyrian  harvests';  and  while  the  rays  of 
Osmanli  friendship  are  warm  upon  us  we  should  gather  in  our  propi^ 
for  there  are  other  and  jealous  gleaners  in  the  field. 

The  rivers  of  this  region  are  classic  streams,  and  noticed  as  they 
are  by  writers  of  every  age,  they  require  little  remark  from  our  pen. 
Of  the  Tigris,  enough  has  been  said  of  Its  present  locality  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  papers ;  a  bridge  of  boats  at  present  spans  it  at  Mosul,  where 
ft  solid  stmoture  previously  stood  at  no  very  distant  period.  From 
appearances  above  water  it  certainly  looks  like  a  modem  work,  and, 
we  believe,  has  received  repairs,  even  in  the  last  century.  Such  a 
structure  did  exist,  if  we  recollect  right,  when  the  legions  of  Heraclius 
crossed  the  Tigris  to  fight  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ninev^,  and  the 
present  remains  may,  therefore,  be  the  identical  piers  over  which  that 
emperor,  on  his  favorite  horse  Phidlns,  some  twelve  centuries  back, 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  then  governed  by  a  Sassanian 
monarch,  whose  ancestors  may  have  fsonstructed  the  bridge  as  neces- 
eary  to  their  repeated  designs  upon  the  Bomftu  frontiers  in  Syria  and 

*  ^t]]  X  t^  ^TT  of  the  Cuneiftwm  tablet* 
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Asia  Minor.  That  no  bridge  existed  here  in  Alexander  the  Great's 
time  we  gather  from  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  crossing  the 
Tigris/  though  no  enemy  opposed  his  passage:  and,  we  may  presume, 
the  spot  was  equally  devoid  of  one  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Assyria,  from  its  absence  on  the  sculptures,  where,  however,  we  have  the 
name  of  the  Tigris  in  the  Cuneiform,  little  differing  from  the  various 
names  preserved  to  us  at  the  present  day.  On  the  map,  the  cha- 
racters representing  it,  as  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  are 

T?  0  ^^  *"^  *°^  T?  0  Hh  *TA  ^  A'  (signifying  The 
River  Hattikkar  or  Hattiggar)  the  first  two  letters  being  the 
determinative  of  a  river,  while  W  Y^  >-^Y  ^^>-  ^T  *"^Y^  ^^^ 
reference,  the  Colonel  thinks,  to  the  branch  of  the  Tigris  then  wash- 
ing the  mounds  of  Koiyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  As  this  river 
was  so  well  known  in  the  early  ages  we  may  well  express  some 
surprise  at  its  being  confounded  with  the  Euphrates  by  many 
authors,  particularly  by  Ctesias  and  Diodoms  Siculus,  at  a  later 
period.  The  error  is  easily  accounted  for,  however,  on  other  grounds 
than  Ctesias  being  a  proverbially  loose  writer,  and  we  have  in  some 
measure  pointed  out  the  confusion  as  existing  to  the  present  time,  in 
a  previous  paper'  in  the  Oeographical  Transactions  of  Bombay.  The 
fact  is,  this  gross  irregularity  in  the  nomenclature  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  local  events,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  writers  whose  chief 
object  appears  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  every  amount  of  inform- 
ation, without  critical  examination  of  its  value.  It  is  as  gross  an 
error  of  speech  in  situ,  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was  doubtless  in  the 
age  of  our  first  historians.  The  error,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mosul  alone ;  it  extends  as  far  south  as  Samara  on  the 
Tigris,  and  is  to  be  explained  in  our  own  day  by  the  constant  wan- 
derings of  the  Dellim,  the  Jebour,  and  the  Shammar, — the  great  tribes 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia— from  the  banks  of  the  one  river  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  Jebour,  and  the  Dellim  especially,  own  the  large 
tract  east  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khabdr  to  Feliigia 
opposite  Baghdad;  and  having  drank  of  its  waters  from  infancy,  it 
remains  a  cherished  appellation,  and  with  them  a  generic  or  normal 
one,  for  most  streams  they  meet  with  in  their  periodical  wanderings 
to  the  Tigris  in  search  of  pasture,  where  it  is  considered  more  exu- 
berant and  of  a  better  quality  in  the  spring.  Possessed  too,  as  the 
tract  itself  now  is,  by  a  new  people  ori/;inally  from  the  west  of  tho 

>  He  forded  it  in  the  autumn,  not  an  etmy  task,  even  at  this  season.    At  others 
it  is  impaaeable  on  foot. 

'  On  the  Median  Wall  of  Xenophon  and  position  of  Opis. 
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Eaphratee^  which  river  they  were  familiar  with,  the  name  has  become 
in  a  measure  patent  for  the  Tigris,  with  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns, 
not  excepting  the  boat  and  raft-men  who  ply  upon  it,  of  every  degree. 
To  the  Arab  geographers  and  the  less  illiterate  portion  of  the  modem 
community,  it  is,  however,  well  known  as  the  Dijl  or  Dijleh  (iEl^- j) 
the  Hiddekel  of  Genesis,  identically  the  Khali,*  Hattikkar,  or  Hattig- 
gar  of  the  Cuneiform  Tablets,  and  through  the  Greek  Tt^pi9,  our  form 
of  Tigris.  The  ignorant  Arab,  moreover,  while  wrongly  designating  it 
the  "Fr^t  **  or  "  Euphrates  "  will  readily  admit  his  error  if  reasoned 
with  on  the  real  distinctive  titles  the  streams  separately  bear.  The 
confusion,  indeed,  appears  to  have  originated  very  early  in  the  con- 
stant changes  which  the  couutry  underwent  during  the  incessant  wars 
maintained  for  extension  of  empire,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
region  were,  as  captives,  transported  ''  en  masse  ^  to  swell  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  conqueror.  The  countries  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  Euphra(es  were  ever  the  coveted  possessions,  and  the  Assyrians, 
we  know,  gained  an  extended  frontier  westward  of  that  stream,  whose 
population,  as  captives  of  war,  thus  carried  with  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  which  they  were  subsequently  to  colonize,  the  associations 
and  the  names  attached  to  the  homesteads  of  which  they  were  indi- 
vidually bereaved.  The  descriptions  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Arrian  are,  however,  testimonies  too  strong  to  affect  our  positions  in 
favour  of  a  change,  even  were  we  unable  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  such  and  other  discrepancies  prevail  in  the  pages  of  Ctesias  and 
Diodorus. 

The  Upper  Zdb  is  the  next  principal  stream  in  our  plan.  Having 
its  source  in  many  tributaries  from  the  Kiirdistan  mountains'  it  falls 
into  the  Tigris  over  a  broad  shingly  bed,  interspersed  with  several 
islands,  in  latitude  35°  59'  30''  north.  There  is  evidence  in  its  banks 
that  it  flowed  in  a  more  confined  space  in  early  times,  its  occasional 
fierce  character  as  a  mountain  stream  coursing  over  a  hard  bed  having 
now  widened  its  valley  to  an  extent  in  places  equal  with  the  Tigris, 
though  in  the  autumn  it  is  insignificant  enough.  This  extent  of  valley 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  bridge,  and  in  no  place  is  the  poverty  of 
the  Turkish  government  so  conspicuous  as  it  is  in  the  passage  of  the 

^  This  term  I  believe  is  still  to  be  traced  iu  the  country ;  it  is  found  applied 
to  old  water-channels.  See  my  journey  in  search  of  tiie  Median  Wall  and  Opis, 
in  Bombay  Geographical  Transactions.  Kb&lf  or  Chill  are  indifferently  used 
at  the  present  time  for  the  old  watercourse  so  long  confounded  with  the  Median 
Wall  of  Xenophon,  and  known  more  generally  as  the  Sidd*i-Nimr6d  or  Nimrod*s 
dyke  to  the  modem  Arabs* 

'  "  Sogdian  mountains  "  of  Arrian* 
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ZAhy  where,  on  the  main  ifoad  to  the  prittcit>&l  cities,  we  hftV^  m  a 
meatiB  of  crosaitig,  bat  h  couple  of  rieketty  ralte  of  nine  feet  aquarei 
worked  by  a  few  Yesidi  K^rds  in  cotineotion  with  the  mieerable  ham'> 
let  and  post-hoase  located  at  the  Kellakd  of  our  mat>i  where  the  road 
from  Baghdad,  past  Arbil,  leads  on  to  M48nl»  Wretched  as  the  site 
is  at  present,  the  occnrrences  connected  with  the  seoond  name  invesi 
it  with  an  interest  singularly  pleasing  to  the  travelleri  for^  unchauge* 
able  as  things  are  in  the  East,  these  spots  doubtless  mark  the  iden- 
tical fords  passed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  pursuit  of  Darius* 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  presume  the  conqueror  encamped  to  refresh  his 
"yreary  followers  after  the  battle,  which  so  £ftr  as  conjecture  and  history 
guide  us,  was  fought  on  the  tongue  of  land  intermediate  between  the 
Z6h  and  its  tributary  the  Kbdsr. 

The  army  of  Darius,  we  imagine,  occupied  the  superior  portion  of 
the  gentle  slopes  leading  from  the  summit  of  the  tongue  to  the  Khdsr  s 
bed,  which  stream  is  recognized  by  philologists  as  the  'Bumddtts  of 
Arrian*s  history,  through  its  modem  name  of  Qomel,  as  used  in  the 
north  districts  of  its  course,  by  the  simple  and  prevalent  interchange 
of  the  /3  for  the  7  and  B  for  the  X  in  the  name.^  Gomel  or  Gomelui 
thus  becomes  Bumadus;  and  the  Gaugamela,  where  Darius  was  en- 
camped, may  with  more  certainty  be  identified  with  the  aotuid  name 
of  the  stream,  although  Rich  questions  such  an  inference,  suggested 
first,  we  belieye,  by  the  celebrated  Rennell.  The  present  Tel  Aswad 
may,  therefore,  mark  the  site  of  the  "  Gau  "  of  this  tributary,  what* 
ever  its  own  signification  may  be.  At  all  events,  Arrian*s  distances 
of  the  armies  from  each  other  and  descriptions  of  the  locality  coincide 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  present  features.  Sixty  stadiaV 
length  westward  on  the  main  road  would  place  Alexander's  army  in 
the  depressed  plains  around  Keremlis,  shut  out  by  the  intermediate 
elevations  which,  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the  Gomel  or  Khdir,  eonneet 
the  heights  to  the  right  with  the  hill  of  Ayu-es-safra  and  the  Makliib 
range,  to  the  left.  A  large  army  encumbered  with  chariots  and 
armour  could  only  follow  this  read  even  if  Darius  had  not  selected  * 
position  (unfavourable,  as  we  think  it)  between  the  two  streams,  one 
of  which,  the  Zdb,  difficult  of  passage,  was  in  his  rear.  Doubtless,  per* 
sonally  he  had  the  means  of  retreat  across  it,  and  to  this  perhaps,  his 
defeat  may  Ibd  ascribed,  for  he  was  iti  Evident  ^larkn  at  the  character 
of  his  adversary,  or  lie  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  pass  the 
Tigris  with  the  impunity  he  did.  It  may  be,  howev^i  that  Darius 
himself  had  Ireached  thus  fiur  only  on  his  road  to  oppose  him^  and  % 

^  Colonel  Bawlinson,  vre  belidrd,  holds  thU  Ot^lbtoll. 
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fbrtnitotis  event,  perhapsi  nided  in  accomplisliing  his  orerthrow.  But 
ire  at^  digressing  while  endearouring  to  point  out  ^'  the  hUlocki  lying 
in  the  nUddle  **  which  hindered  the  army  of  Alexander  seeing  their  oppo^ 
nentt  whm  at  the  distance  ofsi^y  stadia,  and  will  conclude  this  part  of 
our  subject  with  a  reference  to  the  map,  whete  it  will  be  seen  an  adranee 
of  the  thirty  stadia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  would  place  the  Greeks  on 
thd  lerel  of  the  ridge  just  east  of  the  artificial  tumnli  Tel  Amir  and 
Tel  Husseyn,  in  "JkU  new  of  the  barbarians"  where  the  great  council 
of  war  wad  held^  and  where  Alexander  exhorted^  his  captains  and  fol"" 
lowers  to  maintain  their  ancient  valour  in  the  field,  which  was  so  soon 
to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Persian  name,  and  revolutionize  all  Asia 
for  two  subsequent  centuries  at  least. 

Previous  lo  this  great  event,  however,  there  was  another  equally 
glorious  to  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  in  part  enacted  on  the  same 
soil.  We  allude  to  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  and  the  celebrateci  Ten 
Thousand  trough  this  territory.  Though  we  have  no  tangible 
position  described,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  decide  upon  the  exact  point  of 
the  Greek's  passage  of  the  Zdb.  From  the  twenty-five  stadia,  enume- 
rated in  the  Anabasis,  as  performed  on  the  day  of  OTOssing,  before 
coming  to  the  valley  and  the  villages  west  of  the  Zdb,  we  are  confident 
that  the  army  forded  the  stream,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  ZaWus, 
a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Ghdzr  or  Khdsr-su.  This  latter  is 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  "mUey  formed  by  a  torrint,**  where  the 
Greeks  suffered  so  much  annoyance  by  the  enemy  as  to  retard  their  ad^* 
vance;  and  there  is  no  qu^tion  of  their  subsequent  positions  on  the  region 
embraced  by  our  map;  for  the  harassed  legions  were  evidently  bending 
their  steps  to  the  Tigris,  where  at  least  one  flank  wad  safe  horn  annoys 
anoe,  after  a  diversion  made  to  ford  the  Zdb  in  the  best  available  spot 
above  the  confluence  of  ti  considerable  torrent,  -^hioh  rendered  thai 
river  impassable  in  its  career  through  the  lower  and  softer  soils 
belo#.  They  moved  early  on  th^  following  day,  to  give  time  for 
the  passage  of  the  Ghdzr  in  fkce  of  an  active  enemy,  whom,  a  little 
beyond,  they  defeated  with  some  loss,  thus  enabling  the  march  to  be 
perfortned  without  difficulty  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Twelve  geo- 
graphical miles  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  allotted  to  this  performance, 
anxioUs  &s'  ihey  were  to  proc^d,  yet  vigilant  and  in  battle  array,  and 
we  accordingly  lead  them  from  the  bftnks  of  the  Khdzr-su,  at  Ghdta- 
Khdn  Teppeb,  in  a  direct  line  through  the  gently  undulating  vblley, 
padt  the  position  of  Khidr  filyds  to  the  Tigris  abreast  of  Ntmrud, 
which  Iruin  is  too  distinctly  described  in  the  Larldsa  of  the  Anabftsid, 

'  8ee  Arriaii*8  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Book  III.^  obaps.  7  to  lt% 
iDclusiye. 
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to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  identitj,  though  twenty-two  centuries  liaro 
elapsed.  If^  indeed,  uncertainty  existed  it  would  be  dispelled  in  the 
next  position  near  Mespila,  where  the  intermediate  distance  of  six 
parasangs  can  scarcely  be.  more  correctly  defined ;  the  *'  Castle  of  the 
Ifedes,"  or  ancient  Ninereh  itself,  being,  by  our  map,  a  little  under 
serenteen  geographical  miles. 

The  ZAh,  indeed,  is  a  well  known  stream,  and  abounds  in  beautifol 
fish,  some  of  which  attain  a  rery  large  size,  particularly  the  Firkh, 
( 'J)  a  good  donkey-load,  found  also  in  the  lower  Zdb,  Diydleh^  and 
otber  streams  emanating  from  the  Zagros.  Singular  enough  the  name 
of  Zdb  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  Arab  geographers  and  historians  wrote  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
found  engraved  on  the  Cuneiform  tablets,  in  terms  meaning  ^'  the  higher 
or  upper  Ziib,**  the  characters  ^jJl  lS\1  Zab  al  Ala,  or  ^LJl  ^^VJ 
Zii&b-al-Ala,  answering  to  the  Assyrian  Yl  t^  ^  *^^T  ^*"T 
^/YYY  pronounced  as  ^^Zdba-elita  "  by  the  learned  Assyrian  com- 
mentator. Xenophon  gives  it  as  the  Zablitus,  while  other  Greek  writers 
name  it  as  the  Lycus,  Avkov,  ^'  the  wolf,"  this  being  apparently  a  mere 
Hellenized  form  of  Zdb,  which  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  especially  under 
the  Arabic  form  of  c^U  c^Uj  or  ^^  j,  has  the  significations  of 
"  wolf,*'  and  "  restless  ;*'  such  as  is  applied  to  the  disorder  created 
ainong  flocks  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  animal  of  that  name. 
The  term,  indeed,  is  quite  characteristic  of  its  wayward  and  suddenly 
impetuous  energy  when  acted  upon  by  hill  thunder-storms.  The 
province  of  Adiabene  derived  its  name  also,  it  is  supposed,  from  this 
and  its  sister  stream,  being  in  the  Aramasan,  according  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  Assyria  in  Kitto,  Chadyab,  or  Hadyab.  We  suspect, 
indeed,  that  mountain  streams  like  the  Zdb  and  Khdzr-su,  tn  the  laUer 
Assyrian  dynasties^  bore  a  sacred  character,  from  the  labour  taken 
to  conduct  them  by  the  canal  and  underground  tunnel  represented  in 
our  map,  originally  emanating  from  Negoub,  but  afterwards  extending 
below  the  hills  from  the  banks  of  the  Kh&zr-sn  to  Nimriid,  which  in 
its  observances  as  the  chief  asylum  of  religion,  may  have  required  the 
employment  of  mountain  water  thus  brought,  perhaps  by  a  praise- 
worthy veneration,  to  this  sanctuary ;  for  the  Tigris,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  not  so  far  distant  as  to  necessitate  the  undertaking  of  such 
a  work  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  when  a  canal  dug  in  the  allu^ 
vial  plain  from  the  bend  of  the  river  at  Selamlyeh  would,  at  any  time, 
convey  the  fluid  to  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  and  the  palaces  to 
the  west  of  the  town.     The  eastern  suburbs  of  Ninir6d,  also,  isolated 
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as  they  are  from  the  enceinte  of  the  original  town,  would  seem  to 
have  risen  in  a  subsequent  age,  as  if  designed  for  purposes  conuected 
with  the  great  conduit  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  mounds.  The 
high  cliff,  through  which  the  mouth  of  the  aqueduct  is  tunnelled  at 
Negoub,  shews  that  the  Zdb  originally  ran  deep  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  maintained  a  constant  stream  in  the  canal.  The  river,  however, 
it  is  evident,  subsequently  abandoned  this  work  for  the  opposite  shore 
as  its  bed  gradually  widened,  and  hence  the  continuation  of  the  tunnel 
beneath  the  elevations  which  lead  to  the  banks  of  the  Khazr,  which 
stream,  we  may  suppose,  was  permanently  dammed  near  its  junction 
with  the  Zdb,  to  turn  its  waters  fully  into  the  excavation.  For  the 
age,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  work,  and,  moreover,  bears  testimony 
that  the  science  of  levelling  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrian  people.^ 
But  a  small  portion  remains  at  present  entire  at  Negoub,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river  having  swept  off  the  parts  connecting  it  with  the 
remnants  near  Gubbeyeh,  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  neatly  chiselled 
through  a  hard  sandstone  and  surface-conglomerate,  to  a  depth,  per- 
haps of  forty  feet ;  the  sluices  and  dams  which  regulated  the  supply 
of  water  being  ingeniously  formed  from  the  original  rock  left  standing 
in  the  centre.  The  work  is  referred  to,  we  believe,  in  the  Assyrian 
records;  and  an  inscription  formerly  existed  at  Negoub,  which,  thrown 
down,  has  been  carried  off  or  broken  by  the  parties  employed  in 
Assyrian  desecration.  At  all  events  it  no  longer  remains  "  in  situ  " 
to  proclaim  the  name  and  charitable  purpose  of  its  founder,  though 
these  and  its  own  title  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  j  the  latter  we 
have  furnished  us  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  as  jl  Y^  Jjjj^  *^T^ 
^j^  •^y^y^  "  Pati-kanal,"  the  last  word  evidently  the  "  canal "  of 
our  own  language.  The  Arabic  Negoub  (c-juiu)  is  a  mere  modem 
appellation  applied  to  it,  as  a  tunnel  or  ^'  hole  "  in  the  rock ;  and 
Kdriz,  ( b jK)»  that  of  its  connecting  arm  with  the  Khdzr,  is  a  com- 
pound Persian  term  in  general  use  for  subterranean  water  channels. 
The  latter  tributary  of  the  Z^b,  in  the  country  represented  by  the 
map,  is  generally  known  as  the  Ghdzr,  but  the  real  orthography,  as 
given  by  Ydk6t  in  the  M'ajim-al-bulddn,  is  Khdzir  (.jl-;.)  the  former 
being  a  corrupted  form  of  it,  used  only  in  speech. 

1  Much  ingenuity  and  hydraulic  skill  is  here  evideut  in  the  AssyriAn  people, 
the  canal  being,  for  eight  miles,  led  contrary  to  the  natural  coarse  of  every  stream 
in  the  district 

<  See  also  Layard*8  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap.  XXYI.,  pp.  616,  617,  and 
note§. 
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The  remainiDg  stream  of  the  region  is  the  Kh60r-8Ci,  the  ehsrmcter 
of  which  is  more  minutely  given  in  the  paper  on  Ninereh.  It  rises  in 
the  elevations  north  of  Khorsab^d,  bat  we  were  not  allowed  time  to 
accomplish  more  than  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  course,  from  the  west 
of  that  min  to  the  Tigris.  Indeed,  for  the  same  reason,  we  were 
compelled  to  abandon  any  lengthened  operations  at  Khorsab^d  itself, 
though  we  were  enabled  to  connect  its  principal  features  trigonomet- 
rically  with  its  sister  cities,  in  which  work  we  derived  all  possible 
information  and  assistance  from  the  kindness  of  M.  Place,  the  Freoch 
consul,  then  resident  there.  We  observed,  however,  of  the  Kh60r,  that 
though  at  times  a  mere  rivulet,  its  deep  and  tolerably  wide  bed,  by 
shutting  up  its  outlet  at  the  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  supporting  the 
accumulated  waters  by  strong  dams  at  appropriate  positions  on  the 
gradations  of  the  country,  could  be  filled  to  any  extent,  and  thus 
converted  into  an  effective  barrier  against  aggression  from  without. 
We  are  persuaded,  indeed,  that  such  a  system  of  defence  was  adopted 
by  the  Assyrians,  for  the  protection  both  of  the  capital  and  Khorsabdd, 
which  places  were  doubtless  insulated  from  approach  by  the  simple 
retention  of  as  much  water  as  was  necessary  in  the  Khosr  and  its 
adjuncts  around  the  latter  city.  This  subject  is,  however,  touched 
upon  in  our  opening  conjectures  upon  Nimr^d,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  hazarded,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  mass  of  the  population  on  this,  naturally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  district  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  idea,  purely  on  geographical  grounds, 
that  Khorsabdd  arose  as  a  stronghold  of  Assyria  simultaneously 
with  Nineveh  itself;  though  it  has  been  generally  held  to  have 
less  claim  to  antiquity  than  other  sites  on  the  same  soil.  Of  its 
sculptures  and  other  works  of  art,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  the  palace  (Sargon),  we  have  nothing  to  offer, 
but  award  it  archaic  honours  from  the  earliest  period,  in  consideration 
of  the  necessity  for  its  position  alone.  After  all,  the  palace  of  Sargon 
may  consist  only  of  an  embellished  suite  of  apartments,  or  a  temple  of 
a  later  period,  built  upon,  or  adjoining  to,  the  original  structures. 

Were  we,  however,  to  draw  an  inference  of  the  age  of  Khorsabdd 
from  its  monuments,  we  confess  a  desire  to  support  our  local  arguments 
by  the  presence  of  the  fin-tailed  monster  on  its  walls;  which  effigy 
exists  also  at  Koyunjik,  while  absent  from  the  sculptures  obtained  In 
Nimrtid,  as  if  out  of  its  element  there.  Under  its  various  appellations 
of  Dagon,  Odakon,  Derketo,  Atergatis,  Oannes,  and  Noah,  it  seems 
pretty  generally  uuderstood  that  the  device  subsequently  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  emanated  in  Babylonia,  where  it  heralded 
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tlie  descent  of  the  people  from  the  patriaroh  of  the  flood;  and  as  such, 
we  may  presame,  in  the  chambers  of  Khorsabad  and  Koijunjik,  typi- 
fied the  race  of  their  foander  as  originally  from  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
Semiramis  is  named  by  some  authors^  as  the  offspring  of  a  mythic 
goddess  of  this  nature,  who  as  a  mermaid  may  have  represented  the 
patriarch's  wife,  as  did  the  merman  our  second  progenitor,  Noah.  At 
all  erents  the  symbol,  in  combination  with  these  historical  person- 
ages, has  a  signification  of  some  value  perhaps,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ves* 
tiges,  and  in  the  former  place,  may  also  serve  as  a  relative  index  for 
determining  priority  of  construction  in  its  several  edifices.  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  we  are  aware,  has  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  Baby- 
lonian vestiges  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  are  those  of  the  most  early 
structures  of  the  human  race,  derived  partly  from  the  history  of  the 
people  and  partly  confirmed  by  his  own  observations  on  the  spot.' 
We  but  allude  to  the  figure  in  two  of  the  Assyrian  edifices  as  indica- 
tive perhaps  of  their  being  the  first  established  positions  in  the  region, 
as  well  as  confirmative  of  our  own  ideas  that  Khorsabad  was  an  out- 
work of  Nineveh  at  the  dawn  of  Assyrian  existence  as  a  colony.  The 
lofty  tumuli  of  Telthameh,  Nejmok,  Beibokh,  and  Abbasfyeh,  erected 
at  regular  distances  on  the  Khdsr*s  course,  and  midway  between  the 
extreme  posts,  speak  of  a  vigilance  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dams  which  rendered  the  Khosr  a  sufficient  bulwark  against  invasion 
from  the  north-west     In  the    inscriptions   this  stream    is  written 

jt  YJ  >^KT^>  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  pronounces  as  "the  river 
Zakapbirdti ;"  and  the  signs  jj  ^  ^"^  LI^T  Ifc!  ^T  ^^®'  ^® 
thinks,  reference  to  the  modem  name  Khosr  ^y^-?  found  in  the 
geographical  dictionary  of  Yak6t.  It  is  written  indifierently  by  the 
modems  Khdzr  j\^ »  and  sometimes  further  corropted  to  j  v  r-j 
Khusrii.  It  has  been  thought  too  that  Khorsabad  derived  its  name 
from  a  permutation  of  the  letters  in  that  of  the  stream,  but  this  is  not 

*  See  Diodorus  Sicalus  especially. 

'  Within  the  last  few  months  other  Babylonian  ruins  have  been  brought  to 
light  that  were  never  before  known  to  Europeans.  Our  active  Vice-Consul  at 
Basrah,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  escorted  by  his  Arab  friends,  visited  the  most  prominent 
of  these,  termed  Abu  Shehreyo.  His  joumab  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  there  are  not  wanting  people  in  every  way  calculated  for 
such  enterprise,  who  are  ready  to  explore  the  region  as  soon  as  the  authorities 
have  settled  the  question.  Let  us  hope  the  French  are  not  the  first  in  the  field,  as 
at  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad. 
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the  case,  though  the  title  Khorsahad  is  a  oomipted  form  in  itself,  from 

Khur6st&bdd,  JljUL'.y>.  as  given  in  the  'M^jim-al-Bulddn  of  Ydkdt. 
This  latter  is  the  name  of  a  village  which  grew  on  the  spot  long  after 
the  Assyrian  period;  but  Y^kut  notices  the  older  ruin,  under  the 
name  of  Sargh6n,  ^^y^j^,  which  is  found  too  on  the  tablets  excavated 
by  M.  Botta,  shewing  that  the  Assyrian  name  attached  to  the  spot 
a  few  centuries  back  only.  It  appears  on  the  Cuneiform  tablets,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Rawlinson,  as  g^  j^J  Y  ^^  *^y>  ®'  gg 
yr<y  y  ^S'iw  •^IT-^  ^^^T'  "I>«rSargina;"  but  whether 
it  ever  possessed  or  not  a  previous  title,  must,  perhaps,  remain  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  past. 

We  here  close  the  more  general  description  of  the  locality,  to  enter 
upon  that  of  the  capital,  better  seen  on  the  large  scale  of  Sheet  I. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Appendix, 
(No.  1),  where  the  interested  reader  will  find  the  names  of  the  various 
places  noted  in  Sheet  III,  written  in  the  Syriac  form,  with  both  the 
proper  and  corrupt  modes  of  writing  their  Arabic  equivalents.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  more  corrupt  orthography  and 
pronunciation  are  most  in  use,  at  the  present  day,  among  the  lower 
classes;  and  the  significations  of  some  of  them  must  be  considered 
doubtful  also,  from  the  difierence  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  country, 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  many  of  the  terms. 


Remarks  on  the  Metropolis  of  Assyria. 

Descriptive  of  the  Capital^  as  shoum  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  Maps, 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  "  the  great  city," 
the  founder  of  Nineveh  was  not  actuated  by  chance  or  caprice  alone ; 
for  no  little  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  proposed 
end,  that  of  protection  and  defence  from  the  encroachments  of  his 
fellow-men.  But  before  entering  into  the  dimensions  and  details  of  the 
metropolis  of  Assyria,  we  call  attention  to  it  only  as  the  principal  city 
of  the  district  included  within  the  four  streams  shown  in  Sheet  III, 
and  distinctly  specified  in  page  3  of  the  paper  accompaujring  it.  We 
need  not  look,  indeed,  for  the  extended  walls  ascribed  to  it  by  Ctesias, 
for  it  is  evident  they  never  existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer ;  and  the  "  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey," 
enumerated  by  Jonah,  instead  of  being,  as  is  generally  thought,  eorro- 
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boratiye  of  Cteeias'  aoouracy,  is  simply  conclusive,  we  think,  of  the 
character  of  the  Ninevite  ahodes,  separate,  yet  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  for  the  term  "journey,**  in  our  opinion,  implies  a  ^ing-out 
from  one  to  the  other/  for  the  necessary  visitation  demanded  by  the 
mission  of  the  prophet.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we 
consider  the  identification  of  the  spot  bearing  the  name  of  Nineveh  at 
the  present  day. 

We  have  here  only  to  remark  that  the  implied  population,  from  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  Jonah,  coold  not  be  maintained  within  the 
circumscribed  limits  before  us. 

But  that  the  worn-down  mural  structures  of  our  map  are  those  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  region  there  is  little  doubt,  and  we  infer  there- 
fore, as  in  other  countries,'  the  capital  derived  its  name  from,  or  vice 
versd  gave  its  name  to,  the  district  where  the  founder  first  determined 
on  fixing  his  abode.  The  phrase  "  a  great  city'*  might  indeed,  with 
every  propriety,  be  collectively  or  individually  applied  to  either  one 
or  all  of  the  Nineveh  edifices ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  the  people 
of  tho  climates  we  are  treating  of,  were,  from  the  earliest  times, 
dwellers  in  tents,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Tigris ;  and  walled  enclosures, 
however  diminntive,  possessed,  in  their  eyes,  a  relative  magnitude 
which  we  cannot  question  in  the  present  day. 

"  Is  not  this  Great  Nineveh  I  have  built  ?*'•  may  be  a  pardonable 
exultation  in  the  mouth  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  raised  the  first 
edifices  over  the  heads  of  barbarian  men  ;  but,  in  the  present  civiliza- 

'  From  Nineveh  to  Nimmd  in  round  numbers  Lb  eighteen  miles;  thence  to 
Khorsftbad  about  twenty-eight,  and  back  to  Nineveh  by  the  road  fourteen  miles. 

'  Exemplified  in  many  counties  of  England  alone:  Yorkshire,  Olouceeter- 
riiire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  others,  where  the  "  shire,**  as  derived  from  the  Saxon 
*'scir,**  simply  means  a  division,  or  separate  territory,  and  the  chief  town 
took  the  name  of  its  original  lord,  or  first  possessor.  We  have  the  same  term 
m  the  Persian  term  "  Shehr,*'  ^^,  "  city,"  applied  to  separate  congregations 
of  men :  and  in  the  similar  Arabic  word  we  can  perhaps  trace  the  extended  mean- 
ing of  "renowned,"  or  "wide-spread,**  a  favourite  title  for  illustrious  cities,  as 
well  as  personages,  of  the  olden  time.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  consider  that 
in  the  words  Nineveh  and  Ninus  we  trace  the  name  of  Nimrtid ;  the  "  m**  and  "  n** 
in  the  middle  of  the  names  being  common  enough  mutations  in  every  langoage ; 
while  the  terminations  "  eveh**  and  "  us**  are  referable,  perhaps,  to  Semitic  and 
Greek  forms,  with  which  the  learned  may  assimilate  the  meaning  of  "  house,"  or 
" abode.**  Nimr^d  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  name;  the  Utter  syllable  in  the 
Hebrew  being  expressive  of  the  title  of  «  rebel,**  or  "  mighty,^  in  accordanoe 
with  his  character. 

»  The  quotation  is  here,  perhaps,  a  little  distorted,  but  b  equally  applicable  to 
Nineveh  as  to  Babylon.  Sacred  and  profane  writers  agree  in  distinguishing  it  by 
the  term  "  great,**  and  in  a  poetical  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  "Sivog  luyaXri 
is  employed  to  express  its  character  as  a  city. 
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tion  of  Europe,  such  language  would  be  intolerant  in  prince  (Mr  subjeot ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  man  is  daily  familiarised  with  progressive 
art,  which  enables  him  to  conceive  and  behold  the  most  stupendous 
objects  with  less  admiration  and  astonishment  The  superficial  obser- 
ver may,  therefore,  derive  no  interest  from  the  dry  topographical  details 
of  a  spot  more  insignificant,  in  respect  of  sise,  than  a  second-rate 
borough  town  in  Europe ;  still  the  associations  connected  with  its 
foundation — its  subsequent  rise  to  power*  and  reverses  to  degradation 
— its  monuments  and  records,  but  recently  exhumed — must  invest  it 
with  an  importance  that  will  attach  even  to  the  crumbled  walls,  which, 
fDr  twenty-five  centuries  at  least,  have  concealed  the  materials  which 
fill  up  a  large  gap  in  the  previous  history  of  our  world. 

In  considering  the  map  of  the  capital  of  Nineveh^  we  must  exclude 
from  our  mental  view  all  human  structures,  and  regard,  at  first,  the 
natural  features  of  the  spot  alone.  Imagine  the  Tigris,  then,  thirty-five 
centuries  back,  confined  by  the  cli£fs  now  seen  at  B^h-Tabiyeh, 
abutting  further  to  the  north-east,  in  a  valley  of  two-thirds  of  its  pre- 
sent breadth 'only,  and  for  this  reason  attaining  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  it  does  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  floods.  As  the 
dip  of  these  countries  is  all  southerly,  fluid  pressure  will  also,  unless 
diverted  by  local  irregularities,  impinge  on  the  southern  curves  of  the 
land.  This  has  led  to  the  abrasion  of  the  western  cliffs,  and  diverted 
the  Tigris  from  its  original  position,  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Arm^shiyeh.  In  the  low  season  of  the  stream,  from  September  to 
January,  during  those  remote  ages,  let  us  regard  it  as  occupying  the 
curve  it  does  now,  just  east  of  the  wooded  island,  near  where  the  road 
leads  up  the  clifi*s  to  Tel  Keyf,  past  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Ahmed-al* 
Kharaza.'  From  this  point,  to  have  flowed  over  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Armushlyeh,  at  the  season  and  time  we  speak  of,  it  must 
have  had  its  eastern  margin  just  in  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  south- 
western wall,  the  alignment  of  which  we  may  presume  was  laid  out 
along  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  gentle  curve  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
city  will  warrant  this  inference  alone.  As  the  spring  drew  on,  we  can 
readily  conceive  the  rising  water,  bound  in  by  the  abrupt  precipices  of 
the  right  bank,  extending  its  approaches  more  to  the  east,  up  the 
gentle  incline,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  what  we  term  the  spur,  or  lower 
crops,  emanating  from  the  undulations  north  of  the  city,  until  the 
highest  annual  level  had  been  attained,  in  the  season  of  our  May.     At 

I  Veetiges  of  Assyria.  Sheet  I.  <<  An  ichnograpbic  sketch  of  the  remams  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  with  the  enceinte  of  modem  Mosul.*' 

*  A  Mabomedan  doctor  of  some  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  wo 
oould  not  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  his  ckims  for  veneration. 
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this  time  we  can  picture  to  oarselres  the  steep  cliffs  north-west  of  the 
tomb  of  the  modem  Mahomedan  Sheikh  Kharaxa^  begirt  to  some 
height  by  the  swollen  and  rapid  Tigris,  which  passing  onwards^  swept 
more  gentlj  into  the  inclined  and  shallow  recess  to  the  south-east, 
occupying  the  embajment  as  far  as  the  mill  of  Armiishiyeh,  and 
bejond  that  place  submerging,  in  its  spring  career,  the  then  winter 
delta  of  the  Kh<5sr-s6,  with  the  low  grounds  now  marked  ^' swamp"  in 
the  map ;  covering  at  the  same  time  the  ground  plots  of  Koiyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yiinus,  then  not  raised,  and  filling  the  valley  and  ravine  (No. 
29),  until  checked  by  the  rising  grounds  bounding  them  on  the  south, 
which  its  waters  then  embraced,  in  their  descent  onwards  towards 
Yaremjeh.  The  hard  sandstone  cliffs  north  of  Khariza,  as  well  as  the 
softer  sedimentary  deposits  forming  the  old  river  margin  lower  down, 
bear  evidence  of  this  water  attrition,  in  an  unmistakeable  extent. 

Keeping  in  view  this  spring  aspect  of  the  Tigris  in  the  early  ages, 
when  considering  the  natural  form  of  the  land  at  the  period,  let  us 
quit  the  margin  of  the  great  river,  and  range  eastward  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kh6sr-8{L  As  we  progress  across  the  spur  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  land,  on  eitber  hand  of  the  rivulet's  course,  has  a  gentle  rise, 
until  we  stand  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  east  wall  of  the  capital, 
on  the  crest  of  the  spur,^  and  that  the  country  declines  to  an  extended 
hollow  plain,  before  rising  again  into  other  lofty  and  more  distant 
undulations  beyond.  From  this  point  the  general  direction  of  the 
Kh6sr-su,  to  the  gorge  west  of  the  ruined  position  of  Hashemiyeh,  is 
nearly  north  ;  keeping,  however,  a  rather  winding  course  through  the 
hollow  plain,  terminating  at  the  declivity  of  the  crest,  until  it  meets, 
and  is  diverted  westward  by,  somewhat  more  elevated  slopes,  abutting 
eastwards  &om  the  position  No.  11,  where,  if  we  take  up  a  new  posi- 
tion, we  perceive  that  the  Khosr-sii,  by  channelling  the  land  at  our 
feet,  can  be  led  southwards  along  the  east  face  of  the  spur  into  the 
vale  and  ravine  delineated  at  No.  29.  Turning  northwards  again,  we 
skirt  the  crest  of  the  spur  to  its  junction  with  the  low  range  from 
which  it  is  thrown  off,  and  with  which  a  few  cropping  mounds  alone 
connect  it,  separating,  at  the  same  time,'  the  recess  or  bay  on  the  west 
side  from  the  hollow  plain  and  bed  of  the  Kh6sr-siLi  on  the  east ;  while 
the  original  low  range  itself  sweeps  here  to  the  east,  as  far  as,  and 
beyond,  the  goi^  west  of  Hashemfyeh,  where  there  are  numerous 
ravines,'  so  deeply  furrowed  by  the  action  of  winter  torrents,  that  the 
designer  of  the  city  could  not  fail  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  acces- 

'  No.  27  of  the  map. 

'  No.  23  of  map  of  Nineveh. 

*  No.  26  of  map  of  Nineveh.  J 
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sions  to  the  waters  of  the  Kh6sr  itself,  which  must,  as  in  the  present 
day,  have  been  at  times  wholly  impassable;  and,  indeed,  if  happening 
conjointly  with  the  season  of  flood  in  the  Tigris — when  we  are  con- 
templating our  mental  survey — the  platform  of  Nineveh,  for  the  most 
part,  must  have  presented  an  unwholesome  swamp.  The  words  of 
Nahum,^  "but  Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water,"  in  reality 
would  seem  to  convey  the  primitive  aspect  of  the  site,  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year. 

To  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  motives'  for  the  selection  would  be, 
perhaps,  a  profitless  task,  but  as  we  proceed  we  shall  see  the  skill  of 
the  designer  enabled  him  to  convert  the  morass  into  a  habitable  posi- 
tion, strong  enough  in  those  days  to  defy  the  power  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  become  the  "  treasure  house"  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
which  its  people  had  despoiled. 

We  will  now  view  the  locality  under  the  autumnal  garb  we  consider 
it  to  have  worn  at  the  period  we  are  discussing,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  had  receded,  and  occupied,  in  respect  to  space  only,  the  number  of 
yards,  as  in  breadth  its  bed  does  at  the  present  day ;  but,  in  regard  to 
position,  the  course  we  have  pointed  out  two  pages  back.  At  this  sea- 
son, the  stream  of  the  Kh6sr,  represented  by  an  ancle-deep  rill,  slowly 
wound  its  way  among  numerous  islands  and  shingle  flats  in  its  bed ; 
and  the  spur  of  cropping  undulations,  which  under  the  spring  aspect 
resembled  an  almost  isolated  peninsula,  was  now  edged  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  pebble  and  alluvium,  deposits  of  the  retiring  floods.  This 
is  the  period  for  operations,  and  the  Assyrians,  let  us  suppose,  are 
gathered  to  the  task.  The  cut*  along  the  east  face  of  the  spur,  to  the 
south,  is  rapidly  completed,  and  a  corresponding  one,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Kh66r,  to  the  north,  is  stretching  its  channel  to  the  verge 
of  the  range,  where  the  spur  is  thrown  ofi*,  to  meet  a  canal^  cut  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Khc^sr,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  gorge  near  the 
position  of  Hashemiyeh.  This  cut  is  the  city  moat  (12),  or  inner 
ditch  to  the  capital,  and,  where  meeting  the  canal,  is  on  a  perceptible 
higher  level  than  the  southern  portions.  To  continue  this  ditch  the 
spur  is  separated  from  the  range  it  was  attached  to  by  a  cut  of  nine 

*  Nahuni,  ii.  8.  , 

'  It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  point  oat  the  Khdsr  channel  aa  the  weakest  boon* 
dary  of  the  district  under  review.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was  here  neceaaary 
to  its  defences ;  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  Khdsr^s  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
the  most  convenient  site  was  found  for  the  capital,  whether  for  trading  purposes, 
or  for  protection  and  defence.  See  also  "  Topography  of  Nimrad,**  where  the 
lubject  is  further  considered. 

'  No.  12,  map  of  Nineveh. 

*  No.  24,  map  of  Nineveh. 
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feet  deep/  croesiDg  it  in  a  direciiou  of  south-west,  from  just  above  the 
junotion  of  the  canal,  to  the  east  (No.  28)  margin  of  the  Tigris  ;  its 
continuation,  south  of  the  Kh6sr  bed,  stretching  at  the  same  time 
with  an  easj  decline,  to  the  ravine  at  No.  29,  which  connected  it  in 
this  part  with  the  Tigris  also. 

While  these  excavations  were  proceeding,  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
we  may  presume,  were  being  fashioned  of  sun-dried  bricks  out  of  the 
earth  extracted  from  the  trenches,  and  of  blocks  of  stone,  which,  we 
believe,  on  further  examination,  will  be  found  forming  their  basement 
thronghout  the  alignments  of  the  city ;  for  in  most  parts  where  the 
wall  has  been  dug  into,  neatly  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  have  been 
extracted,  and  indeed,  may  be  passed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  around. 
Their  regular  cut  surfaces  lead  us  to  conclude,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians,  under  Nimr6d,  first  founded  the  city,  the  walls  must 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  expert  masons  of  some  other  land,  where 
lapidary  science  and  the  tools  necessary  to  it  had  already  attained  to 
a  respectable  standard  which  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  the  foun- 
ders themselves,  whatever  may  have  been  their  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ordinary  bricks,  which  they  had  doubtless  some  experience  of, 
from  Babel  tuition,  under  the  discipline  of  a  Nimrod,  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  At  all  events  the  perfect  form  of  these  cubes  of  masonry,  com- 
bined with  their  singular  position — if  they  do  really  exist  throughout 
the  foundations  of  what  has  been  considered  by  some  as  the  arche- 
type of  cities — would  point  to  an  architectural  era  long  antecedent, 
perhaps,  to  the  foundation  of  Nineveh.'  We  believe  the  question  has 
been  already  settled  by  the  learned  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  Egypt. 
The  subject  is  still,  however,  curious  and  interesting,  considering  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  (himself  an  Egyptian)  in  the  pages  of 
Genesis  accords  to  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  the  geniuses  of  design 
and  execution  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  abodes.  This  is, 
however,  a  digression  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  excavation  (No.  12)  is  prepared,  we  infer,  for  the  reception  of 
the  Kh6sr  and  the  protection  of  the  city.  As  soon,  therefore,  aj9  com- 
plete, let  us  imagine  a  dam  (No.  27)  of  massive  stones  being  carried 
across  the  bed  of  the  Khdsr  so  as  connect  the  ridge  of  the  spur  sepa- 

'  No.  23,  map  of  Nineveh. 

'  Xeoophoo,  in  the  famons  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  notices  a  plinth  of 
polished  atone,  forming  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  tlie  Median  city  which  is 
identical  with  that  before  us.  He  adds,  howerer,  it  was  fiUl  of  shells,  and  this 
statement  can  be  yerified  by  the  curioos  in  the  present  day.  The  conglomerate 
is  a  predominant  feature  in  the  excarated  ditches,  and  an  artificial  concrete  in 
many  pUeea .  forming  a  facing  to  the  scarped  sides  to  prevent  water  attritition, 
is  traceable  also  in  many  parts. 
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rated  naturally  bj  its  eorrent  The  KIkSbp— or  at  least  a  part  of 
it — thos  turned  into  the  new  channel,  joins  the  Tigris  by  the  ravine  at 
No.  29 ;  the  remainder,  by  partially  damming  the  stream  further  to 
the  north,  filling  the  canal  extending  from  its  right  bank  to  No.  24, 
and  there  bifurcating,  one  branch  occupying  the  cut  separating  the 
spur  from  the  range  (Nos.  12  and  23),  the  other  coursing  down  the 
decline  to  the  south  to  join  the  pent-up  basin  in  its  bed  at  the  dam, 
where,  unsupported,  during  the  freshes  of  spring  and  in  heavy  winter 
rains,  there  must  have  been  a  pressure  threatening  considerable  danger 
to  the  growing  city.  This  was,  however,  provided  for,  and  the  risk 
much  lessened,  by  erecting  other  substantial  dams^  (27,  27,  27)  in 
advance  of  the  main  one ;  and  a  semilunar  fosse,  with  a  sluice  gate,* 
of  slightly  irregular  form,  named  in  the  map;  the  central  ditch  (No. 
13)  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  added  for  further  security 
against  floods.  It  has  a  deeper  channel  at  its  head  than  the  city  moat 
(No.  12),  but  where  it  was  conducted  into  that  aqueduct  below  No. 
1 1,  the  former  becomes  increased  both  in  depth  and  extent. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  outlets  were  deemed  at  times 
either  insufficient  in  magnitude  for  the  purpose,  or  that  danger  from 
without  required  a  stronger  bulwark  to  guard  against  the  surprise  of 
an  active  enemy,  by  the  formation  of  the  great  eastern  ditch  and  ram- 
part. No.  14  of  the  map.  This  in  itself,  for  the  age  we  speak  of,  is 
a  work  of  great  magnitude,  considering  it  is  cut  for  upwards  of 
two  miles  with  a  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet'  through  a  peculiarly 
hard  and  compact  siliceous  conglomerate,  perhaps  the  very  worst  of 
all  soils  to  excavate  and  remove,  for  neither  the  pick,  the  chisel, 
nor  the  spade,  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  it.  This  ditch  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  flat  or  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  spur, 
the  rampart  thrown  up  on  its  east  side  acting  as  a  great  barrier 
to  the  Khdsr  s  further  progress  eastward,  and  at  the  same  time  by 

1  Remains  still  exiat 

'  See  dam  in  fosse  just  below  the  Ayn-al-DemlsmAjeh.  The  other  outlete 
appear  also  to  have  had  dams  and  sluices  for  arresting  the  n^>idit/  of  the  etuieot 
io  its  descent  into  the  rayine  at  No.  29;  the  pUces  they  occupied  aie  shown  in  the 
map.  At  No.  23,  where  the  spur  has  been  separated  from  the  range,  for  the 
reception  of  a  part  of  the  Kh6sr  waters  brought  by  the  canal  to  No.  S4,  the 
obstructions  are  placed' teeihwise  from  either  side  of  the  bank  to  oheek  the  velooi^ 
of  the  torrent  in  its  passage  over  the  spur,  before  deeoeoding  into  the  low  rsnnss 
beyond  the  cliffs. 

*  The  east  bank  is  the  great  rampart  facing  the  plain  beyond.  It  varies  ia 
height  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  botton  of  the  ditdi  at  the 
present  day,  though  roads  have  led  over  it  for  many  centuries  back.  It  is 
formed  from  the  excavated  soil  of  the  channel  at  its  base. 
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a  sweep  at  its  nortli  extremity  enclosing  the  ravines  at  No.  26  so 
as  to  aoenmnlate  their  supplies  as  well  as  carry  off  all  redandanoy  in 
extraordinary  floods  of  the  Kh68r.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  city  on 
the  land  or  Median  side  was  amply  provided  for  hy  shutting  the 
great  dam,  which,  we  may  infer  by  the  remains,  existed  at  No.  29,  so 
as  to  close  the  space  between  the  south  wall  of  the  city  and  the  ter- 
tiary ridges  rising  immediately  southward  of  it.  In  this  way,  not 
only  the  three  excavated  channels  forming  the  defences  south-east  of 
the  Khdsr^s  bed  Would  be  filled,  bat,  if  necessary,  the  large  open  space 
including  the  bed  of  the  Kh68r  to  the  north  of  the  dams  (27,  27,  27) 
might  be  converted  into  a  lake  extending  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
oity  to  the  great  rampart  beyond  the  outer  ditch,  by  simply  preventing 
the  further  discharge  of  the  Kh6sr's  water  through  the  canal  No.  24 
into  the  Tigris  at  No.  28  of  the  map.  The  pressure,  indeed,  on  the 
dams  (28  and  29)  at  the  margin  of  the  Tigris  was  doubtless  very 
great  under  such  circumstances,  but,  we  may  presume,  it  oould  be 
relieved  by  sluices  at  any  time;  and  the  cross  dykes,  acting  like  lock 
gates  in  the  canals  themselves^  would  prevent  the  whole  force  weigh- 
ing on  these  positions  alone.  Appearances  too  in  the  present  road  to 
Khorsabad,  crossing  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  from  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik,  convince  us  that  the 
eastern  ditches  and  canal  of  the  Khdsr  had  here  an  outlet  to  the  Tigris 
also,  though  at  present,  by  the  crumbled  wall  near  No.  24  having  filled 
up  the  bed^  we  do  not  observe  the  actual  point  of  connection.  Imme- 
diately within  the  wall,  however,  and  around  the  mound  of  Koiyunjik, 
the  bed  is  well  marked  that  must  have  isolated  the  palace  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  adjacent  quarters  of  the  town.  This  branch,  sepa- 
rating into  two  arms  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Koiyunjik  mound, 
fell  into  the  Tigris  to  the  west,  and  into  the  delta  of  the  Khdsr, 
then,  as  we  have  often  repeated,  near  the  mill  of  Arm(ishiyeh.  The 
water  defences,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  more  perfect;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  must  have  been  considerably  enhanced  by 
their  variety  and  disposition. 

Having,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  described  the  locality  and  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Assyrians  for  turning  the  natural  streams  into 
artificial  defences,  let  us  consider  the  enceinte  of  Nineveh  itself.  The 
principal  wall  is  evidently  that  on  the  east  side;  it  is  raised  on  the 
crest  of  the  spur  of  rock  selected  for  the  site  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
slight  curve,  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  rock,  with  its  convexity 
to  the  north-east-by-east.  That  the  wall  was  originally  continuous, 
the  remains  of  the  great  dam  in  its  line,  as  well  as  the  water-channels 
to  the  south-east^  leave  no  cause  to  doubt     It  is  now,  however,  rup- 
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tared,  and  the  Kh6sr  again  flows  in  its  ancient  bed.  From  the  Khder 
the  portion  of  the  wall  northwards  is  the  highest  and  most  consider- 
able in  respect  to  dimensions,  averaging,  in  its  present  crumbled  state, 
fortj-six  feet  above  the  actual  soil,  which,  as  the  crest  of  the  spur,  is 
of  course  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  land.  A  slope,  partly 
legitimate,  partly  debris  of  wall,  forms  a  glacis  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  horizontal  width  on  to  the  city  moat  in  this  part,  which 
latter  is  ten  feet  in  depth ;  and  at  No.  25,  where  there  appears  from 
the  existing  ruins  to  have  been  an  outwork,  the  water  admitted  to  it 
would  seem  to  have  passed  beneath  a  bridge  to  its  connection,  as  well 
as  to  have  been  carried  around  the  east  side  of  the  outwork  itself. 
This  portion  of  the  wall  is  6,800  feet  in  length,  while  that  south  of  the 
Kh6sr,  varying  little  from  it  in  height  and  breadth,  is  9,200  feet  long, 
having,  at  4000  feet,  where  the  main  road  to  Baghdad  now  passes 
through,  two  tumuli^  more  elevated  than  the  adjoining  parts,  from 
which  much  fine  masonry,  bearing  Cuneiform  legends,  has  been  ex- 
tracted. At  7,850  feet  from  the  Khdsr  is  another  elevation,  which 
probably  contained  also  a  loftier  edifice,  that  would  seem,  from  the 
dam  in  the  bed  of  the  moat,  to  have  acted  as  a  keep  to  the  work,  as 
did  the  buildings  enclosed  by  the  tumuli  to  similar  dams  lying  just  east- 
ward of  them  in  the  moat,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  the  central  and 
eastern  ditches  beyond ;  for  a  covered  way  to  all  appeanuioe  led  from 
the  walls  to  the  open  platform  or  semilune  adjoining,  on  which,  in 
time  of  invasion,  could  be  assembled  a  large  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  dykes,  the  only  vulnerable  points  exposed  to  an  enemy.  The 
outwork  at  No.  25  from  its  position  would  also  imply  its  formation  for 
a  similar  object  connected  with  the  dams  in  the  canal  and  moat  to  the 
north  of  the  city. 

The  north  wall  of  Nineveh  lies  across  the  neck  of  the  spur  crop- 
ping from  the  undulations  to  the  north,  and  extends  from  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  city  to  the  Tigris,  in  a  direction  perfectly  straight,  of 
S.  55"^  W.  from  the  true  meridian.  Its  length  is  7000  feet  exactly;  of 
which  2,333  feet  is  carried  over  the  rising  ground,  the  remainder 
falling  with  an  easy  decline  to  the  margin  of  the  Tigris,  here,  at  the 
present  time,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  same  position  as  it  held 
when  the  city  was  marked  out  At  the  same  distance  of  2,333  feet, 
being  precisely  half  way  between  the  elevated  structure  on  the  ridge 
and  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  position  of  a 
gateway  with  a  road,  at  present,  as  perhaps  in  olden  times,  leading  to 
the  pass  ascending  the  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik.     On  the  east  of  this 

'  ^o.  1 1  of  tlie  map. 
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gateway  whiob,  to  distingnish  it  in  the  map,  is  named  "  the  porch  of 
Bnlls,**  is  an  elevated  circular  moond  covering  some  splendid  specimens 
of  colossal  scalpture,  homotanrs,  and  other  sacred  figures,  that  in  their 
singular  position,  quite  hid  from  view  until  frowning  above  you,  occa- 
sion sensations  which  to  transcribe  would  be  at  variance  with  topo- 
graphical detail.  From  this  point  another  2,383  feet  concludes  the 
northern  wall,  here  broken  and  much  worn  down  by  its  contiguity  to 
the  river.  Masses  of  stone  embedded  in  the  soil  beyond  the  angle  of 
the  city,  point  to  the  dam  (No.  28)  that  retained  the  water  in  the 
moat  to  the  north.  This  wall,  seen  in  section,  has  an  uneven  summit 
from  being  raised  over  the  inequalities  of  the  natural  rock  we  have 
pointed  out  near  No.  23,  which  numeral  shows  the  position  of  the 
toothlike  obstructions  in  the  cut,  for  breaking  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  the  canal  in  its  descent  into  the  lower  ground. 

We  now  come  to  the  west  face  of  the  city^  which,  according  to  our 
view,  was  originally  washed  by  the  Tigris.'  From  the  north-west 
comer  to  a  culminating  point  of  the  wall  on  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
north  of  the  Koiyunjik  mound,  is  3,500  feet;  its  alignment  for  this 
extent  being  at  an  accurate  right  angle  from  the  north  wall  we  have 
just  described.  This  portion  is  broken  by  several  gaps,  worn  through  by 
the  footsteps  of  men  and  animals  during  centuries  of  progress,  and  its 
dimensions  compared  with  the  eastern  wall  are  inferior  and  low.  The 
area  comprised  within  the  angle  of  the  walls  and  the  embayment 
formed  by  the  rising  grounds  of  the  spur,  we  have  characterized  before 
a8  originally  a  swamp ;  but  after  the  erection  of  these  ramparts  as  a 
defence  against  the  river,  it  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the 
quarter  for  the  more  stable  buildings,  perhaps  those  of  the  notables 
of  the  city,  judging  from  the  debris  of  edifices,  and  other  signs  within. 
The  former  forms  only  the  northern  of  the  three  portions  which  com- 
prise the  western  wall  of  Nineveh;  for  the  great  mounts  of  Koiyunjik 
and  Nebbl  YCinus,  covering  the  palaces  and  temples  of  its  kings, 
occupy  considerable  spaces  in  the  structure.  The  central  portion  is 
that  extending  south  of  the  Kh6sr  to  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Y(inus  in  a 
line  of  S.  40°  E.  for  2,700  feet;  and  the  southern  or  third,  forms  a  slight 
curve,  then  evidently  along  a  sweep  of  the  river,  to  the  south-west 

*  In  the  inaeriptions  this  portion  of  the  stream  seems  as  if  represented  hj 
XI  Of  '^Y  ^^  ^T  *-^T^«  Colonel  Rawlinson,  howerer,  cannot  yet 
decide  on  the  subject ;  hot  gires  as  more  general  tenns  for  the  Tigris,  the  Cunei- 
form equiTalents  YI  Y^  J^  J-2  ^  g^  and  j^  |Q  >->-  >->- 
the  Hatikkar  and  Hatiggar  of  English  orthography,  the  Tiypic  of  the  Greeks^  and 
the  Tigris  of  our  own  geography. 
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angle  of  the  city.  This  latter  wall  ie  4000  feet  long  but  of  flomewbat 
more  irregular  oonstruction,  being  low  and  broken  by  gaps,  as  the  rest 
are,  converging  at  the  same  time  towards  tbe  great  eastern  wall, 
which  is  separated  only  from  its  sonthem  extremity  by  a  transverse 
wall  of  3000  feet,  meeting  it  in  a  direction  of  S.  6^  E. 

In  more  general  language  the  enceinte  of  Nineveh  may  be  said  to 
form  an  irregular  triangle,*  having  its  apex  abruptly  out  off  to  the 
south.  The  sides  of  this  figure  have  a  length  respectively  in  the 
order  described  as  follows, 

ft. 

The  East  Wall 16,000 

The  North  Wall     .         ,        .         .         .  7,000 

The  West  Wall,  including  space  occupied 
by  the  great  mounds  of  Koiyunjik  and 

Nebbi  Yunus 13,600 

The  South  Wall 3,000 

Making  a  total  circuit  of    .    39,600 

or  13,200  3rards,  equal  to  seven  miles  four  furlongs  of  English  statute 
measure ;  just  one-figkih  of  the  dimensions  assigned  to  the  city  by 
Diodoms  Siculus.* 

The  contained  area  of  the  quadrangle  of  Nineveh  from  the  above 
measurements  is  8,712,000  square  yards  or  1,800  English  acres  of 
land;  and  if  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  be  allotted  fifty  square  yards  ^n 
the  computation  of  a  census,  the  capital  Nineveh  would  have  aocom* 
modated  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  souls 
only.' 

But  of  the  existing  remains  of  Nineveh,  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  are  undoubtedly  the  great  mounds,  bearing  at  the  present 
time,  the  appellations  of  Koiyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yun(is.  These,  as 
monuments  of  man's  labour  and  decay,  have  towered  above  the  plains 
of  Assyria,  perhaps  in  their  present  form,  for  twenty-five  centuries  of 

*  With  more  propriety  it  should  be  termed  a  trapeziam. 

*  The  fragments  of  Ctesias  which  Diodoms  quotes  would  seem  to  be  loose  in 
every  respect. 

*  About  a  fourth  only  of  the  number  computed  by  those  who  hare  considered 
the  metaphorical  enumeration  followed  by  Jonah.  See  Goguet,  Origines  des  Lois, 
&e.,  tome  3,  quoted  by  Gibbon.  We  must,  however,  compare  the  prophet*s 
implied  census  of  the  inhabitants  with  his  Itinerary,  and  identify  accordingly  the 
whole  district  included  within  the  four  streams,  specified  in  page  3  of  the  paper 
aocompaoying  the  general  map,  as  comprehended  in  the  prophet's  designation  of 
Ninereh. 
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time.^  Their  positions  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  north- 
west and  south-west  angles  of  the  city  will  he  observed  to  hare  been 
desii^ed^  for  their  centres  on  the  alignment  of  the  western  wall  are 
equidistant  from  one  another  and  from  the  named  points  also,  being^ 
in  fiEu^t,  placed  at  each  intermediate  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
face  of  the  capital  then  bordering  on  the  Tigris.  Koijnnjik'  is  the 
most  considerable  in  extent  of  the  two,  and  may  be  appropriately 
named  the  Acropolis  of  Nineveh,  for  the  eminence  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Kh6sr  (led  through  the  city  into  its  old 
bed  near  the  mill  from  the  moat  and  canal  at  No.  24)  must  have  been 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  edifices,  while  washed  at  the  same  time 
by  the  protecting  current  of  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  where  the  walls 
had  openings  to  admit  of  the  debouchure  of  the  north-eastern  stream. 

The  beds  of  these  are  well  marked  at  the  foot  of  Koiyunjik,  and 
the  purposes  they  fulfilled  are  as  easily  recognized  on  examination.' 
The  shape  of  Koiyunjik  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval,  somewhat  elongated 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity  ;  which,  however,  occupies  the  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  plain  the  eminence  stands  upon,  though  in  itself 
inferior  in  height  to  the  south-western  extremity.  This  latter  rises 
ninety-six  feet  above  the  Khosr,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Its 
sides,  on  the  east  and  north  particularly,  are  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
rains  of  succeeding  winters,  forming  broken  ravines,  at  uncertain  inter- 

1  Subsequent  to  the  ruin  of  the  city,  Koiyanjik  would  appear  to  hare  been  used 
oocasionally  as  a  defenuTe  position  in  many  of  the  ware  which  have  waged  between 
the  Orientals  and  their  western  neighbours.  Xenophon  notices  a  castle  on  the 
mte,  as  also  Tacitus,  (Annal.  xii.,  13).  In  the  thirteenth  century  too,  Abulfaraj 
and  Bar-hebraras,  the  former  in  Hist.  Dynaat.  p.  404,  the  latter  in  his  Chronicles, 
p.  464,  mention  a  "  eastellum  **  there. 

'  This  term  is  the  Turkish  name  at  present  given  to  the  great  mound,  and  is 

indiflbrently  written  either  as  ^issX)  ^  ^  flss^  ^  S  •««>rd»ng  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Mr.  Rassam,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted.  As  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  j;,>^»y  "  iambs  "  may  be  deemed  more  strictly 
the  derivative  of  the  modem  aame,  especially  as  the  moond  is  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Armtishfyeh  to  the  Arabs.  The  term  i^Jt^y^x.  ^  ^  donbtfnl  rignifi- 
cation,  bat  the  root  m^  has  a  latitude  of  intaipretation,  and  may  be  applied  to 
'^  variegated  flocks  **  or  ''great  embankments.'*  Tliese  modem  names,  as  to  as 
we  can  see,  carry,  however,  no  weight  with  them  for  the  identification  of  tlie  more 
ancient  names. 

*  It  must  be  reriiembered  tiiat  the  Khdsr  was  shnt  out  from  its  original 
channel  fbrther  to  the  east  on  the  building  of  the  dty.  The  lower  portion  adjohi- 
ing  the  Tigris  in  its  shape,  offered  however,  we  presnme,  a  convenient  ditch  for 
ibe  separation  of  Koiyunjik  on  the  east,  and  hence  the  canal  led  to  it  from  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  city  endosureu 
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Tale,  in  the  steep  declivities  .which  condact,  over  debris  of  the  soper- 
stractares,  from  its  summit  to  the  adjoining  plain.  The  surface,  in 
general  flat,  now  exposes  numerous  mounds  of  loose  earth,  thrown  up 
above  its  south-west  extreme,  and  is  dotted  also  with  them  in  other 
parts.  We  ascend  the  pile,  and  find  these  hillocks  being  dailj  added 
to,  by  the  excavated  soil  from  deep  trenches,  which  yawn  in  every  di- 
rection beneath  and  around.  A  closer  inspection  shews  man  is  the 
labourer;  and,  busy  in  his  vocation,  we  see  him  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mound,  running  to  and  fro  with  the  pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  basket, 
endeavouring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  long-lost  labour,  and  even  the 
lost  history  of  his  fellow-man ;  for  among  the  operations  we  discern  an 
eminent  palsBographer,^  regardless  of  mud  below  and  rain  above  him, 
transcribing  from  the  lapidary  tablets  which  face  the  chambers  and 
galleries  excavated  by  the  indefatigable  Layard.  Koijrunjik  has,  in 
fact,  through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
repositories  of  Assyrian  art,  and  its  records,  it  is  hoped,  through  the 
perseverance  and  skill  of  the  former,  will  develope  to  us  the  economy  of 
a  people  who  were  illustrious  and  great  as  a  nation,  at  a  period  just 
within  the  horizon  of  our  mental  capacity  of  time.  The  palaces,  tem- 
ples, and  sculptured  galleries  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  buried  beneath 
their  own  ruins,  and  those  of  the  superstructures  of  many  succeeding 
dynasties  in  Koiyunjik  alone,  cover  in  extent  of  surface  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  of  which  a  small  portion  only  has  been 
thoroughly  examined.' 

Nebbi  Ydnus,  the  other  artificial  tumulus  within  the  enceinte  of 
Nineveh,  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  bat  more  precipitous  and  abrupt  than  Koiyunjik,  especially  on  its 
western  face,  which  originally  joined  the  wall  of  the  city,  though  now 

*  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  daily  thns  employed  in  a  most  inclement  season: 
book  in  hand,  sometimes  seated  in  a  swamp,  sometimes  protected  only  by  an 
umbrella  from  the  torrents  conning  down  from  above,  he  perseyered  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  copies  of  all  the  legible  tablets  uncovered  within  the  mounds  both  of 
Nineyeh  and  Nimrtld.  It  was  ladicrons  and  interesting  indeed,  to  witness  the 
shifts  he  was  occasionally  put  to  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  light  upon  a  defaced  and 
uncertain  character  of  the  inscriptions.  His  activity  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  study  in  every  situation,  is  certainly  deserving  of  the 
success  which  the  public  and  his  numerous  frisnds  most  cordially  wish  him. 

'  We  insert  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  that  Koi^-unjik  contains  about 
14,500,000  tons  of  earth,  and  iu  neighbour,  Nebbi  Ylinus,  ^500,000.  On  the 
supposition,  therefore,  of  1000  men  being  able  to  excavate  and  remove  120,000 
ton^  of  earth  annually,  these  artificial  eminences  would  require  respectively  about 
120  years  and  54  years  for  their  completion  by  this  number  of  people.  In  their 
construction,  women  as  well  as  men  were  employed  by  the  despots  of  the  day. 
This  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  deciphered  by  Colonel  Eawlinson. 
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separated  from  it  by  roads  on  the  north  and  south.  A  deep  ravine 
divides  the  surface,  which  is  generally  flat,  into  two  portions ;  the  east 
one  being  used  as  a  cemetery,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  western  and  larger  portion ;  on  the  north  edge  of 
which  is  a  conspicuous  white  building,  traditionally  covering  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah. ^  The  site,  therefore,  in  Mahome- 
dan  eyes,  is  a  sacred  one,  and  hence  the  erection  of  the  village  adjoin- 
ing, chiefly  inhabited  by  Kurds,  who  are  muleteers  and  cultivators  of 
the  flats  around.  As  a  necropolis  it  is  also  a  favourite  spot,  from  its 
propinquity  to  the  shrine ;  and  the  base  of  the  mound  is  therefore 
thickly  studded  over  with  the  last  emblems  accorded  to  humanity — 
the  head  and  foot-stone  that  connect  him  with  his  mother  earth.  This 
it  is  that  renders  excavation  of  the  tumulus  so  difficult ;  but  no  one 
who  passes  can  doubt  but  it  conceals,  like  its  neighbour  Koiyunjik,  a 
stately  edifice  of  an  Assyrian  age,'  and  likely,  from  the  sanctity 
attached  to  it  at  the  present  day,  to  have  been  a  much-revered  spot,^ 
even  in  the  early  times  we  are  considering ;  for,  singularly  enough, 
the  later  sects — even  prejudiced  Mahomedans — are  not  exempt  from  a 
certain  credulity  and  veneration  always  attaching  to  mysterious  per- 
sonages, and  to  spots^  traditionally  invested  with  interest,  as  the  thea- 
tres of  their  pilgrimage  and  operations. 

>  The  Christians  deny  that  Jonah  died  in  Kineveh,  but  acknowledge  that  a 
Christian  church  occupied  the  pUce  of  the  present  Mahomedan  mosque  and  tomb, 
said  to  hare  been  built  over  the  former  on  the  Mahomedan  occupation.  See  Rich, 
ii,  32,  in  a  foot  note. 

'  Since  this  was  penned,  the  Pacha  of  Mosul  has  opened  the  mound  hy  the  aid 
of  convicts  employed  for  the  purpose.  Two  splendid  bulls,  much  defaced,  and  some 
chambers  formed  of  slabs  bearing  the  Cuneiform  legend,  were  exposed  on  my  last 
visit  in  April  of  this  year.  The  bulls  are  about  nineteen  feet  high,  contiguous  to  the 
so-called  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  if  anything,  below  the  foundation  of  the  edifice. 

'  If  Kinus  really  had  a  sepulchre  in  Nineveh,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this 
tomb  of  Nebbi  Yiinus  as  the  mausoleum  honoured  with  the  title  of  '^  Busts  Nini** 
by  Ovid  and  by  other  writers,  who,  more  or  less  conflicting  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  burial,  make  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Tarsus  to  Babylon,  the  scene 
of  it.  We  diall  allude  to  the  subject  again  in  the  paper  on  Nimriid,  the  great 
pyramid  of  which  being  supposed  by  some  to  represent  the  real  tomb. 

^  On  the  outskirts  of  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  side  to  Nineveh,  we  have  the 
recognized  grave  of  Seth,  the  third  son  of  Adam.  The  tomb  is  much  revered  by 
both  Christians  and  Mahomedans  of  the  district  Nebbi  Allah  Shyth,  **  Seth,  the 
prophet  of  God,**  is  the  usual  name  and  title  uttered  in  speaking  of  him ;  but  are 
we  to  credit  the  tale  of  his  burial  here,  or  does  the  site  mark  the  last  resting-place 
of  a  pagan  personage  of  a  subsequent  age  and  less  direct  lineage  from  the  original 
Adam  of  our  race  ?  Considering  the  extraordinary  monuments  of  Assyria  but 
lately  revealed  to  us,  we  might  indeed  be  justified  in  the  expectation  of  meeting 
still  older  records  on  this  soil ;  for  Nhius,  in  archaic  relation  to  antediluvian  Seth, 
ia  but  as  a  youngster  of  the  human  race.    See  map,  Sheet  ili. 

VOL.  XV.  2  A 
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The  peaked  cone,  snnnoiinting  the  cupola  of  Nebbi  YAtmSy  oui  b« 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  and,  8ta<3coed  white,  it  glittets  In  the 
landscape  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  Nineveh.  Its  peak  was 
ascertained  as  1 36  feet  aboye  the  jnnction  of  the  Khosr  with  the  Ti^tS, 
though  the  mound  itself  is  believed  to  be  of  less  elevntion  than  Koi- 
yunjik.  Accuracy  in  this  respect,  surmounted  as  the  iiiound  is  with 
houses,  could  not  be  expected,  and,  unfortunately,  the  constant  nuns 
we  experienced  so  relaxed  the  cobwebs  fitted  horizontally  in  the  tel<^ 
scopes  of  our  theodolites,  that  angles  of  elevation  could  not  be  relied 
on ;  though  those  given  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  above  eminences  exhibit  the  only  vestiges  that  ftre  in  uiy  way 
remarkable  within  the  area  of  Nineveh.  There  are,  however,  some 
low  mounds  of  debris  accumulated  north-west  of  Koiyunjik,  which 
point  out  the  situations  of  buildings ;  and,  on  the  rising  grounds  to  thd 
east,  here  and  there,  may  be  traced  the  alignments  of  others  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  ofler  nothing  of  interest,  and  w^ 
agree  in  the  opinion  given  by  other  travellers,  that  the  enclosure  never 
contained  any  vast  connected  pile  of  buildings,  like  our  modern  cities, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  spaces  of  garden,  and  occasionally  plots 
of  open  ground  spread  over  with  tents,  as  may  be  seen  at  present  within 
the  enceinte  of  Baghddd.  Under  whatever  dynasty,  indeed,  Assyria 
is  viewed,  we  must  always  attach  to  its  people  inclinations  favourable 
to  nomadic  life,  consistent  indeed  with  the  aspect  of  the  oonhtry^  find 
their  great  origin  as  pastoral  races.  The  love  of  Wandering,  moreover, 
must,  as  now,  have  made  these  families  difficult  of  control ;  &nd  hence, 
doubtless,  the  policy  of  fencing  them  around  with  fixed  abodes  soon 
became  apparent  to  those  who,  phrenologioally  speaking,  possessed 
the  organs  of  government  and  power.  We  believe,  indeed,  thai  th0 
disposition  in  the  people  to  stray  had  originally  as  much  to  do  with  thd 
construction  of  the  enclosure  before  us  as  considerations  of  defence  had : 
in  the  meantime  we  are  deviating  from  our  own  path  in  the  topography 
of  NincTeh,  which  we  resume  with  a  short  account  of  a  spring  in  tfa* 
centml  ditch^  No.  13  of  the  map. 

This  pool,  at  the  present  tiraG  known  by  the  Turkish  name 
Demlamdjeh,^  is  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  west  bank  of  the  excavated 
channel.  It  appears  to  oose  from  a  stratum  of  limestone  just  diowing 
below  the  superimposed  conglomerate  of  the  bank;  and  whether  it 
has  wept  on  unnoticed  since  the  h\\  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  or 
not,  we  leave  others  to  determine.     Tradition  has,  however,  intested 

^  <^L«X«J  eormptimi  of  DemlamUkeh,  a  term  applied  to  a  water  oosio^ 
drop  by  drop.    It  is  Turkish. 
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il6  mit^,  which  are  pure  and  wholesome,  with  reitiedial  properties  iA 
rarious  diseases,  that  hare,  doubtless,  in  this  singular  country,  beeft 
banded  down  from  a^^  to  age;  and  the  grotto  before  it,  supported  by 
its  humble  pillars  and  neatlj  executed  arch  of  a  venerable  appearance, 
clothe  it  also  with  the  honours  of  age,  eren  did  not  the  singular 
eutio^  of  iintiqnity,'  that  of  driving  nails  in  the  orerices  of  the  stone% 
remain  to  our  view  at  the  present  day:  ^as  a  nail  stioketli  fast 
between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,"  is  here  indeed  literally  witnessed; 
for  we  have  large  nails,  driven  in  to  their  heads,  filling  the  crevioM 
of  every  seam.  Were  the  practice  a  modern  one,  as  suggested  by 
Rich,*  nails  of  every  period  would  be  found  embedded  in  the  masonry^ 
expressive  (jf  the  benefits  derived  from  the  virtues  of  the  water,  for 
Rich  regards  them  as  sacred  relics;  but  why  the  presiding  nymph 
should  be  wooed  by  the  hammer  and  the  votive  ofibring  of  a  nail,  as 
he  supposes,  we  have  yet  to  learn.'  We  incline,  therefore,  to  the 
belief  that  the  arched  masonry  of  the  period  was  so  far  defeetire  in 
the  science  of  keying  that  the  processs  of  studding  with  iron  nails  was 
necessary  to  the  firm  union  of  the  blocks  in  the  formation  of  the  arch : 
otherwise  the  nails  would  be  found  in  eonspicuous  eretioes  oulyi  and 
not,  as  they  are,  wedged  around  the  entity  seam. 

The  little  fount  of  Demlamajeh  has,  however,  other  btl^aetioas  fdr 
the  English  traveller,  nor  can  he  read  a  name  carved  im  the  grotto 
there  without  sjrmpa^y  and  regret;  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  lady 
so  feelingly  mentioned  in  the  delightful  pages  of  ''Kurdistan  and 
Nineteh,"  and  regret  that  Claudius  tlich,  who,  with  a  true  antiquarian 
eye,  Mi  critically  etamiiied  and  ably  wrote  upon  both  Nineveh  knd 
Babylon,  should  not  himself  have  been  spared  to  witness  the  results  of 
his  foresight,  achieved  by  Layard  a  few  yeiirs  hiter  only.  For  the 
first  detailed  notices  of  tfa^se  places  we  arti  certainly  indebted  to  that 
eminent  man,  who,  ka  a  traveller,  treated  all  subjects,  whether 
geography,  history,  or  antiquities,  with  an  ihherent  skill  that  cannot 
fail  of  being  appreciated  by  those  who  follow  bis  foot-prints  on  the 
same  soil.  Nothing,  indeed^  iti  wanting  in  his  descriptionsi  though 
he  was  but  a  passfer-by ;  and  fot  labour  in  detail,  where  he  had  op* 
portunities  of  survey,  he  eannot  be  surpassed.     Like  the  geologist, 

*  BedesiiSlleM  txtli.  S. 

>  JMftktd  regauls  the  arA  «S  the  irerk  ef  a  Greek  «r  Umam  age^  We  tklak 
otherwise,  from  (he  pMvaiUiig  pmetiee  notieed  in  BedesiaiticmSi  irMok  wmM^  we 
ptSimiie,  refer  it  te  a  stili  eartier  petio4 

'  Rich,  in  his  "  Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,*"  deens  tkese  entPleias  eit^reashe  Of  * 
registered  ww  in  ^m  eveat  ef  Miotery  ft<n  tManm^YtA,  ilL»,  page  84. 

2  A  2 
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indeed,  wbo  predicts  the  existence  of  precioas  metals  from  observa- 
tions of  the  soils,  Rich^  thirty  years  ago^  presaged  the  existence 
of  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  mines  from  whence  they  have  been 
exhamed.^ 

The  prejadices  of  the  Osmanli  had,  however^  not  then  relaxed,  or, 
from  Rich*s  well  known  liberality  and  zeal,  pur  museums  would  have 
been  stored  with  Assjrrian  relics  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  At  that  time  all  that  we  knew  of  either  Nimriid  or  Nineveh 
was  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Rich,  whose  survey,  engraved  in  the 
volumes  edited  by  his  widow,  will  be  found  as  correct  as  the  most 
diligent  enthusiast  can  desire;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  renewed 
inquiry  into  Assyrian  subjects,  the  present  survey  we  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  public  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  its 
value  chiefly  consists  in  corroborating  the  fidelity  of  his  positions; 
and  otherwise,  though  quite  unnecessary,  stamping  his  narrative  with 
the  broad  seal  of  truth.  He  was  the  first  real  labourer  in  Assyrian 
fields. 

Before  concluding  we  may  be  permitted  a  few  words  on  the 
identity  of  the  ruins  we  have  so  often  traversed,  and  have  attempted 
to  delineate  as  they  exist ''  in  situ,"  opposite  to  Mosul,  at  the  present 
time ;  for  it  appears  to  us  that  Layard,  in  remarking,  "  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  examination  of  all  the  known  ruins  of  Assyria  farther 
identifies  Nimrud  with  Nineveh,  and  that  the  former  represents  the 
original  site  of  the  city  "  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  245,  246,  of  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains),  is  in  error.  That  the  former  was  endowed  with  the  name* 
as  a  part  of  the  district  of  Nineveh,  or  as  the  capital  of  a  subsequent 
date,  we  will  not  deny;  but  that  it  was  " par  excellence"  the  capital 
of  Assyria  from  the  earliest  times  we  cannot  subscribe  to.  In  the 
disquisition  upon  giving  a  new  locality  for  the  capital  of  Nineveh  in 
f&vour  of  Nimriid,  the  eminent  explorer  and  writer  on  Assyria  haa 
called  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  ruins  intermediate  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Zab,  to  aid  in  swelling  the  confined  area  of  the  latter 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  metropolis !  The  same  argument '  that 
has  been  adopted  for  Nimrud  in  the  same  sense  is  surely  applicable 
also   to  the  larger  quadrangle  around    Koiyunjik,   which,   besides 

^  We  infer  this  from  his  rough  notes  and  from  his  fragments,  Cuneiform  ind 
other  carefully  preserved  relics,  though  he  nowhere  directly  asserts  their  exist- 
ence. His  journals  are,  indeed,  only  the  results  of  observationB,  not  of  reflection, 
his  death  preventing  his  opinions  being  embodied  with  the  former. 

*  We  shall  endeaToor  to  explain  this  farther  when  considering  the  positlcm  of 
Nimrfid  in  the  paper  accompanying  its  plan. 

'  Itinerary  and  inferred  census  of  popuhition  from  the  pages  of  Jonah. 
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traditioDally  bearing  the  actual  name  of  Nineveh*  (Ninaa)  for  ages, 
18  capable  of  containing  all  the  Assyrian  vestiges  yet  found  at 
Nimriid  and  its  locality.  The  broad  walls  and  noble  water  defences 
of  the  former  appear  to  us,  indeed,  of  more  importance  in  a  categorical 
inquiry  of  this  nature,  than  all  the  historical  accounts  published  of  the 
capital  since  the  flood.'  These  are  more  or  less  vague  and  conflicting, 
and  mislead  instead  of  instruct.  They  should^  therefore,  one  and  all 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  ocular  evidence,  where,  as  in  this  instance,  we 
have  it  j  even  if,  from  the  earliest  times,  arbitrary  opinion,  founded  on 
tradition,  had  not  decided  in  fixing  the  Nineveh  of  the  world.  In 
opposition,  therefore,  to  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,'  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,* 
we  must  be  allowed  to  retain  the  capital  where  it  is  self-evident  its 
founder  established  it.  We  cannot  consent,  indeed,  to  sell  its  birth- 
right for  the  mess  oi flummery  the  former*  two  have  presented  us  with, 
though  even  at  the  present  day  the  Tigris  is  confounded  with  the 
Euphrates  by  half  the  population  of  the  district.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Anabasb,  though  he  mentions  not  the  name  of  Nineveh,  makes  tlie 
city  in  ruins  opposite  Mespila  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

1  The  charaetera  >-^TT    &r     ^r'   Yi  represent  the  name  in  the  Cuneiform 

writings  of  Assyria,  eqairalent  to  the  Hebrew,  *^?^?  The  Septuagint  writes 
the  name  NivcvV,  Ncvevi;,  and  the  ordinary  Greek  writings  NiVoc,  as  the  form, 
while  in  Latin  it  is  denominated  Ninus.  See  Kitto,  under  Nineveh;  and  Colonel 
Rawlinson  snpplies  ^^^^    ^^^    ^Wf  as  the  monogram  for  the  city. 

'  The  Khter  boundary,  as  the  most  acoeadble  point,  would  require  the  balk  of 
the  population  for  its  defence.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  subject  when  con- 
sidering the  position  of  Nimrfid  in  the  next  paper. 

3  These  authors  pkMse  it  on  the  Euphrates,  an  egregious  but  common  enough 
error,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out. 

*  Nimrtid  is  evidently  defined  as  the  Nineveh  of  these  geographers,  and  at  the 
period  they  wrote  it  doubtless  held  the  title,  according  to  Enstem  usage,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  capital.  Strabo's  identifying  the  region  as  Caiachene  is 
conclusive,  however,  we  thmk,  of  Nimrtid's  not  holding  the  original  title  of 
Nineveh,  for  it  has  been  recognised  by  Colonel  Rswlinson  as  the  Kalkhu  of  the 
Cuneiform  writings,  and  the  Calah  of  Genesis  x.  As  such,  it  was  doubtless  the 
principal  city  of  CaUchene,  the  name  of  the  district  in  Strabo*s  time,  and,  from 
being  the  last  inhabited,  known  also  as  the  representative  of  the  original  Atur  or 
Nineveh,  its  contemporary  city  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy  there. 

»  If  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Joseph  Scaliger  are  correct  in 
their  esUmate  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  his  fragments  should  cease 
to  be  quoted  as  authority  for  anything.  We  believe  the  statements  of  tlie  hitter 
geographers,  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  to  apply  exclusively  to  Nimrtid  while  it  held 
rank  as  the  capital  of  a  hiter  age»  We  shall  consider  the  subject  again  in  the 
description  of  Nimrtid, 
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Itfedes;  i^t  least,  we  presume  so,  from  its  extent  iu  oomp^^spi^  with 
the  neighbouring  liarissa,  which  can  be  no  other  than  Nim?ti<i|  ^d 
the  fiaet  of  its  reqoi^ng  the  special  interposition  of  the  go4s  for  ill 
oaptnre  by  the  enemy.  Xenophon,  indeed,  is  nowhere  so  las^  as  any 
of  the  other  i^ncient  writers  Uiat  have  been  qnotedi  and  in  geogra- 
phical details  be  far  excels  them  in  perspicuity  and  acutenos^.  In  the 
region  we  are  considering,  every  foot  of  his  masterly  retreat  ie 
i^parent,  and  if  aught  were  wanting,  either  in  distances  or  deeoriptioui 
to  reoognixe  the  w|iereabout8  of  the  Oreelcs  at  the  time  of  pa§sif^  the 
Qreat  Castle  and  city  of  the  Medes,  we  have  the  very  ninne  of 
Mespila,  by  a  simple  transition  of  Oriental  orthographyi  rendered  in 
the  modem  one  of  Mosul.^ 

I^astly,  we  bav^  the  toipb  of  Jonah  erected  on  one  of  the  princip^ 
mounds  within  the  area  of  the  city,  bearing  to  this  day  the  name  of 
the  capital  to  whioa  bis  mission  was  especially  ordained.  Though  fcie 
reputed  death  and  burif^l  here  may  not  obtain  saQoient  credit  to 
warrant  its  positive  identity  a«  Nineveh,  still  the  name  of  Jonah 
itself  in  connexion  at  all  with  the  d^olate  site  before  us,  brought 
down  from  age  to  age  in  a  country  where  habits,  customs,  and 
traditions  are  proverbially  as  unchangeable  as  the  sun  above,  stamps 
it  with  a  reputation  that  might  otheririse  be  questionable.  The  name, 
however,  has  doubtless  been  applied  to  other  ruins  occiipying 
contiguous  positions,  and,  ifldeed,  as  wo  have  said  before,  we  consider 
the  territory  included  between  the  Tigris  i^nd  the  Zdb,  south  of  the 
Kh6sr,  as  eomprehended  in  the  proper  name.'  The  positions  of 
Selamiy^h  and  Nimrdd,  as  being  inhabited  to  a  later  date,  would 
vetain  the  name  after  the  abandonment  of  the  capital,'  an4  in  this 

1  Mespila,  or  M«r.irvXafy  <' central  gatM,*'  &c.,  named,  we  presume,  by  the 
Greeks  from  being  midway  between  the  Persian  Qulf,  the  fiiuipe,  ihe  Mediter- 
ntfiean,  and  (he  Caspian  Seas.  The  tenq,  after  Alexander's  ooQ(|ue8t,  soon 
became  cooTerted  into  MuspU  and  MusvU,  to  be  further  oorrupted  into  the 

Arabicised  Mosul,  alter  the  Mahomedan  conqueet.  i\^f^  signifiet  '^ jeiaing  or 
connecting,"  and  is  equally  applicable  to  a  spot  from  whenoe  emaaated  the 
direrging  caravan  roates  that  led  to  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Ryrta,  and  Northern 
Asia  Minor,  in  early  times  as  in  the  present  day,  when  we  see  it  as  the  central 
mart  which  connects  the  traders  of  thd  surronnding  countries  in  one  common 
pursuit. 

^  In  the  same  way  as  London  and  its  environs  are  included  under  the  same 
general  term  of  London,  when  not  necessary  to  particularize  a  single  locality ;  but  if 
we  speak  of  the  city  of  London,  the  words  must  be  held  as  significative  of  the 
city's  limits  alone. 

'  Many  instances  of  this  may  be  quoted;  Seleucia  retained  tiie  name  Babylon 
long  after  the  original  Babylon  was  destroyed,  and  Baghdad,  even  at  the  present 
time,  is  named  sometimes  after  the  original  Babel ;  at  least,  the  episeopal  chair  of 
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w«y  Y41((iiy  md  other  Arab  geographers  not  oyer-oritioal  in  inqoiry^ 
bacMPCi  posaewed  pf  thoir  knowledge  of  Assyrian  sites^  that  is,  by  the 
siippla  traditions  of  a  n^w  people.  These  have  dwindled  to  mere 
vilbges  since  the  Arab  geographers  passed  from  the  scene,  and  hence 
the  ni^e  of  Nineveh  or  Ninua  again  attaching  to  its  primitive 
position  in  proximity  to  Mosul,  which  place  in  the  present  day  even 
affords  the  pi^ronymic  of  MosuUwl,  not  only  to  its  own  inhabitants 
hut  to  those  of  the  villages  at  a  considerable  distance  around;  the 
oonntry  north  of  the  Zdb  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  title  of  Ardh 
Mospl^  in  much  the  same  way  as  may  be  supposed  the  capital, 
Ninevehi  gave  its  name  to  the  identical  district  in  olden  time.  The 
eiptent  of  the  Nineyeh  of  ^onah|  its  population,  and  much  cattle,  need 
qoty  therefore,  alarm  the  greatest  sceptic,  though  we  must  confess  the 
dimensions  given  to  the  city  by  Piodoms  Siculus,^  to  be  as 
irreflooeilahle  with  truth  as  the  most  determined  Munchausen  of 
ancient  ot  moderq  times  could  desire.  Wo  are,  however,  more 
inclined  to  attribute  error  to  the  stadia  of  his  manuscript  than 
onlpabiliiy'  to  himself  or  h^  informant,  particularly  as  he  gives  a 
Qsnect  distoooe  of  seventy  furlongs  or  stadia,  when  describing  the 
4igbt  of  the  rebels,  as  the  interval  between  the  mountains  and  the 
capital  pf  Ninevehi  ft  few  p^es  further  on,^ 

We  BOW  close  this  paper,  with  hope  it  may  in  some  measure 
oUuddate  the  map,  on  which  every  care  has  been  bestowed  to  render 
it  descriptive  of  the  interesting  spot.  Our  observations  extend  to 
NinoT^  alone,  as  all  confiected  with  the  modem  MosuP   wii)  be 

the  Bishops  of  Bahylon,  after  Selcacia  was  rained,  took  root  in  Baghdad,  and  still 
stands,  though  in  a  tottering  and  dineputable  state,  as  the  seal  of  a  bishop  bear- 
ing the  tide  of  Babylon.  Selensia,  too,  gave  its  name  to  other  plaeet  after  it  was 
abandoned,  and  of  Esl^i  BsghdiUls,  or  "  Old  Baghdads,**  we  bare  a  goodly  assort^ 
ipent,  though  in  these  caaes  the  nsme  of  Baghdad  has  returned  to  the  original 
site;  the  '^Old  Baghdads**  being  ruins  of  more  modem  petitions,  founded  by 
caprice,  or  necessity,  and  again  deserted  for  the  original  city.  The  modem 
Basreh  too  stands  on  the  site  of  Abileh,  which  name  is  lost  and  repUced  by  that 
of  the  «ity  of  Siadfaad,  now  ssto  in  ruins  five  miles  west  of  the  modem  Basreh, 
bearing  with  the  ignorant  the  name  of  Jami  AU  only,  that  of  part  of  a  mosque, 
the  single  pile  left  erect  there. 

Instead  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  the  eirenit  of  the  walla  is  but  one- 
«gbtli)  or  sU^ty  stadifu 

>  Onrnpsfs  B09IE,  diap.  i.,  101,  with  page  131  of  the  same  book  and  chapter, 
in  tba  Bogti^  ttanlaUon  of  Booth. 

*  With  raspeet  to  it  wp  quote  the  apt  words  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  in 
Pnnebas,  p.  1367  of  the  ^od  vol.  After  speaking  of  Kineveh,  he  a^ds :  "  within 
tna  English  mile  of  it  Is  1^  plsce  called  Mosul,  a  small  thing,  rather  to  be  a 
nOaiMS  of  the  other's  nrifhtipssf^  u4  Ood*s  judgement,  than  of  finy  Ug^^o^  of 
magnifioenoe  in  itselfe.*' 
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safficiently  explicit  in  tbo  map  itself,  and  any  oommeDta  we  bare 
indalged  in  not  bearing  on  the  sabject  we  bare  undertaken,  it  is 
hoped  will  be  received  as  inserted  only,  to  relieve  the  tedinm  of 
geographical  detail.  We  have,  bowever,  to  remark  that  the  whole 
coantry  contained  in  the  plan  is  under  cultivation,  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  and  the  eminences  of  Koiyunjik 
and  Nebi  Yun(is,  wherever  the  plough  can  furrow  uninterrupted  by 
the  artificial  obstructions  of  the  ancient  works.  These  fields  and 
furrows  have  been  excluded  from  the  plan  to  render  objects  more 
distinct;  but  the  reader  himself  can  reflect  how  much  the  little 
implement  of  husbandry,  in  the  action  of  centuries,  has  had  to 
perform  in  reducing  man*s  works  to  their  present  height,  and  what 
remains  for  it  to  'effect  ere  the  crumbled  walls  be  swept  to  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  plain,  which,  to  the  west,  between  it  and  the 
Tigris,  is  mostly  of  comparatively  recent  sedimentary  formations, 
added  to  annually  by  the  detritus  of  structures  worn  down  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  rain  and  the  plough.  That  the  walls  which,  after 
so  great  an  interval  of  time,  show  such  remnants,  must  have  been 
originally  of  ample  dimensions  and  strength,  we  cannot  doubt,  even 
if  historical  records  were  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  these  relate,  that 
four  hundred  thousand  men  were  thrice  defeated  before  the  city  was 
laid  siege  to ;  and  then,  to  effect  its  capture,  after  an  investment  of 
two  years,  the  rivers,  at  the  interposition  of  the  Gods,  brought  about 
what  man  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  achieve.^ 

To  reconcile  this  part  of  the  account,  however,  with  modem 
appearances,  we  have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  unusual  flood 
in  the  Tigris,  with  the  dykes  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  an 
extraordinary  downfall  of  rain  swelling  the  Kh6sr  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  break  down  its  triple  dams  at  No.  27,  near  the  east  and 
principal  wall.  The  prophecy  that  "  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken 
by  force  till  the  river  became  the  city's  enemy,"  would  be  easily 
fulfilled  by  their  destruction,  and  the  panic-stricken  king,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  oracle  had  been  accomplished,  must  have  at  once 
abandoned  his  empire  and  his  life.     ''  Their  memorial  had  perished 

^  Diodoms  Sicnlus,  book  ii.,  chap.  2,  makes  the  Eaphrmies  the  destroyer  of  the 
eity.  This  is  a  confusion  of  names  which  we  have  endeavoiired  to  point  out  as 
till  common  enough  in  the  country.  After  great  reflection  in  oomiection  with 
the  sorfaoe  levels  of  the  locality,  we,  however,  conelade  the  Khder,  and  not 
the  Tigris,  to  have  been  chiefly  instramental  in  its  ruin,  the  more  so  as  the 
walls  contignoos  to  the  Tigris  are  in  all  respects,  as  regards  the  admission  of 
the  river  within  them,  as  perfect  ns  ever  they  were*  There  is  indeed,  no  trace 
of  a  rupture  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  stream. 
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witb  themy**  indeed^  had  not  the  literary  acumen  of  Rawlinson  been  at 
hand  to  develop  the  wonderful  discoyeries  of  Layard.  To  the  former, 
in  anticipation  of  the  approval  of  Government,  we  have  inscribed  the 
map  of  Nineveh.^  Though  but  a  small  tribute,  it  is  one  of  admiration 
for  the  physical  and  mental  energy  which,  in  the  fields  of  Cuneiform 
and  geographical  inquiry,  he  has  perseveringly  displayed,  and  which 
we  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  for  many  years  past. 

Nimrud  and  its  topography  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  to 
accompany  Sheet  II.  of  our  maps.  The  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
would  not  admit  of  separate  plans  being  made  of  the  excavations  at 
either  place.  The  excellent  work  of  Layard,  however,  supplies  all 
deficiencies  on  this  and  every  other  subject  that  may  be  required  for 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria. 


TopooRApmr  op  NimrOd, 
Illustrative  of  Sheet  2nd  ofilie  Vestiges  of  Assyria. 

Though  we  have  for  consistency's  sake  lent  our  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  capital  of  Assyria  on  the  spot  it  has  so  long  occupied, 
and  have  objected  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  grounds  on  which 
Layard  has  essayed  to  transfer  the  dignities  of  the  metropolis  to  this 
place,  we  quite  concur  in  his  general  observations  respecting  Nimrud, 
which,  geographically  considered,  it  is  presumed  held  the  second 
rank  among  Assyrian  cities,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  attained  a 
greater  importance  after  the  destruction  of  the  original  Nineveh ;  the 
position  and  religious  character  of  its  edifices  rendering  it,  we  infer,  a 
&vourite  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria.  In  Eastern  wars,  too, 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  from  the  earliest  times  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  incentive  to  conquest;  and,  razed  as  the  original 
Nineveh  is  stated  to  have  been  on  its  overthrow  by  the  Medes,  the 
remnant  of  its  people  would,  after  the  excitement  had  passed  away, 
naturaUy  congregate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  edifices,  and 
around  their  altars  endeavour  to  erect  again  a  shelter  for  their  wives 
and  children,  before  settling  down  in  their  turn  as  a  subjugated  but 
protected  race. 

In  the  plenitude  of  power,  and,  indeed,  while  advancing  towards 
that  state,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  other 
nations  ambitious  of  conquest,  would  first  of  all  secure  themselves 
from  foreign  invasion ;  additional  grounds  for  placing  the  capital  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kh6sr  are  thus  famished,  as,  protected  as  the 
>  Sheet  1st  of  the  Vestiges  of  Asqrruu 
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territoi7  oUierwisQ  is  by  iho  Tigrisi  by  the  Zih,  apd  by  t|ie  UUy 
rfmge  qi  Makliib  defended  again  by  the  Gome}  or  &bi«ir-Sii,  ihe 
QQf^b-W^^ni  boundary,  skirted  only  by  the  small  nvulet,  is  by  fat 
tbe  weajcest  point.  Common  prudence  alone  woald,  therefor  dictate 
tbp  iieoessity  of  establishing  the  bu)k  of  the  population  on  the  most 
aocessible  position.  Hence  the  situatiofi  of  Kborsabdd  at  one 
extremity  of  the  line,  and  Nineveh^  the  capital  of  the  oountcy,  pro- 
tected also  by  the  Tigris^  at  the  other.  These,  connected  by  a  series 
of  ppsts  at  dams  sitqated  at  intervals  Moog  the  Khdsr^s  eouiee,  in 
relation  with  the  poble  w^r-defenoes  of  tbo  metrc^lis,  by  keeping 
the  Kh6sr  at  a  high  eleyation,  must  have  answore4  adn^rably  as  a 
bulwark  against  approach  from  the  assailable  quiM^r ;  mid,  fpr  these 
reasons  also  we  must  regard  the  locality  of  ]^imrdd  as  peouliarty 
adapted  to  the  sitaation  of  a  prorincial  town  in  which  might  be 
established  the  cherished  emblems  of  religion,  the  temples  necessary 
to  them,  and  the  palaces  essential  to  either  the  magnificence  or 
recreations  of  the  Assyrian  kings;  for  protected  by  contiguous  rapid 
streams,  but  a  small  force  was  needed  to  watch  oyer  the  security  of 
the  position  where  tranquillity  invited  to  the  observances  of  the  (kith, 
as  well  as  to  the  enjoyments  incidental  to  existence  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  condition  of  society. 

That  Nimrdd,  as  the  representative  of  Nineveh,  remained 
inhabited  to  the  last  as  the  protected  asylum  of  its  scattered  pe<^le 
there  can,  perhaps,  be  little  doubt,  for  the  broad  face  of  the  conntiy 
speaks  of  its  abandonment  by  the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  its  foundation]  and  the  excavated  canal  brought  with  sudi 
diligence  and  ingenuity  from  the  distant  Zih,  supplies  a  oonjectiifal 
page  in  its  history  which,  affirmative  of  its  sanctity  as  a  cherished 
position,  points  to  its  occupation  as  a  city  so  long  as  the  tunnel  and 
canal  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Zdb  remained  open  and  intact;  and,  a« 
was  the  custom  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  it  doubtless 
bore  also  the  name  of  its  great  archetype,  Nineveh,  We  may  date  Its 
decline  and  final  desertion  from  the  time  the  ^rmer  was  severed  from 
the  aqueduct  by  an  encroachment  of  the  river.  When  this  event 
happened  we  cannot  ascertain,  for  history  is  silent;  but  identified  as 
Nimrud  is  with  the  Larissa^  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  we  learn  that  It 
was  deserted  at  least  twenty-two  centuries  back,  and,  perhi^,  for  a 
considerable  period  previous  to  his  passage  through  the  ooantry. 
The  account  he  gives  of  its  capture  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  has 
reference  doubtless  to  its  degradation  on  the  fidl  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy.     The  recital  shows,  however,  that  the  current  of  events 

I  Book  III. 
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qonneetod  with  ib^sa  interestiug  ruins  had  pot  then  sta^ated  in  the 
d^jrk  abyss  of  time. 

Notwitbst^ding  the  additional  piaterials  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  recent  discoveries,  we  must  ever  remain  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  conjecture  for  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Assyrian  sites. 
£yen  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  records,  after 
years  of  learned  and  patient  investigation  by  RawUnspn  and  others, 
we  niay  pot  be  nearer  the  truth  in  this  respect,  for  the  tablets  appear 
in  be  records  more  of   indiyidual    prowess  than  of  historical  or 
geographical  detail,  though  among  them  there  are  legends  of  grei^t 
value,  doubtless,  to    both   sciei^ces.      In    considering   the  relative 
antiquity  of  several  pities  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  original 
l^ingdom  like  Assyria  genealogical  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  surest 
guide  for  the  attainment  of  correct  results.     These,  however,  can  oqly 
be  r^arded  ^b  approximate  landmarks  to  the  key  of  inquiry,  not  as 
th^  "open,  sesame"  pf  truth  itself;  for  after  all  tliey  may  serve  o|ily 
to  repognize  the  restorer  of   a   palace,  or  perhi^  the  ingeniops 
decorator  of  an  apartment  that  ei^isted  before,  perhaps,  without  f^the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament,"  even  previous,  indeed,  to  the  invention  of 
letters  or  of  sculpture,     Certainly  the  elaborate  execution  displayed 
%i  primr(id  in  the  construction  and  fittings?  of  tha  galleries  and  w^? 
mpnts,  in  the  ^nished  detail  of  eostume  and  armS}  and  in  the  ciM^viug 
of  its  many-lined  slabs  pf  masonry,  ^U  point  to  an  er^  of  r^finementr 
bptk  iji  art  t^nd  science,  fhi^t  pould  not  have  pertained  to  the  dawn  of 
Assyrian  existence,  but  must  have  been  the  cre^^tions  of  long  study, 
fpnnded  on  system,  during  years  of  prosperity  and  repose.^    The 
surest  test  pf  antiquity  must  be  sought  for,  therefore,  in  the  earlier 
hieratic  forms  of  sculpture,  which  we  believe  can  be  traced  in  the 
coarse  stone  and  colossal  bnlls^  of  l^oiyunjik  and  Khorsab^d,  perhaps 
covering  still  ruder  forms  of  ^  more  primitive  type,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  creations  of  a  subsequent  period,  when  higher  art  prevailed, 
f  re  found  displacing  t)ie  wor]cs  of  a  past  generation. 

From  all  we  saw,  indeed,  in  our  hasty  survey  of  the  Nimriid 
palaces,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  last  monuments  of 
Assyrian  skill  when  she  had  reached  her  zenith  of  prosperity,  and  her 
people  the  acme  of  comprehensiveness,  ae  nmntal  endowments  were 

*  Lajrard  notices  of  one  of  his  early  discoveries  that  it  surpasses  those  of 
KhonabicL^-See  ^^Ninov^  and  (ts  Remains,**  VoL  I.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  41 ;  and 
Sgain  in  pago  9$  he  ad^  of  othen,  *^  al^UHigh  Ibe  relief  was  lower  yet  ths  ontlina 
waiW  perfaapm  moie  eareful  and  true  than  those  of  Khorsabad,*'  and  thif 
Mnfipim  is  appafaatljr  chayaotaristip  ef  the  earlisst  palatial  sculptorss  of 
KiiiiHid:ia»9s«s#4 

'  Some  of  thA  bear  only  a  few  letters  «r  a  name  Ua  m  iossiription. 
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tben  developed  in  the  race.  To  these  gradaal  deyelopments  we 
mast  ascribe,  perhaps,  the  fickle  nature  of  their  worship  as  charac- 
terized in  the  religions  emblems  now  open  to  inspection  ;  and,  if  the 
winged  deity  of  the  Persians,  found  in  most  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Achsemenian  kings  at  Behistdn^  Persepolis,  and  other  places,  as  is 
generally  admitted,  originated  in  Assyria,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
emblem  itself,  copied  by  the  Persians,  pertained  to  a  form  of  doctrine 
which,  though  blended  with  primitive  idolatry,  at  all  events  embodied 
an  idea  of  one  supreme  god,  distinct  from  terrestial  beings  yet 
likened  nnto  humanity,  indeed,  having  for  its  type  the  great  model  of 
the  Creator  portrayed  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis.^  This  model  is 
nowhere  found  at  Koiyunjik  and  Khorsab&d,  but  is  represented  on 
the  monuments  of  the  later  palaces  at  Nimriid,^  and  adopted  by  the 
Persians,  affords  evidence  that  Nimrdd  existed  long  after  the  for- 
mer were  deserted,  for  effigies  such  as  this  are  not  the  idle  creations 
of  a  day,  bat  must  have  become  the  accepted  emblem  of  Jehovah  cmly 
after  matured  reflection  had  ended  in  conviction  as  to  former  error. 
With  individuals  such  transformations  occur  only  after  years  of 
thought;  with  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  peace,  they 
may  be  effected  either  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  or  of  centuries. 
Whether  the  reformed  mode  of  worship  connected  with  this  emblem 
was  disseminated  from  Palestine*  through  Assyria  into  Persia,  or 
whether  it  sprung  forth  in  Assyria  and  radiated  to  the  east  and  west, 
is  an  intricate  question.  That  it  obtained  as  the  latest  symbol  of 
divinity  in  Assyria  can  scarcely  be  denied  from  its  adoption  by  Persia; 
that  it  became  engrafted  on  the  pure  Sabamn  doctrines  held  by 
enlightened  generations  preceding  may  be  verified,  perhaps,  on  the 
relics  in  our  museams;  and  that  both  succeeded  to  Iconism,  or  the 
corrupt  idohitry  practised  soon  after  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth, 
subsequent  to  the  flood,  we  may  presume  from  the  light  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  Biblical  writers,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  ef&gy 
among  earlier  idols,  as  the  monsters  of  Polytheism  themselves  stand 

1  Verses  26  and  27.  "  Let  us  create  man  in  our  own  image  and  after  cor 
likenesa.**  The  artists  of  every  age  have,  perhaps,  pat  a  too  literal  interpretation 
on  the  text. 

s  Layard*s  Nineveh,  Vol.  II.,  p.  202. 

*  We  have  the  figure  on  a  cylinder  bearing  the  Phoonicimn  inscription, 
¥Art>\  —  KP*>JM^P^^4^  and  see  a  similar  effigy  on  th* 
wall  of  a  mummy  pit  in  Egypt,  described  onder  the  head  of  **  Burial,**  in  the 
Biblical  Cyclopndia  of  Kitto.  It  also  abonnds  on  the  cylinders  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  in  eonnection  with  symbols  of  Sabeism,  the  saored  tree  and  bull  of 
Assyria ;  these  cylinders,  however,  we  regard  as  of  an  era  far  later  than  others  on 
which  the  figure  of  Ormnid  is  not  seen.  * 
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revealed  to  as  in  the  sabterranean  passages  of  Koiyunjik,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  primitive  hierarchy  of 
Assyria.  These  colossal  homotaars,  which  seem  to  have  presided 
over  the  early  mythology  of  Assyria  in  the  absence  of  Ormasd  him- 
selfy  winged  as  they  are  express  care  and  protection,  while  their 
hnman  features  imply  Godhead  in  the  more  e3Uilted  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

Thus  intellectually  formed,  the  fabricators  of  such  works  could  not 
remain  in  ignorance  of  a  still  higher  order  of  creation,  apart  from  the 
globe  they  occupied.  The  firmament  above  them,  by  day  and  night, 
exhibited  a  splendour  over  which  they  had  no  control,  but  which  their 
reason  led  them  to  view  as  replete  with  omens,  good  and  evil,  to  man- 
kind. The  result  of  study  and  contemplation  soon  exhibited  the 
latter  in  the  divinations  and  sorceries  the  Chaldeans  were  so  cele- 
brated for;  and  to  the  former  may  be  traced  that  profound  system  of 
astronomy,  which,  above  all  other  sciences,  leads  the  mind  into  regions 
where  it  is  lost  in  wonder  and  amasement  at  its  own  diminutiveness. 
In  the  science,  then  but  imperfectly  developed,  men  could  only  con- 
ceive a  Great  Cause  in  invisible  action,  and  took  to  worshipping  it 
through  its  most  prominent  and  mysterious  works,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  air,  efirth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.^ 

The  imagination  would,  however,  still  intrude  the  portrait  of  an 
invisible  origin,  and  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told, 
'<  Man  was  made  after  God*s  own  image,"  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  idea  bocame  a  prevalent  one  with  the  whole  human  family  who 
thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  deity 
should  api>ear  anew  divested  of  their  more  brutal  forms  and  elevated 
high  above  the  earthly  groups  in  the  picture;  the  diminished  propor- 
tions, at  the  same  time,  conveying  a  rude  perspective  idea'  of  "  His 
habitation  in  infinity  and  space,  while  the  winged  circle  surrounding 
the  figure  not  inaptly  illustrated  His  attributes  of  ubiquity  and  eter- 
nity." Compared,  indeed,  with  existing  emblems  of  holy  and  evil 
personages,  where  the  limbs  and  features  are  painted  with  daguerreo- 
type exactness,  we  may  deem  the  Assyrian  Ormuzd  as  the  most  simple 
and  pure  of  the  class.* 

But  under  whatever  phase  we  view  Nimrdd,  whether  in  relation 

>  Herodotus,  hi  Clio,  Art.  CXXXL 

^  With  our  extended  ideas  at  the  present  day,  a  single  eye  invested  with  a 
halo  of  {^ory,  relict  as  it  is'  of  pagan  ages,  senres  to  typify  the  all-seeing  baft 
invisible  origin  of  nature. 

*  In  the  East,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  miserable  edifices  boasthig  the  titie 
of  Christian  ehnrdies,  whose  exterior  aspects  are  the  least  oflfensiTe  parts  about 
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to  its  ckim  to  remote  antiquity^  or  as  ft  sacred  positk>tt  i^  a  lattt 
Asdyrian  period — it  is  fall  of  interest.  In  the  latter  senae^  we  ate 
inclined  to  te^<ard  it  as  a  seat  of  Magisni,  where  the  occult  seienMe^ 
blended  with  faint  notions  of  a  pure  deism,  were  earliest  fostered,  and 
disseminated  in  a  corrupt  form,  which  subseqnentlj  im>Tok6d  aad 
led  to  ihe  reformation  of  Zoroaster.  Birds  horering  oyet,  and  bearing 
away  the  entrails  of  the  dead  in  the  Nimrud  scnlptures,  seem  to  saront 
of  Magian  funereal  obse^rances,  in  much  the  same  way  as  OmuEd  is 
represented  presiding  drer  the  liring  groups.  In  thc^  generality  of 
the  Nimrdd  sculptures,  indeed,  we  were  struck  with  the  disproportion 
between  them  and  the  more  colossal  forms  of  the  monster  groups  of 
Koiyunjik  and  KhorsabAd;  while  those  of  the  human  class  at  the 
former  place,  inyariably  wear  a  marked  superiority  in  eize,  as  well  as 
in  elaborate  execution,  over  similar  personages  in  the  mounds  of  ih% 
latter  places.  To  us  this  seemed  particularly  illustratitct  of  the  march 
of  mind  in  the  pro^esi  of  Hme,  as  claiming  for  man  aili  intelleetual 
position  in  adrance  of  the  animal  creation,  while,  at  the  eame  time,  it 
withdrew  from  Nimr(id  pretensions  to  a  tery  remote  antiquity.^  Its 
tablets  too  exhibit  a  copiousness  of  legend  quite  in  acc<»rdanee  with 
accumulated  events.  They  show,  moreoyer,  that  com^position  and 
petral  calligraphy  excelled  in  its  schools,  and  that  opeHitire  talent 
was  acquired,  in  the  ratio  demanded  by  the  increasing  p^edigree  and 
deeds  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 

On  the  other  hand,  howerer,  the  daims  of  Nimrdd  to  lie  regarded 

them ;  for  within  they  are  full  of  unseemly  pictures  executed  in  thi^  very  lowest 
style  of  painUng,  for  art  we  tannot  call  it.  Curzon,  in  his  ''Momutteries  of  tiie 
LeTadt,**  gives  a  ludierofus  aooount  of  some  of  these  tUiubty  whldi  dis.graoe  hmnaa 
natars,  however  low  the  intellect  may  be  {  and  on  this  soil  from  wbeiiee  ao  many 
noble  monuments  have  been  exhumed,  the  Christian  traveller  has  to  deplore  the 
low  standard  of  the  Christian  mind,  which,  in  the  present  day,  can  reverence 
effigies  of  holy  personages  compared  with  which  the  Idols  of  the  Assyrians  are 
singularly  superior,  both  in  ideal  expression  and  human  design. 

>  Whether  these  homed  haman  bulls^  lionsy  &e.,  leeeived  hi  Assyneia,  at  aigr 
time,  divine  honours  or  not|  is  a  subjeet  involved  in  some  obscuril^;  on  flinders 
from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  bull  is  often  an  attendant,  or,  indeed,  niade  thS 
seat  or  throne  of  Jehovah.  In  Uter  times,  when  the  veil  had  been  railed  which 
obscured  the  baseness  of  human  reason,  these  monsters  may  have  been  degraded 
to  a  subordinate  plaM  in  the  templet,  pieparatorjr  ts  their  exclusion  altogether. 
That  they  were  deified  in  Egypt,  and  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  numerous  scriptund  notioea  of  the  woiahip;  and  that  , 
their  frontal  deeorations  served  to  typify  sovcoeigniy  and  power,  if  not  divi- 
nity, in  the  personages  who  adopted  them,  we  have  full  warrent  of  from  the 
pages  of  Daniel  and  the  coins  of  the  Macedonian  period.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
always  thus  deeoialed  and,  to  the  present  day,  aonong  Orientals,  is  scarcely  known 

by  any  other  title  thim  ^J&\  j  J  Xa*!  Ku«ete,  <<^  two4uinied**  HM«^- 
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as  of  a  sjrtachrotions  era  with  the  rains  opposite  Mosul  now  daiiomi' 
nated  Niiiev6hy  mast  not  be  set  aside,  for  thej  are  cogent,  and  iitu^ 
perhaps,  will  prononnce  them  conclnsiye,  thoagh  we  cannot  agree  with 
Layard  that  ''  Nimrfid  represents  the  original  site  of  the  oity,"^  foi* 
reasons  We  hate  specified  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper  on  the 
capital.  Actuated  bj  a  fair  spirit  of  inqniry,  we  express  dissent  on 
what  may  be  considered  pure  geographical  groands  alone.  We  hate 
no  desire  indeed  to  oterset  theories  fonnded  on  the  atnple  experience 
and  erudition  which  the  able  illustrator  of  Assyrian  monuments  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  intricate  and  bewildering  in  a  super* 
lative  degree ;  and  our  hints,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  regarded 
only  in  the  light  of  suggestions  placed  by  the  wayside,  to  smoothen 
and  not  obstruct  tbe  progress  of  others  in  the  great  road  to  truth. 
That  other  great  cUiee  of  the  day  wete  established  at  a  cotemporary 
period  with  Nlneteh,  is  evident  from  Bible  relation,  cottfiilned  by 
existing  ruins  on  the  spot  represented  by  Sheet  III.  of  our  "  Vestiges 
of  Assyria,**  all  of  which  hate  been  more  or  less  explored  by  the  enter- 
prising Layard,  who,  after  careful  analytical  reasoning  ''  in  situ,**  has 
pronounced  the  early  structures  of  Nimrdd  as  deserting  a  first  rank  in 
the  classification  of  human  fabrics  in  this  part  of  Asia,  if  not  in  tho 
world.*  A  synthetical  conclusion  in  some  measure  yerified  by  Rawlin- 
son,  who  from  recent  investigations  is  inclined,  with  little  hesitation, 
to  identify  Nimrfid  with  the  Calah  of  our  Bible  and  Chalakh  i^iaKa'x) 
of  the  Septnagint' 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  second  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  the 
Assyria,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  features  of 
the  coubtry  where  Nimrdd  or  Calah  once  flourished,  as  a  considerable 
city  of  that  region,  if  not  the  actual  seat  of  dominion.  Layard,  with 
much  reason,  ascribes  to  Assyria  two  periods  or  dynasties,  in  which 
the  more  recent  monuments  of  its  people  were  separated  firom  the 
earliest,  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  many  centuries.  Adopting  this 
view,  we  must  refer  the  statements  of  the  geographers  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  as  to  the  position  of  Nineveh,  to  the  later  period,  when 
Nimriid  stood  alone  as  the  "Omegst"  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  pos<' 
sessed  the  name  in  virtue  of  its  singular  position,  after  the  earlier 
ciUee  had  eeased  to  exist.    The  former  jdaees  it  between  the  Lycos 

'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  Vol.  ii.«  p.  246. 
3  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.  Vol.  it.,  p.  225. 
s  Oenei^is  x.  It.    the  H^S  of  fhe  ;fewB,  and  Cokmel  RawHttfton  te^ognlset 

the  cognate  fonn  of  Kalkha  >-^yy   ^^^   ]fK  "*  ^^  Cuneiform  inseripli<»s« 
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and  the  Tigris,^  the  latter  on  the  first  of  these  streams.  In  a  strict 
sense  we  cannot  demur  at  either  relation,  for  though  actually  bor- 
dering on  the  Tigris,  there  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  Nimrud  latterly 
derived  its  water  from  the  Zdb  or  Lyons  by  means  of  a  great  aqoe- 
duct,  ingeniously  conducted  from  that  stream  to  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  city  where  it  borders  on  the  Shor  Derreh,  a  petty  rivulet  but 
boisterous  winter  torrent,  having  its  source  in  the  isolated  hill  of  Ayn- 
es-safra  to  the  north-eastward.  The  embankments  of  the  great  canal 
alluded  to,  where  unbroken  by  the  river,  are  traceable  in  their  whole 
extent  to  the  Z^b ;  and  in  a  subseqoent  age,  when  the  fiunous  tunnel 
at  Negiib'  had  been  left  dry  by  the  waywardness  of  that  stream,  we 
find  an  underground  tunnel  or  K^riz*  connecting  Nimrud  with  the 
waters  of  the  Qhdzr-Su.  We  have  spoken  of  this  work  in  the 
description  of  the  general  sheet  of  Assyria.  At  present  the  statement 
serves  to  shew  the  important  position  held  by  Nimrud  during  the 
latter  dynasties  of  Assyria,  for  though  almost  within  arrow's  flight 
of  the  Tigris,  even  after  its  abandonment  by  that  river,  the  con* 
struction  of  a  broad  canal  twenty-five  miles  in  extent,  through  a  hard 
pebbly  soil,  was  deemed  indbpensable  to  the  requirements  of  its 
population.^ 

At  the  present  time  Nimrud  stands  abandoned  alike  by  the  Tigris 
and  the  Zdb,  and  the  viscous  current  of  the  Shor  Derreh  rivulet, 
mingled  as  it  is  with  bitumen  oozing  from  thermal  springs  in  its  bed, 
seems  only  to  mock  its  desertion  by  the  sweeter  streams,  as  it  ejects 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  plain  beyond.  The  Tigris  at  the  present 
day  in  the  low  season  never  approaches  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  while  the  Z^b,  since  the  destruction  of  the  canal,  pursues 
its  course  at  six  miles  from  its  walb.  That  its  palaces  and  halls, 
when  erected  were,  like  the  original  Nineveh,  begirt  by  pleasant  paters, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  is  great  invention  requisite  to  depict  the 
constant  struggle  which  man  had  with  the  element  in  the  remote  ages, 

1  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  bot  that  Ptolemy's  position  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  Nimrtid,  but  to  the  Nineveh  of  our  map,  opposite  to  the  modem  Mdsul. 

s  Thia  is  referred  to  in  the  Cuneiform  inscription  b/  the  characters  T!  ]t2( 
jfc  ^M\  ^*"*"j  *"T\  T<*  Negtib  hi  a  modem  Arab  name,  litenUly 
LmJ^    "  a  hole  *'  or  "  perforation.'* 

t  . .  ^  Persian  compound,  the  name  of  an  undeigreund  tunnel  for  conducting 

a  stream  to  lower  grouada.  where  the  intermediate  land  is  of  a  higher  elevation. 

*  See  also  general  paper  on  this  head,  where  the  work  is  deemed  one  of  a  reli- 
gious design. 
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to  keep  it  subordinate  to  the  objects  be  bad  designed.  We  bare,  as 
we  bare  previonslj  mentioned,  a  conjectural  page  written  on  tbe 
face  of  tbe  valley  before  us;  everywhere  tbe  progress  of  tbe  Tigris  is 
well  marked,  from  tbe  period  wben  its  waters  first  embraced  tbis  early 
temple  of  tbe  bnman  race,  to  tbeir  divorce  and  subsequent  attachment 
to  tbe  rugged  outline  of  tbe  precipices  bounding  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
river  to  tbe  west.  Traces  of  its  career  in  tbe  remoter  ages  are  still 
discernible  in  tbe  abraded  cliffs  on  which  tbe  edifices  of  Nimrtid  stand, 
as  also  in  tbe  shallow  indenture  at  their  base,  once  occupied  by  tbe 
ample  stream,  but  now  almost  obliterated  by  tbe  plough.  It  seems 
probable,  indeed,  that  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Tigris  here,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  was  more  confined  at  tbe  period  we  speak 
of,  and  that  the  same  causes*  have  acted  in  a  greater  degree  to  widen 
it  to  its  present  extent.  Deeper  beds,  occupying  intermediate  positions 
between  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  and  the  present  channel, 
mark  also  the  Tigris^s  course  in  a  mediadval  period.  That  named  Serdt 
ul  'bu  Debbdn'  by  tbe  modem  occupants,  bears  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  tbe  wayward  character  of  tbe  current  which  doubtless  caused  at 
the  same  time  so  much  anxiety  in  tbe  minds  of  a  free  people,  for 
in  the  progress  of  tbe  stream  westward,  they  must  have  felt  bereaved 
of  their  principal  defence.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  construction  of  tbe 
l^eat  dam  Awaiyeb'  across  the  channel  of  the  Tigris,  tbe  remain^ 
of  which,  still  tbe  terror  of  raft-men,  have  given  rise  to  many  ludi- 
crous traditions,  and  formed  a  subject  for  exaggeration  even  with 
European  travellers.^  In  tbe  low  season  tbe  Tigris  tumbles  and  roars 
over  tbe  massive  masonry  it  is  composed  of;  and,  on  a  calm  night,  can 
be  beard  at  many  miles'  distance,  moaning  as  it  were  a  requiem  over 
departed  grandeur.  "We  witness  here,  indeed,  the  vanity  of  human 
labors  from  the  beginning,  and  require  no  written  tablets  to  chronicle 
the  ever-constant  action  of  nature  which  time  has  portrayed  with  a 
truthfulness  tLat  will  endure;  the  traditions  of  tbe  country  ascribe  the 
erection  of  tbe  dam  both  to  Nimrud  and  Darius,  but  in  the  last  name 

>  Fluid  pressure  on  the  mferior  or  southern  cunres,  perhaps  assisted  by  eartli- 
quahea. 

'  ij^fcSjJ^  ^\j^  "  '^^®  prowler's  way,"  an  expressiye  mctoniun  common 
4o  the  Arabk 

*  ^\A  ^  Sound,"  <'  the  rumbler.*'  It  is  also  called  occasionaUy  the  " Sakhr 
Kimnid,**  or  <'  Nimrfid's  rocks.'* 

^  The  quaint  old  Tavemier  deeeribes  the  rapid  here  with  a  fall  of  twenty  feet; 
«nd  in  our  English  translation  of  his  voyagea  it  is  still  further  improved  upon  by 
the  rendering  of  twenty  fathoms.    See  his  Voyages. 

VOL.   XT.  2    B 
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we  may,  perhaps,  discern  a  Median  occnpation  of  the  citj,  long  after 
its  first  foundation,  when  sach  a  work  became  necessary  to  confine  the 
receding  waters  to  the  eastern  clifis,  in  order  that  the  town  should 
not  be  insulated  from  so  essential  an  article.  Appearances  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  work  was  of  some 
extent,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  fonnd 
extending  below  the  soil  as  far  as  a  tongue  from  the  rocky  ridges 
lying  to  the  W.N.W.*  The  opening  of  the  great  canal  from  the 
ZAh,  dates  we  presume,  from  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  this 
work. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  geological  features  of  the  tract  con- 
tained in  the  second  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria.  They  are  in 
most  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  locality  of  Nineveh,  excepting 
that  the  higher  ridges  west  of  Mosul,  which  join  the  Sinjar  groups  of 
rocks,  abut,  with  a  less  easy  decline,  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Zdb.  The  ridges  on  either  side  of  this  stream, 
indeed,  from  the  Kara  Chokh'  range  to  Sinjar,  appear  mere  continua- 
tions j  the  higher  portions  separated  only  in  the  line  of  Uieir  direction 
during  the  process  of  cooling,  into  vertical  laminad,  while  the  lower 
undulations  thrown  ofi*from  them  are  mere  bubbles  cropping  forth  on 
the  surface,  when  the  ridges  themselves  are  depressed  beneath  the 
superstrata,  generally  of  limestone  and  conglomerate,  over  the  whole 
region.  The  Tigris,  as  far  as  NimrCid,  is  upheld  on  its  southern  or 
inferior  slope  by  one  of  these  laminse,  which,  acting  as  a  great  barrier, 
terminates  at  Mishrdk,  a  rocky  elevation  or  cape  surmounted  by  three 
conspicuous  peaks  when  viewed  from  the  north.'  Here,  however, 
the  opposition  ceases,  and  both  it  and  the  Zab  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  outlet  afforded  by  one  of  these  deep  depressions,  to  break 
through  the  superficial  bubbles  of  the  crust,  and,  after  many  tortuous 
checks,  unite  to  form  one  grand  stream,  coursing  silently,  but  deep, 
through  comparatively  plain  lands,  in  a  more  steady  course  towards 
Babylonia. 

The  efi*ect  of  this  antagonism,  has,  however,  operated  to  widen 
the  valley  of  the  river  in  the  struggle  of  ages ;  and  like  a  great 
serpent,  the  more  scope  it  has  obtained,  the  wider  it  has  spread 
its  convolutions.  These,  sinuous  enough  in  the  low  season,  are  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  in  the  spring,  filling  up  the 

'  We  had  not  the  means  of  crossiiig  the  river  -with  our  instrumentg  to  prove 
what  18  advanced,  nor  would  time  admit  of  the  delay  in  the  oemtraction  of  mila. 

*  The  nnme  of  a  high  mount  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge^  -croasiiig  the  pUin 
between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Zib. 

*  This  will  be  better  seen  on  Sheet  III. 
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deserted  beds;  and  in  periods  of  flood  the  waters,  like  a  vast  sea^  even 
reach  the  deserted  abodes  which,  oenturies  ago,  they  both  famished 
and  protected.  Like  Uie  victims  of  Tantalus*  cap,  a  besieged  people 
in  Nimritd  may,  indeed,  have  perished  from  thirst  in  sight  of  the 
fluid  which,  a  few  months  or  even  days  later,  inundation  brought  to 
their  very  doors.  At  these  times  the  fine  crops  in  the  valley  are 
swept  away,  and  their  owners,  with  the  little  household  furniture 
they  can  snatch,  accompanied  by  their  families  and  cattle,  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Security  is  afforded  them  on  the  wrecks  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.  In  the  autumn  and  early  spring,  as  represented 
the  map,  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  consequently  presents  a  broken 
surface.  Broad  isolated  fields,  lying  either  cultivated  or  fallow,  con- 
trast prettily  with  the  excavated  hollows  left  by  the  receding  river. 
These  exhibit  pools  of  water  interspersed  with  a  dark  scrub  or  broom, 
the  natural  product  of  old  watercourses ;  while  the  rich  waving  green 
of  the  crops,  enamelled  with  every  variety  of  wild  flower,  now  under 
the  light  of  a  spring  sun,  now  in  the  shade  of  a  passing  cloud,  glit- 
tering with  the  early  dew  or  the  passing  drops  of  an  April  shower,  com- 
bine to  render  Nimr6d  in  these  months  a  favorite  locality  with  most 
men.  With  the  nomad  and  other  lovers  of  Nature,  modem  or  ancient, 
it  mnst  always  have  held  a  two-fold  estimation.  The  mud  hamlets  of 
Naifeh-Den^wish^  and  Nimr6d,  as  winter  abodes  of  the  present  occu- 
pants, infested  with  wild  cats,  crawling  with  vermin^  and  crumbling 
nnder  the  wretchedness  of  construction,  shew,  however,  that  man  alone 
disfigures  a  scene  where  nature  has  ever  been  bountiful,  and  where  he 
himself,  branded  as  a ''  barbarian,"  once  stood  pre-eminent  and  conspic- 
uous enough  to  excite  the  admiration  of  states  deeming  themselves 
civilized  only  after  thirty  centuries  of  progress.  If  "barbarian" 
then,  how  shall  we  designate  him  now  t  For  the  ethical  speculator, 
indeed,  an  ample  and  instructive  field  is  open  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  though  we  will  not  deny  a  similar  theatre  exists  on  the  shores 
of  the  Thames  also.  Philosophers,  sentimentalists,  utilitarians,  "  et  hoc 
genus  omne,**  have  dmnk  alike  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  yet  now, 
except  in  Australia  and  in  other  remote  isles  of  Oceania,  we  can  no 

^  i>mJ  5^  I J  Deriwfsh  :  this  name  has  been  tliought  by  many  a  Mahomedan 
corruption  of  Darios  or  Diriyiish.  It  is  not  unlikely,  considering  that  Diri  or 
Darius  is  traditionally  invested  with  the  tales  and  works  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  aa  his  great  prototype  Nimrtid.  Both  names,  indeed,  may  have  a  paAeni 
signiAeation,  though  used  as  mere  meaningless  epithets  in  the  mouths  of  ignorant 
wanderers  of  the  present  day ;  for,  perhaps,  they  are  the  only  traces  left  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  two  powerfbl  dynasties  in  which  Kimr6d  flourished;  in  the 
latter  as  the  ehie^  in  the  former  as  a  secondary  city. 

2  B  2 
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i;rbere  find  man  so  attached  to  tke  zero  ol  baman  happiness,  which  he 
has  sunk  to  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  fnll  measure  of  prosperity  and 
power.  Ambitious  only  of  freedom,  he  is  content  in  his  rags,  and 
will  not  barter  them  for  the  silk  and  ermine  of  a  shackled  existence; 
though  covetous  enough  of  the  latter  if  able  to  possess  himself  of  them 
by 

<<  The  good  old  rule  ....  the  simple  plm. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power; 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

We  hare  again  wandered  a  little  from  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
Bedouin-like,  our  disposition  is  to  stray  from  the  direct  path  to  scan 
the  expanse  around;  and  in  the  absence  of  other  interesting  objects,  we 
may  be  excused  plucking  an  inviting  flower,  so  long  as  we  delay  not 
to  extract  it  by  the  roots.  We  will  now  quit  Layard's  hut  in  the 
plan,  and  direct  our  steps  eastwards,  along  the  margin  of  the  old  bed 
of  the  river,  past  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  mud  hamlet  that  has 
usurped  the  name  of  the  **  mighty  hunter  Nimrod,"  pertaining  to  the 
long-buried  vestiges  of  the  splendid  halls  beyond;  our  guide  is  the 
high  pyramid  marked  7  in  the  plan.*  Before  we  reach  it,  however, 
we  are  sensible  of  having  stumbled  into  a  hollow  way,'  filled  from  a 
ravine  and  winter  torrent  coming  from  near  Tel  Agiib  or  Yakub, 
north  of  the  city.  Absorbed  as  we  are  in  the  dark  piles  before  us,  we 
heed  not  the  swamp  we  are  wading  through,  further  than  to  observe, 
on  qoroing  to  the  margin  of  the  ruins,  that  the  conglomerate  of  the 
tertiary  rocks  bounding  the  east  edge  of  the  valley  has  not  only  been 
scarped  artificially,  but  is  also  well  worn  by  the  water-attrition  of  a 
long  period.  The  conclusion  at  once  is,  that  the  Tigris  itself  flowed 
here^  at  a  very  remote  time,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  contin- 
uation of  the  bed,  and  a  well  marked  water-line  or  beach,  as  far  south 
as  Tel  Chime h.^  This  bed  now  receives  only  the  winter  contributions 
from  the  ravine  north,  and  the  Shor  Derreh  rivulet  south,  of  the  city, 
which  latter,  when  Nimr(id  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  had  its  debouchure  lower  down,  on  the  line  of  the  embank- 
ment of  the  great  canal,  where  we  see  the  opening^  below  the  isolated 
undulation  south  of  the  eastern  suburbs.     This  isolated  piece  of  rock 


1  Sheet  II.  of  the  Vestiges  of  Assyria, 
s  No.  6  of  the  plan. 
>  No.  6  of  the  plan. 

*  Refer  to  the  general  plan  for  this  artificial  pile.     Its  distance  would  not 
admit  of  including  it  in  the  large  scale  of  Sheet  II.    . 

*  Binrked/on  the  plan. 
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8oiP  »ppean^  indeed,  from  the  debris  of  baildiogs  upon  it,  and  from  its 
singolar  oonformation,  to  have  been  connected  originally  with  the 
rook  nndulations  on  which  the  oitj  was  first  designed ;  the  great  em- 
bajment  that  we  now  see  separating  them,  having  been  formed  by  the 
combined  back-water  action  or  eddies  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  pressure 
and  percolations  from  the  Shor  Derreh  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
walls  of  the  city,  broken  and  incomplete  to  the  south,  look  certainly 
as  if  their  terminations  had  been  swept  away  by  the  floods.  North  of 
Nimriid  the  character  of  the  country  is  the  same;  unless  separated  by 
rain-oouKses  it  averages  a  height  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
valley  of  the  river  where  it  abnts  on  it,  but  more  distant  undulations 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  culminating  in  still 
higher  points,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Seldmiyeh. 

Breaking  through  the  crops  or  tertiary  bubbles  here  bordering  the 
valley  to  the  east,  the  chief  stream  is  the  Shor  Derreh  rivulet, 
emanating  from  springs  in  the  hill  of  Mar  Daniel.  At  seasons  it  is 
quite  dry  in  the  lower  part,  owing  to  the  water  being  turned  on  to  ' 
the  upper  plains  for  irrigation,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  the 
torrents  come  down  with  great  violence.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  next,  an  inferior  rill'  coming  from  the  plains  and  undulations 
north  of  Tel  Yakub.  They  are  both  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  at 
points  separated  only  by  a  mile  and  a  half  t>f  undulating  land. 

The  tongue  at  the  end  of  this  has  been  selected  for  the  site  of 
Nimrdd,  the  second,  as  we  deem,  in  rank  of  the  Assyrian  cities. 
Compared  with  the  capital  Nineveh,  it  is  insignificant  in  size,  though 
equal  in  interest,  as  the  mine  from  whence  England,  by  the  exertions 
of  Layard,  has  obtained  her  principal  monuments  of  a  people  pre- 
viously looming  as  shadows  only  in  the  mist  of  history.  What 
remains  of  the  enceinte  of  Nlmrud  occupies  an  area  of  a  little  less 
than  a  thousand  acres.  The  northern  half  of  the  city  only  appears  to 
have  been  protected  by  a  regular  wall,  which  is  still  traceable ;  but 
unlike  similar  structures  at  Nineveh,  they  could  not  have  been 
remarkable  for  great  altitude  or  dimensions.  The  noble  water- 
defences  of  the  capital  are  wanting  too  to  this  city,  it  being  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  side  by  a  m6re  moat  of  no  great  extent? 
apparently  fed  by  the  damming  up  of  the  Tel  Yakdb  ravine  to  the 
north,  the  waters  of  which  being  subsequently  led  into  the  ditch  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  thus  connecting  them  with  the  Shor 
Derreh  stream  on  the  east,  and  the  Tigris  to  the  west,  when  it  flowed 

'  Marked  C  on  the  plan. 

^  Rich  calls  it  Karadash  ravine.  We  could  get  no  fixed  name  for  it,  it  having 
as  many  aliases  as  a  police  prottfg^  in  £ngUnd. 
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pajst  tbe  platform  of  the  palaces,  then,  as  we  infer  from  appeanmces, 
erected  on  the  margin  of  that  stream.  The  more  proroment  and 
regular  walls  of  the  city  are  as  near  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
true  cardinal  points;  the  northern  one  having  an  outwork  or  project- 
ing buttress^  just  midway  of  its  length.  Gates  appear  to  have  been 
situated  at  uncertain  intervals  in  the  wall.  They  will  be  best  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan,  as  also  will  the  broken  and  irregular  align- 
ments of  the  city  to  the  south,  a  great  part  of  which  is  seemingly 
wanting,  being,  ^  we  suppose,  swept  away  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  rivulet  and  the  river  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
As  at  Nineveh,  the  interior  displays  no  evidence  of  buildings  beyond 
a  reddish  hue  of  pulverized  brick  imparted  to  the  surface  of  the 
undulations,  which  are  higher  than  the  walls  beyond,  though  in  the 
north-west  angle  we  thought  the  alignments  of  houses  were  traceable 
in  the  soil.  The  plongh  has,  however,  done  its  work  here  also,  for 
the  mansions  of  rich  and  poor,  if  they  ever  existed  within,  are  alike 
levelled,  nor  are  the  stately  temples  of  its  rulers  left  unfurrowed;  the 
coulter  and  share,  aided  by  the  atmosphere,  having,  indeed,  atomized 
every  structure  exposed  to  their  action ;  and  where  the  eypress  should 
stand  as  the  fitter  emblem  of  their  sepulture  beneath,  we  find  its 
place  usurped  by  the  waving  richness  of  spring  crops. 

Though  now  occupying  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  Nimriid, 
the  platform  enshrining  the  temples  and  halls  of  its  kings  appears 
anciently  to  have  held  a  more  central  position  with  regard  to  the  sur- 
rounding town,  then  extending,  as  we  have  surmised,  much  further 
to  the  south.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  platform  surrounds  all  that  is 
now  attractive  on  the  spot,  and  once  contained  the  trophies  that  now 
adorn  the  Assyrian  halls  of  our  Museum.  The  four  palaces  from 
whence  these  were  extracted  occupy  the  west  fi^e  and  south-east 
comer  of  this  platform,  which  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  in  shape, 
the  north  side  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  southern ;  ii  encloses 
an  area  of  sixty  acres.  Layard  has  named  the  interior  palaces,  the 
north- west^  the  central,  the  south-west,  and  south-east  edifices,  which 
nomenclature  w^  have  retained  as  appropriate.'  Encircled  by  a  much 
wom  parapet  rising  at  present  a  few  feet  above  the  platform  within, 
they  form  of  themselves  a  separate  enclosure  inside  the  ciiy  wall. 
On  the  north-west  comer  of  this,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  latter, 
is  erected  the  Great  Pyramid  that  looms  so  conspicuously  over  the 

>  See  description  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

3  Deep  ravines  separate  the  apartments  on  the  west  and  south  &oe  of  the 
enclosure.  The  torrents  of  centuries,  coursing  from  the  summit  of  the  mounds  to 
the  plain,  have  in  a  great  measure  defined  their  extent 
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Assyrian  plains.  It  rises  133  feet  abore  the  low  autumnal  level  of 
the  Tigris,  and  about  60  feet  above  the  platform  of  the  palaces.^ 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  the  pile  as  based  upon  a  rectangular 
plinth  of  brickwork,  aligned  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
and  faced  with  finely  cut  blocks  of  limestone,  having  recesses  in  the 
sides  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  semicircular  bastion  projecting  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  wall,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  buttress 
dtecribed  in  the  enceinte  of  the  city.  Above  the  base  it  is  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks;  its  apex,  worn  down  as  it  is  at  present,  rose 
doubtless  to  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  crumbled  debris  scattered 
over  the  sides  has  not  only  entombed  the  base  in  the  wear  of  centuries, 
but  has  nearly  obliterated  its  pyramidal  form,  still  faintly  traceable  in 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  mass.  No  remains  have  yet  been  found 
within  this  singular  structure,  although  evidently  designed  for  a 
special  purpose  and  not  raised  as  the  creation  of  fancy  alone.  Shut 
out  as  the  Nimriid  palaces  are  from  the  other  Assyrian  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  intervening  undulations  of  some  altitude,  we 
are  disposed  to  view  its  erection  simply  as  a  tower  of  communication, 
whence  alarm  or  religious  observances  might  be  either  signalled  or 
seen  from  a  distance  around.  The  whole  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  distinctly  visible  on  a  clear  day  from  its  summit,  but  a 
few  feet  lower  down  all  is  hid  by  the  contiguous  land.  It  is  only 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  refer  its  elevation  to  a  specific  object  such  as 
this,  without  seeking  to  identify  it  with  the  "  Busta  Nini,"  placed  by 
ancient  writers  in  several  localities  of  Asia  Minor.'    From  the  absence 


'  These  eleT»tioD8  may  be  a  little  in  error,  from  the  caoBes  noted  in  the  pre- 
Yioos  paper.  Rich  made  it  144^  feet,  but  he  had  not  instruments  with  him  for  any 
aocorate  measurements.  Rich's  *'  Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,**  yoL  II.,  chap,  xviii., 
p.  132. 

'  Were  Ninus  entombed  in  Nineveh  at  all,  we  should  perhaps  seek  to  identify 
the  site  of  his  mausoleum  with  that  venerated  at  present  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  first  Christian  fathers  not 
recognizing  the  grave  as  that  of  the  missionary  of  Nineveh.  Yet  doubtless  a 
grave  existed  there,  and  we  may  infer  a  more  than  common  grave,  from  the  Axed 
and  unswerving  bigotry  of  all  Orientals  in  receiving,  in  this  respect,  what  has 
traditionally  descended  from  age  to  age ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  early  Mahomedant», 
keen  in  inquiry  on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  doubly  prejudined,  as  they  were, 
against  Christian  edifices,  would  blindly  accept  a  Christian  chapel,  perhaps 
decorated  with  the  hated  emblems  of  their  faith,  as  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah,  unless 
a  tomb  invested  with  necrological  honours  from  a  remote  per'od  rendered  the 
spot,  in  their  eyes,  worthy  of  memorial  and  preservation,  Rich,  who  took  great 
interest  in  such  subjects,  spent  much  time  in  inquiry  during  a  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  states  that  the  Christians  distinctly  deny  Jonah's  burial  on 
this  »pot  (Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,   Vol.  II.,  chap,  xiii.,  p.  32);  and  in  tliis 
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of  each  a  monnmeiit  in  ibe  oapital,  while  we  witness  similar  ones  on  a 
smaller  scale  spread  over  the  whole  country,  we  are  inolined  to  view 
it  as  a  religious  erection  of  a  later  dynasty  at  a  time  when  the  practice 
of  the  early  Persians,  "  who  made  their  altars  the  high  places  of  earth 
o'er-gazing  mountains,"  first  came  into  rogue.  The  sacred  fire  blazing 
from  its  summit  might  have  conveyed  the  signal  of  sacrifice  or  prayer 
to  all  similar  positions  around,  answering  in  the  latter  respect  to  the 
minareta  of  Islamism  in  our  own  day.  Recent  excavBtions  hare 
shown  too  that  it  served  for  other  national  purposes;  it  having  borue 
on  its  south  £Ebce  a  grand  tablet  commemorative  of  a  series  of  events 
recorded  on  a  single  stone,  perhaps  of  thirty  tons  in  weight  Thrown 
down  from  its  position,  it  now  lies  in  fragments  at  the  foot  of  the  pile 
between  the  north-west  palace  and  an  adjoining  f4>artment»  which, 
to  distinguish  it,  is  named  "  the  Temple  of  Mars'*  in  the  plan  before 
us.  But  whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  as  the  origin  of  this 
singular  monument,  it  has  served  as  an  attractive  object  on  the  plains 
of  Assyria  for  many  ages  past.  As  a  ruin  it  excited  the  attention  of 
Layard  and  Rich  in  the  present  century,  as  it  did  that  of  Xenophmi 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  names 
it  Larissa ;  and  from  his  description  it  would  appear  that  the  masonry 
of  the  base,  so  lately  exposed  again,  was  then  conspicuous,  Uiough  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  perfect  than  it  is  now.  Nimr6d, 
indeed,  in  every  phase  of  its  singular  history,  is  pregnant  with  interest 
to  the  European,  whether  in  connection  with  the  footprints  of  the 

respect  most  authors  agree  with  them,  placing  his  tomb  at  Gath-hepher  and  Tyre 
in  Palestine,  the  pt^udo-Epiphanios  even  allotting  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  of 
CenesQBOS  to  the  reception  of  the  prophet's  body.—See^De  Yitis  Proph.*' and 
the  Paschal  Chron.,  quoted  by  Kitto.  The  Christians  had,  however,  a  sort  of 
hermitage  on  the  site  of  the  present  tomb.  This  hermitage,  dedicated  only  to 
Jonah,  in  Christian  veneration  for  his  mission  to  Nineveh,  may  have  been  erected 
near  the  principal  feature  of  the  Necropolis,  generally,  trom  the  sanctity  attached 
to  the  dead,  the  last  memorial  of  a  city.  Its  position  oo  this  might  be  regarded  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  an  edifice  raised  by  austere  piety  and  enthvsiaam  ; 
and,  on  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  a  pardonable  deceit  connecting  the  chapel  and 
the  grave,  while  it  preserved  both  from  ruin,  may  have  originated  and  perpetuated 
an  error  which  renders  the  aite  a  *'noli  me  tangere**  position  to  the  spade  of  ike 
antiquarian.  Could  we  convince  the  'Ulema  of  such  an  error,  and  point  out  the 
prophet's  grave  to  them  in  Palestine,  Islam  credulity,  partaking  more  of  supersti- 
tion than  respect,  might  deem  the  work  a  charitable  one  which  separated  the 
corrupt  relics  of  their  race  from  the  remains  of  a  heathen  and  proscribed  people ; 
a  little  money  would  then  put  us  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  contents  of  the 
mound.  Since  the  above  was  written  we  heard  of  operations  having  been  com* 
menoed  by  the  Turks  themselves,  and  on  .oar  way  to  England  examined  aorae 
colossal  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture  on  a  Jevel  with  thejfoundattoos^^of  the 
supposed  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
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indomiiaUe  Ten  Tlrannnd,  or  in  relation  to  its  own  previone  career 
of  glory  and  renown.  Invested  with  local  traditions,  the  long  winter 
night  of  the  Arab  is  enliFcned  too  by  their  relation,  and  though  he  is 
not  over-critical  in  regard  to  the  troth  of  the  narrative,  he  is  as  mnch 
interested  in  his  subject  as  the  most  ardent  philosopher  of  oar  schools. 

In  the  superficial  sketch  represented  by  our  plan  there  is  little  else 
attractive  in  the  rains  of  Nimriid.  The  palaces,  buried  in  the  interior 
platform,  have  been  minutely  described  in  Layard*s  interesting  pages. 
We  saw  them  under  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  preservation 
of  the  sculptures  5  for  they  had  been  but  partially  cleared  again  of  the 
rubbish  heaped  over  them  on  Layardfl  departure.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  an  ample  curiosity,  and  only  regretted  that  the 
brief  time  at  oar  disposal  from  other  active  duiaes,  would  not  admit  of 
detailed  plans  being  made  of  the  interior  on  a  laige  scale.  These  would 
require  a  long  residence  on  the  spot,  and,  moreover,  to  effect  them,  the 
halls  and  temples  mnst  be  laid  bare  again,  at  an  expense  perhaps  in- 
commensurate with  the  object  in  view.  The  eastern  suburb  appears 
to  have  been  formed  after  the  modelling  of  the  original  town.  Its 
monnds^  on  the  south  side  higher  than  the  platform  of  Nimr6d,  though 
lower  than  the  great  pjrramid,  would  seem  to  cover  other  monuments 
of  the  period;  and,  indee^l,  were  excavations  undertaken  on  a  grander 
scale,  under  an  able  superintendent,  we  should  doubless  derive  as  much 
material  as  ardiSBologists  could  ever  expect  to  possess,  or,  indeed,  as 
the  nation  at  large  could  desire. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  positions  contiguous  to  Nimr^id  which 
would  yield  similar  relics ;  one  of  which,  under  the  modem  name  of 
Selamiyeh,  that  of  an  Arab  village  of  an  early  Mahomedan  era,  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  Sheet  II.  of  our  vestiges  of  Assyria.  Now  only  a 
miserable  hamlet,  it  was  of  considerable  importance,  even  in  the  better 
days  of  Islam,  the  Oriental  geographers,  in  a  confused  manner,  identify- 
ing the  site  with  Athur  or  Assyria.' 

But  without  these  notices,  we  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
crumbled  and  almost  obliterated  walls  as  the  structures  of  a  syn- 
chronous period  with  Nimrud  and  Nineveh.  Their  jremains  enclose 
an  area,  at  present,  of  four  huudred  and  ten  acres;  but  part  of 
the  city,  at  no  time  of  very  great  extent,  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  Tigris,  or  severed  from  its  precipitous  position  by  the  shodc 

'  About  etgbty-Uiree  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  I  am  led  to  belioTe 
theee  eminences  were  somehow  connected  with  the  canal  from  the  Zih,  Perhaps 
the  water  was  raised  by  machmes  erected  here  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
palaces,  on  the  great  dam  being  ruptored  by  the  flood. 

2  See  Yakat,  in  M*iijim  al  Buldiu  ;  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  head  of  Xx^Xmi  • 
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of  an  eartbqaake.    The  aligamenta  of  the  south-west  face,  now  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  washed  at  times  by  the  Tigris,  extended  far- 
ther to  the  west  while  the  city  was  in  existence,  and  the  north- west 
wall,   meeting   it  from  a  northerly  direction,  formed  a  right  angle 
overlooking  the  stream.     This  angle,  and  all  that  stood  npon  it,  has 
long  since  disappeared  in  the  flood ;  but  under  the  debris  of  more 
recent  edifices,  forming  high  mounds  in  the  interior,  we  might  be  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  Assyrian  monuments,  as  wo  have  done  at  other 
.  places.^     The  soil,  indeed,  cannot  be  scraped  even  without  exposing 
long-covered  buildings,  the  materials  of  which  are  prominent  also  in 
the  sections  of  the  ravines  passing  through  the  city.     Similar  ravines 
con  flue  the  city  on  the  north  and  south;  the  former  having  warm 
springs,  like  the  Shor  Derreh,  in  its  bed,  that  emit  petroleum,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  aid  other  sources  in  tainting  the  otherwise  pure  air  of 
the  locality  with  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  in  a  dense 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  lie  sufficiently  low  to  infect  the  whole  plain. 
An  alkaline  clay,  much  prized  in  the  baths  of  Mosul  and  by  the  Arab 
females  of  the  neighbourhood,  abounds  too  in  the  banks  of  this  ravine. 
We  have  no  more  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  Nimriid,  and,  indeed, 
fear  having  already  said  too  much.    The  present  aspect  of  the  spot  has, 
however,  suggested  ideas,  which,  though  in  some  measure  foreign  to 
our  subject,  we  have  ventured  to  pen,  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  geogra- 
phical narrative ;  and  in  the  accompanying  plan  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  the  features  of  the  locality  as  faithfully  as  we  are  able.     To 
the  enterprising  explorer  of  the  region,  as  a  competent  judge  of  its 
merits,  and  as  a  small  token  of  the  interest  we  have  taken  in  his  career 
and  discoveries  for  the  last  twelve  years,  we  inscribe  Sheet  II.'  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Assyria,  feeling  assured  of  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  under  whose  authority  the  survey  was  made  during  the 
last  spring. 

Narrative  op  the  Nineveh  Survey. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  more -known  vestiges  of  ancient 
Assyria,  and  those  who  require  other  detailed  features  of  the  region 
included  in  Sheet  III.  must  follow  us  in  the  narrative  of  the  survey, 
where  occasional  particulars  of  its  modem  aspect  will  be  found  inter- 

^  A  firagment  of  a  fine  cylinder,  bearing  a  genealogical  inscription,  was  obtained 
at  Selamlyeh.  Coneiform-stamped  bricks,  with  a  new  form  of  name,  and  a  stone 
with  crouching  lions,  of  a  somewhat  rude  type,  procored  from  the  village,  bespeak 
too  a  mine  of  antiquities,  not  yet  examined. 

'  On  a  plane  scale  of  one  thousand  feet  to  an  inch. 
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spersed  among  the  notices  of  our  daily  proceedings.  These  are  re- 
corded only  as  an  estimate  of  the  pains  taken  to  render  the  work  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  the  short  interim  allotted  to  onr  labours. 

The  East  India  Company,  ever  the  liberal  patrons  of  science,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  of  our  national  museum  caused  the  survey 
to  be  made.  More  pressing  duties,  however,  prevented  its  accomplish- 
ment at  an  earlier  period  than  the  last  spring,  when  we  set  out  from 
Baghdad  on  our  errand,  with  the  instruments  and  party  necessary  to 
the  undertaking.  We  were  at  a  loss,  however,  for  an  assistant,  until 
Dr.  Hyslop,  with  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  generously  offered 
his  aid  for  the  purpose ;  and,  through  his  active  exertions  in  the  field, 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  completion  of  the  survey,  for  our  time 
was  very  limited  indeed.  To  his  seal  in  the  department,  the  Flora  of 
the  Nineveh  region  will  be  known.  We  will  not  forestall  his  obser- 
vations on  this  head,  but  acknowledge  his  ready  compliance  with  our 
views  with  the  thanks  it  deserves. 

To  ascertain  the  meridian  distance  of  the  region  we  were  proceed- 
ing to  from  Baghdad,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  caravan  journey  by 
easy  stages,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  performance  of  the  chronometers, 
two  of  which,  excellent  instruments  by  Dent,  we  had  with  us.  They 
acted  admirably  on  the  way,  and  gave  results  when  compared  with  a 
carefully  adjusted  dead-reckoning  from  day  to  day,  as  creditable  to 
their  own  excellence  as  corroborative  of  the  care  with  which  they  had 
been  carried  from  stage  to  stage.  The  daily  traverses  made  on  the 
road,  with  the  astronomical  observations  taken,  are  embodied  in  the 
Appendix.  It  will  suffice  here  to  record  that  the  great  minaret  of 
Mosul,  in  latitude  36°  20'  16"  north,  has  a  meridian  distance  of 
l*^  16'  52"  west  of  Baghdad ;  a  quantity  which  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  other  observations  on  the  journey  will  form  the  basis 
of  another  map,  that  of  the  great  military  road  between  the  modem 
capitals  of  Assyria  and  Irdk,  now  under  construction,  and  continued 
as  leisure  will  permit.  We  therefore  abandon  the  records  of  this  part 
of  our  journey  for  a  time,  and  open  our  note  book  at  the  Upper  Zib, 
which  stream  we  reached  in  thirteen  days  from  Baghdad. 

Here  we  experienced  the  first  great  delay  we  had  met  with,  for  it 
occupied  from  2  p.m.  on  the  preceding  day  until  the  morning  of  the 
next  to  cross  the  stream  by  the  frail  and  diminutive  rafts  worked  by 
the  villagers  of  the  two  Kellaks,  who  are  a  mixed  people  of  Yezidis 
and  Boht  Kurds,  cantankerous  enough  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocations 
as  ferrymen  across  the  stream. 

Such  delay  the  traveller  experiences  on  the  great  post  road  of 
Turkey,  and,  if  all  else  were  satisfactory,  this  fact  alone  augurs  ill  of 
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the  adminiatration.  Though  we  did  not  get  dinner  until  midnight^  we 
most  cease  grambliug,  to  admire  the  pretty  soene  open  to  U0  at  siuh 
rise,  each  ae  is  presented  by  gentle  pastures,  sloping  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  coyered  with  the  flocks  and  first  lambkins  of  the  sea- 
son, frisking  around  the  black  tents  of  the  shepherds,  which  dot  the 
emerald  carpet  spread  by  nature  on  the  banks  of  the  Zkh.  Ascending 
the  tongue  lying  between  it  and  the  Gh^zr-Su  we  see  Uie  great  plain 
of  ^hemamek,  bounded  by  the  Kara-chokh  hills,  dotted  with  the 
tumuli  of  former  races,  on  the  left  of  the  Zih.  To  tiie  west,  beyond 
the  meeting  of  the  Ohdzr,  the  view  is  interrupted  by  the  ridges  from 
the  Jebel  Maklub  and  Ayn-es-Safra,  shuttbg  out  ihe  great  Ninereh 
plain.  We  observe,  however,  a  conical  pile,  just  citing  above  thm 
ridge,  and  are  told  it  is  Keremlis,  a  structure  of  an  unknown  age  and 
people.  Tbia  glimpse  of  a  past  generation  increases  an  aazie^  for  a 
nearer  inspection ;  but  we  descend  into  the  glen  of  the  Qthi^Mr  by  an 
easy  decline,  and  find  ourselves  shut  out  from  all  beyond  it.  Here  an 
ancient  tumulus,  called  Tel  Aswad  by  the  Arabs,  and  Minkubi  by  Rich, 
points  perhaps  to  the  position  of  a  keep  that  anciently  guarded  the 
ford  of  the  Ghazr,  which  stream  becomes  at  times  a  fractious  torrent, 
quite  impassable  to  caravans.  When  we  pused  it  was  brawling  over 
pebbly  beds  in  diflerent  channels. 

We  had  to  make  a  long  detour  in  search  of  the  most  ehallow  places, 
and  some  amusing  incidents  were  derived  from  the  alarm  of  onr  Bagh* 
diUifs,  as,  with  Uieir  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  chin,  they  endeavoared  to 
stem  the  torrent.  An  hour  brought  us  on  the  level  of  the  ridges  to  the 
west,  and  the  Ninev^  plun,  its  habitations,  and  singular  tumuli,  were 
at  once  spread  out  before  us ;  but  the  capital  still  lay  hid  behind  the 
undulations  which  border  the  Tigris  to  the  east.  Here  the  green  mei^ 
dows  of  the  insecure  tracts  are  exchanged  for  Uie  ridge  and  furrow 
peculiarities  of  tilled  land,  interspersed  with  the  hamlets  of  a  compa- 
ratively civilised  pe<^le,  which,  pleasing  enough  in  the  prospects  thej 
hold  out  to  the  owners,  aflbrd  at  this  season  but  a  dull  track  for  the 
traveller,  especially  when  softened  by  the  moisture  of  constant  rains. 
The  pace  is  thus  a  heavy  one  to  the  city,  and  is  much  lengthened,  for 
the  upper  way  has  to  be  kept  near  the  base  of  the  isolated  hill  of 
Ayn -es-Safra,  which  has  on  its  summit  the  remains  of  a  ChriBtiao 
church,  dedicated  to  Mar  Daniel,  a  venerable  pastor  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian period.  The  hill  is  sometimes  known  by  the  latter  name,  bnt  the 
former,  ''the  bile  fountain,"  is  its  real  appellation,  derived  from  a 
sulphur  spring  at  its  base,  which  is  said  to  possess  remedial  proper- 
ties in  hepatic  derangements  of  the  system.  Birtullah  is  next  passed, 
which  we  are  informed  is  a  Christian  village.     This  boasts  of  a  stone 
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Bouse,  that  bad  been  a  lew  yeanr  ago  the  pretty  maiisioD  of  a  Mosul 
pasha;  and  an  oblong  bnilding  of  stone,  on  the  east  of  the  hamlet,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  churoh  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  who  with  the 
Syrians,  Jacobites,  and  Chaldean  Catholics  in  all  this  tract,  has  even  a 
higher  yeneration  than  is  accorded  to  her  by  similar  sects  in  the  West. 
But  we  must  pass  on,  as  a  drissling  lain  is  urging  us  to  shelter  our- 
selves in  the  city,  and  besides  shuts  out  the  features  in  the  landscape 
around.  We  shall,  however,  pass  them  again ;  in  the  meantime  we 
ascend  the  undulations  near  the  hamlet  Kojdk,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
see  the  Tigris  again,  since  quitting  it  at  Baghdad.  On  the  west  of  it 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  Mosul  are  dimly  visible  through  a  drizzling 
mist,  and  prostrate  before  us  are  the  walls  of  the  celebrated  city  whose 
history  but  a  short  time  ago  lay  buried  in  the  piles  on  either  hand. 
We  sweep  past  the  white  tomb,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mis- 
sionary of  Nineveh,  erected  on  the  summit  of  one  of  them ;  and,  ere  the 
reverie  we  have  fallen  into  is  well  commenced,  it  is  broken  again  by 
the  clattering  of  our  cattle's  feet  over  the  boards  of  the  floating  bridge 
which  connects  the  living  city  with  the  dead.  Thus,  fairly  in  the 
muddy  streets  of  Mosul,  we  add  to  the  bustle  and  animation  which 
prevails,  even  on  such  a  miserable  wet  day.  We  were,  however,  soon 
housed  in  the  comfortable  room  of  the  lady^  whose  hospitality  is  so 
generously  dispensed  at  Mosul,  and  at  her  table  were  introduced  to 
two  of  the  members'  of  the  commission  sent  to  explore  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Mesopotamia  by  the  government  of  France.  Through  the 
zeal  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  the  activity  of  our  friend  Layard, 
these  learned  savans  will,  we  fear,  find  themselves  forestalled.  In  the 
evening  we  inspected  the  gold  mask,  vases,  gold  earrings,  necklace, 
and  other  curious  relics  daily  obtained  from  Koiyunjik,  as  well  as  a 
vast  amount  of  written  tablets,  lying  stored  for  transmission  to  Eng- 
land. There  was  also  a  gold  coin  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  found  near  a 
tomb,  a  relic,  doubtless,  of  Roman  olscupation. 

For  the  three  subsequent  days  we  were  prisoners,  as  it  were,  in 
Mosul.  ,  It  rained  incessantly  day  and  night,  and  though  nothing  could 
be  attempted  in  the  field,  our  route  from  Baghdad  was  well  calculated 
and  protracted  within  doors.  With  a  limited  time  only,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something,  and  on  March  12  th  we  accordingly  moved  out, 
in  defiance  of  the  wet,  and  pitched  our  camp  in  the  swamp  at  the  foot 
of  the  Koiyunjik  mound.  Colonel  Rawlinson  had  joined  ns  the  day 
before,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  work  now  in  progress  by  excava- 
ting parties.     The  13th,  however,  gave  promise  of  amendment  in  the 
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weatber,  and,  aa  soon  as  the  ground  was  fairly  dry,  the  base  for  future 
operations  was  measured,  and  piles,  where  needed  for  trian^nlation, 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Angles  too,  were  taken  at  the 
principal  points,  and  the  heights  of  the  mounds  of  Nebi  Yunus  and 
Koiyunjik  ascertained. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  people  rested,  but  we  were  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  map,  or,  with  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal,  coupled  with  the  wet  weather,  we  should  nerer 
complete  the  work  in  hand.  The  latitude  of  our  principal  position 
was  well  ascertained  to-day,  by  the  sun's  favouring  us  for  awhile,  and 
the  azimuths  for  meridian  values  were  procured  also.  Thus  we  had 
fairly  commenced;  and  while  our  labours  were  in  progress  on  and 
around  the  mound,  the  French  artists  attached  to  M.  FresneFs  party 
were  occupied  in  sketching  the  sculptures. 

March  1 5.  Daybreak.  We  were  on  the  mound  of  Koiyunjik,  and 
managed  to  procure  the  first  round  of  good  angles,  it  being  a  brilliant 
clear  morning.  These  enabled  ten  principal  positions  to  be  calculated 
and  plotted  on  the  map,  and  by  the  time  these  were  finished,  the 
hour  was  convenient  for  corroborating  the  latitude  of  the  previous  day. 
This  difiered  but  one  second  from  that  of  yesterday,  and  was  thus  ha 
satisfactory.  While  this  was  in  operation,  the  French  consul,  M.  Place, 
made  a  visit  to  the  camp  from  Khorsabad,  which  he  is  still  excavating 
with  but  little  success.  Colonel  Rawlinson  had,  however,  gone  to  visit 
the  pasha,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  traced  in  the  whole  of  the  western 
wall  of  Nineveh,  south  of  the  Khosr,  measuring  it  and  its  curves  with 
a  chain  the  whole  way.  F];om  its  contour  it  is  evident  the  Tigris 
once  flowed  along  it,  into  the  position  it  now  holds  south  of  the  city. 

March  16.  The  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik  was  measured  around 
the  base  with  the  diain.  The  bed  of  a  stream  to  the  north,  and  the 
present  channel  of  the  Kh<5sr  to  the  east,  show  that  it  was  encircled  by 
a  stream  of  water,  and  appearances  suggest  its  having  been  led  in  from 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  wall.  There  is  a  dried-up  well  near 
the  mill  of  Armushiydi,  where  the  stream  seems  to  have  bifurcated 
in  olden  times.  This  work  was  placed  on  the  map  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  latitude  was  again  ascertained,  but  4"  less  than  yesterday. 
In  the  afternoon  the  northern  alignment  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  were 
traced  in  their  rectangular  form,  and  the  debris  of  edifices  within 
marks  the  principal  ones  as  having  existed  there.  Visited  the  north 
gateway,  whidi  we  designated  '*  the  porch  of  Bulls."  The  mound  on 
its  eastern  side  has  been  opened  by  Layard,  and  the  interior  exposes  a 
magnificent  sight  to  those  entering  suddenly  from  without,  for  colossal 
bulk  of  an  excellent  form,  with   human   heads  crowned  with  the 
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peculiar  tiara  of  Koijnnjik,  staDtl  in  grim  and  stately  majesty  in  the 
depth  of  the  caverns  of  the  wall.  These  are  anfinisbed^  as  if  the 
sculptor  had  suddenly  dropped  his  chisel  and  fled  in  alarm.  Most  of 
oar  party  were  inclined  to  take  the  same  course,  and^  certainly,  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  awe  seems  to  creep  over  one  while  contem- 
plating the  groups  in  the  mysterious  position  they  occupy.  Our 
Arabs  christened  them  '^  Jemas/'  or  "  Buflaloes/*  being  the  animals 
they  are  acquainted  with  as  most  resembling  them  in  size.  From  this 
position  the  wall  was  carried  over  the  natural  rock  ridges  of  the 
country;  and  a  little  beyond  the  highest  part  we  obse'ryed  the  spur  to 
have  been  cut  through  to  form  a  moat  for  the  protection  of  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  on  the 
east  face.  The  survey  tonday  was  completed  as  far  as  the  Kh6sr*s 
passage  through  the  east  wall,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  as 
given  in  the  general  sketch.  Returning  to  the  camp  along  the 
Kh68r's  <M)urse  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  party  of  young  girls,  who 
had  selected  a  nook  of  the  stream  to  bathe  in  out  of  the  direction  of 
the  usual  roads.  Like  water  nymphs,  some  dived,  while  others  hid 
themselves,  as  they  thoucrht,  from  view,  by  assuming  a  crouching 
attitude  with  their  hands  concealing  the  face,  like  the  ostrich 
imagining  itself  hidden  when  itself  blind  to  exterior  objects  around. 
It  is  evident  they  had  not  anticipated  the  prying  eye  of  the  surveyor 
60  close  to  them,  for  their  clothes  were  at  a  distance  and  could  not  be 
reached  without  a  greater  exposure,  so  they  quietly  maintained  their 
attitude,  and  the  lau/i^hing  of  those  swimming  in  the  water  told  of  the 
enjoyment  aflbrded  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  companions.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight,  however,  and  the  water  streaming  from  their  long  jetty 
hair  down  their  fair  and  supple  figures,  glistening  wet  in  the  burning 
sun,  ofiered  a  feature  of  modem  Naiads  such  as  is  seldom  seen,  and, 
moreover,  sadly  deficient  in  the  human  groups  represented  in  the 
ancient  halls  in  their  vicinity.  Those  Assyrians,  we  suspect,  were  a 
jealous  and  crusty  race,  or  they  would  have  favoured  us  with  a  few 
full-length  specimens  of  their  **  womankind." 

March  17.  Operations  were  continued  around  the  mound  of  Nebi 
Yiinus,  and  its  entire  circumference  measured  with  the  chain,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  villagers  who  inhabit  the  modem  buildings 
contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  They  offered,  however,  no 
molestation ;  ancl  a  loquacious  "  Syed,'*  after  assuring  us  on  his  own 
authority  that  Nineveh  in  reality  stood  here,  volunteered  a  mass  of 
information  quite  foreign  to  that  sought;  but  he  pointed  out  an  old 
course  of  the  Kh^sr,  contiguous  to  the  west  wall  of  Nineveh,  which 
we  subsequently  traced  to  the  deserted  bridge  of  three  arches  stand- 
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ifig  on  the  plain ;  showing  tliat  thiB  rivulet  changed  it«  conrse  to  ita 
present  outlet  into  the  Tigris  not  very  long  ago.  After  breakfasting 
at  the  camp  ami  placing  the  moming^s  work  upon  paper,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  east  wall,  sonth  of  the  KluSsr,  where  we  left  off  yester- 
day, and  traced  it  to-day  as  £ur  as  the  oonspicuons  mounds  which  rise 
high  above  the  wall  where  cut  through  by  the  Kereaslis  road.  Here 
parties  were  employed  extracting  the  finely-cut  blocks  of  stone  which 
seem  to  form  the  base  of  the  mural  defences  of  Nineveh.  These  bear 
mostly  a  Cuneiform  legend  of  a  line  or  two  only.  The  examination 
of  the  various  foisses  that  defended  the  capital,  occupied  the  afternoon. 
They  are  certainly  well  designed  for  their  purpose,  and  when  the 
dams  were  properly  attended  to  must  have  surrounded  the  capital 
with  a  triple  belt  of  water  in  this  part,  or,  when  necessary,  isolated  it 
altogether  from  the  contiguous  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  lake. 
Other  stations  were  taken  up  to-day  on  the  hill  of  Arbachiyeh  for 
extending  the  triangulation.  We  had  from  this  a  full  view  of  the 
plain  as  far  as  Khorsabad.  The  shady  green  elopes  of  the  ancient 
tumuli  contrasted  with  the  lively  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  white 
tomb  and  mud  structures  of  the  present  population,  in  a  remarkable 
and  pretty  manner,  rendering  the  several  objects  very  distinct  in  the 
telescopes  of  our  theodolites,  though  we  experienced  much  difllculty 
in  naming  them  for  angular  values  from  the  stupidity  of  our  guides. 
On  our  return,  as  night  set  in,  we  suddenly  missed  one  of  our  party,  as 
if  he  had  been  spirited  away.  We  scurried  over  the  plain  and 
ascended  the  dykes  in  every  direction  without  success;  and  while 
bewildered  and  alarmed  at  his  abrupt  disappearance  at  that  hour,  he 
stood  at  our  feet  in  the  grey  dusk  and  silence  of  evening  as  if  b j 
enchantment.  We  had  forgotten  the  little  grotto  of  Demlamdjeh  and 
the  pure  water  of  Thiebe*s  fountain  commemorated  by  Rich.  Our 
friend,  however,  had  not,  and  being  thirsty  after  the  day's  fatigue,  he 
had  dropped  suddenly  into  the  deep  trench  where  it  exists,  unknown 
to  the  party  preceding  him,  and,  to  our  relief,  as  suddenly  emerged 
again  when  we  were  in  real  alarm  for  his  safety.  The  night 
threatened  to  be  a  wet  one,  and  the  clouds,  accumulating  in  heavy 
masses  on  the  Kurdistan  hills,  augured  ill  for  our  operations  on  the 
morrow.  We  found  on  our  arrival  at  the  tents  a  company  of  dancing 
boys  preparing  for  our  amusement,  but  being  able  to  dispense  with 
the  disgusting  performances  of  this  class  of  Turkish  hybrids,  they 
were  dismissed,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  themselves  and  their  native 
admirers. 

March   18.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  was  completed  by 
measuring  the  walls  in  the  south-east  quarter^  to  the  dam,  the  remains 
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of  which  are  yet  visible  ia  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  oa  the  soath  of  the 
city.  Yaremjeh,  an  ancient  pile,  was  visited  and  ita  position  ascer- 
tained from  angles  on  its  summit.  These,  too,  extend  onr  triangnla- 
tion  to  the  east  and  sonth-east.  The  pile  itself  has  been  washed  by 
the  Tigris  many  centaries  back,  and  may,  indeed,  occasionally,  in 
periods  of  inundation,  still  stand  in  the  flood.  Half  of  it  has  been 
swept  away,  exposing  a  section  in  which  pottery  and  large  limestone 
slabs  form  alternate  strata  with  about  eight  feet  of  earth.  Tbe 
artificial  portion  is  quite  distinct  from  the  marl  and  loam  formation  of 
the  original  cliff  it  reposes  on,  and  puzzled  us  much  in  conjectures 
relative  to  its  construction  and.  use.  Rich  says  the  natives  regard  it 
as  the  '^  potteries  of  Nineveh,"  suggested  to  them,  doubtless,  by  the 
quantity  of  urns  embedded  in  the  soil,  which,  however,  led  us  to 
conclude  its  origin  was  owing  to  the  use  of  the  site  during  a  long 
period  as  a  Necropolis  for  the  dead,  as  at  present.  The  top  is  covered 
with  graves  and  tombs,  and  a  village  of  the  name  stands  on  the  neck 
connecting  it  with  the  cliff,  formed  by  the  wash  of  the  Tigris  in  a 
remote  period.  The  margin  of  the  river,  its  islands  and  sand-banks, 
were  traced  on  our  way  back  to  camp. 

March  19.  The  storm  that  had  been  impending  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  burst  on  us  last  night,  and  before  morning  our  camp  and 
the  village  of  Armushiyeh  were  as  isolated  positions  in  a  "  Slough  of 
Despond.'*  The  heavy  squalls  threatened  to  blow  the  tent  down,  and 
it  required  all  onr  ingenuity  to  sleep  within  the  compass  of  an 
umbrella  spread  out  to  shelter  us  from  the  drippings  from  the  roof. 
It  was  impossible  to  map  in  such  a  damp  atmosphere.  We,  therefore, 
betook  ourselves  to  the  saddle,  and  the  day  partially  clearing  enabled 
ns  to  transfer  the  northern  plain,  with  its  villages  and  river  face,  to 
the  map.  On  this  many  edifices  doubtless  stood  in  an  Assyrian  age ; 
for  the  present  villages  of  B^-'Aowireh,  Beysin,  Reshidiyeh,  Sherif- 
kh&n,  and  Gubbeh'  are  known  to  have  relics  of  the  times  thickly 
spread  in  the  soil  on  which  they  are  built.  The  monastery  of  Mar 
Georgls  or  Joijez  stands  at  a  distance,  like  a  castellated  mansion  of 
the  Crusade  era,  on  an  ancient  tumulus;  and  the  portion  of  a 
quadrangle  a  little  south  of  it,  near  the  elevated  ridges,  points  to  an 
Assyrian  position  half  swept  off  by  the  floods.  The  mound  at 
Sherif-khan,  or  Sheri  Khan  as  it  is  now  corrupted,  has  proved  to  be  a 
temple  of  Sennacherib's,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine  canal  on  the  east  of 
it  would -seem  formerly  to  have  led  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  to 
Nineveh  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the  stream.     A  fine  cylinder^ 

*  ^^V    —   (i>W^    —  ^*^^J   —  Ci?^  *— ^j^   —   ^ 
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some  valaable  tablets,  and  other  carious  trifles,  hare  been  foufid  hers^ 
bat  DO  sculptures  that  we  know  of. 

We  were  caught  in  a  heary  thunder-storm,  and  had  to  take  dielter 
in  the  village  of  Bejsan,  where  we  were  invited  into  a  smoke- 
begrimed  hoToI,  destitute  of  conveniences  of  every  kind.  It  was 
evident  the  inmates  cared  for  nothing  bat  mere  animal  existence;  and 
^UB  we  are  by  no  means  particnlar,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  listened  to  tiie 
conversation  of  the  groups  which  soon  assembled  around.  A 
Baghdad  pundit  astonished  the  community  with  his  tales,  folly 
believed  by  the  ignorant  and  unwashed  villagers  of  this  district.  A 
Suni  himself,  his  sarcasms  were  particularly  levelled  against  the 
Shiahs,  whom  he  accused  of  every  crime  against  Ood  and  man, 
confounding  them  in  his  category  of  infidels  with  the  singular  classes 
who  form  the  population  of  Reshidiyeh  and  Sherif-khin.  These 
villagers  are  of  the  '^Ila  Ildhi"  persuasion,  or,  as  they  are  named 
here,  Cheragh  Sunderans,  or  ''extinguishers  of  light,"  from  their 
religious  ceremonies  being  mysteriously  conducted  in  the  dark,  and 
hence  are  attributed  to  them  the  orgies  which  are  said  to  have  been 
enacted  on  the  festivals  of  Venus,  both  in  Greece  and  Babylonia. 
The  license  that  is  said  to  pertun  amongst  them  we  afe  not  prepared 
to  deny ;  we  believe  it,  however,  to  be  much  exaggerated  by  those  not 
admitted  to  their  observances,  which  exclude  all  other  sects.  They 
are  an  inoffensive  people,  and,  while  tenacious  of  the  intrusion  of 
others  on  their  belief,  they  readily  enough  cloak  their  true  religion  by 
the  profession  of  Mahomedanism,  perhaps  dreading  the  persecutions 
which  they  have  been  too  often  subjected  to.  We  shall  allude  to 
them  again  presently,  and  in  the  mean  time  hasten  back  to  oar  camp, 
having  been  debarred  visiting  their  villager  by  the  furious  squall 
which  lasted  for  two  hohrs,  in  which  hailstones  formed  of  transparent 
crystals  of  ice  on  the  outside,  had,  as  a  nucleus,  a  pellet  of  snow 
within.  We  had  never  witnessed  them  of  such  a  sise,  the  largest 
which  we  measured  being  an  inch  and  a  half  itk  diameter.  Our 
horsed,  exposed  as  they  were,  became  frantic  with  the  pelting  they 
received,  and  tried  hard  to  break  awayj  one,  indeed,  snooeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  scoured  through  the  swampy  loam  of  the  plun  Im  if 
wild  with  torture  and  affright. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  pitiless  ndn,  accompanied  by  heary  gusta 
of  wind;  and,  as  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  furtherance  of  the 
survey,  we  devoted  it  to  exploring  in  the  bowels  of  Koiyunjik,  in  the 
vaults  and  temples  of  which  we  were,  in  some  measure,  sheltered 
from  the  down- pour  above,  though  our  progress  was,  rat-like,  through 
the  drains  below.     We  were  greatly  entertained,  however,  with  the 
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ao0iiei  opened  to  our  view.  The  galleriea  from  hall  to  hall,  tunBelled 
ooi  by  Layard,  exhibit  sculptured  bas-reliefs  on  all  sides.  We  see  the 
mode  of  transporting  the  colossal  bulls  from  place  to  place  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  order  of  march  of  their  armies,  in  which  the  various 
corps  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  equipments  of  arms  and  dress. 
Descriptive  scenery  of  the  country  passed  through  is  detailed  with  a 
minute  tegard  to  local  features,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  delineated  on  the  shores,  or  in  the  rivers  and  seas  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  march.  Hereure  crabs,  fish,  and  tortoises ;  land  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  either  spread  on  the  plain,  or 
covering  the  sides  of  the  hill  paths,  in  the  branches  of  which  are 
perched  the  nests  and  younglings  of  the  feathered  tribe,  craving  for 
food,  or  essaying  a  flight  on  their  own  account,  in  the  true  fuhion  of 
nature.  The  entrances  to  the  halls  are  guarded  by  colossal  bulls,  and 
watched  over  by  various  demigods  in  the  Assyrian  mythology,  of 
which  the  biped  merman  or  mermaid  is  the  most  genteel,  habited  as  it 
is  in  a  scaly  robe,  terminating  in  a  fin-tailed  skirt  of  great  elegance 
and  propriety  of  curve.  In  the  king's  apartment  we  have  the  monarch 
occupying  the  state  chair,  surrounded  by  regal  emblems,  among  which 
the  tent,  chartot,  and  umbrella  are  conspicuous.  He  wears  the  peculiar 
tiara  t>f  the  Koiyunjik  sovereigns,  something  resembling  the  head  of  the 
Persian  of  the  present  day.  Before  him  his  chamberlain  is  offering  gifts, 
while  captives  are  kneeling  in  supplication,  emblematic  of  his  power 
in  life  and  death.  Then  are  displayed  a  long  string  of  prisoners,  and 
the  spoils  of  war,  attended  both  by  horse  and  foot,  among  whom  is 
observed  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  sacks  of  plunder,  whereon 
are  seated  tender  women,  not  wanting  in  maternal  solicitude,  though 
absorbed  in  the  contemplated  horrors  of  the  fate  awaiting  them.  Con- 
solation appears  to  be  derived  from  the  kisses  bestowed  on  the  infanta 
in  their  arms,  and  we  envy  while  we  admire  the  mind  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptor,  who,  amid  the  stirring  scenes  he  has  pourtrayed,  has  not  for- 
gotten the  emotions  which  characterised  humanity,  even  in  the  fiercer 
ages  of  war  and  blood.  Other  females  follow  on  foot  behind,  and  are 
distinguished  fh>m  eunuchs  by  their  loose  robes  and  long  hair,  the  lat- 
ter being  habited  in  girdles,  and  conspicuous  by  elaborate  bushiness  of 
tonsure,  though  the  fttces  of  both  are  alike  smooth  and  undignified. 
Next  are  camels  laden  with  booty,  attended  by  an  armed  escort.  Then 
follow  the  regular  troops;  those  helmeted  and  plumed,  bearing  a  lance, 
sword,  and  dagger,  comprise  the  heavy-armed  legions,  in  advance  of 
the  arehers  and  slingers,  both  of  which  bodies  are  faithfuUj  represented 
by  their  weapons,  and  by  a  lighter  dress  and  gait  on  the  march.  The 
siege  operations  against  a  doomed  dty  are  next  shewn  on  a  centre 
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panel ;  the  ladders  are  placed  against  the  wall^  and  some  who  hare 
Bjscended  are  hurled  headlong  from  the  battlements,  while  torches, 
stones,  and  other  missiles,  are  discharged  from  the  works  on  those 
below,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  engines  which  are  being 
pushed  up  an  inclined  plane,  in  contiguity  to  the  wfdls,  so  that  the 
people  concealed  within  can  undermine  while  protected  from  the  enem  j. 
Ther^  is  the  '^testudo,"  serving  as  a  shield  before  the  archers,  to 
render  their  aim  more  snre  and  deadly  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Similar  operations  are  designed  on  the  walls  of  another  apartment^ 
which  perhaps  was  dedicated  to  Victory.  The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow 
way,  flanked  with  the  portraits  of  two  hideous  griffin-headed  monsters, 
menacing  with  a  mace  in  one  hand  and  a  short  dagger  in  the  other, 
preceded  by  a  human  figure  with  extended  arms,  as  if  denouncing 
vengeance  against  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  great  king.  Here  the 
besieged  city  has  fallen,  and  the  punishment  of  the  refractory  inhabi* 
tants  is  witnessed  in  the  impalements  and  slaughter  going  on  around. 
Women  and  children  are  flying  by  a  postern  door  for  safety  in  the 
neighbouring  glens,  and  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  as  txue  a  picture  of 
Assyrian  government  as  can  be  desired.  The  much-disfigured  remains 
of  two  somewhat  diminutive  elephants  are  not  fiaor  removed  from  this 
hall.  From  their  high  position  in  the  mound,  we  suspect  them  to  have 
originally  occupied  a  loftier  post  in  the  edifices  of  Koiyunjik,  Mid 
their  disfiguration  seems  also  to  imply  their  exposure  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  We  think  them  creations  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
temples  adjoining,  from  the  above  surmises  coupled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inferiority  both  in  design  and  execution,  when  compared 
with  the  majestic  forms  of  similar  animals  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
north  of  them :  we  mean  those  of  the  colossal  homotaurs,  in  the  great 
''  hall  of  bulls."  Though  defaced  at  present,  the  attitude  and  propor- 
tions of  these  display  majesty  and  dominion  in  no  common  degree,  and 
arranged  as  they  are  in  stem  array  in  the  dark  caverns  of  Koiyunjik, 
closely  attended  by  the  castigating  and  lion-crushing  figure  of  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  which  partook  of  mingled 
admiration  and  alarm,  though  not  usually  taken  aback  by  such  or 
any  other  prodigies.  We  were  somehow  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  temple  would  momentarily  issue 
from  the  dark  labyrinths  beyond,  and  demand  the  reason  of  our  intru- 
sion. Our  flesh  crept  indeed  at  the  thought  of  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  might  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  *^  baker's  doxen*' 
from  a  lictor,  armed  with  a  tribracheated  weapon  such  as  he  grasps.^ 

'  He  is  anned  with  a  ''  cat  o*ibree  tails  ;**  an  instrament  squared  upon  to  suit 
modem  ideas  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 
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Certainly  aa  worki  of  art  they  are  fine  creations  of  mind  and  chisel, 
and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  illiterate  multitudes  of  that  day 
prostrating  themselves  before  images  like  these,  when  we  see  the 
Christian  community  of  the  present  time  reverencing  the  puerile  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  degraded  art,  as  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
churches  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,^  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of 
the  East.  The  chambers  and  galleries  of  Koiyunjik  that  have  been 
opened,  exhibit  also  a  mass  of  records  in  the  Cuneiform  character,  both 
separate  and  attached  to  the  sculptures ;  and  will  doubtless  yield  more, 
if  properly  excavated.  We  have  an  idea  that  other  works  of  a  still 
more  primitive  age  lie  entombed  beneath  the  floors  of  the  present 
apartments,  which  we  thought  were  considerably  above  the  base  of  the 
mound.  Not  a  third  of  this  large  pile  has  yet  been  systematically 
examined,  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  deplore  the  wreck  of  the  sculp- 
tures already  exposed,  for  calcined  as  they  are,  from  the  effects  of  fire, 
they  must  moulder  and  fall  from  the  positions  they  occupy  ;  nor  will 
they  bear  removal  from  the  walls. 

March  21  was  devoted  to  investigating  the  positions  on  the  west  of 
the  river,  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  there,  owing  to  the 
flooded  state  of  the  Khdsr  and  Tigris  in  the  last  three  days.  The 
former  we  forded,  with  the  water  up  to  our  saddle-flaps,  and  the  latter 
was  crossed  in  the  ferry-boat,  after  much  delay,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  bridge,  warped  over  to  the  western  shore,  now 
floated  useless,  in  a  sheltered  position  alongside  the  houses  of  Mosul. 
In  the  ferry-boats  horses  and  men  are  promiscuously  jumbled  at  much 
risk,  particularly  when  one  of  the  former  may  be  viciously  disposed, 
which  happened  in  this  case.  To  keep  the  peace,  however,  water  had 
to  be  sprinkled  among  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  when  the  splashing 
of  the  oars  and  the  shouting  commenced,  in  order  to  extort  "  btd^hish"* 
from  the  passengers,  their  vice  had  subsided  in  alarm,  at  their  own 
position  on  the  moving  flood.  We  were  struck  at  the  number  of  dumb 
people  employed  as  ferrymen  in  Mosul,  and,  for  our  own  part,  could 
hare  wished  the  proportion  still  greater.  It  would  have  saved  the 
pressure  on  the  tjrmpanum,  which  pained  us  greatly,  while  subject  to 
the  din  occasioned  by  the  shouts  and  anathemas  that  were  bandied 
about  by  the  mob ;  but  we  found  ourselves  at  last  on  the  other  side, 

*.  None  can  look  upon  the  daubs  hung  up  in  the  moiiaBtery  of  Mar  Jorjlz,  or  in 
other  Bimihir  edifices,  without  painful  evidence  of  the  low  standard  of  the  Christian 
mind  here. 

•  An  Arabiciaed  Persian  word  from  .uS>Ai/t^,  **  to  bestow"  ?  It  is  in  com- 
mon  use  all  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  implies 
''krgeese.** 
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and  proceeded  to  the  great  minaret  of  the  city.  Through  the  luviliijr 
of  Syed  Musta&y  the  holy  personage  in  charge  of  the  mosque,  we  were 
allowed  to  ascend  the  lofty  column,  which  orerlooks  the  whole  plaio 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  Z^b  also.  Nimhid  ao4 
the  various  positions  were  clearly  in  view,  and  we  had  the  gratificatioii 
of  obtaining  a  good  round  of  angles,  which  corroborated  ereiy  position 
we  had  independently  determined.  The  mulla's  people  gare  us  all  the 
information  we  desired.  Our  proceedings,  howerer,  furnished  scope 
for  speculation  in  the  townspeople  below;  some  thought  we  were 
looking  for  a  position  to  plant  guns  upon  against  the  town,  which  it  is 
thought  we  are  not  long  hence  to  occupy ;  while  others  turned  over 
the  idea  of  the  ruined  mosque  being  required  for  a  Christian  church, 
when  that  event  should  take  place ;  it  having  been  the  site  of  one,  we 
believe,  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  the  country.  The  present 
building  was  raised  by  Noor-ed-din,  in  the  755th  year  of  the  Hejrah. 
The  double  spiral  staircase  is  still  in  good  repair,  but  the  column  itself 
is  somewhat  bent,  and  shaky  in  appearance.  The  architecture  dispUya 
the  neat  and  compact  brickwork  of  most  of  the  older  Saracenic  build- 
ings, in  fine  preservation  for  its  age.^  Our  next  proceeding  was  to 
stroll  carelessly  through  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town,  and  it  being  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  we  derived  some  pleasure  from  the  appearance  of  the 
gay  groups  of  Christian  ladies  and  children,  dressed  in  every  variety 
of  colour,  seated  in  the  greeu  grass  which  overspreads  the  open  part  of 
Mosul,  from  a  little  north-east  of  the  great  central  mosque  to  the  walla 
on  the  north.  The  men,  in  black  turbans,  were  congregated  in  knots 
at  a  distance  beyond.  Their  amusements  were  not,  however,  derived 
from  conversation  alone;  for  we  observed  a  passing  bottle  and  heads 
alternately  thrown  back  contribute  a  little  to  the  exhilaration  of  the 
parties,  though  there  were  no  gross  exhibitions  to  offend.  We  were 
saluted  respectfully,  in  passing  onwards  to  the  B&sh-T^biyeh,*  a  mo- 
dern pile  of  some  strength  and  elevation,  forming  the  north«east  angle 
of  the  Mosul  walls.  This  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
old  monastery  of  Mar  Gabriel,  a  ChriBtian  edifice  of  early  times.  It 
is  washed  by  the  Tigris  when  high,  and  stands  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  cUSb,  near  which  are  some  sulphur  springs,  called  *AyB-al-Kabrit,* 
bordering  the  stream.  Bdsh-Tlibiyeh  is  in  some  repute  as  a  dangeon 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  depth.  We  did  not  test  it  by  a 
descent  into  its  vaults,  but  passed  gradually  onwards,  along  the  ram- 

^  Upwards  of  five  centuries. 

«  Turkish,  signifying  «' chief  bastion;    "<OjIL  iJX) 
^  ji31  jjJ^    Arabic. 
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pftfts  of  the  town^  to  the  Siojdr  gate^^  ev^ery  bastion  of  whioh^  and 
indeed  around  the  whole  town^  was  duly  added  to  the  map  in  the 
evening.  The  wall  is  a  simple  looped  curtain^  of  no  great  strength, 
supported  by  irregular  semilunar  bastions,  varying  in  size>  having  a 
ditoh,  on  an  average  of  twenty  feet  in  depth  by  fifty  broad,  beyond  it. 
The  positions  of  the  principal  tombs  and  public  mosques  were  also 
carefully  ascertained,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gates  on  all  sides  of  the 
dty.  The  pasha's  private  residence,  and  the  barracks  for  the  artillery, 
stand  on  the  margin  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  south-east  of  the  walls,  and 
the  arsenal,  or  Tdp-Khdneh,'  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
gateway  called  Bdb-et-Tope,^  or  "  Gate  of  the  Gun,"  near  the  water 
entrance  to  the  town,  Some  little  distance  east  of  the  T6p-Khdneh  is 
the  venerated  mosque  of  Khidhr  Elyas,  one  of  the  many  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  of  that  name  distributed  over  the  Mahomedan 
empire/  To  the  west  again  is  the  tomb  of  antediluvian  Seth,  or  that 
of  some  one  who  has  usurped  the  honours  of  his  name  and  burial. 
Nebi  Allah  Shy th,*  "  Seth,  the  prophet  of  God,"  is  the  title  given 
him  by  all  sects,  and,  from  the  concourse  of  people  visiting  the  shrine, 
it  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity.  These  tombs,  and  the  public 
buildings  as  above  enumerated,  south-east  of  the  town,  are  very  pic- 
turesque ol^'ects  at  a  distance,  but  a  nearer  approach  shews  the  former 
surrounded  by  the  hnts  and  tents  of  the  miserable  population  of  the 
suburbs ;  and  the  distuit  beauty  of  the  pasha's  residence  and  barracks 
is  dispelled  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  design  of  the  wings,  which 
appear  to  have  been  pitched  upon  the  main  buildings  as  circumstances 
suggested  the  necessity  for  their  construction.  Yet,  we  believe,  they 
were  actually  planned  as  they  stand.  Taste,  however,  is  purely  con- 
ventional in  Turkey,  whether  as  regards  architecture  or  costume,  indi- 
vidual convenience  being  more  consulted  than  elegance  of  design ;  and 
in  the  cut  of  "  inexpressibles"  they  have,  in  our  opinion,  the  advantage 
of  ns  in  both  respects.  There  is  a  tolerable  market  beyond  the  walls, 
on  this  side  of  the  town,  and  the  bazaars  within  are  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  grain,  both  of  which  are  plentiful  and  cheap  at  all  times. 
7he  bouses  are  superior  to  those  of  Baghdad,  inasmuch  as  they  are 

*  ,UiJ\  C-^U     Bib-es-smjdr.  «  ^\^  ^L    ruilaak. 

'  C^«y  \  oU     Compound  Arabic  and  Turkiah, 

^  It  is  known  also  as  the  JilmA-al-ahhmar,  or  '^red  mosque,**  though  its  snow- 
white  a^^eaimnca  belies  its  name.     r«4^1  t^^ 

»  UUX^   h\  \^     Arabic, 
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built  of  limestone  and  a  coarse  gypsum,  abounding  at  no  great  distance. 
The  streets  are  not  Lowever  to  our  taste,  being  narrow,  irregnlar,  and 
cobbled  with  a  huge  pebble,  most  inconvenient  to  the  feet  of  both 
horse  and  foot,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  Cemeteries  exist  in  the 
open  parts  of  the  town  within  the  walls,  but  amply  stocked  burial* 
grounds  border  the  town  ditch,  from  the  B4b-es-Sinjdr  to  the  tomb  of 
Seth  eastward.  There  are  a  few  raised  tombs  on  these  mounds  of 
oorruptioD,  the  principal  of  which  are  named  Penjeh,  ^c^cu^  &nd 
Kathyb-al-Bdu,  ^.UJl  i_-i-n*'  Our  occupation  obliged  ns  to  take 
stations  near  some  of  the  graves,  and  we  were  much  disquieted  in  our 
task  by  the  plaintive  cries  which  recently-bereaved  women  were 
utteriug  over  their  buried  relatives  beneath.  One  youug  and  strikingly 
handsome  creature  heeded  not  our  presence,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  her 
grief.  Her  heart  seemed  breaking  indeed,  by  the  depth  of  her  sobs,  as 
she  threw  herself  at  full  length  on  the  ground  and  embraced  the  envied 
soil  which  separated  her  from  the  departed.  We  quitted  the  scene  of 
such  lamentation,  glad  enough  to  recross  the  Tigris,  to  our  camp  in  the 
desolations  of  Nineveh ;  but  we  shall  return  to  Mosul  again,  after  the 
completion  of  operations  to  the  south. 

Having  spent  an  intermediate  day  in  laying  down  the  preliminaries 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  Sheet  III.  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria, 
we  stmck  the  camp  at  Koiyuujik,  and  were  in  full  march  for  Nimriid, 
on  the  morning  of  March  23.  Crossing  the  Khdsr,  now  much  subdued, 
we  kept  near  its  old  bed,  along  the  west  wall  of  Nineveh,  and  then 
ascended  the  undulations  beyond  the  ravine,  to  the  south  of  it,  in  a 
direction  for  the  village  of  Kard-qush,  ("  black  eagle."*)  The  road  lay 
past  the  hamlets  of  Kojdk,'  and  Eyt]er-k<$i;*  which  latter  borders  on 
a  defile  and  torrent  coming  from  the  plains  and  rising  grounds  to  the 
north-east.  These  as  well  as  most  of  the  villages  in  the  Mosul  district 
have  reservoirs  for  accumulating  rain-water  in  their  vicinity.  Some 
"  hubdra,*'  a  species  of  bustard,  were  here  and  there  observed  on  the 
route.  They  were,  however,  too  wary  for  6ur  guns,  but  we  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  a  breakfast  "  al  fresco"  on  the  heights,  in  which  Soyer's 
patent  stove  was  brought  into  action  with  success.  We  pushed  on 
again,  stopping  to  take  angles  occasionally  for  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Lak-koi^  and  Aliresh*  villages.  Near  the  former,  another 
ravine  with  a  torrent  is  passed,  over  a  substantial  biidge  built  by  a 
liberal  and  pious  Arab,  as  a  charitable  work.    An  inscription  records 

*  U^y]j^    Turkish.  «  J Vy  *  ^^J^}    Turkish. 

*4j^/c)J    Turkish.  ^  LTt)  \J^    Perwan? 
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tiie  name  and  porpoee  of  the  founder,  and  a  fine  ancient  "  teppeh"  ^ 
stands  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge^  not  fiur  distant  from  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tillage.  The  map,  however,  shews  the  situation  of  these 
as  well  as  other  places ;  we  therefore  confine  ourselres  to  noting  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  in  this  season  can  scarcely  be  equalled. 
The  gentle  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  of  an  emerald  green,  set  off  by 
herds  of  antelopes  gamboling  in  the  distance,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
enjoying  the  pastures  on  eveiy  hand.  A  plentiful  variety  of  flowers 
diversifies  the  picture ;  and  though  we  were  in  the  saddle  the  whole  day 
until  dark,  in  taking  up  new  positions  for  the  survey,  we  experienced 
no  fektigne.  As  night  set  in  we  reached  the  camp,  pitched  in  a  clear 
open  spot,  near  a  reservoir  at  the  Christian  village  of  Kard-qtish,  which 
occupies  the  crumbled  mounds  of  some  ancient  position  we  are  still 
ignorant  of. 

We  seemed  objects  of  much  curiosity  to  these  people,  and  were 
favoured  with  the  glances  of  the  fresh  ruddy-faced  girls,  that  passed 
to  and  fro  with  their  pitchers,  for  filling  at  the  reservoirs.  Their  open 
smiling  countenances  offered  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  shy 
and  sallow  beauties  in  the  towns.  They  were  evidently  amused  at 
our  proceedings,  and  we  thought  were  quizzing  our  whimsical  costumes. 
The  men  stalked  about,  morose,  yet  silently  inquisitive,  though  keep- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance.  This  seemed  odd,  considering  we  were 
Christians  like  themselves,  and  had  anticipated  a  far  different  recep- 
tion, when  our  wanderings  should  throw  us  among  those  of  the  name. 
It  proved  otherwise  however.  In  every  Christian  village  we  came  to 
we  found  the  men  abrupt  in  character  and  speech.  The  courtesy 
generally  experienced  by  the  Englishman  from  all  sects  and  classes  of 
Mahomedans  was  absent  in  the  Christian  villagers,  who  strolled  about 
with  a  ''brusquerie"  that  was  marked,  if  not  openly  annoying.  The 
priests  of  the  community  kept  aloof,  nor  did  the  head  men,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Mahomedan  places,  ask  the  stranger  if  there  was  anything 
needed  to  his  wants.  It  appeared  mysterious,  and  after  witnessing 
similar  behaviour  subsequently  in  other  places,  we  set  the  Christians 
down  as  the  most  thoroughly  unenlightened  sect  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  certainly  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  territory,  and  rudeness  may  therefore  be  partly  the  result  of 
comparative  independence  ;  but  we  have  since  thought,  in  connection 
with  the  accounts  we  have  heard,  that  much  which  we  witnessed  was 
due  to  our  persuasion  as  protestants  alone.  Led  by  the  priesthood, 
and  protected  by  the  Roman-catholic  powers,  this  may  happen  with  the 

»  « Moqad,"    j^     Tnrkiah. 
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ignomot  j  nor  can  we  well  expreis  enrpiiee  at  it,  wheu  the  bettor  ado* 
cated  of  the  clergy  here,  to  salt  their  own  purpoeaii  of  exolMiivenow  ■ 
^  w»6  li^tely  the  case  »t  Piarbekir-^seek  to  injure  the  prote«tant 
mifieionariea  of  America  in  the  opinion  of  the  Turkish  authoriti^iy  hy 
iniinaationa  latently  propagated  by  themaelvee. 

March  24.  The  caravmi  was  dispatched  as  yesterday,  by  the  road 
leading  direct  from  Kar^-qiUh  to  Nimr(id«  while  we  continued  onr 
survey.  Before  proceeding,  however,  we  visited  the  outside  of  the 
Syrian  catholic  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  for  the  purpose  of 
exuniniug  the  Cuneiform-inscribed  bricks  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keremlls,  for  the  repairs  of  the  building.  These  bricks 
looked  quite  fresh  and  new,  and,  according  to  Colonel  RawHnsoD,  were 
impressed  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Sargon.  Prayers  were  perform- 
ing in  the  church,  in  a  monotonous  chaunt ;  and  booted  as  we  were,  we 
had  no  curiosity  to  enter.  The  interior  of  the  vilhige,  and  costume  of 
the  people  gave,  however,  no  fiEivourable  idea  of  their  wealth  or  clean- 
liness, and  we  passed  on,  concerned  at  the  inrospeot  presented  by  the- 
first  Christian  village  we  had  alighted  on.  A  wet  sponge  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  across  the  brilliant  clear  sky  of  the  previous  evening, 
^d  exposed  us  to  passing  showers.  BelMwIit,^  an  artifici^  mount,  lay 
on  our  left,  where  we  proceeded  for  angles,  which  we  got  from  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  two  tombs  built  upou  it.  It  is  sometimes  named 
KariUteppeh,*  or  *'  black  mound ;"  the  former  name  being  also  that  of 
a  village  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  it.  The  appearance  of  a  ditch 
surrounds  the  pile,  and  inclines  us  to  regard  it  as  an  ancient  ke^ 
or  stronghold^  for  the  protection  of  the  fine  valley  watered  by  the  smidl 
rivulet,  which,  coming  from  the  'Ayn-es-Safra  hill,  flows  past  Keremlis 
^nd  Kari-q(ish  onwards  to  Nimriid,  and  an  imperfectly  defined  cause- 
way,  from  the  mound  across  the  ditch,  in  some  measure  confirms  the 
idea.  Rape  in  full  blossom  covered  the  bed  of  the  latter,  in  pretty 
relief  to  the  dark  mound  and  green  sward  beyond.  Ploughed  fields 
and  cultivation  cease  below  this  point,  where  the  territory  of  the 
roving  Arab  is  entered  upon.  The  tents  of  a  party  of  Dellim'  were, 
indeed,  adjoining  the  mound,  and  we  bad  scarcely  dismounted  when 
the  chief  rode  up,  and  courteously  invited  us  to  his  camp,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  '^  Peace  be  upon  you !  in  the  name  of  God  enter  our  tents; 
they  are  yours ;  come  and  partake  of  what  we  can  by  before  yon/' 
The  words  of  the  Mussulman  robber,  empty  as  they  may  have  piored. 


'  l::j\jX>     Arabic  '  ^\Ji 


ToriLUih. 


>  These  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  great  family  of  the  name  owning  the  ter- 
ritory on  both  sides  of  the  Kiphnrfeii,  between  Felogiaand  Hf t.  Blood  feudi  have 
caused  them  to  separate. 
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•ODBckd  gmtafal  on  ovr  ean,  and  oast  a  deeper  9hade  ever  the  Ohri^- 
iiaa.  pieture  we  had  joat  left  j  for  the  coarteoua  fraDknem  of  ihe  Arab 
oootiafted  well  with  the  sorljr  sileooe  of  him  who  has  had  the  Samaritan 
for  a  gnide. 

We  had  breakfasted  again  '<al  fresoo/'  and  resumed  oar  moyements 
onwards  to  Khidhr-Ely^,^  a  Christian  church,  over  a  piece  of  eountrj 
hitherto  vacant  in  our  maps.  Rain  fell,  and  we  bent  our  steps  towards 
the  building  of  the  aboye  name,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  its  roof.  We  could  not,  however,  gain  admit- 
tance, the  low  and  strong  door  being  fastened,  and  all  our  shouts 
proved  abortive  in  procuring  answers  from  within.  Some  of  our 
people  proposed  to  fire  the  gate,  bnt  this,  of  course,  we  would  not  per- 
mit, and  after  waiting  patiently  for  an  hour,  we  quitted  the  spot^ 
having  examined  the  sacristy,  partly  sunk  under  ground,  in  the  base 
of  an  Assjrrian  mound  near  the  chapel.  This  is  a  mnch-revered  spot, 
where  Mar  Behndn,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelt,  Mar  Befanim,*  an 
early  Christian  martyr,  is  said  to  be  interred.  It  dates  as  far  back  aa 
about  the  third  century  of  Christ,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest 
sanctuaries  now  standing  devoted  to  Christian  observances.  It  boasted 
formerly  of  an  excellent  library,  and  has  still,  we  believe,  one  or 
two  pictures  of  holy  personages,  by  the  early  masters,  though  they 
are  at  present  torn  and  delnced.  From  without  it  has  the  appearance 
only  of  a  stronghold,  there  being  nothing  in  character  to  denote  it  as 
the  abode  of  religion  and  peace.  It  has,  indeed,  on  many  occasions 
bad  to  stand  a  siege,  in  the  precarious  porition  it  holds,  subject  to  the 
assaults  and  demands  both  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  Turkish  soldiery. 
We  observed  people  moving  off  as  we  approached,  and  the  adjoining 
villages  were  tenantless  also  ;  a  sure  sign  of  alarm,  perhaps  caused  by 
our  movements  from  hill  to  hill,  in  furtherance  of  our  work.  The 
sacristy  is  a  neat  circular  apartment,  ornamented  with  marble  pieces, 
crucifixes,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Estrangelo  character.  It  is  said  to 
be  oonnected  with  the  chapel  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  similar  to 
that  which  leads  from  the  outside  to  the  interior  of  itself.  This  we 
oould  not  hit  upon,  and  we  heard  it  had  been  blocked  up  when  the 
Turkidi  soldiery  on  one  oocasion  tore  up  the  marble  fioor,  in  search  of 
treasure  said  to  be  concealed  there.  Marble  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  scrolls  of  great  beauty,  are  reported  in  the  fittings  of  the  altar 
and  chancel  of  the  church  itself;  all  of  which  bear  a  t9tj  early  liate, 
lod  are  muoh-esteemed  relics.  We  were,  thereof,  disappointed  at  not 
viewing  the  interior.    The  inmates,  ignorant  of  our  intentions,  aeted 

J^UJI^j^   "ThepropbetElias.**       *  a\j^   *'goodnime,"    PeniAn. 
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wiaelj  in  maintainiiig  a  strict  concealment.  But  they  were  eridently 
watching  our  proceedifags,  as  when  we  got  about  musket-shot  off  they 
shewed  themselves  on  the  walls,  and  had  we  returned  and  nrged  an 
entrj  a  second  time,  it  would  perhaps  have  led  to  an  open  fight. 
Some  of  our  Roman-catholic  serrants,  indeed,  some  days  after  proceeded 
with  the  intention  of  praying  there,  and  had  nigh  been  shot  for  their 
zeal,  by  the  Friar  Tuck  order  of  monks  who  watch  over  its  security. 
Khidhr  Elyas,  the  name  of  the  prophet  Elias,  is  a  mere  '^nom  de 
guerre,**  given  to  the  place  by  the  Christian  priesthood  in  troubled 
periods,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Mahomedans,  who  venerate  all 
the  inspired  personages  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 

We  now  bent  our  steps  along  the  valley  of  the  Sh6r  Derreh,^  on 
the  same  track,  indeed,  which  the  harassed  10,000  Greeks  donbtlees 
took  twenty-two  centuries  back,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  on  the 
crumbled  walls  around  the  palaces  of  Nimrud.  Grossing  the  great 
waste  in  the  interior  of  the  ancient  city,  a  hare  sprang  from  its  seat 
among  the  mounds  and  afforded  a  burst  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  hones 
were,  however,  too  tired  for  a  run  over  the  ploughed  lands,  and 
puss  shewed  she  had  the  advantage,  by  soon  doubling  out  of  sight. 
We  gave  no  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  excavated  pafaices  in 
the  platform  around  the  great  pyramid,  but  made  direct  for  the  tents 
pitched  near  the  mud  hamlet  of  Nimriid,  where  Lajrard  so  long  had  a 
dwelling,  and  within  their  walls  worked-in  our  triangulations  of  the 
preceding  days,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  further  operations. 

March  25.  The  day  broke  with  a  threatening  aspect,  but  after 
readjusting  our  instruments,  the  new  base  line  was  measure«i  for  the 
large-scale  survey  of  Nimriid  exhibited  on  Sheet  II.  In  the  middle 
of  our  task  the  rain  broke  on  us  in  a  perfect  storm,  compelling  us  to 
return  for  shelter  to  our  tents,  and  these  afforded  but  a  poor  retreat. 
We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  water,  the  whole  plain  around 
being  submerged  by  the  torrents  that  fell.  The  wind,  too,  blew  a 
hurricane,  and  at  one  time,  notwithstanding  the  ropes  were  ''backed^** 
threatened  to  leave  us  exposed  to  its  fury  by  carrying  off  the  tents 
from  above  us ;  fortunately  the  gale  took  off  in  an-  hour  or  so,  but 
everything  was  completely  saturated.  It  required  all  our  care,  indeed, 
to  keep  the  maps  and  instruments  from  being  spoiled.  Such  a  palpa- 
ble darkness  at  midday  could  seldom  be  witnessed;  earth  and  sky 
seemed  blended  in  one  general  gloom,  as  if  the  anger  of  the  gods  still 
rested  on  Nimriid;  the  curse  of  Job  in  its  fullest  extent  seemed, 
indeed,  about  to  be  realized  while  the  storm  lasted.     The  wild  cats 

•    '   h^  jy^   Torkiih  for  Btegnant  brackish  water  in  ravinea 
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which  infest  the  ruins  were  driven  from  their  hannts,  and  conrsed 
oyer  the  plain,  through  pool  and  mod,  like'Megion  possessed**  in 
search  of  a  securer  retreat  in  the  mud  hamlet  adjoining.  Further 
operations  it  was  erident  were  at  an  end  for  this  day,  hut  the  morrow 
brought  with  it  better  auspices,  and  the  base  was  completed,  not 
without  risk  of  rheumatism  to  the  whole  party.  A  good  round  of 
angles  was  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid;  these 
enabled  us  to  compute  its  position  independently  of  astronomical  oh- 
serrations.  These  were,  however,  obtained  also,  and  in  a  very  satis- 
fiMtory  manner  corroborated  our  triangulations ;  an  agreement  cer- 
tainly not  anticipated,  considering  the  unfavourable  weather  we  had 
encountered.  From  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  the  whole  of  the 
great  plain  is  distinctly  in  view,  but  a  few  feet  down  the  intervening 
land  shuts  out  every  thing  beyond  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  This 
fact  alone  inclines  us  to  think  it  was  used  as  a  pharos  for  signalling 
the  places  around;  the  trenches  through  it  in  every  direction  lead  to 
the  conclusion  of  its  being  a  solid  structure,  such  as  is  described  by 
Layard.  The  great  tablet  lies  in  fragments  on  its  south  side,  and  a 
fine  view  of  the  excavated  galleries  faced  with  sculptured  slabs  in  the 
various  palaces  is  obtained  from  this  eminence.  Mosul  and  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  are  distinctly  seen  too,  though  at  eighteen  miles  distance; 
as  also  the  numerous  Assyrian  tumuli  in  the  plains  south-east"  of  the 
Zdb.  In  the  afternoon  the  Tel  Kem^^  was  examined  and  added  to 
the  map,  with  the  line  of  water-margin  where  the  Tigris  anciently 
flowed  along  the  palaces  of  Nimriid  to  this  spot.  We  experienced 
some  difficulty,  indeed,  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  swamps 
occasioned  by  the  waters  of  the  Sh6r  Derreh  flowing  into  its  bed. 
It  was  nightfall  before  we  reached  the  tents. 

The  following  day  was  fine,  and  the  extent  of  the  walls  of.  Nimrud 
was  completed.  While  effecting  this,  some  party  had  set  fire  to 
the  bitumen  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  Sh6r  Derreh;  the  fumes  and 
smoke  tainted  the  whole  plain  around — this  practice  appears  to  be 
a  prevalent  one  with  the  idle  Arabs  in  the  vicinity.  To-day,  our 
horses  exhibited  much  fatigue,  from  the  necessity  of  visiting  every 
spot  in  order  to  &x  the  positions  aright. 

March  28.  A  leaden  mantle  had  again  been  cast  over  the  whole 
sky,  and  shortly  after  daybreak  rain  fell  in  torrents,  precluding  all 
works  abroad;  but  the  confinement  served  to  bring  up  the  map,  and 
the  indoor  work  of  calculations,  &c. 

*   U^  Jj   **Tniffle  mound,"  Arabic. 
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Maroh  S9.  RsiniDg  BtiU^  and  tbe  effeoto  of  it  beginning  to  tdl  ba 
our  wearied  beaate  as  well  at  on  ottrselres.  The  best  horse,  indeed, 
appears  in  the  last  agonies,  and  various  remedies  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  case  by  our  Arab  friends ;  an  old  greybeard  Moslem  is  called 
in  to  recite  a  particular  rerse  from  the  KoriUi,  adapted,  as  he  says,  to 
such  accidents ;  but  it  Ruling,  a  young  girl  was  produced  as  a  second- 
aiy  resource  in  such  ceses.  Lifted  by  one  of  the  bystanders,  sho 
was  seven  times  placed  astride  on  the  prostrate  animal,  while  the 
greybeard  chanted  anew  the  formula  prescribed  for  such  maladies. 
Still  the  horse  remained  obstinate,  and  would  not  recover,  and  at  last 
a  proposition  was  made  to  walk  him  thrice  round  tbe  graveyard  of 
the  tillage,  could  he  be  only  made  to  stand.  By  dint  of  blows  and 
manual  exertion,  he  was  at  last  placed  on  his  legs,  and  with  difficulty 
dragged  through  the  ceremony  that  was  announced  as  a  certain  resto* 
rative.  Alas,  however,  it  was  ineffective  as  the  former,  and  elicited  a 
laugh  on  the  horse  falling  again,  after  the  termination  of  the  4>rdea]. 
This  was  conclusive  of  a  want  of  fiftith  in  the  infidel  portion  of  the 
bystanders,  and  hence  the  failure  of  the  remedies  in  the  minds  of  our 
Arab  friends.  These  facts  are  mentioned,  only  to  show  how  simple 
Arab  credulity  is,  and  to  what  extravagant  acts  superstition  will  lead. 
An  Arab  of  the  Zobeyd,  at  no  great  distance,  we  are  informed  too, 
possesses  a  stone  of  wonderful  powers  in  case  of  strangury ;  but  the 
incredulity  we  had  already  displayed  was  sufficient  reason  for  its 
being  hid  from  us,  as  its  properties,  we  were  told,  would  certainly 
deteriorate,  if  exposed  to  such  influences.  Copious  bleeding,  however, 
brought  about  what  the  charms  had  failed  to  produce,  and  we  were 
gratified  in  the  evening,  on  our  return  from  tracing  the  rivert  banks 
to  the  northward,  to  find  the  animal  again  on  his  legs,  though  sadly 
enfeebled  by  his  late  exertions.  The  old  beds  of  the  river  with  its 
modem  course,  including  the  great  dam  at  Awai,  were  traced-in  this 
day;  the  French  party  fh>m  Khorsabad  were  our  guests  for  this 
evening.  They  had  arrived  in  the  morning  and  occupied  the  day  in 
examination  of  the  ruined  chambers  and  palaces  in  the  mounds  of 
Nimriid.  On  this  occasion  a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  workmen  by 
direction  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  by  Arab 
chaiints;  and  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  'Mumbek,"  the  *^diff,'^  and 
the  lyre,  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

March  30.  All  nature  is  gay  enough  this  morning  under  an  un- 
clouded sky,  and  many  new  and  gorgeous  flowers  are  opening  under 

^  Arab  names  for  a  species  of  drum. 
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each  inflnenoes,  to  be  coDsigned,  however,  to  a  premature  blight,  m 
Boon  as  their  beauties  attract  the  keen  eye  of  our  botanical  companion. 
The  earth  oyer  the  ancient  palaces  was  literally  enamelled  with  the 
little  delicate  lily  which,  Colonel  Rawlinson  believes,  gave  its  name 
to  the  celebrated  Susa,  or  Shushan  of  scripture*  The  ancient 
beds  of  the  Tigris  to  the  sputh  were  traced  in  td-day,  the  principal 
one  being  that  of  Sirdt  al  'bu-debban,  or  '^  the  prowler's  way,"  which 
bears  evidence  of  being  occupied  by  the  river  for  a  very  long  period. 
It  is  now  quite  dry,  and  affords  a  species  of  broom  used  by  the  Arab 
women  of  the  encampments  around  in  the  clay  ovens  hastily  erected 
wherever  these  people  pitch  their  tents.  We  passed  many  camps  in 
our  wanderings  of  to-day,  and  were  welcomed  at  all ;  men  came  forth 
inviting  us  to  dismount,  while  women  bore  on  their  heads  well- 
plenished  bowls  of  buttermilk,  which  we  did  ample  justice  to  under 
the  fatigue  we  had  undergone.  The  principal  tribes,  at  present  pas^ 
taring  on  the  Nimr6d  plains,  are  the  Bhememteh  or  Shematteb,  a 
branch  of  the  great  family  Zobeyd,  now  occupying  Babylonian  'Irak; 
the  Jeheysh,  another  part  of  the  same  great  tribe,  both  separated  for 
a  long  period ;  the  Agaddt,  which  are  members  of  the  powerful 
tribes  of  the  same  name,  owning  the  tract  west  of  the  Euphrates 
between  Anah  and  Deir ;  the  Hadidin,  originally  from  the  Syrian 
plains  about  Aleppo  and  Antioch;  the  Al'bu-6edr4n,  another  portion 
of  the  Zobeyd ;  the  AP  bu-Selm£n ;  the  Jaif ;  and  the  Jebour.  These 
are  all,  in  fact,  discontented  members  of  larger  tribes,  who  have  sought 
asylums  here,  either  from  oppressions,  or  from  having  blood  fends  of 
long  standing  with  the  more  powerful  fiunilies  they  are  connected 
with,  and  are  so  far  degraded  as  to  have  lost  the  Bedouin  character 
and  habits,  still  professed  by  some  of  the  families  they  sprung  from. 
They  are  now  but  partially  nomade,  for  they  occupy  mud  vilUges  in 
winter,  and  wander  in  the  spring  only  for  the  benefit  of  pasturing 
their  flocks  on  the  fertile  lands  adjoining  these  fine  streams.  The 
eastern  suburbs  of  Nimrud  and  valley  of  the  Sh6r  Derreh  were  added 
to  the  map  to-day. 

From  this  time  to  April  the  14th,  the  minor  details  around  Nimriid 
were  filled  in,  and  the  course  of  the  ancient  canal,  leading  from  the 
Z&hf  was  traced  as  &r  as  Oubbeyeh,  a  high  mound  with  evident 
remains  of  building  around  it  in  the  soil  at  the  base;  this  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Zab  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris — it  would,  doubt- 
less, yield  Assyrian  relics  if  opened.  Near  this  are  located  a  party  of 
Ma'amreh  Arabs^  also  of  the  Zobeyd  families :  they  are  all  Syeds  or 
descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  their  own  tale. 
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not  robbers  bot  simple  "  Momenjn,**  or  those  wbo  prefer  peace  and 
the  stady  of  religioas  doctrines  to  violence  and  a  predatory  life. 
They  had  the  appearance^  indeed,  of  sanctified  beggars  in  rags,  as 
ready  to  steal  as  to  pray;  they  were,  nevertheless,  well-disposed  and 
coarteons,  living  here  in  great  dread  of  the  Shamar  Bedonins  located 
in  the  wilds  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  who,  they  inform  as,  fre* 
qnently  cross,  though  the  river  is  at  a  great  height,  and  carry  off  all 
before  them.  A  few  nights  ago  three  women  of  their  party  were 
suddenly  set  upon  by  a  band  that  had  crossed  the  flood  on  inflated 
skins:  they  were  stripped  of  everything,  and  sent  back  to  their  tents 
<*  in  puris  natnralibus,"  an  outrage  of  only  recent  perpetration  among 
true  Bedouin  families,  who,  by  their  rude  laws,  until  veiy  lately,  under 
every  provocation,  spared  women  an  indignity  of  this  kind.  Such 
atrocities  shew  how  degraded  the  Bedouin  has  become,  but  in  justice 
to  him  we  must  say  they  are  committed  in  retaliation  of  injuries  which 
the  female  members  of  his  family  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery  when  they  have  fallen  into  their  power.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  Bedouin  virtues,  under  such  examples, 
give  way  to  acts  that  were  formerly  foreign  to  their  nature. 

Our  further  operations  among  the  ruins  of  Assyria  must  be  summed 
np  in  outline,  for  we  are  pressed  with  time,  and  indisposition  will  not 
permit  of  a  lengthened  detail.  Layard  has  treated  so  fully  on  these 
subjects  that  we  should,  indeed,  be  engrossing  public  attention  to  little 
purpose,  were  we  to  dwell  further  on  these,  at  present,  well  known 
localities.  The  contents  of  his  second  volume,  now  put  into  our 
hands,  warn  us  that  we  should  stop;  it  will  therefore  suflice  to  say 
that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  town,  now  occupied  by  SelA- 
miyeh,  were  carefully  surveyed,  as  were  the  features  of  the  country, 
heretofore  unknown,  occupying  the  space  between  the  Z&h  and 
Khorsabdd.  The  maps  themselves,  we  trust,  will  be  es^licit  enough 
on  these  points;  and  in  concluding,  we  hope  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  interesting  regions  by  a  more  extensive  examination,  at  a  no 
very  distant  period.  The  hills  bordering  the  6bazr-su  and  the  Zdb 
yet  require  more  detailed  notices ;  and  the  great  ruins  of  Shemdmek 
and  Arbil,  prolific  as  they  are  in  ancieut  sites,  should  find  a  place  in 
our  maps,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  grievously  faulty  and  defective  as 
they  at  present  stand.  These  we  propose  to  amend  as  opportunities 
offer,  and  append  to  the  present  sheets  some  astronomical  and  geode- 
Mcal  data,  which,  in  connection  with  the  work  before  us,  will  aid  in 
filling  a  material  blank. 
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Tbayersbs  made  on  the  Journey  to  Mosnl,  for  the  delineation  of  the 
Road  between  it  and  Baghdad,  commencing  from  the  ''Khan 
Nahrwan,**  which  is  in  Lat.  33°  53'  N.,  and  6  miles  East  of  the 
latter  city. 

l8T  Traverse. — Feb.  26tu,  1852. 

KHAN  NAHRWAN  to  DELLI  ABBAS. 


Oonnes  corrected  for  Variation  throoghont,  which  is  4**  West ;  ayerage  rate 
8  miles  per  hour. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

.. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

• 
N.  67^8(KB 

m. 
8 

15 

•067 

•189 

N.  67*        E.  

25 

1-26 

*488 

1151 

N.  68»        E 

40 

2-00 

•908 

.... 

1782 

N.  57'        E 

25 

1-25 

•681 

1048 

N.  48*        B 

86 

1-80 

1-204 

1-888 

N.  89'  16'  E  

20 

1-00 

•774 

•688 

N.  50-        E. 

29 

1-25 

•808 

•958 

K.  24*        W 

80 

125 

1142 

•608 

N.  45'        E 

40 

2  00 

1-414 

1414 

N.  iV        B 

60 

800 

2  264 

1-968 

... 

N.  76«        E 

80 

1-20 

•290 

1-164 

.... 

N.  74'        E 

80 

100 

•276 

.961 

S.  78«        E 

15 

•75 

•219 

-717 

8.  88'        E 

5 

•15 

018 

•149 

N.  12»  80'  E 

60 

2  00 

1-958 

•488 

N.  80^        R 

65 

2:75 

t 

•478 

2-708 

12-782 
•287 

•287 

16-568 
•508 

•608 

12  -496 

16  066 

Diff.  Lat  12'  80-  N.  Diff.  Long.  19'  15-  E. 

Co.  N.  61"  67' E.     20-3milei«. 
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2nd  Travbrsk.— Fkb.  27th,  1852. 
DELLI  ABBAS  to  KARA  TEPPEH. 


Counea. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

m. 

N.    4'        B.  

70 

8-00 

2-998 

.... 

•209 

N.    6-        B 

78 

8-88 

8-859 

•406 

N.  69«80'W. 

18 

•65 

-384 

•558 

N.  21'*        E.  

22 

1-00 

•934 

•858 

N.  26»        E. 

40 

1-50 

1-348 

-658 

.... 

N.  80**        E 

26 

1-00 

•866 

•500 

N.48**        E 

85 

1-70 

I  243 

1  159 

N.  84''        E. 

16 

•75 

•622 

•419 

N.28*        E 

10 

•60 

•441 

•235 

N.  16*        W. 

25 

1-25 

1202 

•845 

N.  W        B 

25 

1-25 

1189 

•386 

N.    V        B 

95 

4-50 

4^500 

•078 

19  581 

4-408 

•908 

-908 

8  505 

Diff.  Lat  19'  32"  N. 

Co.  N.  10'  29'  E. 


Diff.  Long.  4' 15"  E. 
19  -9  miles. 


3rd  Traverse — Feb.  29th,  1852. 
KARA  TEPPEH  to  KIFRI. 


Counes. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

B. 

W. 

N.  17»  B 

N.  16*  B 

m. 
65 
20 
23 
25 
27 
43 
22 
68 
14 
20 
88 

3  25 
100 

1  16 
125 
1-35 

2  15 
110 
8  85 

•70 
1  00 
1  90 

8  108 

•961 

1150 

1-288 

1  -298 

2  149 
•980 

8-850 
-696 
•995 

1  858 

•950 
•276 

•174 
872 

•105 
•396 

.... 

North  

N.    8'E.    

N.  16**  B 

N.    2«W 

N.  27**W 

North  

N.    6»W 

N.    6'*E.    

N.  12*E.    

•075 
•499 

•078 

17  788 

2-272 
•647 

•647 

. 

1-625 

Diff.  Lat.  17'  47"  N.  Diff.  Long.  2'  49*  E. 

Co.  N.  7'26'B.    17-9mile». 
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4th  Tbaversb. — March  Ist,  1852. 
KIFRI  to  DUZ  KHURMATI. 


Coones. 

Times. 

Diatances. 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

N.  64°  W 

m. 
70 
88 
27 
14 
26 
40 
60 
15 
48 
12 
15 
7 
88 
10 

8-60 

1  90 
1-85 

•70 
1-80 

2  00 
8  00 

•75 
2  85 
-60 
•75 
•85 
165 
•50 

1-584 

1090 
•417 
•216 
•428 
•717 

1076 
•805 

1-189 
•401 
•607 
•800 

1-495 
•500 

.... 

.... 

8  145 

N.  55*'W 

1556 

N.  72*W 

1-284 

N.  72«W 

•666 

N.  71'  W 

1*229 

N.  69'  W 

1  -867 

N,  69*  W 

2-801 

N.  66*  W 

-685 

N.  61**  W 

2  055 

N.  48'  W 

•446 

N.  86°  W 

-441 

N.  81°W.   

•180 

N.  25*^  W 

North 

•697 

10-219 

17  052 

Diff.  Lat  10'  12"  N.  DIff.  Long.  20'  49"  W. 

Co.  N.  59»  18'  W.    20  0  xnilea. 


5th  Traverse. — March  2nd,  1852. 
DUZ  KHURMATI  to  TAOUK. 


Oouraes. 

Timea. 

DiBtanoeB. 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

N.  84'W 

m. 
90 
58 
14 
18 
10 
15 
80 
70 
5 
50 

4-50 

2-65 
•70  ) 
•65  } 
•50  1 
76 

1-50 

8  50 
•25 

2-50 

8  781 
1-668 

1-668 

-686 
1079 
8  031 

-248 
2  165 

2  517 

N.  51'W.   

2-059 

N.  26'»W 

N.  26'*  W 

•811 

N.  26*  W 

N.  82'W 

•897 

N.  44*  w.  : 

1  ^042 

N.  80«W 

1  760 

N.    8'W 

•035 

N.  80*W 

1  -250 

14  -221 

9-861 

Diff.  Lat.  14'  18"  N.  Diff.  Long.  12'  00"  W. 

Co.  N.  84"  86'  W.    17  -8  miles. 
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6th  Tratbrsb. — March  Skd,  1852. 
TAOUK  to  KERKUK. 


Ooonea. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

£. 

W. 

N. 16*  W.  

25IIL 

50 

40 

20 

10 

30 

55 

80 

85 

10 

10 

80 

40 

105 

2-50 

2  00 

100 

•50 

1-50 

2-75 

4  00 

1-75 

•50 

•50 

1-50 

200 

1009 

1-505 

1-696 

891 

'458 

1-258 

2-806 

8-970 

1-787 

•485 

•446 

1-812 

1-918 

.... 

.... 

•488 
•218 
•121 
•227 
•727 
•585 

•289 

N.  58'W 

1-997 

N.  32*  W.  

1060 

N.  27**W 

454 

N.  26*  W 

•211 

N.  88*W 

•817 

*N.  88*  W 

1-498 

N.    7*B 

N.    7*E.    

N.  14*  E.    

N.  27*B 

N.  29*  B.    

N.  17*R    

18  -981 

2  354 

6-826 
2-854 

8-972 

Diff.  Uk  18'  59"  N. 

Co.  N.  11*  81'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  4'  45"  W. 
19*4  miles. 


7th  Tratersb.— March  4th,  1852. 
KERKUK  to  ALTON  KIUPRI. 


Oonnes. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

a 

B. 

W. 

N.  5r*w.  

iOm. 

87 

28 

17 

10 

23 

25 

10 

88 

22 

10 

10 

7 
18 
15 
35 
22 

8 
28 
67 
80 

2-50 

1-85 

1-50 

•85 

•60 

115 

1-25 

•50 

1-65 

110 

•60 

•50 

•86 

66 

-75 

1-75 

110 

•15 

116 

8-50 

1-50 

1862 

1684 

•817 

•886 

•441 

•918 

1161 

•499 

•826 

•499 

•478 

•419 

•288 

•649 

•724 

1750 

1^088 

•081 

•486 

2^681 

1^2b6 

.... 

2-097 

N.  84*W 

1-035 

N.  57*W 

1  -258 

N.  68*  W 

•757 

N.  28*W 

•235 

N.  87*W 

•692 

N.  28*  W 

N.    8*W 

•488 
•026 

N.  60*W 

1429 

N.  68*W 

•960 

N.  ir*w 

-146 

N.  38*  W 

-272 

N.  87*  W 

•217 

N.    8*W 

•084 

N.  15*  W 

•194 

North  

N.  10*W 

•191 

N.  78*W 

•147 

N.  65*  W 

1042 

N.40*W 

2  250 

N.  81*  W 

•778 

. 

18-807 

14-268 

Diff.  Lat  18'  19"  N.  Diff.  Long.  17'  30"  W. 

Co.  N.  87*  58'  N.    23  2  miles. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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8tu  Traveksb. — March  Btu,  1652. 

From  ALTUN  KIUFRI.on  the  Leeeer  Zi[b,  the  Z&\y-e\'Aahl  of  Abol 
Feda,  to  ARBIL,  of  Alexander's  Campaign. 


Counes. 

Times. 

Distaneee. 

N. 

S. 

£. 

W. 

m. 

N.16''W 

47 

2-36 

2-269 

.... 

•648 

N.  26*>W 

80 

1-60 

1  869 

•634 

N.    8-E 

89 

1-96 

1-947 

•102 

N.    e'^w 

29 

1-46 

1444 

•126 

N.  26«'W 

60 

2-60 

2-266 

1067 

N.  17'  W 

48 
10 

2-40 
•60 

2-296 
•496 

•702 

N.    S'^W 

•070 

N.  16-W 

46 

2-26 

2  178 

•682 

N.  irw 

86 

4-26 

4-172 

811 

N.    6'*  W 

126 

7-26 

7-211 

.... 

•769 

25-621 

•102 

6  S89 

-102 

6-287 

Diff.  Lai  26'  87"  N. 

Co.  N.  11"*  27'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  6'  26*  W. 
26  1milee. 


9th  Traverse. — March  7th,  1852. 

From  ARbIl  to  KELLAk,  on  the  Upper  Zdb,  the  Z&b-el-Ala  of 

Abul  Feda. 


CouTBes. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

8.    ' 

£. 

W. 

N.  68*W 

N.  48«W 

N.  86°W 

N.  68°W 

N.  77'  W 

m. 
44 
20 
87 
26 
19 
26 
29 
12 

4 
61 

7 
89 
81 
40 

2  20 
1-00 
1-86 
1-80 
-96^ 
1-26 

1  46 
•60 
-20 

8  06 

-86 

1-96 

1-66 

2  00 

-999 
•781 

1^616 
-487 
-214 
•886 
-747 
-861 
•120 

1048 

027 

•V 

•091 
•489 

1-960 

•682 

1  061 

1-206 

•926 

N.  48'*  W 

-929 

N.  69*  W 

1-248 

N.  68*  W 

-479 

N.  68»  W 

N.  70"  W 

-160 
2*866 

8.  76'»  W.   

-838 

8.  77'»  W 

1*900 

N.  89'  W 

1  -660 

8.  61"  W 

1-749 

7  080 
1-600 

1-500 

.    17  048 

6-680 

Diff.  Lat,  6'  86"  N. 

Co.  N.  7V  49'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  21'  W. 
17-9  miles. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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10th  Trayerse. — March  8th,  1852. 
KELLAk,  on  the  Upper  Zib,  to  MOSUL  and  NINEVEH. 


CouTBea. 

Times. 

N. 

S. 

£. 

W. 

N.  83°  W 

38m. 

59 

71 

24 

38 

48 

24 

33 

85 

60 

1-90 
2-95 
8-65 
1-24 
1-90 
2-40 
1-20 
1-65 
4-25 
3  00 

•232 

•512 
1-330 

-921 
1-035 
1-164 

-208 

•510 
•370 
•675 

.... 

1-886 

N.  80-W 

N.  68''W 

N.  42'*  W 

2-905 

8-292 

-830 

N.  57*W 

1*598 

N.  61»W 

N.80*W 

S.  72"  W 

2-099 
1182 
1  '569 

S.  85-  W 

S.  77°  W 

4-234 
2-923 

6  402 
1-555 

1-555 

22  -518 

8-847 

Diff.  Lat.3'50''  N. 

Co.  N.  80°  13'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  27'  50-  W. 
22-5mile8. 


^gg^g^^  of  Daily  Results. 


N. 


Feb  26, 1852.    Di£  Ut 

Feb.  27,  „ 

Feb.  29,  „ 

Mar.    1,  „ 

Mar.    2,  „ 

Mar.    8,  „ 

Mar.    4,  „ 

Mar.    6,  „ 

Mar.    7,  „ 

Mar.    8,  „ 

Diff.  Lat.  ftom  Khan»     ^.  26'  84"  N. 

riabrwan  f 

Lat.  of  Khan  Nahrw&n  33°  53'  00"  N. 


12' 30" 

19'  82" 

I     17' 47" 

10' 12" 

I     14'  13" 

i     18'  59" 

18' 19" 

25'  37" 

5' 35" 

3' 50" 


Diff.  Long. 


B. 


19' 15" 
4' 15" 
2' 49" 


W. 


20'  49" 
12'  00" 

4' 45" 
17'  30" 

6' 25" 
21'  00" 
27'  50" 


26' 19" 


110' 19"  W. 
26' 19"  R 


Lat.  of  Mo8(il 


36 


Diff.  Long.,  Moeol,  West  i     ^ .,  ^^^  ^ 

°19'34"N.         of  Khan  Nahrwin    ..../     "  "*'    ^* 


Khan  Nahrw&n,  Bast  of  Baghdad 


6'  00"  B. 


Diff.  Long.,  Mo8(U,  West  of  Baghdid  1"  18'  00-  W. 

Lai  of  Mosfil  by  daily  Results  86°  19'  84"  N. 

Lat.  of  Mosm  by  Synoptical  Table ...    86°  19'  56"  K. 

Mean  Lat.  of  Mosfil    86°  19' 45"  N. 

Diff.  Long.  Mostil,  W.  Baghdid,  by  daily  Beaulta,!  .o^a^^^n^w 

+  80' to  Minaret  I  ^    ^**  *"    ^• 

by  Synoptical  Table  1°  17'  02"  W. 


Do. 


do. 


Means.    Mos61  Minaret  West  Baghdid  1°  17' 46"  W. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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»    t-    o    •* 
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s  s  s 
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0    o    o   O    0 
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Station  4tu  (3fiD  Traybrse.) — ^Fsbbuaby  29tu,  1852. 

KIFBi. 

afer.  AIL*  JOgel  for  LatUudc. 

98®  52'  40» 
Index  Error  30 


Time  by  D.  12859 
h.   m.    t. 
5  56  85-5 
5  57    8-8 
5  57  40 
5  58  11 
5  58  44 


ChroiL8. 
LongT. 


288  18-8 

5  57  89 
+  647 

6  04  26 
2  59  48 
8  04  38 


H.Diff.       77*1 
3 


tl4 


231  8 
51 
6 


237  0 

+  8-57 
5  59 -56 

DmL  9 

6  8-52N. 
90 

P.D. 

83  56  06 

93    53'  10 


Bef .  and  Par. 


46    56 


46 
90_ 
48 
Ded.    8 


55    41 


19  N. 
49  8. 


Lat.  of  Ki«  84    41    80  N. 

AltUudes  qf  Venus, 


Alt. 
+  80 


Alt. 
&l'l  & 


64  24  50 

•  32  12  25 
-  132 

32  10  53 
83  56  06 
34  41  30 

150  48  81 
75  24  15 
43  18  28 

+  30 

64  11  50 

82  5  55 
-  1  38 

82  4  22 

83  56  06 

84  41  30 

150  42  00 
75  21  00 
48  16  88 

Alt 

&  58&) 

■«■  80 

63  59  00 


Alt. 
•«-  80 


6}i4^^ 

815iU 
-  1  88 

3i5l4ik 
88  56  06 
84  4130 

150  29  20 
75  14  40 
48  22  68 

000244 
0  06501 
9-40140 
9  83559 
9-32444 


h.  m.  i. 
8  38  481 
58  58-8 
1  12  56-85 


5  50  38-75 
+  12  41-68 

6  82088 
5  56  35  5 

D.59. 
D.60. 

6  44  88 

6  45-08 

6  45  98 

6  46-38 

6  44-78 

227  10 

S.M.T.  6  45-44 

S.59   1  68 

0*60844 
0-08601 
,  9-40297 
9-88608 
9  32645 


h.m.  ■. 
8  89  21-1 
58  63-8 
1  12  66-86 

5  51  11-75 
+12  41-68 

6  8  53-88 
5  57  8-8 

6  45  08 


0  00244 
0  08501 
9-40459 
9-88646 
9-32848 


lum.  i. 
8  89  58-7 
68  58-8 
1  12  66-85 

5  61  44-85 
+12  41-68 

6  4  25-98 
5  57  40 

6  45-98 


0  00244 
0-08501 
9-40608 
9-83687 
9-88084 


h.ia.  •. 
8  40  851 
58  58-8 
1  18  56-85 

5  53  15-75 
+18  41-68 

6  4  57  38 
5  58  11 

6  40-38 


Alt. 
+  SO 


63  84  15 

8147  7 
-  184 

8145  88 

83  56  06 

84  4180 

150  88  11 
75  11  85 
48  86  08 

00344 
■06501 
-40750 
•88786 


h.m. 

840 

68 

1  13 

rw 

+18 

6    5 

5  68 

6 


t. 
56  i 

58-8 

66-85 

47T6 

41-68 

88-78 

44 


44-78 


D.60.  S.M.T.  8  43-48 


D.  18859.    8.  M.  T.  Khfo  Nahrwin,  Feb.  85tli  5  41  -46 

Gain  in  99  bra.  at  11  a.  daUy 45-87 

U.  18859.    S.  M.  T.  Kbin  Nahnrin,  TM>.  89tli  4  5611 

a  18859.    S.  M.  T.  Kifrf,  Peb.  89th  6  45  48 

Dili:  Long,  in  Time .1  49-31 


0R.Aa.  23  47  03  15 
24 


1  12  56-86"  Compt  ©  Centre. 


H.Diff. 


£qu«. 


D.  12860.    8.  M.  T.  KhAn  Nahrwin,  f^b.  89th  6 

D.  12860.    8.  M.  T.  KiM,  ....» Feb.  89th  %_ 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time .« 1 


.   a. 

53-78 
48-48 


49-69 


D.  12869  -  l'  49-31  -»  Diif.  Long. 8  97  90  E. 

D.  12860-1    49  69  -  DUr.  Long 0  87  85  E. 

Meant  give  KiWE.  Khfo  Nahnrfa 0  87  S8E. 

Ehin  Hahnrto  E.  BaghdM  ^ 6  E. 

KiM  E.  BaghdM 0  »  1K>  ft. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Station  5  (4th  Tratsbsb) — JA^ftcu  Ibt. 

DUZ  KHURMATi. 

Mtr.  AU.  *  Biffd/or  Latitmd^. 


iexError         + 

40- 
80 

93    SO 

10 

46    46 
Ref.Pw. 

i 
6B 

46    44 

10 

43    15 
Dec).    8    23 

60N 
49  8. 

UtorDdiKhnrmaU  »4    53    01  N. 


Time  by  D.  12859 

h.  m.  ■. 


4  88-8 

5  6 
S81 
fi  59 

6  13  i 


27  08  8 

6    6  20 
ChTan.8.    +  5  16 

6  10  U 
Lcmif.Tiine     2  58  24 

T.fhnnNoon  S  IS  18 

H.  Diff.      7«'7 
3 

121  1  1  2301 

11  16a 

245  4 

+  4  06  -4 
6  80  41  -2 

9  Decl.    6  34  46  6 

H.Diff.     10*97 
S 

121  i  1  82  91 
1      1    2-19 

+  35  10 
1    9  43-21 

9Rt.AM;.  1    3  18  31 

H.Diff. 

9-885 
8 

»|i 

iJ8  066 

1-867 

+ 
22  5C 

29-873 
18  96 

0BtAM.22  50  48-83 

1    9  11  17 

H.Diff. 


AUUudes  qf  Venue. 

AU.       Alt. 
+  80 


0  00287 
0  08603 

9-41887 
9  83792 
9  34568 


h.  m.    t. 

8  44  41  -5, 
1  8  18  Sl 
1  9  11-17 
6  57  10  98 
4-12  29-55 


0-00287 
0  06603 
9-42068 

9-888*2 
9  34794 


h.m.  t. 
8  45  19-9 
1    8  18-31 
1    9  11  17 

5  57  49  38 
■f  12  29-65 

6  10  18  93 
6    6    5- 

5  13  93 


0-00287 
0  08602 
9-42181 
9  83876 
9  34916 


h.m.  ■. 
8  45  45-5 
1  8  18-81 
1  9  1117 

5  58  14  98 
+  12  29  56 

6  10  44  53 
6  6  31- 

5  13  53 


0-00287 
008609 
9  42276 
9-88908 
9-35(«8 


Km.  ■. 
8  46    6-8 
I    8  18-81 
1    9  1117 

5  58  85  78 
•f  12  29-55 

6  11    5  33 
6    5  52- 

5  13  33 


000987 
0-08609 
9  42S7S 
9-83981 
9  35198 


h.m.  ■. 
8  46  27-7 
1    8  18  81 
1    9  1117 

5  58  57-18 
■fl2  2955 

6  11  26*78 
6    6  12  5 

5  14  23 


67  25 


D.59.  S.M.T.  5  13-45 
D.60.  S.59       2    9 
D.dO.  S.M.T.  7  2t2-46 


•519 

8 

1-657 
104 


-  1-661 
12  81  21 
£qua.      12  29  65 


1X12859.   S.M.T.K]iinNalinr<ii,nb.9lth  5  41*48 

Ornin  in  138  hn.  at  11  i.  daily   „ -56-87 

D.  12859.   S.  M.  T.  Khin  Nalinrin,  Mar.  lit  4  45  11 

1X13859.  S.  M.  T.  Diix  Khnrmatf,  Mar.  lat  5  13  45 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 28  34 


D.  19860.    8.  M.  T.  Khin  Nahnria.  Mar.  lit  6  58*78 

D.  18860.   8.  M.  T.  Ddz  Ehnnnatt  Mar.  lat  7  28  44 

Diff.  Long,  in  T^e «8  72 


D.  12859 -28 -'84 -Diff.  Long 8    j    (%. 

D.  12860  -  28-72  -  Diff.  Long 0    7  11  K. 

Meana  gire  D6s  Khnrmati  £.  Khin  Nahrwte   ...  7    8  E. 

Khin  Mahnrto  S.  Baghdad 6    .  E. 

IMx  Khurmatf  £.  Baghd^ 138  E. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Station  6  {5th  Tba verse) — Maboh  2fiD,  1852. 
TAOUK. 

Mer,  AU:  *  Jiigel  /or  Latitude. 

93°  OO'  10* 
Index  Error         +    80 


Time  by  B.  13869 
h. 


Chron.S.M.T. 


w 

-eii 

40 

46 

80 

20 

Pw.Kef. 

55 

46 

^tf 

26 

90 

48 

80 

"85  N. 

Ded.  8 

22 

49  S. 

LatofTaouk  S6 

7 

46  N. 

AUi^^udLu  qf  VemiiM- 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Long,  Time 
Time  from  Noon 

H.Oif. 


&4i& 
+  80 

64  42  00 

82  21  00 
-  I  32 

88  19  88 
82  64  41 
86  7  46 

150  21  55 
76  10  67 
42  61  29 

64  81  46 
4-  80 

64  82  15 

82  16  7 
-  1  82 

82  14  85 
82  64  41 
86  7  46 

160  17  03 
76  8  81 
42  68  66 

Alt. 


+  80 

64 

Si  66 

82  10  67 
-  1  82 

83  9  26 
88  64  41 
86  7  46 

160  11*  63 
76  6  66 
43  66  81 

000338 

0  00883 

0  08732 

0-08732 

9-40780 

9-40896 

9 '88363 

9-38296 

9  88108 


9  88267 


0-00338 
0  08733 
9-41019 
9  •83881 
9  88416 


9I>ecL 


9BtAM. 


Alt. 


64  12  50 
+  80 

64  18  20 

82 

6  40 
1  83 

82  6  07 

83  64  41 
86  7  46 

160  7  84 
76  3  47 
42  58  40 

0  00888 
0  08783 
9-41131 
9  •38360 
9  88546 


+  29  341 

23  64    8009 

©BtAsc.  32  64  82  86 

34 

Comp.  ©  Centre  1  06  27-66 


H.Diff. 


•640 
8 


64 

27 


-  1-701 

12  18-76 

Eqna.  12  17  06 


b.  m  •.  b.  B.  t.  b.  m.  •.  b.  m.  •. 
8  40  87*6  8  41    31  3  41  288  8  41  601 
1    7  41-07  1    7  4107  1    7  4107  1    7  4107 
1    6  37-66  1    6  27-66  1    6  27  66  1    6  37-66 
6  68  46-33  i  M  10 -83  6  64  87  03  6  64  5883 
-f  13  17-06  ■fl2  17-06  +13  17-06  -H2  17  06 
6    6    8-27  6    6  27  87  «    6  64  07  6    7  15  87 
6    1  460  6    2  10-  6    2  86  6    2  676 
iVt'^                   4  17  87                4  18  07  4  18  87 

4  17-87  s=  ^ms=»  iMH>i» 

418  07 

4  18  87  ^   , 

7^'^^  D.  12869.  8.  M.  T.  Kbfo  Nahnrto.Feb.  26tb  6  41  -48 

S.M.T.4  17  895  Chun  in  147  hrs.  at  11  i.  daily 1    7  84 

S.  69      3  19  8  J)  13869.  8.  M.  T.  Khto  Nabrwfa,  Mar.  3nd  4  84  14 

&M.T.6  87  19%  D.12869.  S.  M.  T.  Taotfk.  Mar.  2nd  4  17-895 

■■■"*  Diff.  Long,  in  Time   16  245 

D.  13860.  S.M.T.KhtoNabrwto.Mar.2nd  6*  53*78 

D.  13860.  8.M.T,  Taonk,  Mar,  2nd   6  37  196 

IXtr.  Long,  in  Time    16-586 

B.  13869  =.  16  346  =  Diff.  Long 8  4    4  W. 

D.  12860- 16-686  =  Dit.  Long ♦•  0  *    »  ^- 

MeanigiTeTamdcW.KhtoNabrwto    .^ S  i^JS^- 
Tsjito  Nabrwto  E.  Bagbdid    ...1 0  6  00E. 

Taonk  E.  Bagbdid 1  64  E. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Station  7  (6th  Trayebsb). — March  8ri>,  1852. 

KERKUK. 

Mer.  AU.  *  Biffd/ar  Latitude. 

93019^  40 

Indnlnor         -I-  80 

93    30  10 
iTTo    6 

Par.Hef.        -  66 
46     9      9 

90 

43    50  61 N. 

Decl.    8    33  49S. 

UU  of  Kerk4k  35    ft»  08  N. 

AUikuk9o/  VenuB, 

Alt.  Alt.  Alt  Alt. 

AilA       &i7&        &A&        &    b& 
+  80  +80  +80  +80 


Time  by  D.  13859 

b.  m.  ■. 

5  58  31 

6  58  46 
6  69  14  i 
6  0  8 

6  037  6 
29  56  69  0 

5  69  28 
+  8  60 

66  47  50  66  38  80  66  36  46 

33  83  66  88  19  10  88  18  S3 

-  1  38  ~  1  88  -  1  88 

83  23  87  33  17  48  88  11  64 

83  84  17  83  34  17  83  34  17 


86  28  OS    86  88  03    86  38  03 

6  l«  12  151  14  46   161  10  01   161  04  18 

3  57  40  76  87  88   76  86  00   76  83  6 


3  5  33  42  14  66    42  17  18    43  90  13 


66  38  80 

88  19  10 
-  1  88 

33  17  48 
83  34  17 
86  88  03 

161  10  01 
76  86  00 
48  17  18 

66  880 

83  4  16 
-  1  39 

88  346 
83  34  17 
86  88  08 

150  65  6 
76  97  88 
48  94  46 

+  » 

66  58  00 

S8  69  00 
-  1  39 

as  67  81 
8SS4  17 
86  88  09 

160  40  60 
76  94  66 
4S97S4 

H.Diff.    76-0  000888  000888  0-00888  O00S8S  O-O0988 

«  .  »  .— oSS-n  0  08»1*  008914  0-08914  008914  0-08914 

o  ^   2^  0  9-89498  9-89616  9-89767  9*89980  9*40106 

I   ! llR  9-82760  9-82798  9-88888  9*88896  9-8«9« 

^^  ^  9  •31565  9-31706  9  81887  9*83178  9  SSS87 


+  3  55-6 
7  31  47 


9Decl.        7  36  42-6N.  h.„.  ,.  i.  „.    ,.  fc.^   ^  ^.m.   ■.  Ilm.    t. 

^.    ■  8  86  38-6  8  86  47-9  8  87  17-8  8  88    8*9  8  88  80-? 

P.  D.  82  24  17-4  1  13  04  04  1  13  04  04  1  13  04  04  1  19  0404  1  IS  04-04 

^    ^  ^gl  1    1  44-61  1    144*61  1    1  44*61  1     1  4461 

H  DiiL       10-99  *  W  1815  6  60  86-56  6  61  06  96  6  61  63-66  6  63  19  Si 

jx.xnMu        x^,wm  +  18    4  06  +13    4  06  +13    406  +13    406  +13    4-06 

6    3  16  SO  6    3  40-60  6    8  1000  6    8  66  00  6    4  38-40 

6  68  31  8  68  46  6  69  14-6  6    0    8  6    0  37  60 

8  65-80  8  54  60  8  55-5  8  53  00  8  65  90 

8  54-60 

8  65-6 

8  65-90 


9Rt.AM.    1  11  99  97  8B6-? 


t. 


H  Dilf        OMS     ni;o    «        4Tr4      D.12869.  8.M.T.KhiaNArwto.FdK86th6  4l-48 

H.  Difl.       9  396     D.  69.  S.        8  66*8      ©dii  in  171  bri.  »t  11  ■.  daily  « 1  18  84 

t!*  2*  c         :?:  D.  13869.  8.  M.T.  Khiu  Nthnrto,  Mar.  8nl  4  93  U 

D.  60.  8.       ^J^J^     D.  18869.  8.  M.  T.  Kcrirtk.  Mar.  8r4 8  66  S 

0  Diff.  LoBg.  io  Time 0  8784 


+  88816 
32  67  46-67 
©RtAwj.  82  58  15-39 
24 


D.  12860.  S.  M.  T.  Kbin  Nabnria.  Mar.  8rd  6  687S 


Compt.  Centre    I  01  44-61  p]  ^^  g  jj*  ^  Kerktlk.  Mar.  8id  J. 6  96-4 

IMff.  Long,  in  Time 28  38 

H.Difr.         -"  


D.  13869  »  37  84  »  Diff.  Long 8  i  &  W. 

D.  18860  -  88-88  -  Diff.  Long 0  7  4V. 

Meant  give  KerWk  W.  Kb4n  Nahrw4n 7  61W. 

12    406                                  Khin  Nahrrtn  E.  Bagbdid 6  OOE. 

*■■■■■"                               KerUk  W.  Bagbdid  1  ut  W. 
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Observations  made  at  the  Hailing  Stations  on  the  road  Jrom 
Baghdad  to  Mosul. 

IST  Station. — KhAn  Nahrwan. — February  25th,  1852. 

Bearing  WJS.  W.  800  yards. 

Ut  Khto  Nahrwin &    is    6oV, 

Place  of  Obwnration  E.N^.  800  ydt,  =  Diff.  lat.  116  ydt,  or  8  N. 

LatorPUceofObMnratMm 88    68    08  N. 

Ko.  m.    t.  «. 

ChitHiometer.   Dent  12859.    S.  M.  T.  BtghdH  Febnury  SSrd  6  89  05.    Gaining  DaUyi:. 
Chranometer.  Dent,  12860.    S.  M.  T.  Baghdid,  Ftobnury  SSid  6  82  -09.    Going  Mean  Time. 


Sun*s  Lower  Limb      p.m. 


Timet  by  a  Watch. 
li.m.  a. 
8  18  80 
8  19  6*6 
8  19  46 
8  90  4-5 
8  20  26  S 


97  52-6 

8  19  84  ' 

W.S.M.T. 

+  650 

8  26  24 

LongT. 

2  57  40 

38  4ft 

Eqnat. 

-13  24 

T.  from  Noon 

16  20 

H.D. 
1611  56 -76 
18-98 
Ded.  9  16  69  8  a. 
9  16  88-9  a. 
P.D.     99  16  38  9 


Eqna.       18  26  81 


Alt 

&'6&) 
+  80 


Alt. 

&  63  &) 
+  SO 


Alt 

&  89  40 
+  30 


Alt. 


64  650 

63  53  56 

97  ^66 

96  66  66 

+  14  34 

+  14  94 

97  17  19 

itill9 

99  16  89 

99  16  89 

88  68  8 

88  58  8 

160  97  1 

160  21  1 

80  13  80 

80  10  80 

69  56  11 

59  59  11 

000679 
0  06084 
9-99989 
9-90199 


68  40  10 

96  50  6 
+  14  23 

97  438 
99  16  89 
83  53  8 

160  14  10 
80  7  6 
58  3  87 

+  80 

5^38  46 

96  46  50 
+  14  23 

97  113 
99  16  89 
88  68  8 

160  10  65 
80  6  97 
53  4  14 

0  00679 
0  06064 
9-23908 
9-90297 


000679 
0  08064 
9 •98467 
9-90960 


0-00679 
0  08064 
9-28575 
9-90275 


Alt 

&  S(5  40 

+  SO  Index  Error. 


63  26  10 


26  43    5 

+  14  92  Corr.  Semdr. 


96  57  97 

99  16  39  P.  D. 

83  63    8Lat 


160    7    9  Sam. 
80    SSftlSnm. 
63    6    7Diff. 


0-00672 CoMe.  P.D. 
0  06064  Sec.  Lat 
9*9871lCoMn.4Sttm. 
9-90993  Sin.  Diff. 


» -91844         9-29091  9-22878  9-22506  9  22660 


b.m.   a. 
8  11  67-4 
+13  25  3 


8  26  99-7 

3  18  80 

6  52-7 

6  69-1 

6  51-4 

6  61-9 

6  61  8 

b.m.  a. 
8  19  89-8 
+  13  25-3 
8  26  67*6 
8  19    6  6 


b.m.  a. 
S  IS  12  1 
+  18  26-8 
8  96  87*4 
8  19  46 
6  51-4 


b.m.  a. 
8  13  31  1 

+  18  95-8 

8  96  66-4 

8  90    4-5 

6  61-9 


b.m.   a. 
3  18  68 

+  13  96-8Eqqattt. 
8  97  183 
8  20  26-6 
6  51-6 


6  1269-9 


W.  8.  M.  T.    26th      6  61  98 
D.  19869.    F.  Watch  1  10  6 
D.  19869.    8.  M.  T.    6  41  48 
D.  12860.    8.19869    1  12-25 
D.  19860.    S.M.T.    6  63  73 


D.  12869.    8.M.T. 
Gain  in  64  bra.  at 


r.  Bariidtf  Febniar7,98id 6  89  06 

11  a^daily -94  75 

D.  19869.    S.  M.  T.  Bariid&d.  Febraanr  96tb 6  14  SO 

D.  12859.    S.  M.  T.  Wn  Kabrw4n,  Febmary  26th  6  41-48 
Diff.  Of  Long,  in  Time 27  18 


D.  19860. 
D.  19860. 


S.  M.T.  Baghdld, Febmary  95tb 6  39-9 

8.  M.  T.  KhL  Nilffwiii,  rtbruary  9$th  6  68  78 
Diff.  of  Long,  in  Time 90-83 


D.  19869  -  97 -IS  =  Diff:  Long <  48  E. 

D.  19860  =  90-88      Diff.  Long 6  12  E, 

Meana  gi?e  KbAn  Nabrwia,  E.  Bagbdid   6  OOE. 
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2nd  Station  (Ist  Traverse) — February  26th,  1852. 

DELLI  ABBAS. 

Place  of  Obseryatlon  150  yards  E.  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Khilis. 


Time  by  D.  12869 
h.  m.  •. 
6  64  38*6 
6  66  22-6 
6  66  68*6 
6  66  36 
6  68  0-6 


Mtr.  AIL  ♦ 

RigdforLaL 

96° 

T 

W 

Index  Error 

+ 

30 

W 

"T 

"W 

47 

88 

"66 

C3orr. 

. 

68 

w 

-w 

IB 

90 

W 

24- 

"WN. 

DecL    8 

22 

49  8. 

[MliAbbnS4 

4 

"9N. 

AUUMdes  qf  VenuM. 

Alt. 

Alt 

&    4db 

&4^&)         & 

+  30 

+  30 

Alt. 

&8'l  So 
+  30 


Alt. 

h  17  «0 
+  80 


Alt. 

&  M  OU 
+  30 


2H()  36  0 

Chron.  S. 

666    8 
+  6  60 

6  0-i  58 

Long.  Time  2  69  iO 

T.  from  Noon  3  m  3t* 

H.D. 

77'9 
8 

Jl;^. 

233  7 

39 

6 

238-3 
+  3  58-2 
4  26  53 

9  DccL    4  30  51     ^' 
90 

P.  D.       86  29  1)9 

n.D. 

10^-96 
8 

32  85 
64 
9 

63  4  30 
31  33  16 
-  1  34 
81  30  41 
86  29  09 
84  04  9 
161  3  69 
75  31  69 
44  01  18 


0  00136 
0  08178 
9-39761 
9-84194 
9  82263 


62  46  60 

31  23  26 
-     1  36 

31  21  00 
86  29  9 
84    4    9 

160  66  8 
76  27  84 
44    6  44 

62  3:i  20 

81  16  10 
--  1  86 

31  14  86 
86  29  9 
84    4    9 

160  47  68 
75  93  66 
44    9  21 

62 

18  10 

3l 

9    6 
1  36 

81    7  29 
86  29    9 
84    4    9 

160  40  47 
76  20  2S 
44  12  M 

61  44  :H) 

80  62  16 
-     1  87 

30  60  SM 
86  29  9 
84    4    9 

150  28  66 
76  11  68 
44  21  90 

0  00136 
0  08178 
9-39977 
9-84262 
9-82549 


0  00136 
0  08178 
9-40167 
9-84299 

4-3i^W 


0  00185 
0-08178 
9-4007 
9-84846 
9-82986 


0 -00185 
0-08178 
9  407S2 
9-84465 
9  88600 


+  33-48 
46  11  36 


h.  UL     ■. 
8  88  19-8 

46  44-84 
I  24  13-8 


9  KtAscn.  46  44  H4 


H.D. 


w^. 


9»-4«7 
3 


28-281 

471 

79 


D.69. 
D.60. 
D.60. 


+  28  831 
©Itt.ABC.22  36  17-37 
22  36  46-20 

24 

Comp  Cent.1  24  18-80 


6  48  17-94 
+  13  14-42 

6  01  32  86 
6  64  38  6 

6  53-86 
6  64-66 
6  66  06 
6  66-66 
6  66  06 

276-40 
aM.T.  6  65-28 
S.D.69  1  25- 

S.  M.  T.  8  20  28 

h.m.    •. 
8  39    4  1 

46  44-»4 
1  24  13-8 

5  49    2-74 
+18  14  42 

6  2  17  16 
6  66  22-6 

6  54-66 


h.  m.    ■. 
3  39  41  6 

46  44-84 
1  24  18-8 
6  49  40  14 
+  13  14  42 
6  2  64  56 
6  55  68  6 

6  50  06 


h.  m.    t. 
8  40  17-6 

46  44-84 
1  24  13-8 

5  60  16-14 
+13  14  42 

6  3  30-66 
6  56  36 • 

6  66  56 


h.m.    •. 
8  41  42  6 
46  44  84 

1  24  18-8 
6  61  41  14 
+  13  14-42 
6  4  66  66 
5  68  0  5 
6  66  06 


D.  12869.    8.  M.  T.  Khte  Nahnriii,  Feb.  26th  6  41  -48 

Gain  in  26^  hn.  At  11  •.  daily -12  U 

D.  12869.   S.M.T.  Kh4nNahrwin,Feb.9lthTlS9^ 

D.  12869.   S.  M.  T.  DelU  Abbee.  M.  Mtli  ...  6  66  28 

DiiT.  of  Lonf .  in  Time 1  26-95 


D.  12860.   8.  M.  T.  Khin  Nahnrin.  Feb.  26th  6  68  -78 
D.  12860.   8.M  T.  DelU  Abbai,  Feb.  26th  ...  8  90-28 


H.  D. 


•429 


11  287 

ml  'I 

-  1-801 
18  16-72 
Fxina,    13  14 -42 


DilT.  Long,  in  Time 1  26  56 


D.  12859  =  1    26  96  =  Diff.  Long. %  s/l  &  E 

D.  12860  =.  1    26-56  =  Diff.  Long 0  21  87  E. 

Mc«Dt  give  Dellf  Abbai  E.  Khin  Nahnrin    0  21  33  E. 

KhinNthnrin  E.  Beghdid o    6  00E. 

DelUAbbiwE.  Bagbdid   0  27  33 
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dRD  Station  (2nd  Traverse) — Feb.  28th  1852. 
KARA  TEPPEH, 
Place  of  Observation — 

Mer.  AU.  Sun*s  Loiver  Limb  for  LcU. 

^  940  14'  30» 

H.  D.  66  89  Index  Error    +    80 

3  94  16  00 

6,0  1 16  9  17  47   7~^ 

+  8  49-»  Corr.  Semdr.  +    16    22 

Dec!    8    9  .^6 -5   8.  47    22    62 

CoiT.  DecL  8  12  24-7  S.  90 

*=■■'=■  42    87      8  N. 

Dccl.    8    12    26  8. 
Utof  KiraToppeb  342443  N. 


Time  by  D.    12869 
h.  m.    B. 
8  64  lS-6 
8  64  40-3 
8  66    1-6 
8  66  39 
8  66  58-5 


2  75  25-8 

8  66  05 
+     6  60 

9  1  66 
-  12  67 

8  48  58 
Ix)ng.  Time   2  69  40 
5  49  18 
12 


ChroD.  S. 
Eqiuu 


T.  from  Noon  6  10  42 


H.Diff. 


10 

1 

6,0  184-867 
+  5  48-67 
8  9  85-5 

Ded. 

8  15  24-57 
90 

P.D. 

98  15  24 

66-89 

6 

88.884 


H.D. 


463 
6 

I  2-718 

Jll    1 

+     2  800 
.    12  64-67 
Kqiw,       19  57  87 


AUUudes  qf  8un*s  Lower  Limb, 

AH.  Alt.  Alt. 

+  30 


0 '00463 

0  00463 

0-00453 

0-004SS 

0  00468 

0 •08366 

0  08366 

0  08366 

0-08866 

0-08866 

9-28069 

9  28904 

9-22770 

9-22580 

9  22410 

9-89926 

9-89908 

9-89886 

9-89860 

9  89838 

10 

1 


9-21802 

h.  m.  B. 

8  U  61-4 

8  48  8-6 
+  12  67  87 

9  1  6-97 
8  64  13  5 

\ 

6  52  47 
6  61  97 
6  61-97 
6  61  67 
6  51-97 

5^60  06 

69.  S. 
60.  8. 

6  52  01 
69   1  46 

9-2161& 


h.  m.  B. 

8  11  26  1 

8  48  84-9 
+12  67-37 

9  1  32-27 
8  64  40-8 

6  51-97 


9-21463 


h.  m. 
3  11 


B. 

8  9 


8  48  56-1 
+  12  67-87 

9  1  68-47 
8  66    1  5 

6  51  97 


'9-21248 


h.  m.   8. 
8  10  83-7 

8  49  26  3 
+  12  67-87 

9  2  23-67 
8  66  38 

6  51-67 


9-21056 


h.  m. 

8  10 


b  49  53-1 
+12  67  87 
9    2  5U-47 
8  56  58-6 
6  61-97 


D. 

D.  

D.60.  S.M.T.8  87  01 


D.  18869.  S.  M.T.  KMa  Nahrwin,  Feb.  85th  6  41  48 

GBin  in  66  hrt.  at  11  b.  daUy -  80 '26 

D.  18869.  S.  M.  T.  Kbin  Kahnrto,  Feb.  88th  5  11 -28 

D.  12869.  8.  M.T.  Kan  Teppch,  Feb.  28th...  6  62-01 

Dilf.  Long,  in  Time  1  40  78 


D.  18860.  S.  M.  T.  khin  NahrwAn.  Feb.  28th  6*  63  -78 

D.  18860.  S.  M.  T.  Kara  Teppeh,  Feb.  88th...  8  37  01 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time  1  4i-28 


D.  18869  -  1  40  78  =  Diff.  Long 0    26    19  E. 

D.  12860  -  1  43-88  =  Diff.  Long 0    86    49  E. 

Means  give  Kara  Teppeh  B.  Khto  NahrtrAn     ..        26    80  E. 
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At  the  same  Station  as  Yesterday. — Feb.  29th,  1852. 
KARA  TEPPEH. 


AUUude»  qfthe  Sun's  Lower  Limb. 


Time  by  D.  18869 
b.  m.  •. 

837  49 
8  38  90 
8  38  63 
8  39  14 

8  39  87-6 
148  63  6 

838  46 
■t-    640 

886  86 


Chnm.  9. 
Eqm. 


13  46 

8  38  40 

Long.  Time  8  69  40 

6  33  00 

18 


Alt. 

&l\& 
+  30 

Alt. 

&^& 

+  80 

46  88  80 

83  1140 
+  14  3 
88  86  43 
97  53  10 

84  84  43 
i&6  48  36 

77  6147 
64  36  6 

Alt. 

+  80 
46  H5  UO 
83  17  30 
+  14  8 

83  31  33 
97  68  10 

84  94  48 
155  49  36 

77  64  43 
64  33  10 

AH. 

&49  & 

+  80 

46  43  56 

83  8187 
+  14  3 

83  36  30 
97  53  10 

84  84  43 
166  63  88 

77  66  41 
64  21  11 

Alt. 

^60  46 
+  30 

46  13  80 
33  6  10 
+  14  3 

46  61  13 

83  86  37 
+  14  3 

23  80  18 
97  63  10 
84  34  48 
155  38  6 
77  49  9 
64  38  50 

33  39  40 
97  63  10 

34  84  43 
166  67  33 

77  68  46 
64  19  6 

T.  from  Woon  6  37  00 


H.DUr. 


0  00418 

0  00413 

0  00413 

0  00418 

0  00413 

0  •06366 

0  08356 

0  08366 

0-08366 

0  08366 

9  33436 

9-88273 

9  38101 

9  31986 

9  31861 

9  91058 

9-910S8 
9-39U74 

9  91007 
9  31H76 

*  9-90989 
9-31748 

9-90970 

9-33861 

9  81699 

SOI 

1  I 


•476 

6  D. 

8-850  1^. 

\ 

397  D. 

h 

48 

A 

8 

h.m.  •. 
8  88  181 

8  81  41-9 
+  18  46  3 

8  34  38-3 
8  27  49 

69. 
60. 

6»9-i 

6  38  6 

6  38-8 

6  88-4 

6  881 

S  )  193  1 

8.T.   6  88-63 

S.  69   1  66 

b.m.  •. 
3  87  47-7 
8  89  18  3 
+  18  46-8 
8  34  5a  6 
8  88  30 


b.m.  •. 
8  87  16-5 
8  88  44  6 

+  13  46  8 
8  36  30-8 
8  38  53 


iLm.  •. 
3  86  63*9 

8^06-1 
•f  18  46-S 
8  35  68-4 
8  39  14 


b.m.  t. 
8  86  80  7 
8  98  39  8 
+  19  46-« 

8  86  16-6 
8  39  37-6 


60.aM.T.  8  33-63 


+    3143 
13  43  16 


EqiM.       18  46  30 


D.  13869.  S.  M.  T.  Kbto  Nahrwin.  Feb.  35Ui  6  41  48 

Gain  in  89*  hrt.  at  11 1,  dafly  -41  08 

D.  13869.  S.  M.  T.  Kbto  Nabrwin,  Feb.  39tb  6  00*46 

D.  13869.  S.  M.  T.  Kara  Teppeb,  F«b.  39th...  6  88-63 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 1  3816 


D.  13860.  S.  M.T.  Kbin  Nahrw<n,Feb.  39th  6  63  73 

D.  13860.  S.  M.  T.  Kara  Teppeh,  Feb.  89th,..  8  38  g 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 1  39-89 


B.  13869-1    88  16  «  Biff.  Long i  34  6  E. 

D.  13860  -  1    89-89  «  Diff.  Long 0  34  68E. 

Means  give  Kara  Teppeh  E.  Khin  Nahnrin 96  46  E. 

Meant  by  Ycaterday^a  Obaerrationa 26  80  E. 

Kara  Teppeh  E.  Kbto  Nahnrin  ...  85  7  K. 

Kbto  Nahnrta  E.  BaghdM  6  0  E. 

KaraTeppebE.  Baghdad  31  7  E. 
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Station  8th  (7th  Traverse) — March  5th. 

ALTl^N  KIUPRI. 
100  yards  N.W.  of  the  Khdn.     On  a  Mound. 


Her,  Alt,  Sun*t  Lower  Limb /or  Latitude, 


2  b.  56  m.  Long.  Time. 


H.D. 


30 

\ 

20 

\ 

6 

i^_ 

B7'00 

8 

115  Ml 
28-95 
19-30 
5-79 
169  H4 


Index  Error 


»tf 


30 


+  2  49  8 
6  53    3-3 


Dccl.    5  64  52-0  S. 


48 
Corr.  Semdr.  +_ 
48 

90 

ir 

Decl.    5 


26 

23 


19    47 


40    13  N. 

54    62  S. 

Lat  of  AltAn  Kinprf  36    45    21  N. 


Time  by  D.  12859 
It.  m.  •. 


U.D. 


5  55  39 

6  56    9' 
5  57  48 

5  58  49-6 
Oil 


29  49  26 

Cbrtu.  S. 

5  57  5?t 
2  40 

Long  Time 

ti  00  3a 
2  5rt  20 

T.  from  Noon 

.S  0»  1:5 

Altitudes  <if  Venna,- 

Alt.     . 


-March  ith,  1852. 


68  56  45 
+  30 

68  57  15 


Alt. 


68  45  10 

+  30 

bn  45  40 

34  ii  50 
-     1  25 

34  21  25 
81  54    8 
33  45  21 

16J  00  49 
76  00  24 
41  38  59 

Alt. 


68 

6  50 
+  30 

m 

/  20 

3» 

3  40 
1  26 

34    2  14 
81  51    3 
83  45  21 

151  41  38 
76  50  49 
41  48  35 

Alt. 


67  W 

+_ 

ij7  4;i 
33 '5 1 

83  50 
81  5i 
83  45 
lol  29 
75  44 
41  5i 


Alt. 

66  51  &) 
+  .SO 
66  5:i  20 
33  26  10 
-  1  28 
33  24  42 
81  54  3 
33_45  21 
151  4  6 
76  33  3 
42    7  21 


II.  Diflf. 


u.\l 


70*0 
3 
!0  8 
50 


itil  8 

+  3  51-8 
8    2    5-3  N. 
9  Dccl.    H    5  67 

90 

P.  D.       hi  64  m 


H.  D. 


11  00 
3 


1  33-00 

+  33  73 

1  15  53  68 

9Rt.Alc.  1  16  27  4i 

H.D.          9-278 
3 

27-828 

*  1  A          618 

+  2»-446 

23    1  29-66 

0Rt.A8C.23    1  58  11 

24 

58  01-89 

H.  D.            -678 
3 

1  I  734 
4I/rl        38 
-  1-773 
11  62-86 
Eqna.  U  60-59 

D.69. 
D60. 
D.60. 


0  004.35 
0(«H)70 
9 -38:00 
9^82213 
u  i'vyi8 


b.  in.  •. 

8  32  9 
1  16  27-41 
hH  1-S9 
6  4«  3F3O 
+  11  50-r>9 
5  bH  21 -b9 
5  55  r>9  _ 
2  42"S'J 

2  42-39 
'      2  41-99 

3  40  89 
2  41  39 

~2  09-55 
8.M.T.'2Tr-Ul 

8.  59      2^41 

S  M.T.'6  --^2  91 


0-00435 
0-09070 
9  .383W 
9-82-2:.t 
«.)•;>()  1 05 


b.  ni.    8. 

5  32  31-5 
1  16  27-41 

5S    1  89 

6  47  0(»-wi 
+  11  50  59 
5  58  5L  89 
5  56    9 

2  42 -.19 


0-00t36 
0-09070 
9  r>S830 
9-82.S90 
U  .S!i725 


b.  m.    8. 
3  34  10  1 
1  16  27*41 
68     1  -89 


6  4«  39  40 
+  11  50 -09 
6  IX)  29-99 
6  67  48 
_2jr99 


0-00435 
0-09070 
9-39124 
9  82473 
9-31in-J 


It.  m.  8. 

3  35  10  5 
1  16  27-41 

58  1  89 

5  49  :i9  hO 

+ll_r.o  o9 

6  1  ;iO  39 
6  68  49-5 

2  4^^•^9 


0  0O135 

0  09070 

9  •39700 

9^2654 

'U -31919 


b.  ni.  8. 
3  87  22-5 
1  10  27-41 
68  1-89 
6  i>l  61  M)N 
+  11  50  .'iO 


3  4i  ii9 
1     1 


VOL.   XV. 


D.  12859.  S.M.T.KhAnNabnrfa,Fcb.25tb  5  41-48 

Oiiinial95hr8.  atll8.  daily 1  29-87 

D.  13859.  8.  M.  T.  Khin  Nnbnvin,  Mar.  4tli  4  12  11 

D.  1 2859.  S.  M.T.  Altdn  Kiitpif,  Mar.  4tb ...  2  41  91 

Diir.  Long,  in  Time 1  :«)  2 


D.  12860.  S.M.T.KhtoNabrwdn.Mar.4tb  6  53  73 

D.  12860.  S.  N.  T.  Altdn  Kiupri,  Mar.  4tb  ...  6  23  91 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 1  30 -ag 


D.  12859  »  1  30-  3  »  Diff.  Long. 0  23  &  W. 

D.  12860  x=  1  30-82  =  DiiT.  Long 0  22  43  W. 

Means  give  Allfin  Kinprf.  W.  Kliin  NahrwAn 23  37  W. 

iCbto  Nabnrto  E.  Bagbdid  6  00  E. 

Altdn  Kinprf  W,  BaghdW  16  37 
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Station  9th  (8ts  Tbatbbsb)— Maroh  6th. 
AKBiL. 

The  place  of  Obierratioii  immeiti&tely  at  the  N.W.  edge  of  the  base  of 
the  Mound  forming  the  Citadel. 

Mer.  Alt.  ♦  Siriusfor  Lai. 

74P  37'  30» 

Index  Error         -t-    80 

74    38    00 

87    19    00 

BeCPar.    -    1    16 


87    17 
90 


44 


Bed. 


62    43    16  N. 
16    30    76  S. 


Ut.orArbU86    11    UON. 


Time  by  D.  18869 


6  68    2-6 

6  68  68-6 
6  69  83 
6    0    9 


liS66  4.S 

6  69  11 
Chroii.8.M.T.    +  4  10 

0    3  21 
Ix>i>g.  Time        8  66  10 

T.  from  Boon     3    7  11 

U.  D.           74'  6 
8 

323-8 
83  25 

+  3  62-6 
9    8    9-3 

9Decl    9    6  01-7 

P.D.       80  63  68-3 

H.D. 

ll'-03 
8 

'  1 

83  06 
11  0 

1-8 

+ 
1  24 

34 -64 
41-90 

9Rt.A8C    1  25  16-24 

H.  D.          9*  943 
8 

T-JBB— X?B 

37*726 
6  Ui          934 
lIX          154 

38  804 
S3    8  64  60 

0RI.ASC.    88    9  33-80 
84 

Comp.0Ceiit  0  60  86-70 

H.  D.              613 

3 

1839 

-  i^io 

11  84-17 
£qiit.    118i-S« 

AUUudetofVmui, 

▲It.  Alt. 


A4b& 
+  80 

68  41  UO 

84  30  80 
-     1  26 

84  19  U6 
80  63  58 

36  11  no 

161  24  03 
76  42    1 
41  22  50 

9  31150 


h.  m.    8. 

3  85  18-3 

1  86  16-24 

60  36-70 

6  61  11  24 

+11  82  26 

6  08  38  50 

5  58    9  5 

4  31-00 

4  29-60 

4  31-70 

4  30-50 


122 -70 


P.  69. 8.] 

P.60.S.I  

D.60.S.H.T.  4  63-175 


l.M.T.  4  30-676 
1.59  22-5 


+  30 

08  19  60 

34  9  65 
-    1  26 

34  8  29 
80  53  68 
36  11  00 

151  13  27 
75  30  48 
41  28  14 

Alt. 


6  00 
+  80 


68 

680 

34 

^46 
1  36 

34    1  19 
80  63  68 
86  11  00 

161    6  17 
76  83    8 
41  81  49 

9  81488 


9^715 


6  0:J  2b  VO 
5  68  58-5 
4  2t)  50 


6  04  04  ?0 
6  69  8.5 
4  81  70 


Alt. 

A  61  5) 
+  »» 


67  61  5t» 

83  66  55 
-     1  26 

S3  64:^ 
80  63  68 
86  11  OO 

150  69  27 
75  89  43 
41  86  14 

0  00660 

0  00660 

0*00660 

0-0065O 

0-09306 

0  09306 

0  09306 

0  09306 

9-39269 

9-39531 

9  39874 

9-82026 

9-82101 

9-82159 

9-822«i| 

9-S19.J1 


h.m.    1. 
8  86  12-8 
1  85  16-24 
60  36-70 

h.m.    •. 
8  86  49-6 
1  25  16-84 
5i»  86-70 

h.m.    p. 
8  S7  94-3 
1  25  16  24 

60  86  » 

6  69    6-74 
+  11  22-26 

6  52  48-44 
+11  22  26 

6  63  17:^4 
+11  22  ?r. 

6    4  39  ;;-* 
6    09 
4  80-^1 


1X13859.    Han  down  yesterday. 


D.  18860.    8.  M.  T.  Kliin  Nahnrin,  Mar.  6t]i  6*  68  73 

D.  13860.    S.  M.  T.  Arbfl,  Mar.  6th  4  63  176 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 2  00-666 

ArbO  W.  Kh&n  Kahrw&u.  8'oO-665  »  SO  fl  W. 

Khin  Nahrwin  t.  Bagfadid  6  00  E. 

Arbfl  W.  Baghdid   Hi  11  #. 
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Statiom  IOtb  (9th  Tratbbsb)— Habch  7tb. 

kellAk. 

On  the  Upper  Zib|  at  the  North  end  of  the  YUlafe. 


lod^XtfOr 


y4    28    16 
87    14 


-.    —  7 

Bet  Pur.    -    1  16 

^    U  61 

90 

62    47  09N. 

Dcd.16    81  16  8. 

Ut  of  KeUtt  86    16  68  N. 


Time  by  D.  12869 
Ilid. 


Chroa.  S. 

Long.  Time 
T.  from  Noon 


6  66  46-6 
6  56  80 
6  67    1-6 

6  67  23*6 

5  67  49 

284  m-k 

6  bii  56 
4-  8 

6  5U  55 
2  54  20 
8  05  85 ' 


H.DUL 
«|iV| 


74»1 

8 

SiS-S 

7-4 


229-7 


+  8  49-7^ 
9  81  63  6  N. 


9  DecL    9  85  4;i"2 

90 

P.  D.  80  24  17 


U.DilL 


'\M 


ll'-04 

8 

88  12 
110 


•f  84  22 

1  29    fl-49 

9lU.AiC.  1  i!9  40-71 


H.DilL 


9'-226 

8 

27-678 

998 

28  601 

28  12  86  80 

93  18  04  90 

0Ri.Aee.24 


AUUudu  qf  VenuB, 

▲It.       Alt. 

^66  & 
+  80 


70  66U6 

85  28U0 
-  1  93 

86S6  88 
80  24  17 
86  16  58 

16i  6  48 
76  8  24 
40  86  46 

f0Mi6 
+  80 

70  86  55 

86  18  27 
-  1  22 

85  17  06 
80  24  17 

86  16  63 

161  67  16 
76  68  87 
40  4182 

0  00619 
0  09351 
9-88196 
9-81854 


0*00619 
0  09361 
9*88489 
9-81435 


9  29512    9-29826 


li.m.  i. 
8  80  68-1 
1  29  40-71 
46  661 

-HI  7-61 
6  58  41*42 
6  66  46-6 
9  14  92 

2  64-82 

2  64-62 

9  64-62 

2  53-42 

27-2-20 

D.59.  S.M.T.  2  54  44 

D.60.  8.59    29-6 

D.60.  8.M.T.  8  24  04 


b.m.  e. 
8  81  47-5 
1  29  40-71 
46  66  1 
6  48  23-81 
-HI  7  51 
6  69  80  82 
6  66  86 
9  64^ 


Alt 


>20  8O 
•f  80 


70  97  00 
86  18  30 
--  1  23 
86  12  08 
80  24  17 
86  16  63 
161  62  18 
76  56  09 
40  44  01 


0-00619 
009351 
9-88662 
9  81461 
9-29986 


b.m.   •. 
8  82  12-7 
1  29  40-71 
46-65  1 
6  48  48-61 
-HI    7-61 
6  69  66-02 
6  67    1-6 
2  64-52 


Alt. 

ftl8&) 
+  80 


70  18  80 

86  9  16 
-  1  23 

86  7  52 
80  94  17 
86  16  68 

l5i48  02 
76  64  01 
40  46  09 

0-00619 
0  06861 
9-88670 
9-81499 
9-80196 


b.m.  i. 
8  89  84-7 
1  99  40-71 
46  661 
6  49  10-61 
•HI    7-61 
6  00  1809 
6  67  28-6 
il4-6i 


Alt 

ft    SJb 
+  80 

^  ioo 

86    4  80 
-    1  28 

85  8  07 
80  24  17 

86  16  68 
l6l  48  17 

76  61  88 
40  48  81 


0*00612 
009861 

9-88789 
9-81527 
* -80279 


h.m.  e. 
8  89  69-1 
1  29  40-71 
46  66-1 
6  49  84-91 
•fll    7-51 
6    0  4S42 
6  67  49 
9  68-49 


D.  12860.  8.M.T.Kb4iiNehrw4mlUr.7tli  6  68-78 

D.  12860.  8.  M .  T.  leQk,  Mtr.  7Ui 8  94  04 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time ^29-69 


C^Mp.Ceat0  46  65  1 


Kellek,  W.  Khln  Kahrwto ....«  8  99*69  -   ^  »i  8*  J- 

KbtoNebrwtoB.Bejhdid gOg^ 

Kelllk,  W.  Baghdld ...    0  46  28W. 


Eqim.     11    7  61, 
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Sights  at  Mr.  Rassam*s  House  {British  Consul). 

MOSUL. 

To  find  the  Lat  and  Long,  of  the  Minaret  of  Mosol^  bearing  299^  300  yds. 

March  llTn,  1852. 


Mer,  AU,  Sun*9  Lower  Limb  for  Laiitude, 

Long,  in  Time  2  B3  80                                                                   98  Stt  S6 

68^85                                                    L  Error          +  SO 

3                                                                             99  A9  Si 

80     k 

117  70                                                                          49  49  67 
29  43                                                 Corr.  Semdr.    +15  24 

1  9C                                                                      gn 

KW70                                                                                   Mif^XflM. 
+  2  48  7                                                                Decl.      8  34  27S. 
8  8138«                                                    LatlToMe    86^«rD  N. 
DccL8  34  37  3        N.CP  W.800ydfc»  Diff.Ut.  l4(lyd».or         +    4 

Time  by 

P.  12859 

ll.  Dl.    8. 

8    8t33-5 

8    34  56-5 

8    35  15-6 

8    35  41 

8    3«    0-5 

h  170  32- 

b  35  18 

CUrou.  8. 

+  25 

b  35  4  J 

E*iua. 

-  10  27 

8  25  16 

lAmg.  Time  2  51 

6  32  m 

12 

AUUudea  qftiie  Sun* a  Lower  Limb, — March  lOt/i. 

Alt.  Alt.  AIL 


T.  from  Noon  6  27  4  k 


n.  Diff. 


20  I 
4  I 


58' 


s 

a.w-38 

10-57 
3  01 
8  91 

379-77 

+  6  10  77 

3  55  11 

4  01  80-77  S- 
90 

r.  D.  94  01 31 


J)ccl. 


U.Diff. 


Dqna. 


•657 
C 


Alt. 


60  44  30 

+  30 

50  45  IR) 

2o  22  .V) 

+  14  r^ 

2.i  ;5(>  4.S 

94    1  31 

SO  20  1-3 

155  5b  2tf 

77  60  13 

53  22  SO 

li.ni.  8. 
3  35  £7-1 

b  2t  32-9 
+   10  27-4 
8  35  00 -3 
8  34  33-5 

26-8 
26  2 
26-8 
20  7 
26-8 

•33 

50  53 

+ 


50 

.S;:  50 

25 

20  25 

+ 

14  13 

25 

40  3?i 

94 

1  31 

86  20  12 

i6tt  02  21 

78 

1  10 

53  20  S3 

Ii.ni. 
3  35 


6-7 


21  51-3 
10  27-4 


b  35  21  7 
8  S^t  55-5 


26  3 


60  59  40 
+  30 


51  00  10 

25  30    5 

+  m3 

25  41  lb 
91  1  31 
86  20  13 

156  06  01 
78  8  00 
53  18  43 

000107 

0  09391 
9  31609 
9-hWi37 


9  lUfM^ 

Ii.  ni    8. 
3  34  45  1 

b  2b  14  9 
+  10  27  4 
b  35  42  3 
8  So  15-5 

2fi-b 

51 


8  50 

+^0 

51     9  20 


25  34  40 

+  14  13 

26  4b  5$ 

94    1  31 

86  30  13 

150  10  36 

78    5  18 

63  16  26 

000107 

0-09.191 
9-3U73 
9  89815 
0  307h5 


li.ro.  8. 
3  St  19-7 
b  2a  40-3 

+  10  27-4 

836    7-7 
8  35  41 


26-7 


Alt 


ii  18  ub 

+  .'W 

61   lb  .>! 

26  39  U 

+  H  13 

26  6-^  27t 
94    1  M 
86  30  13 

150  15  11 
78    7  85 
63  14  C»7 

000107 

009391 
9  313.^5 
9  80793 
9-30025 


h.m.  8. 
a  83  641 
8  26  6  9 
+  10  27-4 
8  36  83-3 
8  86    6-6 


D.  12860.  S.  M.T.  Kb&n  Kalini-to,  Mar. 

Da2860.  S.M.T.Mo8nl  (Houae)  Mar. 

Piff.  Long,  in  Time 


10ih6*63-7S 
loth  1  28  66 


5  80  07 


ni.  8.  Q    t    0 

Mosul  (Honse),  W.  Khdn  Nahrvin  6  80  07  =  1  23  31  W. 

Minaret,  N.  6I0  W.  800  yds.  =  Diff.  Long 9  W. 

Mosul  Minaret,  W.  KbAn  Nabrwdn  1  22  40  W 

KbAn  Nabnrin  K.  BaghdW    6  00  K. 

M08UI  Minaret  W.  BaghdW  1  16  40  W 
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Sights  at  the  Camp  o/KoiyunJik  Village  or  Aramushiyeh. 
RUINS  OP  NINEVEH. 
Met,  Alt,  Sun*s  Lower  Limb  for  LatUude, 
March  14tii,  1852.  March  15Tn,  1852. 


[.Dur. 

69  13 

s 

80     \ 
20     I 

111* -36 

29-56 

19-71 

107 

160-50 


Dcd. 


+  3  40  6 
8  20  47-43. 


Corr.Ded.  3  3«  »6-0  8. 


Time  by  D.  12859 
h.   m.    t. 

8  39  40 
8  40    8-5 
8  40  24-5 
8  40  48 
8  41  13 


3l)-i     8 
8  40  35-6 
Equa,         -  9  38-i 

8  30  47 

LonfT.      2  53  80 

6  38  17 

13 

T.froinNooii6  31  4H 

11.  D. 

59  05 

2014 

354-30 
10-68 
107 

37  5  05 
•1-  fl  150 
2  U  26  5 
BecL    3  50  43 

90 
P.  D.  93  50  43 

n.Diflr. 

•693 
6 

1U 

4168 
381 
93 

+  4  463 
9  81-03 
Eqnn.     0  38  48 

101  50  60 

Ptr.Kcf. 

50  60  55 
43 

Semdf. 

50  60  13 
+  16    6 

51  16  10 
90 

Dccl. 

38  44  41  N. 

2  33  37  S. 

t.ofKoiyuDJik 

86  21  04  N. 

ll.    ID.     •. 

8    68    80 

I&4V10 
51  33  35 
-  41 
51  33  54 
+  10  6 
51  30  00 
90 

38  31  00  N. 
1  59  57  S. 


-    36  31  03  N. 


AUUudes  of  the  Sun*s  Lower  Limb. 
March  13th,  1852. 


Alt. 


Alt 


Alt. 


6i  21  00 
+  30 

64  31  .^O 

27  lU  45 
+  14  21 

37  36  06 
03  50  43 
86  21    4 

156  :{6  5i 
78  18  20 
60  53  20 

f4  20  So 
+  80 

54  -29  50 

37  14  55 
+  14  21 

27  30  16 
03  50  42 
86  31    4 

156  41     3 
78  90  81 
50  51  15 

Si^go 

+  80 

54  «7  30 
37  18  40 
+  14  23 

37  3:1  03 
93  50  43 
86  21    4 

156  44  48 
78  23  34 
60  49  23 

0  00054 
0  09800 
0-30678 

0-68983 
0-39113 


h.  no.  t. 

8  89  55  0 
8  30  U4-4 
+  9  88-6 

8  30  43  0 
8  80  40 

D.59. 
D.60. 
D.60. 

8-9 

2-7 

2-7 

3-8 

2-0 

35 

S.M.T.       3-7 

S.  69      1  SO 

S.M.T.2J3-7^ 

0  00054 
0  09309 
0-30550 
9-88061 
y-i'8964 


h.  m.  I. 

8  20  32  3 
8  30  37  -7 
•f  0  38  5 
8  40  06  3 
8  40    3  5 


0  00064 
0  00309 
0-30435 
0-88041 
0  -288:^9 


h.iu.  • 
8  20  11-8 
8  30  48-7 
•f  9  885 
8  40  37-3 
8  40  24-5 


3-7 


3  7 


n.  Diff.       &'\9 


80 
20 


118  38 
20  50 
10-73 
107 


Dccl. 
Core.  Decl. 

169  uv 

3  40  7 

1  67    7  OS 

1  50  MiS 

Alt. 

Si  ^  f  0 
+  80 


61  45  40 

37  23  50 
+  14  23 

37  37  13 
03  50  43 
80  21    4 

166  48  58 
78  24  29 
60  47  17 

0-00054 
0  09300 
0-30307 
0-88020 

0-3K680 


h-tn.  ■. 
3  28  48-3 
8  31  11-8 
+  0  88-5 
8  40  50-3 
8  40  48 


Alt. 

&^&> 

+  .SO 

54  5t  .SO 

37  37  15 
+   14  23 

37  41  a; 

03  50  43 
36  21  4 
156  53  i.i 
78  26  41 
50  45  04 


0  00054 
0-00300 
9-80171 
9  88897 


3  8 


0-38631 

h.  m.  t. 

8  38  23  n 

8  31  ao  4 
+  0  38-5 

8  41  14  0 
8  41  13 
3  0 

B.  1 28C0.    S.  H.  T.  Kh&n  Nnlinrin.  Mar.  l3tU  6  63  73 
D.  12860.    8.  M.  T.  Koiynnjlk  „....  Mar.  IStb  1  83  7 
Diff.  Long,  in  Time 6  3105 


D.  13860  «  Koiyimjik,  W.  Rhin  Kalirwdn t    20   16  W. 

Kb&u  Nnhnrto  E.  Baghdad  ^ 6    OOE. 

KoiytinJlk,W.Bnghd4d  1    U    15  W. 
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SifhUjbr  Batei,  ai  the  $0me  ipet. 

KOIYUNJIK. 

ApmiL  18tB|  1852. 

r\mhsT^Am$  Alt  Alt  Ah.  AIL 

•*  ft^fe     Ikih     fr%So  ftiifii 

-»•  so  -♦•  ao  +  to  +  ao 

T»  4«  m      n  M  10      w  «o>  n  i»oo 

^au         Sd  38  S    S8SS90  88  36  90 

-!>  14  •!    ->■  14  tl    -h  14M  ^^  14  &3 

,H»  ,v^  i<    SS  4i  M    S8  47  £1  38  41  SS 

•out      80&se      804Se  sosst 

Mai    4        3<21    4        St  21    4  Mfi    4 

TW  W  :i«       lU  &7  06       IM    1  SS  "UTTM 

77M13        T7WS3        7B004i  TBStf 

»  17  hi        St  U37        St  IS»4  StUU 


Alt 


ft 

+  SO 

a 

Si  90 

88  41  10 
-(-  14S3 

snUfd 

80  U    4 

sen  4 

f    4 

»Ul    «r« 

Ss»iV 

km.  •. 

km.  «.         km.  •. 

km.  t. 

-  i  i»  V 

S  US7^ 

S  If  IS          S  11  4i^ 

S  11  9i4 

l^<i    $  U  $i  $ 

i^  C  ti  4 

» 4:  4;       •  4»  iv^ 

S4ftSt^ 

»  «  is  "tx 

+  » 

-K  »          +  » 

^  9i 

>  «•  vi  4 

^  «>  i:        *  «?  *>< 

»  <t  «.  4 

run  K  ,*  i 

*  i;  u 

$  Si  W  $       •  »  40  } 

S3    i 

" — ' 

s»« 

5  i*  i             J  «4« 

4  «  4 

S  »i 

^^^^^^M        ^^^^^^H 

3  >»* 

4  A'  4 

S  5ci* 

«  l%A        ^IK 

ITx^— 

4 

km. 

s  :i 

«  »  i4  1 

>  « 

»  ^ 

} 

ii* 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights  for  Diff.  Long,  between  Koiyutyik  and  Baghdad. 

April  ISth^  1852. 


AUUudes,  Bun's  L.  Limb, 


Time  by  D.  19859 
h.in.  8. 
9  31  IS  5 
9  21  84 
9  21  64 
9  22  15-7 
9  23  9-7 


110  00-9 

V  22  02 
+  23 

9  32  25 
+  4* 

9  23  Ul» 
2  67  40^ 

6  26  29 
13 

6  34  81 

Alt. 


i*i4Vo 

47  17  6 
+  15    9 

47  32  14 
79  6  7 
83  19  40 

159  5b  01 
79  50  00 
82  2G46 

0  00790 
0  07808 
9-24039 
9-79967 
9  05589 


Alt. 

O        t  0 

94  43  20 
47  31  10 
+  15  9 
47  80  19 
79  6  7 
83  19  40 


000790 
007808 
9'2S893 
9-73917 

9Ufr403 


Alt 


&A& 

47  24  IS 
+  16    9 

47  40  04 
79  6  7 
83  19  40 

160  06  51 
80  03  55 
83  22  61 

0  00790 
0*07806 
9-88768 
9-73880 
9  06381 


Alt 


47  29  10 

+  16    9 

47  44  19 

79    8    7 

83  19  40 

160  10  00 

80    1    8 

32  80  44 

0  00790 
0-07808 
9-88604 
9-72887 
9*05064 


Alt 
A  li(jb 


47  89  SO 
+  15    9 

47  64  89 
79  6  7 
88  19  40 

160  20  2tf 
80  10  18 
88  16  34 

0  00790 
0  07803 
9*83829 
9-78734 
9  04666 


n.I)i£ 


6^-35 
6 


SO 
6 


261-76 

26  17 

4-56 

292-28 


-  4  68-28 
10  68  46-7 

Deel. 

10  68  65-6 
90 

P.  D. 

79  06  06  5 

H.DUr. 


Eqna. 


Ii.n.  1. 

2  87  40-8 

9  22  19-7 

-  43-8 

9  21  86-4 

9  31  13-6 

ibt-9 

■ 

88-6 

23  8 

83-8 

28  0 

115  6 

D.69.  S.T.          23  1 

D.60. 

S.59      5  45-85 

D.60. 

S.M.T.  U    8  96 

•678 
6 


8-865 
886 

48 


-  8  199 
0  46-48 
0  43-2*11 


h.  BL    t. 

9  87  19-2 
9  22  40-S 
-  43  8 
9  21  67-6 
9  81  84 
23-6 


I1.111.  •• 

8  86  69  9 

9  88  00-1 
-  43-8 

9  88  16-6 
9  81  64 
32-8 


8  86  87-7 

9  88  88-8 

-  43  3 
9  23  89-0 

9  22  16-7 
2»-3 


Ilih.  9. 

8  86  44 

9  84  16 
-  48-8 

9  88  88  7 
9  88  9-7 
28-0 


D.  18869.  f .  If.  T.  KoijB^jik,  April  I8U1  ......  's  ii-M 

Gain  in  6  days,  at  7*818 1.  daily -f  39-09 

D.  18869.  F.  M .  T.  Koiynniik,  April  IStli 4  88-76 

D.  12869.  S.  M.  T.  Baghdid,  April  18th +  281 

Dif.  Long,  in  Time 5  01  -86 


D.  12860.  8.  If.  T.  Kwynnjik,  April  IStli 1  07  -84 

Gain  in  6  daya,  at  818  a.  dafly ...» -  4-09 

D.  12860.  S.  M.T.  Koiynidik.  April  18th 1  08  25 

D.  18860.  8.  If .  T.  BagMtfSTApra  18th   6    8  95 

Dif.  Idog.  k  Ttam  .......m-....  t    6  -70 


D.  12859  -  6*01  -86  =  Diff.  Long „.  f  16  & 

D.  12860  -  6  05-7    =  DUT.  Long „.^ 1  16  28 

Meana  gire  Koiypnjik  W.  Baghdad    1  16  66  W. 

By  the  rate  up,  Koiyunjik  W.  BaghdM 1  14  15  W. 

Meana  of  Ratea,  KoiyniOik  W.  Baghdad...  1  16    6  W. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  OrUiography  of  same  of  (he  later  Royal  names 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history. 

[Read  \Bih  Nov.,  1854.] 

To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir,  Baghdad,  October  2, 1854. 

Much  as  I  dislike  discnssions  wbicli  hare  anyUuDg  of  the  character  of 
controversy,  I  am  tempted  by  the  interest  I  naturally  take  in  Canci- 
forra  research,  to  put  together  a  few  explanatory  notes,  with  a  view  of 
remedying  the  confusion  that  Dr.  Hincks's  recent  publications  in  the 
Literary  Gazette^  have  introduced  into  certain  later  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present  to  Dr.  Hincks*s  chronology  of 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  agreeing  as  I  generally  do  with  his  dates 
from  B.C.  722  to  680,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  both 
take  our  stand  on  the  numbers  employed  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  or  rather 
on  the  agreement  between  the  canon  and  the  inscriptions,  in  regard  to 
a  consecutive  series  of  dates  relatively  to  each  other,  and  that  we  are 
as  yet  entirely  unsupported  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian  synchro- 
nisms. If  then  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  any  radical  error  in 
Ptolemy's  chronology,  the  era  of  Nabonassar  for  instance  not  having 
really  commenced  on  February  26th,  b.c.  747,  or  the  subsequent  Chal- 
doaan  dates  being  improperly  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  calendar  (and 
Dr.  Hincks's  own  observations  on  the  Assyrian  intercalation  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  improbable);  if,  I  say,  we  are  thus 
founding  on  erroneous  premises,  then  our  conclusions,  though  rela* 
tively  correct,  will  be  positively  wrong. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  treat  with  every 
respect  Mr.  Bosanquet's  proposed  rectifications,  founded  on  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  of  the  utmost  precision, 
and  I  shall  wait  for  the  verification  or  otherwise  of  Ptolemy's  dates, 
by  the  application  to  his  eclipses  (recorded  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Merodach  Baladan),  of  the  same  astronomical  test  which  Mr.  Bosan^ 
quet  has  already  applied  to  the  eclipses  of  Thales  and  Hezekiah,  before 
I  undertake  either  to  support  or  to  modify  my  published  views  on  the 
Assyrian  chronology ;  but  with  regard  to  the  historical  nomenclature 
no  such  reserve  is  necessary, 

1  Seo  No.  1944,  of  April  22, 1854,  and  No.  1950,  of  August  5,  1854. 
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Dr.  Hincks's  views  on  the  later  Assyrian  succession,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  them,  may  be  thns  stated : 

Sennacherib  had  two  sons;  the  elder,  Awarnadi/n^  and  the 
younger  Assur-akh'tddin  (the  'A7rpwvdBio9  and  *A(Tffapdiivo9  of  the 
canon) ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  the  Esar-Haddon  of  Scripture,  had 
again  three  sons,  Assur-bani-halj  Assur-yuchura-hal,  and  Shamas-akh-- 
iddan,  of  whom  the  two  first  "reigned  successively  in  Assyria  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  the  third  synchronously  with  his  brothers  in 
Babylonia. 

Now  this  latter  triumvirate  is  certainly  fictitious,  depending  alto- 
gether on  a  mistaken  reading  of  the  Cuneiform  names;  and  even  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sons  of  Sennacherib,  to  which  I  was  formerly 
opposed,  requires  some  explanation. 

The  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  who  was  placed  in  the 
government  of  Babylonia,  on  the  second  expulsion  of  Merodach  Bala- 
dan,  in  the  former  king's  fourth  year,  is  written,  on  every  monument 
which  I  have  examined,  as  Y  >->-X^  *"^*"T  S^^  ^^'  ^^  ^°®  ®^ 
the  Koyunjik  bulls,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Layard's  copy  (B.  M. 
series,  pi.  61, 1.  5),  the  variant  reading  is  found  of  Y  >->-^  ^^<I  >^^ 
This  then  is  the  name  which  I  used  to  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Esar- 
Haddon  (for  reasons  that  I  shall  presently  explain),  and  which  Dr. 
Hincks  appears  now  to  read  as  Assur-nadin,  regarding  the  final  >^ 
cither  as  a  separate  word  ("  by  name"  1),  or  as  a  non-phonetic  adjunct. 
The  reason  why  I  formerly  confounded  this  king  with  Esar-Haddon, 
whose  name  is  generally  spelt  as  Y  >->-W  jjL.  >-  or  Y  ►>"Y-^ 
^Jm^  ^^<!  ►^T*  was  that  I  had  positive  proof  of  the  first  and 
third  elements  cf  the  two  names  being  identical,  and  that  I  thus 
&ncied  ►-'"Y  ^K  or  ^<l  might  be  exceptionally  used  for  akh; 
but  upon  mature  consideration  I  do  not  think  that  explanation  tenable, 
and  I  now  propose  therefore  to  read  Y  >->-^  ^^T  ^^  ^^ 
or  Y  >->- v^  ^o  I  ^^  ^  Asshur-nadin-iddinay  "  Asshur  is  the 
giver  of  the  gift."  * 

It  will  perhaps  appear  strange  to  Dr.  Hincks  that  I  should  read 

^  I  may  here  observe  that  one  element  of  the  royal  names  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  is  usually  a  monogram,  representing  a  verbal  root,  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  participle,  or  the  aorist,  or  even  as  the  verbal  noun :  >^^'  or  55<I 
thus  represents  the  root  natUm  '*  to  give,*'  and  may  be  pronounced  as  nadin,  of 
iddin,  or  perhaps  even  as  aditu 
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>^  as  iddina,  regarding  it  as  a  monogram  for  the  root  "  to  give," 
absolutely  equal  to  ^^<I,  but  I  believe  there  is  positive  proof  of 
this  identity  ;  for  on  one  of  the  Nabonit  cylinders  found  at  Mugheir, 
the  king  of  Assyria  who  repairs  a  temple  at  Babylon^  and  who  can 
be  no  other  than  Esar  Haddon,  is  named  Y  >^>"T'A  ^^J  ^^ 
AsMhur-akh-iddina,  the  last  element  answering  to  the  ordinary  »-  or 
^^<I  >*^T ;  and  again,  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone,  which  I  stated 
long  ago  to  belong  to  Esar- Haddon/  and  which  it  does,  I  confess, 
surprise  me  to  find  Dr.  Hincks  still  attributing  to  a  spurious  Shamas- 
akh'iddan,  there  is  an  example  of  the  same  variant  orthography ;  the 
king's  name  in  col.  1, 1.  1,  being  written  ^-^^T-c^  BSf^5  55<?  ^"^T' 
and  in  coL  2,  1.  18,  as  >->^Y-A  ^^ff5  *^'  I^  many  other 
names  too,  such  as  Y  >->-Y  /g^lt  >^  W^,  Merodath-nadin- 
iddina,  ^  >->-y  ^Q  >^  ^  ^]}v  -^<»^-w«<i»n-M)fcttif,  &c.,  the 
same  power  is  to  be  recognized. 

I  now  proceed,  however,  to  the  more  important  question  of  the 
three  sons  of  Esar-haddon,  and  I  reiterate  what  I  published  in  the 
Athenffium  of  March  18th,  1854,  that  the  king  in  question  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-hani-pal,  and  that  Dr.  Hincks*s  Atur- 
yuchura-hal  and  ShanKU^Jchr-iddan  have  no  existence.  The  name  of 
this  son  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  is 

composed,  as  usual,  of  three  elements;  Istly,  Aishur^  >^>^^ y  or 
>->-Y.^;  2ndly,  haniy  the  participle  of  H^^  written  ^  or  J^Y  J^ ; 
and  ddly,  y|[,  or  ^Sfl  ^fT-^T^  ^^  ^^  P^^*  "^  ^°/'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  means 
"  Asshur  is  the  creator  of  a  son." 

It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Hincks  should  not  have  discorered  that  the 
sign  >f^  amongst  its  various  uses,  represents  the  root  HJ^,  and  is 
pronounced  bant,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  employ- 
ment of  the  character  in  the  inscriptions ;'  but  it  is  more  singular  still 
that  he  should  have  affixed  to  the  letter  in  question  the  power  of 

'  See  the  last  note  to  my  letter  iu  the  Athenseum  of  March  18,  1854. 
IJ  Thus  on  the  Chaldiean  bricks  "  builder**  of  the  palace  or  temple  is  written 

indifferently  ^|    ^n  *^^  ^t?'  Hh>  ^anu  and  mubani,  &c.,  &c. 
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yucAtiro,*  as  it  invQlres  a  doable  error ;  firstly,  that  of  mistaking  the 
letter  ^  for  ^,  in  the  name  of  >->-y  >-]Q  -^4^  W>  ***^ 
secondly,  that  of  attributing  the  name  in  question  to  Nabopolassar, 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead  of  to  Nabonidus.  From  the 
first  moment  when  I  examined  the  Warka  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  copied  the  dates,  which  Dr.  Hincks  appears  to  think  he 
has  recently  discovered,^  I  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  name 
^►-Y  fjQ.  ^J^  jy[  referred  to  Nabunit,  and  I  published  this 
identification  above  three  years  ago,  (Jour.  R.  A.  S.^  vol,  xiv,  part  1 
p.  9,  note  2.)'    The  reading  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  hundred 

^  I  may  here  note,  that  ^_<    the  final  element  in  so  many  Babylonian 

namefi»  ia  the  monogram  for  the  root  ^^^  ^^  to  protect ;"  and  ifl>  I  believe,  always 
pronomiced  as  the  participle  vaUur,  or  tiinir,  rather  than  at  the  aorist  ptUntr, 

^  These  dates,  which  Dr.  Hincks  announced  to  the  Trustees  as  diseoveriea  in 
April  of  the  present  year,  were  communicated  by  me  to  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Vanx, 
'early  in  1851,  on  being  permitted  to  examine  the  Warka  tablets,  in  their  rooms  at 
the  Museum. 

>  The  'last  letter  of  the  name  is,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  incorrectly 
printed  as  Sff^»  The  true  form  is  J^L  or  ]]< ,  (No.  224  of  my  alphabet),  of 
which  the  ordinary  phonetic  power  is  duk.  In  this  name,  I  presume  that  '^^yr 
must  be  a  determinative,  and  that  jMf  represents  some  object  of  which  the  name 

is  nit.  It  is  however  just  possible  that  the  name  Y  >->^Y  >^  Wf  -^nrT  Jv 
may  be  pronounced  phonetically  Nabu-irndttk,  or  Nabo4nduky  answering  in  fact  to 
the  'Sapavvi^oxoc  of  Abydemus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  to  the  'SaPodvSriXoQ 
of  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus;  and  in  the  latter  form  I  would  further  suggest 
that  the  X  was  the  error  of  a  copyist  for  x ;  <^^  A^^y  ^^^  ^^  i"  quite  certain  that 
the  same  king,  whose  name  is  generally  written  Na^dvjj^oc,  or  NajSovi^oc,  has  also, 
the  appellation  of  NabanrUdoch  and  Ndboandel  (for  Naboandech)^  precisely  as  in 

the  inscriptions  the  two  names  of   Y    >^>"Y    *^Mf    t^  ®'  T    ^"^T    *"HF 

indifferently.  The  explanation  also  which  1  would  offer  of  this  singular  jumble  is 
as  follows :  the  verbal  element  in  names  may  be  pronounced  as  the  aorist  or  the 
participle,  apparently  at  option.  In  this  name  I  suppose  the  root  to  be  *l\^ 
which  is  constantly  used  in  the  inscriptions  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings;  here 
it  probably  means  "  to  console,"  Nabu-nit  (for  Nabu-nidy  the  final  sonant  being 
always  sharpened)  signifying  "  Nebo  the  comforter,"  while  Nabu^nduk  is  **  Nebo 
consoles  you."  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  any  other  instance  of  a  pronominal 
suffix  being  added  at  option  in  the  composition  of  a  proper  name;  but  there  must, 
I  presume,  be  some  such  irregularity  to  account  for  the  diserepancy  of  orthography 
which  occurs  both  in  the  Greek  and  Cuneiform  rendering  of  tiie  name. 
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examples^  Nabunit  naming  himself  on  his  bricks  and  cylinders  indiffe- 
rentlj  >->-y  >-]^  ^,  or  ^^-^  ^Q  >^^  -^*^Hf"  ^-^T' 
or  >->-Y  >^^fct  -^JPf-  JjJ[>  and  the  three  several  and  equivalent 
forms  oocnrring  not  nnfrequentlj  in  the  course  of  the  same  inscription 

I  do  not  pretend  at  present  to  explain  how  it  happens  that 
-^m-  JiJ.  has  the  phonetic  power  of  nit,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted, 
and  Dr.  Hincks  therefore  must  abandon  all  his  readings  of  Kabu-hm- 
yiichur,  Shamsi  bin,  Ben-Hadad,  Assur-yuchura-hal,  together  with  his 
three  sons  of  Esar-Haddou,  and  a  number  of  other  historical  illustnir 
tions,  which  he  has  recently  delivered  "ex  cathedra,"  with  the  same 
confidence  that  characterizes  his  announcement  of  genuine  readings, 
and  which  are  thus  calculated  to  mislead  enquiry,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  discovery. 

The  only  single  addition  which  I  have  to  make  to  my  sketch  of 
Assyrian  history,  as  published  in  the  Athenseum  of  March,  1854,  is, 
that  in  the  S.  E.  palace  at  Nimrud  many  relics  have  been  recently 
found  of  the  son  of  Asshuv-hani-pal,  whom  I  name  provisionally 
AssJiui^'emit-ili,^  and  that  under  this  king,  who  reigned  probably  from 
B.C.  G45  to  625,  must  therefore  be  placed  both  the  Scythian  inroad. and 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Modes. 

H.  C.  Rawltnson.    - 


Letter  from  Dr,  Ilincks,  in  reply  to  Colonel  RawlimofCi  N<Ae  &n  the 
Successor  of  Sennaclierib, 

Killt/leif/h,  Co,  Dotm,  29/A  Nov.  1854. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  observe  that  a  communication  from  Colonel  Bawlinson  wn9  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  containing  what  ho 
conceived  to  be  rectifications  of  statements  made  by  me  in  a  report 
and  letter  of  mine  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  I  trust  the 
Society  will  accept  a  communication  from  me,  tending  to  show  that 
these  are  by  no  means  rectifications. 

Of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  two  objections,  the  first  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. He  says  that  the  true  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib  is 
not  Assur-ncidin,  but  Assur-nadin-iddin.  I  have  met  with  this  name 
in  three  difierent  forms  in  three  different  Bull  inscriptions  copied  by 
Mr.  Layard.     In  one  the  name  is  distinctly  Assur-nadin,      In  the 

'  Meaning  porliaps  ^*  Aaslmr  is  the  chief  of  {lit,,  Btands'Over)  the  gods,*' 
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other  two  an  addition  to  this  is  founds  which  I  at  first  read  sumL 
Afterwards^  I  found  an  explanation  of  the  whole  conclusion  of  the 
name  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  inferred  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  nadin,  without  any  a<ldition.  Unfortunately  I 
have  mislaid  my  notes  of  the  inscription  on  this  tablet ;  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  give  my  reasons  for  thus  reading  it  more  specifi- 
cally than  I  have  done.     It  is  a  matter  of  but  little  moment. 

All  the  other  points  of  difference  to  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has 
referred  in  his  communication  may  be  reduced  to  this  : — A  certain  royal 
name  i^pears  on  tablets  in  the  British  Museum^  and  on  bricks  found 
at  Bdbylon  on  the  river  side,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  believes  to  be 
a  variant  of  the  name  of  Nabu-nahid  (or,  as  he  calls  him,  Nabu-nit), 
who  began  to  reign  in  555  B.C. ;  but  which  I  believe  to  be  a  variant  of 
the  name  of  Nabopolassar,  who  began  to  reign  seventy  years  earlier. 
The  question  is,  which  of  us  is  right?  That  it  is  one  or  other  of  these 
kings  seems  pretty  evident ;  for  the  father  of  this  king  is  mentioned, 
and  he  was  not  a  king.  He  was,  according  to  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Nahu-dirba,  and  filled  the  high  oflSco  of  " ruhtfremga'^  ' Colonel  Raw- 
linson has  adduced,  in  support  of  his  theory,  a  statement  of  Berosus 
that  Nabunit  executed  some  considerable  works  at  Babylon;  but 
Berosus  mentions  the  outer  walls  of  the  city  as  all  that  he  built ; 
w  hereas  the  bricks  are  from  the  river  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
great  iuscription  at  the  India  House,  Nebuchadnezzar  distinctly  men- 
tions these  works  by  the  river  side,  ns  having  been  completed  by  him- 
self; they  having  been  commenced  by  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  whoso 
bricks  might,  therefore,  be  naturally  expected  to  be  found  in  their 
foundations.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Layard's  copies  be  correct,  the  final  cha» 
racter  in  the  disputed  name  is  interchanged  with  one  which  is  inter- 
changed with  the  character  which  ordinarily  expresses  the  last  element 
in  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  father, — i/uchur,  as  I  read  it. 
That  is  to  say,    TT<   is  interchanged  with  jS^,  which  is  interchanged 

with  »^4^.  On  these  grounds,  I  must  retain  my  opinion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  this  name  belongs ;  and  of  course  I  attach  no  weight 
to  the  objections  brought  against  my  other  readings,  that  they  are 
dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  this.  The  rectification  which 
appears  to  me  most  needed  is  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  should  cease  to 
attribute  to  Nabunahid  the  bricks  and  the  buildings  and  the  parentage 
of  Nabopolassar. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  very  truly, 
E.  Norris,  Esq.  Edw.  Hincks. 
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Abt.  VII, — Notes  on  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel  el  LaAm, 

By  J.  E.  Tatlor,  Esq. 

[Read  5th  May,  1855.] 

Although  my  visit  ibis  year  to  Abu  Sbabrein  bas  been  aDproductive 
of  any  very  important  results,  yet  tbe  description  of  tbe  ruins  will,  I 
bope^  prove  sufficiently  interesting,  to  render  tbe  transcription  of  tbe 
rougb  notes  I  made  upon  tbe  spot,  not  altogether  superfluous. 

Tbe  first  aspect  of  tbe  ruins,  wben  approacbing  tbem  from  tbe 
Hazem,  is  tbat  of  a  ruined  fort,  surrounded  by  bigb  walls,  wltb  a  keep 
or  tower  at  one  end,  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  tbe  centre  nearly  of 
tbe  dry  bed  of  an  inland  sea.     Tbey  are  situated,  in  fact,  in  a  deep 
valley,  for  tbe  most  part  covered  wltb  a  nitrous  incrustation;    but 
witb  bere  and  tbere  a  few  patcbes  of  alluvium,  scantily  clotbed  witb 
tbe  sbrubs  and  plants  peculiar  to  tbe  desert.     Tbis  valley  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  tbe  low  pebbly  and  sandstone  range  called  tbe  Hazem, 
wbicb  separates  it  from  tbe  plains  around  Muqeyer  and  tbe  Euphrates. 
Its  boundary  towards  tbe  south  is  the  Qassaim  Dafneh,  wbicb  joins  on 
tbe  Qassaim  itself,  the  boundary  of  Abu  Shahrein  to  the  west.     I 
may  bere  remark  that  tbe  Hazem  does  not  join  on  to  the  Qassaim 
Dalneh,  but  ends  nearly  opposite  to  it,  in  a  bunch  of  mounds,  called  tbe 
Gbanar.     Between  it  and  tbe  Qassaim  Dafneh  is  a  deep  gorge,  which 
leads  the  superflous  waters  of  the  Kb&n^ga^  into  that  part  of  the  Aba 
Sbabrein  valley  called  tbe  Suleybeea.     This  in  the  rainy  season  be- 
comes a  perfect  sea.     In  summer,  the  Suleyb  and  other  tribes  who 
encamp  here,  dig  wells  in  its  lower  portions,  which  supply  tbem  with 
brackish  water.    In  winter,  although  slightly  saline,  the  water  is  more 
palatable.     The  Hazem  near  this  place  rises  as  steep  and  perpendi- 
cular as  a  cliff,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  a  soft  kind  of  sandstone. 

The  Qassaim  is  a  ridge  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  which  forms 
an  almost  uninterrupted  boundary  to  the  low  country  bordering  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  ends  in  the  desert,  nearly  opposite  Shenafieb,  a  mud 
fort  and  village  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  Bahr  ul  Nejef. 
Beyond  the  Qassaim,  but  parallel  to  it,  and  stretching  equally  as  far, 
is  tbe  stony  district  of  tbe  Hejerra,  so  called  from  the  numerous  blocks 
of  black  granite  witb  wbicb  it  abounds,  and  which  are  indigenous  to 

>  The  Khanega  is  a  species  of  Wadi,  which,  from  its  low  level,  collects  rain 
ifater  in  considerable  quantities.  When  completely  fall  it  bursts  over  the  comitiy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  Suleybeea.  The  Khanega  is  aboat 
sixteen  hours  south-west  of  S<!ik  esh  ShuiulUi,  and  is  a  favourite  camping-ground 
of  the  Dhefyr. 
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this  district.  Towards  the  north  the  valley  is  entirely  open  to  the 
Euphrates.  Its  whole  breadth  across  may  be  about  fifteen  miles.  In 
a  north-west  direction^  and  half-a-mile  from  the  big  ruin,  is  a  small 
mound;  nearly  west  is  another,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  and 
south-east  is  a  third,  a  mile  ofi*.  All  these  are  small  low  mounds,  full 
of  graves,  funereal  vases,  and  urns.  Half-way  between  the  first  mound 
and  the  [ruins,  are  the  traces,  though  faint,  of  an  ancient  canal,  six 
yards  broad,  and  at  either  side  a  small  hillock  covered  with  fragments 
of  brick. 

The  plan  in  Plate  II.  accompanying  these  notes  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  view  of  these  ruins.  They  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
and  are  not  encumbered  with  the  masses  of  rubbish  usually  surround- 
ing similar  places.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  consist  of  a  platform  and 
wall  (these  are  twenty  feet  high),  with  three  openings,  the  lormer  sites 
of  gates  ;  and  a  large  building  at  the  north  end.  The  height  of  this 
latter,  from  the  level  of  the  platform,  (a,  a,  a,  &c.)  to  the  high  peak  (c) 
is,  as  well  as  I  could  measure  it,  seventy  feet,  allowing  for  the  slope 
occasioned  by  the  mass  of  debris  surrounding  it.  The  shape  of  the 
building  is  pyramidal,  gradually  narrowing  from  the  base  upwards ; 
and  the  whole  is  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  which 
equals  stone  in  hardness ;  and  is  cased  with  a  wall  of  kiln-burnt  brick, 
five  feet  seven  inches  thick  at  the  top.  The  summit  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  building  is  reached  by  the  staircase  at  (^e)^  aod  an  inclined  road 
leads  up  to  the  basement  of  the  seeond  stage,  which  is  represented  by 
the  high  peak  at  (c).*  The  narrow  ridges  (dd —  dd)  are  the  remains 
of  the  escaliers,  which  termiuated  either  side  of  this  road.  One  part 
only  of  the  south-eastern  wall  exists  id  tolerable  preservation ;  the 
north-eastern  is  just  visible  above  the  mass  of  debris  that  has  accumu- 
lated about  it ;  and  the  south-western,  if  any  existed,  is  scarcely  trace- 
able, the  mound  at  this  point  being  worn  away  to  the  level  of  the 
platform.  To  the  north-west  no  traces  of  walls  are  to  be  seen.  The 
south-east  wall  has  four  bastions,  running  straight  down,  and  which 
do  not  partake  of  the  pyramidal  form  peculiar  to  the  general  building. 
The  north- oast  wall  is  perfectly  plain,  and  from  what  little  I  could 
trace  of  the  remains  of  the  south-western  it  must  have  been  the  same. 
I  may  remark  that  at  this  comer  there  are  no  heaps  or  mounds,  as  at 
the  other  portions  of  the  pile,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  hillocks, 
situated  about  thirty  feet  from  each  other ;  between  these  is  a  clear 

^  *  A  sketch  is  subjoined  of  this  part  of  the  pile,  aheif  ing  the  staircase  and  peak, 
and  that  part  of  the  wall  which  exists  in  the  best  preservation.  To  the  right  of  the 
peak,  at  ^,  is  the  highest  part  of  one  of  the  escaliers  of  the  inclined  road,  ^t  the 
north-west  side.    See  Plate  I. 
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space.  The  staircase  at  (e)  is.  fifteen  feet  broad,  aud  seventy  feet  long, 
measaring  along  its  inclined  plane.  The  marble  slabs^  that  formed 
the  steps  were  still  plentifully  scattered  over  it,  as  well  as  smaller 
pieces  of  the  same  material,  bored  through  the  back.  The  esccUters 
were  of  brick  (four  feet  broad),  and  all  bearing  the  usual  Abu  Shah- 
rein  inscription.  The  bed  of  the  staircase  was  extremely  hard  sun- 
dried  brick,  under  which  was  a  fine  sand.  At  its  foot  were  the  remains 
of  a  column  of  peculiar  construction.  Owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  blocks  of  stone,  sufficiently  large  to  form  a 
column  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  ruined  shaft  that  remained, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  novel  expedient : — slabs  of  sandstone  were  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbouring  Hazem,  about  twenty  inches  square  and 
four  thick,  which,  disposed  in  a  circular  form,  and  joined  together  by 


a  a  a  a  inuer  column. 

bbb  outer  one  (composed  of  lime,  pebbles,  and  small  stones  ),;encircling  inner  one. 
b  b  b\a  merely  the  outer  layer  of  casing  to  this  column.  From  6  to  a  was  a  solid 
mass  of  the  material  described ;  this  I  dug  out,  to  assure  myself  of  the  formation 
and  shape  of  the  column.  After  completing,  there  remained  the  hollow  and  circular 
space,  as  shewn  in  the  sketch. 

The  shaft  is  slightly  inclined  to  one  side. 

lime,  formed  the  chief  material ;  between  each  layer  were  cylindrical 
pieces  of  marble,  and  the  whole  had  a  thick  coating  of  lime ;  successive 

*  The  blocks  were  twenty-two  inches  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  four  and  a  half 
thick  ;  the  smaller  pieces  from  two  to  four  inches  equarc :  all  were  well  polished. 
The  smaller  pieces  had  remains  of  copper  bolts  still  remaining  in  the  holes  at  back. 
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layers  of  which,  mixed  with  small  stone  and  pebbles,  were  laid  on  till 
it  had  attained  the  desired  size  and  thickness.  Its  base  was  shaped 
like  a  bowl,  and  rested  npon  a  layer  of  sun-^ed  bricks,  under  which 
again  was  fine  sand.  I  have  attempted  above  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
relic,  as  it  appeared  after  clearing  it  from  the  rabbish  that  surrounded 
it.  At  the  other  side  of  the  stair  I  could  just  distinguish  that  a  second 
one  had  formerly  existed.  Between  them  was  a  solid,  thick  wall  of 
lime,  firmly  attaching  to  the  sides  of  each.  As  at  Muqeyer,  a  road, 
and  not  a  staircase,  led  up  to  the  second  stage.  The  summit  of  the 
pile  is  comparatively  free  from  rubbish  ;  the  fallen  brickwork,  there- 
fore, which  has  nearly  covered  the  remains  of  the  walls,  must,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  portions  of  the  walls  themselves,  or  the  brick  casing 
of  the  second  story.  There  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  a 
small  chamber  originally  crowned  the  second  stage.  Pieces^  of  agate, 
alabaster,  and  marble  finely  cut  and  polished,  small  pieces  of  pure  gold,^ 
gold-headed  and  plain  copper  nails,  cover  the  ground  about  the  base- 
ment of  the  second  story,  the  former  in  considerable  quantities.  These 
fragments  are  also  found  along  the  ridges  {dd  —  d  d),  and  around  their 
base.  They  all  sufficiently  attest  to  the  highly  ornamented  nature 
and  rich  embellishment  of  the  sacred  room  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid. 
Digging  down  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  south-east  wall,  I 
came  upon  solid  masonry,  projecting  from  and  seemingly  joining  on  to 
the  wall.  It  did  not  seem  sufficiently  regular  for  the  original  building, 
and  is  probably  a  part  of  the  wall  that  has  fa^Uen  from  the  summit  of 
the  pile.  This  is  the  highest  part  remaining  of  the  brick  casing ;  the 
bricks  composing  it  are  inscribed  not  only  on  their  fEice,  but  on  the 
sides  also.  Small  holes  (three  inches  square)  occur,  a  few  feet  apart, 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  wall ;  these  run  into  the  pile,  and  are 
filled  with  wood.  The  north-eastern  wall  terminates  abruptly  after 
running  for  ten  feet  into  the  mound,  nor  was  I  able,  by  my  subsequent 
excavations,  to  trace  it  any  further  north.  To  the  north-west  I  could 
see  no  trace  of  walls,  nor  did  I  discover  any  in  the  trenches  I  dug  in 
that  direction.  The  whole  of  this  pile,  as  in  common  with  the  other 
mounds  and  remains  in  these  ruins,  rests  upon  sand.  From  numerous 
excavations  in  different  parts,  I  was  able  to  verify  this  extraordinary 
fact,  the  sand  being  confined  by  a  coating  of  sun-dried  brick.     This 

'  These  pieces  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long ;  the  latter  are  an  inch 
broad,  the  smaller  ones  in  proportion.     All  of  them  are  bored  through  the  back. 

^  The  gold  is  thin,  and  may  have  been  used  to  ornament  a  dome  or  wall,  the 
gilt-headed  nails  being  used  to  fix  the  plates.  On  all  the  metal  nails  found  here 
traces  of  gilding  were  distinct.  These  have,  however,  been  unfortunately  removed, 
from  the  rubbing  of  one  against  the  other ;  they  having  got  loose  in  the  case  in  • 

which  they  were  packed.     One  very  good  specimen  however  remains. 
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had,  in  general,  been  worn  away,  and  was  only  to  be  seen  immediately 
under  the  foandations. 

The  platform  (a  a  a  a^)  upon  which  the  principal  building  stands, 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone,  twenty 
feet  high,  backed  by  beaten  clay.  Immediately  about  the  ruin  there 
is  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  inscribed  brick ;  under  this  a  layer  of  clay 
for  two  feet,  and  under  the  clay  fine  sand.  I  attempted,  in  one  trench 
and  shaft  on  this  platform,  to  dig  down  to  a  more  sojid  foundation, 
but  after  digging,  with  incredible  labour  to  the  men  (owing  to  the 
sand  constantly  pouring  down  the  sides,  and  filling  up  their  work)  to 
some  depth,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  without  attaining  my  object.  The 
dotted  line  in  the  platform  is  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
from  this  to  the  base  of  the  pile  large  pieces  of  limestone  appear  above 
the  ground.  In  the  trench  2,  the  limestone  casing  was  about  twenty 
feet  broad ;  I  cut  along  it  for  some  distance,  deepening  as  I  went, 
without,  however,  any  results.  The  first  few  layers  of  stone  were 
cemented  together  with  bitumen ;  deeper,  they  were  merely  joined  by 
mortar.  The  rough  sketch  I  now  give  of  a  section  of  this  part  of  the 
platform  will  show  its  construction  more  completely. 


The  spot  marked/  in  Plate  II,  is  a  high  peaked  mound,  some  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  adjacent  wall  It  is  composed  of  sun-dried  brick, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  building,  containing  the  remains  of  two 
chambers.'  Large  pieces  of  sand  and  limestone  were  resting  upon  the 
tops  of  the  walls  of  these  chambers,  which  were  full  of  sand.  I 
cleared  the  sand  from  them,  but  I  found  nothing.  The  walls  were 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  alternately  streaked  with  red, 
black,  and  white  lines,  three  inches  broad.  Some  ten  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  chamber,  I  dug  a  tunnel  through  the  mound,  but  obtained 
only  fragments  of  pottery  and  small  pieces  of  hard  clay,  shaped 


1  PUte  II. 

>  See  pUm  of  these  chambers,  in  fig.  3,  Plate  III. 
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like  an  egg.  The  trenches  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  17  gave  nearly  all  the 
same  results,  that  is  to  say,  a  massive  stone  wall  resting  upon  sand;^ 
their  height,  as  stated  before,  twenty  feet,  but  their  breadth  varying 
from  four  to  eight  feet.  The  wall  bared  in  the  trench  11,  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  plain  j  it  had  three  small  walls  of  single  brick,  join- 
ing on,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  running  towards  the  plain ;  they 
were  four  feet  apart  from  each  other.  Further  inside  the  mound 
(trench  12)  another  limestone  wall  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  both  rest 
upon  sand.'  On  first  opening  the  trench.  No.  17,  I  was  met  by  a 
brick  building.  This  consists  of  two  bastions,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  each  other  by  a  wall,  formed  of  a  succession  of  small  gradines, 
receding  from  the  bottom,  like  the  bow  of  an  arch.  After  digging 
into  the  mound,  on  either  side,  for  a  few  feet,  I  came  upon  the  usual 
stone  wall,  joining  it  on  either  side.  The  brick  building,  which  was 
constructed  with  bitumen,  went  some  way  into  the  mound,  and  then 
ended  abruptly.  Both  the  wall  and  building  rested  upon  sand.  The 
bricks,  none  of  which  were  inscribed,  had  a  curious 
shape,  thin  at  both  ends  and  thick  in  the  middle, 
as  in  the  margin;  the  under  part  perfectly  flat. 
Below  is  a  sketch  of  this  building  and  wall. 


^Qft 


WaUs  a,  a,  seven  feet  high.  Bastion  6,  eight  feet  high ;  breadth  at  top  out 
foot  and  a  quarter ;  at  bottom  four  feet  Bastion  o,  eight  feet  high ;  breadth  at 
top  two  feet  and  a  quarter ;  at  bottom  five  feet  Breadth  of  gradines  two  feet— of 
limestone  wall,  six  feet. 

>  In  some  places  these  walls  were  on  a  level  with  the  pkin ;  in  others  some 
ten  feet  above  it,  and  resting  as  usual  on  sand. 

*  In  both  these  trenches,  bricks  with  two  and  some  with  three  holes  through 
them,  were  frequent. 

2  P  2 
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Beliind  tbe  limestone  wall,  as  far  as  the  level  of  its  summit,  was 
sand ;  and  then  masses  of  fallen  stone,  mixed  with  fragments  of  plain 
stone,  cylinders,  and  cones.  I  may  note  also  the  presence  of  many 
pieces  of  polished  marble,  perforated  at  the  back,  and  a  species  of  thin 
tile,  all  without  a  vestige  of  a  character.  The  trench  16  was  com- 
menced on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  plain :  as  I  was  carious  to 
ascertain  rf  I  should  still  encounter  the  usual  sand  foundation,  T 
went  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  keeping  the  same  level  for  fourteen. 
Eight  feet  from  the  top  was  a  mass  of  limestone  and  brick,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  vases  and  small  pieces  of  polished  marble  used  for  tesse- 
lating;  below  was  all  sand :  after  dig^^ing,  therefore,  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  mound,  I  removed  the  workmen.  I  have  been  thus  particular 
in  describing  these  excavations,  in  order  to  show  that  these  massive 
walls  and  remains  of  buildings  rested  simply  upon  sand  ;  nor  could  I, 
at  any  other  place,  discover  a  more  solid  foundation.  Large  masses  of 
sand  and  limestone,  with  brick,  bitumen,  small  pieces  of  marble,  and 
fragments  of  plain  cones  and  cylinders,  resting  upon  beds  of  sand,  was 
the  general  formation  of  all  these  mounds  and  ruins.  In  some  of  the 
trenches  curious  shaped  tiles  or  small  bricks  were  discovered  of  the 
shapes  shown  in  the  margin ;  about  half  an  ^^-^ 
inch  thick,  and  six  long ;  but  nowhere  did  \  /  \  /  ^~^^ 
I  come  upon  any  building,  or  portions  of  \j  ^ 
building,  in  which  they  were  used.    In  the 

north  corner  of  the  south-east  mound,  (at  n),  I  cleared  a  set  of  cham- 
bers, which  were,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  anything  of  interest. 
The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  flooring  of  beaten  clay, 
resting,  as  usual,  upon  a  bed  of  sand.  I  give  a  ground  plan  of  these 
chambers  in  fig.  2,  Plate  III.  The  walls  were  covered  with  fine  plaster, 
rudely  painted.  On  one  was  represented  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a 
bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller  figure  near  him,  in  red  paint.  The 
whole  painting  and  design  was  of  extremely  rude  execution .  Scattered 
over  the  low  mounds  and  ruins  enclosed  by  the  walls,  I  picked  and  dug 
out  several  interesting  relics.  These  I  have  attempted  to  depict  in  the 
lower  half  of  Plate  II.  They  consisted  of  hatchets,  hammers,  nails,  and 
entting  instruments,  made  of  baked  clay,  stone  chisels  and  nails,  flint 
knives,  and  a  cutting  instrument  (A;)  also  of  flint.  An  instrument  like  a 
sickle  exists  in  considerable  quantities.  This  is  precisely  similar  in  shape 
to  the  "  Qosan,"  or  iron  sickle,  used  by  the  cultivating  Arabs  of  the 
Karun,  to  the  present  day,  for  reaping  corn,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
shape  resembling  a  bow,  (Qose,    ^y)*     A  flint  instrument,  marked 

fit,  on  the  same  sheet,  seems  to  me  particularly  adapted  for  forming 
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the  characters  on  cyliDders  and  tablets  previously  to  hardening  them.^ 
The  mounds  were  also  literally  covered  with  conical  pieces  of  baked 
clay,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  (o),  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point ;'  others  had  a  rounded 
base,  like  the  head  of  a  big  nail,  and  the  point  curved  round  (o).  In 
nearly  all  the  trenches  were  found  marble  and  limestone  cones,  from 
four  to  ten  inches  long.  Some  of  them  had  their  bases  painted  black, 
and  a  rim  round  the  edge  filled  with  copper.  They  were  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  their  base  :  none  were  inscribed.  I  here  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  numerous  pieces  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  agate, 
perforated  at  back,  so  common  here.* 


B«ck.  Front.  «.  Piece  of  copper  holt  pwrnloc 

throagh.  Tbcsr  were  of  mII 
■ixei;  up  to  two  liicbc«  long 
and  oam  broad. 

From  the  general  results  of  the  excavations  it  would  appear,  that 
the  temple  and  surrounding  buildings  were  deserted  some  considerable 
time  previous  to  their  total  or  even  partial  ruin.  We  have  the  best 
proof  of  this  in  the  chambers  at  u,^  (Plate  II),  where  the  sand  filling 
them  is  actually  higher  than  the  walls  themselves,  and  the  roof  (which 
was,  I  presume,  a  dome)  resting  upon  them.  No  traces  of  stone,  wood, 
or  copper,  did  |I  find  on  the  flooring  of  these  rooms,  or  of  those  at  /. 


'  They  are  found  all  over  the  mounds  in  the  Jezireh  and  Iraq,  particularly  at 
"  Manjtir**  motind,  which  is  ntuated  in  the  Dujeyl  district,  or  "  Muqatta.*' 

'  Mr.  Loftos  discovered  at  Warka  a  building,  the  whole  of  whose  external 
walls  were  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  formed  of  these  cones.  They  were  laid 
horizontally,  bedded  in  cement,  with  their  bases  oatwards ;  and  arranged  in  a 
great  variety  of  geometric  patterns,,  forming  not  only  a  beautifal,  bat  a  most, 
durable  mode  of  decoration. 

From  the  number  of  fragments  disooveied  at  various  pUoea,  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  nsoal  deeorations  employed  in  Lower  Babylonia.   A.  draaring, 
full  size,  of  one  of  the  cones,  with  an  elevation  of  a  wall  decorated  with  them,  waa« 
published  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  in  their  first  Report. 

'  These  are  of  all  shapes ;  heart*shaped,  oval,  circular,  squase,  and  some  few 
shaped  like  a  balL 

*  And  room  at  top  of  /. 
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Some  parts  of  the  roof  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  walb.  These  were 
of  brickwork  and  stone,  and  of  a  cnrred  shape,  which  has  led  me,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  to  presume  these  rooms  were  domed*  On  the 
same  mound  were  huge  blocks  of  stone,  marble  and  granite,  resting 
upon  sand  ;  some  five  feet  under  which  were  the  remains  of  walls  of 
sun-dried  brick.  A  traveller  first  visiting  these  ruins  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  numerous  and  interesting  remains  existed  beneath 
the  mounds  he  was  traversing ;  and  with  reason ;  for  he  would  see 
blocks  and  pieces  of  marble,  rough  and  polished,  of  different  colours  of 
the  most  beautiful  hues ;  fragments  of  bowb,  vases,  and  coffins,  in 
crystal,  marble,  and  alabaster ;  gilt-headed  nails,  curious  bricks,  and 
tiles  of  original  shape  and  composition  ;^  and  lastly,  and  the  most 
curious  and  interesting,  the  clay  hatchets  and  hammers,  the  flint 
knives  and  styles,  stone  and  clay  nails,  and  a  hundred  other  objects, 
so  palpably  denoting  a  remote  period,  and  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
civilization. 

In  conversing  with  parties  of  the  Dhefyr,  who  occasionally  lodged 
in  my  mutheef,  on  their  way  to  the  encampments  of  their  tribe  fur- 
ther inland,  they  informed  me  that  a  tradition  prevailing  among  tbem, 
with  respect  to  the  valley  of  Abu  Shah  rein  and  the  ruins  of  Qaseyr, 
(further  inland),  was,  that  the  valley  was  formerly  a  sea  or  lake,  con- 
nected with  the  Euphrates  (some  of  them  said  that  the  Euphrates  ran 
through  it),  and  that  the  Qaseyr  (small  castle),  a  brick  ruin  five  hours 
west  of  Abu  Shahrein  and  situated  on  the  pebbly  ridge  of  the  Qassaim, 
was  the  "  Megdem,**  or  landing  place,  for  boats  conveying  stores  for  the 
towns  and  villages  between  it  and  '^Nejd."'  I  do  not  presume  to 
theorise  upon  this  story,  in  connection  with  Abu  Shahrein  and  its 
peculiar  site,  but  am  content  to  leave  it  to  abler  hands,  who  may 
perhaps  successfully  apply  the  tradition,  with  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  ancient  authors,  to  the  valley  and  ruins  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

Tel  el  Lahm. 

Previously  to  visiting  Abu  Shahrein,  I  excavated  for  a  few  days  at 
Tel  el  Lahm.      These  remains  are  three  hours  south  of  Suk   esh 


'  Some  of  these  brieks  Boemed  to  me  to  have  been  fiuhioned  from  a  i^>eeie6  of 
Miidsloiie,  or  some  oompoeitioii  of  which  sand  waa  an  essential  ingredient. 

>  A  species  of  bivalTe  is  fonnd  in  considerable  quantities  among  the  niina. 
It  is  eridently  a  sea-shell,  and  called,  I  beUeve,  in  common  conversation,  a  ''  car- 
buncle.** It  colour  is  red  ootside,  and  it  is  covered  with  jagged  points  aSl  over  the 
oater  sur&ce. 
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Shuiakh.  They  consist  of  two  monnds  of  some  height^  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  of  lower  ones;  around  and  joining  them  are  other 
smaller  mounds  and  ridges ;  the  whole  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  I  dug  to  a  considerable  depth  in  many  places^  but, 
beyond  brick  pavements,  I  saw  no  traces  of  buildings.  Some  few 
of  the  bricks  had  remains  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  them,  but 
so  defaced  as  not  to  be  worth  the  inconvenience  attending  their 
transport.  In  one  of  the  trenches  I  obtained  a  perfect  inscribed 
clay  tablet;  this  was  the  only  relic  of  uiterest  discovered  here. 
In  other  trenches  I  exhumed  numerous  coffins,  formed  of  two  large 
jars,  precisely  of  the  same  shape  as  the  largest  kind  at  present 
used  in  Baghdad  for  containing  water,  joined  together  by  a  bitumen 
cement  They  were  disposed  in  regular  lines,  one  above  the  other, 
and  lying  on  their  sides.  In  each  was  a  skeleton^  with  a  clay  vase 
near  the  feet»  and  a  dish  of  the  same  material  near  the  head,  which 
was  generally  turned  towards  the  north.^  There  were  no  traces  of 
brickwork,  either  below  or  at  the  surface  (as  at  Muqeyer),  confining 
or  terminating  the  places  of  sepulture ;  but  between  the  lines  of  jars 
was  a  thick  layer  of  hard  sun-dried  bricks.  At  the  back  of  the  Tel, 
and  between  it  and  some  low  mounds,  at  present  used  by  the  Montefik 
Sheikhs  as  a  burial  place  for  their  chiefs,  the  old  bed  of  the  "  Cherri  ^ 
Saadeh,"  or  '^Saiedeh,**  is  distinctly  visible,  running  towards  the 
marsh  formed  by  the  river  Euphrates  on  its  right  bank,  and  coming 
from  and  apparently  skirting  the  pebbly  range  of  the  Hazem.  On  my 
return  from  S(ik  esh  Shuiukh  to  Zobeyr  and  Busreh  (by  land),  I  again 
crossed  the  Cherri,  near  the  Tel  Biut  es  Saiegh,  seven  hours  south-east 
of  S6k ;  but  its  track  was  soon  lost  in  the  marsh.  Its  onward  course 
is,  however,  easily  traced  by  sounding,  till  it  emerges  again  from 
it,  and  enters  the  pebbly  plain  near  Ledha  and  Shubeyka,  five 
hours  from  Zobeyr,  on  the  S6k  road.'  Here  the  Cherri  seemed  to 
bifurcate,  one  branch,  and  apparently  the  oldest,  running  towards 
Chueybedeh  and  the  Berisseea;  and  the  other  towards  the  extensive 
ruins  of  old  Busreh.*  The  bed  of  the  former  was  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  passed  close  to  the  isolated  ruin  of  the  Tubeh. 

>  Tbeee  remains  were  in  mach  better  preservation  than  those  at  Mnqeyer  and 
Abu  Sharein. 

'  **  Cheiri**  18  a  cocraption  of  the  Arable  word,  "  Kerri,'*  i  e,  dog,  excavated ; 
therefore  the  same  as  cMua.  The  Arab  tradition  is  that  it  was  dug  bj '' Saiedeh," 
or  "  Saadeh,'*  the  wife  of  '*  Bnkhtnasser,*'  from  Hit  to  Abadan. 

3  The  general  depth  of  the  marsh  is  three  feet,  while  the  soundings  along  the 
supposed  track  of  the  Cherri  give  six. 

*  This  branch  is  not  called  the  **  Cherri  Saadeh'*  by  the  Arabs. 
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MUCIBYBR. 

From  Abu  Shahrein  I  proceeded  to  my  old  ground  at  Muqejer. 
I  opened  one  long  trench  and  two  smaller  ones,  at  rigbt  angles  to  it, 
in  the  long  west  monnd.  The  former  was  to  mn  along  its  whole  length 
towards  the  centre,  but  before  completing  it  I  was  obliged  to  leave. 
After  digging  to  some  depth  I  came  upon  the  brick  vaults,  a  plan  of 
which  (fig.  l,Tlate  III.)  accompanies  this  paper.  Here  I  found  two  jars, 
filled  with  clay  tablets,  in  envelopes  of  the  same  material.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  seals,  in  goo<^ relief,  were  easily  distinguished  on  the  outer 
cover.  In  tunnelling  along  the  pavement  of  these  vaults  I  found  several 
pieces  of  inscribed  cones,  or  priapi ;  I  regret  none  of  them  were  perfect. 
I  cut  across  the  low,  long  ridge  to  the  east  of  Muqeyer^  in  two  places. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  burial  ground.  From  this  spot  I  procured  one  or 
two  small  inscribed  clay  tablets,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  in  terra-cotta. 
The  figure  was  represented  in  the  naked  state ;  his  head-dress  was  the 
same  as  those  seen  on  the  large  Nimr(id  bulls,  with  the  horn  on  either 
side.  The  beard  was  long,  thick,  and  curled.  In  one  hand  he  held  s 
duck  or  goose,  and  in  the  other  a  curved  instrument  like  a  scimetar. 
Round  his  loins  was  a  girdle ;  one  precisely  similar  to  this  is  univer- 
sally worn  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  round  their  naked 
bodies,  and  is  called  by  them  "sebteh." 

In  the  low  mounds  immediately  north  of  the  big  brick  building  I 
opened  several  trenches ;  they  were  all  full  of  coffins  of  a  better  style, 
but  of  the  same  form  as  those  found  at  Tel  el  Lahm.  Belo^  is  » 
sketch  of  one. 


Jan  ODO  inch  thick,  diameter  inside  mouth  of  jar  twenty-four  iDcheB.  From 
a  to  a  is  an  open  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  hermetically  dosed  by  bitumen.  At 
c  18  a  small  air-hole. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  these  receptacles  for  the  dead  are  simply 
two  jars  placed,  as  in  the  sketch  I  have  given,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and  then  more  durably  connected  by  a  thick  band  <^  bitu- 
men.*    In  the  majority  of  these  coffins,  however,  one  jar  is  smaller  at 

>  In  several  of  the  oofRns  I  ob^rved  large  cracks ;  great  care  had  been  taken, 
however,  to  close  them  effectually,  by  a  thick  byer  of  bitOBM^  along  their  whole 
length. 
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the  mouth  than  the  other,  and  so  allowing  it  to  slip  in  to  th*  larger 
orifice  for  three  or  four  inches ;  thej  were  then  firmly  fixed  by  bito- 
men.  At  one  end  of  every  coffin  is  a  small  hole,  which  has  evidently 
been  made  to  allow  the  gases  generated  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
body  to  escape,  which  otherwise  would  have  burst  the  jars.  In  every 
one  of  these  coffins  were  the  usual  dishes  and  vases,  mostly  of  clay, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  of  copper.  In  each  one  was  also  an  arrow-headl 
of  copper,  and  round  the  feet  large  and  massive  iron  rings;  the  fingers 
had  smaller  rings  of  the  same  metal.^  The  female  skeletons  were 
known  by  the  beads  about  the  neck,  and  the  absence  of  the  arrow  and 
iron  bangles.  In  one  coffin,  containing  a  female  skeleton,  in  the  same, 
mound,  I  found  a  perfect  scarab,  with  a  hieroglyph  on  one  side,  two 
or  three  pieces  of  gold  ornament,  and  several  small  fragments  of  carved 
ivory.  In  the  long  north  mound  I  procured  several  pieces  of  a  large 
clay  (unbaked)  cylinder.  From  the  numerous  small  fragments  of 
inscribed  cones  or  priapi,  found  in  the  trenches  in  this  mound,  I  think 
that,  were  the  excavations  carried  deep  enough,  and  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  vaults  covered  by  this  mound,  numerous  perfect 
specimens  might  be  obtained.  I  only  regret  I  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue my  work,  before  exploring  it  thoroughly.^ 

Butrehy  January  17^,  1855. 

>  Might  not  these  remains  have  been  those  of  warriors  or  captives  taken  in 
battle  ?  Smaller  iron  rings,  but  broad,  were  also  in  some  quantity  disposed  about 
the  feet,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  the  links  or 
parts  of  a  chain  connecting  the  two  rings  or  bangles. 

^  In  a  mound,  near  the  centre  of  the  rums,  I  dug  up  numerous  large  conch 
shells,  and  several  smaller  ones  of  a  spiral  form,  all  sea-shells. 
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Art.  VIII. — Corrections  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy ^  required  in 
order  to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  Solar  Eclipses  of 
Jan.   nthy  B.C.  689,  and  May  28th  B.C.  585.     By  J.  W. 

,  BosANQUET,  Esq. 

[Bead  leth  June,  1855.] 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  hefbre  thia  Societj 
on  the  eighth  of  July  last,  I  endearonred  to  eetabliah — Fiist,  that  the 
remarkable  astronomical  phenomenon  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Jndah — viz.,  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
8nn*8  shadow  on  the  dial,  or  steps,  of  the  kingfs  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
accompanied  by  some  Tisible  wonder  in  the  heavens — most  have  been 
the  effect  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Secondly,  that  if  the  phenomenon 
was  indeed  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse,  it  must  have  been  one  combiuiiig 
the  following  distinguishing  characters,  viz.  :^— 

1st,  That  it  should  have  been  visible  at  JerusalenL 

2nd,  That  it  should  have  occurred  within  about  twenty  days  of 
the  winter  solstice. 

drd,  That  it  should  have  occurred  about  noon-day. 

4th,  That  the  occultation  should  have  been  on  Uie  upper  limb  of 
the  sun. 

And,  from  independent  historical  evidence,  that  it  should  be  looked 
for  in  the  year  b.c.  689  or  688. 

Thirdly,  that  such  an  eclipse  is  found  by  computation  to  have 
actually  taken  place  at  Jerusalem  on  the  11th  January,  b.c.  6S9^ 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock;  that^  though  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  computation  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  central  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon 
at  that  remote  date,  yet  that  the  tendency  of  certain  proposed  cor- 
rections in  astronomical  tables  b  to  bring  the  time  near  upon  noon- 
day;  and  that,  since  tio  other  eclipse,  combining  all  the  above  charac- 
teristics, could  have  occurred  at  Jerusalem  within  many  hundred 
years,  there  is  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  was  marked  by  this  eclipse,  and  that  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  which  we  know  from  Assyrian  monuments  was 
concurrent  with  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah,  should  also  be  placed  in 
the  year  B.C.  689. 

The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is,  to  point  out  how  £u-  it  will 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  position,  in  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  of  the  Bve 
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last  kings  of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Berosns,  who  would  appear  to  be 
erroneously  placed  in  tbe  canon  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  assomption  of  the ' 
correctness  of  the  proposed  date  for  the  fourteenth  of  Heseklah  and 
third  of  Sennacherib ;  and  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  those  five 
kings,  in  harmony  both  with  the  eclipse  of  b.o.  689,  and  with  the 
now  ascertained  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  B.C.  585,  which  is 
eqnaUy  at  variance  with  their  present  chronolo^cal  position,  as  is 
also  the  record  of  tbe  earb'est  Chaldean  historians. 

This  undertaking  is  in  some  degree  imposed  upon  me ;  for,  having 
ventured  to  dispute  some  of  the  most  important 'dates  of  a  long  estab- 
.liehed  scheme  of  chronology,  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsistency 
thereby  produced  between  sacred  and  pro&ne  historians,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  show  how  a  more  consistent  scheme  of  dates  may  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  my  view  of  historical  beta :  and  more  especially, 
because  all  who  treat  upon  this  period  of  ancient  histoiy  proceed  on 
the  assumption  of  the  undisputed  accuracy  of  the  Babylonian  canon, 
whkAk  is,  in  its  present  form,  directly  opposed  to  my  arrangement. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  wei^t  of  responsibility  incurred  in  venturing 
to  dbpute  the  authority  of  this  supposed  venerable  record,  which  has 
received  the  sanction,  of  such  men  as  Mardiam,  Scallger,  Petavius, 
Ussher,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Prideaux,  Dpdwell,  Clinton,  Oreswell,  Ideler, 
and  all  modem  chronologists ;  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  under- 
taking, feeling  confident  that  I  shall  be  sustained  in  my  opinion,  on 
a  closer  examination  of  the  evidence  of  ancient  history,  and  also  by 
the  more  accurate  science  of  modem  astronomy,  which  is  the  surest 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  scheme  of  chronology. 

In  the  first  place,  the  antiquity  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  its 
present  shape,  is  greatly  exaggerated,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  time  of  Berosus.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  beginning  in  b.c.  747>  was  used  by  Chaldean  astronomers 
at  that  time,  nor  that  astronomical  observations  were  recorded  in  the 
years  of  that  era,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  kings  under 
whom  the  observations  were  made,  with  the  particulars  also  of  the 
day,  month,  and  year  of  their  reigns ;  but  I  deny  that  any  acknow- 
ledged list  of  kings  of  Babylon,  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns  fixed 
in  that  era,  such  as  we  now  see  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  was  known 
to  historians,  either  in  the  time  of  Beroeus,  or  for  at  least  two  centuries 
after  his  time. 

Berosus  himself  was,  indeed,  both  historian  and  astoonomer,  and, 
without  doubt,  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  the  reigns,  as  he 
was  with  the  names  he  mentions  of  the  successive  monarohs  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon,     His  chronology,  I  doubt  not,  was  correct ;  and 
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I  shall  presently  show  that  It  was  greatly  at  Tarianoe  with  that  ci 
the  canon,  and  in  conformity  with  that  which  I  propose. 

For  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion — that  the 
current  yersion  of  the  canon  was  not  adopted  by  Berosus — that  Deme- 
trius, writing  soop  after  Berosus,  in  the  third  century  ac,  places  the 
first  year  of  Nabncodonosor,  or  Nabokolassar,  tweuty-six  years  later 
than  the  canon ;  that  Josephns,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  with 
Berosus  in  his  hands,  had  no  such  list  of  reigns  and  dates  before  him 
as  is  contained  in  the  canon;  and  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the 
second  century,  Africanus  in  the  third,  Eusebius  in  the  fourth,  though 
professed  chronologists,  had  no  such  authoritative  document  before 
them  to  which  to  refer  for  dates. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance and  authority  of  parts  of  this  celebrated  canon.  Its  value 
consists  in  the  astronomical  data  upon  which  it  is  founded  :  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  series  of  lunar  eclipses  observed  and  recorded  at  Babylon, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  the  astro- 
nomer of  Alexandria.  Where  it  rests  upon  such  data,  its  authority 
of  course  is  indisputable.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Theon*s  copy  may 
be  followed  from  the  first  year  of  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747,  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  Nabopalassar,  b.c.  606,  during  which  period  the  reigns  of 
Mardocempadus  and  Nabopalassar  are  fixed  by  three  lunar  eclipses. 
The  reign  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  is  also  fixed  by  an  eclipee ; 
and  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  two 
eclipses  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  The  position  of  the  five 
last  kings  of  Babylon,  however,  from  Nabokolassar,  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  Nabonidus,  stands  upon  no  such  solid  foundation.  No 
eclipse,  or  other  astronomical  observation,  is  recorded  as  marking  the 
date  of  either  of  these  reigns.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  solar  eclipse 
at  Jerusalem,  in  b.c.  689,  really  took  place  in  tiie  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  the  solar  eclipse  of  Thales,  in  b.o.  585,  preceded  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  we  have  direct  astronomical  authority  for  displacing 
the  position  of  those  hve  reigns  in  the  canon. 

Let  us  quote  a  few  instances  from  Ptolem/s  Almagest,  of  the 
astronomical  data  upon  which  the  canon  is  framed,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  £nr  we  arg  compelled  to  adhere  to  its  arrangement,  and  how 
far  we  are  at  liberty  to  question  its  correctness.  In  Book  iv.  ch.  6, 
Ptolemy  writes :  '^  the  first  of  three  very  ancient  eclipses  observed  by 
the  Babylonians  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  Mardocempadus,  on  the 
29th  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  ThotL  The  moon  began  to  be 
eclipsed  one  complete  hour  after  rising;  and  the  eclipse  was  total" 
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Now,  by  computation,  it  appears  that  snob  an  eclipee  of  tbe  moon 
occurred  at  Babylon  on  the  19th  March,  B.C.  721,  which  is  the  first 
year  of  Mardocempadns  in  the  canon.  There  are  two  other  eclipses 
recorded  with  the  same  particularity,  as  having  occurrred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Mardocempadus,  b.o.  720,  to  which  I  need  not 
'refer.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  astronomers  in  computing  with 
accuracy  the  times  and  phases  of  the  most  ancient  lunar  eclipses ;  and 
the  three  thus  referred  to  haying  been  repeatedly  verified,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  this  king  to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Ptolemy  further  states,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  same  book  of  the  Almagest,  that,  '^  from  the 
second  year  of  Mardocempadus  (18th  Thoth)  to  the  2nd  Choiak,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Adrian,  there  are  854  Egyptian  years,  and  73 
days."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  perfect  and  precise  than  the 
data  concerning  the  position  of  this  reign.  The  position  of  the 
important  reign  of  Nabopalassar,  the  father  of  Nebudiadnezaar,  is 
equally  well  established.  In  the  xivth  chapter  of  the  Vth  Book 
of  the  Almagest,  we  find  it  written^— '^  In  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopa- 
lassar, which  the  127th  from  Nabonassar,  on  the  27th  day  of  Athyr, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  h6ur,  the 
moon  began  to  be  eclipsed  at  Babylon,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diameter  was  eclipsed  from  the  south.**  This  eclipse  is  computed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  21st  April,  B.C.  621;  and  in  that  year,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopolassar  accurately  fixed  in  the 
canon. 

No  astronomical  observation  marks  the  reigns  of  the  Rve  Baby- 
lonish kings  who  follow  Nabopalassar,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
viz. ; — 

Nabokolassar       =     Nebuchadnezzaiv 

Ilverodam  =     Evil-Merodach. 

Neriglissar  =     Nergal-Sharezar. 

Laborosoarcbod. 

Nabonidus. 

Nor  is  there  any  observation  recorded  by  Ptolemy  whereby  to  fix  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  But  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  there  is  record  of  an 
eclipse,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  that  upon  which 
our  present  scheme  of  chronology  is  chiefly  foundeo.  Ptolemy  writes, 
in  the  xivth  chapter,  Vth  Book-^."  In  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses, 
which  is  the  225th  from  Nabonassar,  on  the  17th  day  of  Panemoth, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  one  hour  before  midnight,  half  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  was  eclipsed  from  the  north."     This  eclipse  fell 
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by  oompotatioii  in  July,  b.c.  523 ;  and  thos  we  oolleot  tlrom  Ptolemy 
that 

The  Ist  of  Nabonassar  was          . .         . .  b.c.  747 

let  of  Mardocempados          721 

5th  of  Nabopalassar 621 

7ih  of  Cambyses        523 

No  one,  I  presume,  woold  ventore  to  dispute  the  eonectness  of 
any  of  these  dates,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  disturb  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  accept  the  canon,  as  regards  the  Babylonian  kings, 
as  £u-  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Nabopalasear,  b.c.  606,  and  also  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  Cambyses,  as  absolutely  established. 

From  the  year  b.o.  606,  however,  I  begin  to  differ  from  the  canon. 
Not  only  because  it  is  here  unsupported  by  astronomical  authority, 
and  also  contradicted  by  astronomical  data,  inasmuch  as  the  eclipse 
of  B.O.  585  is  found  to  follow  instead  of  preceding  the  date  of  the  first 
year  of  Nebuchadneuar,  as  fixed  in  the  canon;  but  because  its 
arrangement  of  the  five  last  Babylonian  kings  appears  to  me  to  be  at 
variance  both  with  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy 
secular  historians  who  have  written  concerning  the  period,  uid 
directly  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  contemporaneous  sacred  writers. 
The  only  trustworthy  authors  of  secular  authority  on  the  subject  ar6 
Herodotus  and  Berosus  :  Herodotus  as  living  nearest  to  the  times  in 
question — ^perfectly  unbiassed  and  scrupulously  desirous  of  recording 
truth;  Berosus  as  the  historian  who  has  eipressly  treated  upon 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  matters  with  the  most  ample  and  authentic 
materials  surrounding  him  to  draw  from.  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  who 
followed  him,  whose  lists  of  kings  are  yet  unconfirmed  by  existing 
monuments,  I  set  aside  as  of  no  great  authority,  as  i^o  all  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  who  are  <^  a  much  later  date,  who  bring  no  new  matter 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  who  are  inexact,  contradictory,  and  biassed 
by  their  own  particular  views  of  sacred  chronology. 

Now  the  accounts  which  we  derive  from  Herodotus  and  Berosus, 
when  compared  together,  lead  to  one  and  the  same  result  as  regards 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  reign  the  other 
four  must  be  regulated.  Berosus,  who  unfortunately  can  only  be  con- 
sulted Uirough  fragments  extracted  from  his  wor^  chiefly  by  Poly- 
histor,  Abydenus,  and  Josephus,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  undoubt- 
edly consulted  the  original  work,  distinctly  tells  us  through  Polyhistor 
that  Nabnpalsar,  or  Nabopolassar,  was  king  of  AMiyria ;  and,  move- 
over,  that  he  was  the  king  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardanapaliis;  and 
that  his  reign  in  Assjrria,  as  all  other  authorities  testify  of  Sardana- 
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pains,  lasted  Upenty  years.  Eusebios  distinctly  states,  in  more  than 
one  place,  that  Polyhistor  copied  from  Berosns;^  and  this  testi- 
mony of  the  Chaldean  historian  to  the  iiftct  that  Nabopalassar  reigned, 
in  Assyria  is  of  the  deepest  importance,  as  throwing  an  entirely  new 
light  upon  this  period  of  history.  From  the  same  authority  we  collect 
that  Babylon  had  been  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  So  that  Nabopalassar,  (Sardanapalus) 
was  king  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  his  throne 
being  at  Nineveh :  and  there  he  must  have  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  dating,  as  we  haye  already  ascertained,  from  the 
record  of  an  eclipse  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  t.  &,  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  Assyrian  empire,  from  b.o.  625  to  606. 

Again;  copying  from  Berosus,  Polyhistor  relates  how  Sardani4)alus 
reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  twenty-one  years  (qu.  twenty-nine),  and 
contracted  a  marriage  for  his  son  Nabuchodrossor  with  a  daughter  of 
Astyages,*  just  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  and  Abydenus,  who 
gives  the  same  history  at  greater  length,  tell  us  that  this  alliance  was 
contracted  by  the  father  of  Nabuchodrossor,  whom  he  calls  Busa- 
lossor  (Na-busalo8Sor,  or  Nabopalassar)  during  the  time  when  Saracus 
was  reigning  at  Nineveh ;  that  Busalossor  was  then  acting  as  leader 
of  the  armies  of  Saracus,  and  revolted  against  him,  upon  which 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  and  Nabuchodrossor  immediately  after  began 
to  reign.'  So  that  while  Saracu%  the  successor  of  Nabopalassar, 
was  reigning  at  Nineveh,  Nabopalassar  had  become  either  his 
vassal  or  ally  on  the  threne  of  Babylon. 

Lastly,  from  an  invaluable  extract  from  Berosus,  preserved  by 
Josephus,  and  set  down  in  the  very  words  of  the  Babylonish  historian, 
we  find  that  Nabopalassar  reigned  twenty^ne  years  at  Babylon,  and 
that  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezxar.  So  that,  according  to  the  highest  Chaldean  authority,  Nabo- 
palassar  reigned  twenty  years  in  Nineveh,  and  twenty-nine  in  Babylon, 


*  **  From  Xisathms,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  even  to  the  time  when 
the  Hedes  took  Babylon,  Polyhistor  enumerates  eighty-six  kings,  and  mentions  them 
eaeh  by  name,  from  the  work  of  Berosus.** — Aucher*s  Eusebius,  p.  1 9.  And  ag»in, 
after  enumerating  the  kings  of  Babylon  down  to  the  capture  of  Bilt)ylon  by  Cyrus, 
Eusebius  writes — "  As  Berosus  briefly  reUtes  eaeh  event  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chaldeans,  so  in  the  same  manner  has  Polyhistor  described  it^**— p.  23. 
Kevertheleas,  we  may  be  certain  that  Polyhistor  was  giving  his  own  version,  not 
that  of  Berosus,  when  he  enumerates  the  Persian  kmgs  who  followed  Cyrus; 
because  the  passage  does  not  correspond  with  the  extract  given  by  Josephus,  in  the 
words  of  Berosus,  concerning  the  same  events. 

3  Aueher*s  Euseb.  p.  22. 

3  Ibid,  p.  27. 
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together  forty-nine  years.  And  thb  length  of  reign  well  accords 
with  his  state  of  infirmity,  as  described  by  Berosos  at  the  end  of  his 
tife.  Now  the  forty-ninth  yeari  counted  from  B.C.  625,  brings,  us  to 
the  year  b.c.  578  for  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebachadnezcar ;  and 
this  I  befieve  to  be  the  true  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
falling  as  it  does,  and  as  it  should  do,  a  few  years  after  the  eclipse  of 
Thales. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  not  read  twenty-one  years  with 
PolyhistoT  and  the  canon,  rather  than  twenty-nine  years  with 
Josephus,  in  contradiction  of  the  canon,  as  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
Nabopalassar  oyer  the  Chaldeans  f  and  may  it  not  be  the  mere 
invention  of  Polyhistor,  rather  than  the  record  of  Berosns,  that  Nabo- 
palassar reigned  at  Nineveh?  My  answer  is,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  Polyhistor  has  correctly  copied  Berosos 
in  giving  a  double  reign  to  Nabopalassar,  first  at  Nineveh  and  then 
at  Babylon ;  and  that  he  has  incorrectly  curtailed  the  reign  in  Baby- 
lon from  twenty-nine  to  twenty-one  years,  writing  eV  for  ivuea,  in  the 
fact  that  Demetrius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Berosus,  and  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  Polyhistor,  and  who  cannot  but  have  seen  the  work  of  Berosus, 
one  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  Alexandrian  Library  of  that 
day,  has  expressly  fixed  the  year  b.c.  578  as  that  of  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  he  tells  that  the  last  captivity 
from  Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  338  years  and  three  months 
before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  or  November,  b.c.  222;  which 
leads  us  to  August,  b.c.  560,  as  the  date  of  that  captivity ;  and  as 
this  event  took  place  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
first  year,  according  to  Demetrius,^  was  b.c.  578.  Such,  then,  is  the 
distinct  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  Berosus. 

The  same  definite  result,  a  sregards  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  may 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  words  of  Herodotus.  He  tells 
us  that  Nineveh  was  finally  taken  by  the  Medes  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  £Edlen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Scythians,  and  that  these  twenty-eight  years  began  at  the  time  of  the 

*  ^  Demetrius  says,  in  his  work  concerning  the  kings  of  Jadea,  that  she  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and.  Levi  were  not  carried  into  captivity  by  Senacherim ;  but  that 
from  this  deportation  to  the  last  from  Jerusalem  by  Nabuohadonoeor  was  a  period 
of  128  years  and  six  months.  And  that  from  the  time  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
made  captive  from  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  was 
673  years  (qu.  473)  and  six  months.  And  from  the  carrying  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, 338  years  and  three  months.  Philo,  however,  ¥note  the  kings  of  Judah 
differently,  from  Demetrius.*'^Clemen8.  Alex.,  Strom,  i. 
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overthrow  of  the  Usi  Assyrian  king,  and  expired  after  the  date  of  the 
eclipie  of  ThaUe.  This  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  therefore,  could  |>ot 
have  coBiBienoed  earlier  than  b.o.  612,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  th^ 
reign  of  Sardanapalus,  according  to  all  aoconnts :  and  as  it  did  com- 
mence with  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  it  mnst  be 
oounted  from  the  last  year  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh,  b.o.  606. 
Now  twenty-eight  years,  counted  from,  and  inclusive  of,  that  date, 
brings  us  to  the  year  B.O.  579  for  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
which  we  have  already  seen,  from  Berosus,  immediately  preceded  Uie 
accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  b.o.  578. 

Nothing,  it  would  appear,  can  be  more  consistent  and  precise 
than  this  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  ancient  historians.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  the  compiler  of  the  canon  has  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  ?  The  difference,  no  doubt,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
the  cause  of  it,  I  think,  is  to  be  traced  on  the  face  of  the  document  itself. 

There  are  three  copies  of  the  canon  extant;  two  preserved  by 
Syncellus,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  the  other 
the  Astronomical  Canon  ;  and  a  third  which  has  been  recovered  from 
a  work  of  the  astronomer  Theon,  of  the  fourth  century.  The  three 
copies  are  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  years  to  be  counted  from  the 
reign  of  Nabonassar  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat — ^viz.,  424 
years.  They  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
— viz.,  M.  N.  210  =  B.C.  538.  But  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  intermediate  reigns,  being  three  different  attempts, 
as  I  conceive,  to  adapt  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia 
to  the  well-known  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  we  learn  from  Syncellus 
was  first  made  use  of  by  the  Chaldeans  for  astronomical  purposes,  and 
from  them  adopted  by  the  Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria.  The 
diflSculty  then,  as  now,  was  how  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  Persia, 
the  reign  of  whose  second  king,  Cambyses,  was  fixed  by  an  eclipse 
observed  at  Babylon,  as  beginning  in  b.c.  529,  with  the  chronology 
of  Babylon,  whose  last  king,  Nabonidus,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
the  supposed  predecessor  of  Cambyses,  about  sixty-eight  or  seventy 
years  after  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — that  is  to  say,  about 
the  year  b.c.  511  or  509.*  Abundant  evidence  of  the  perplexity  of 
chronologers  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Josephus  and  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers.  The  enigma  has  remained  unexplained  even 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  which  gives  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  after  the  fall  of  Astyages,  boldly  places  the  first  year  of 

*  This  difTerenoe  of  two  yean,  ariaes  from  two  years  more  being  given,  in  some 
of  the  copies,  to  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  and  Nerigliasar. 

VOL.  XV.  2  G 
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Cambyses  in  B.e.  507,  in  defiance  of  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  523,  in  his 
seventh  year.  This  copy  of  the  Canon  is  altogether  the  most  inao- 
cmrate  of  the  three.  The  tme  date  of  the  fall  of  Astjrages  is,  howeyer, 
preoerved  in  this  copy,  riz.,  B  c.  539.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  Nabonidas,  is  here  declared  to  our 
astonishment  to  be  Asytages  himself.  Such  is  the  mode  adopted  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Canon  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  traditions  con- 
cerning Babylonian  and  Persian  chronology. 

The  Astronomical  Canon  shifts  the  eclipse  of  b.o.  521  from  the 
reign  of  Nabopalassar  the  father,  to  Nabokolassar  the  son,  placing 
it  also  in  the  seventh  instead  of  the  fifth  year  of  that  reign :  thus 
violating  one  of  the  immovable  data  of  Babylonian  chronology.  It 
retains,  however,  the  trae  traditional  date  of  the  fall  of  Astyages, 
and  also  the  length  of  that  king's  reign.  This  was  the  current  copy 
in  the  hands  of  mathematicians  in  the  time  of  Syncellus ;  and,  like 
the  Ecclesiastiokl  Canon,  assumes  the  identity  of  Astyages  and  Ni^>o- 
nidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  The  reign  of  Cambyses  is  correctly 
fixed  in  this  copy. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  third  copy  of 
the  canon,  which  has  been  adopted  by  chronoiogers  for  the  three  last 
centuries,  as  indubitably  correct.  This  copy  places  the  reigns  of 
Nabopalassar  and  Cambyses  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dates  of  the 
eclipses  in  their  reigns.  It  also  preserves,  like  the  other  two  copies, 
the  year  B.c.  538  ae  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon.  Now  there 
is  something  very  remarkable  about  this  date,  and  here  lies  the  source 
of  difference  between  the  Canon  and  Berosus.  Though  almost  every 
other  Babylonian  or  Persian  reign  has  been  considered  moveable  in 
one  or  other  copy  of  the  canon,  no  one  has  dared  to  tamper  with  this 
date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Whether  it  had  been  definitively 
settled  by  Eratosthenes,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  authority 
upon  which  it  rested,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Alexandrian  chronoiogers, 
who  made  use  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  considered  the  year  b.c.  538 
for  the  first  of  Cyrus  as  firmly  fixed,  as  if  it  had  been  determined 
by  an  eclipse  recorded  in  the  reign.  I  also  accept  this  as  a  true 
date  handed  down  by  tradition  :  though  not  as  the  date  of  the 
first  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon.  Probably,  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  by 
ancient  chronoiogers,  other  data  for  determining  it,  than  we  now 
possess,  were  accessible.  We  may,  however,  with  great  precision, 
determine  this  epoch  from  materials  now  at  hand.  What,  then,  wajs 
the  nature  of  the  tradition  ?  The  tradition  clearly  was,  as  we  may 
collect  from  the  two  copies  of  the  canon  we  have  alreatly  considere<l, 
that  A8ty.a<]^es,  king  of  Media,  was  deposed  in  B.C.  539 ;    and  that 
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Cyras  took  his  throne  in  B.C.  538.  This  tradition  is  preserved  also 
in  the  apocryphal  book  entitled  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  a  book  of  very 
early  date,  which  begins  thus  :  ''And  king  Astyages  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  Gyrus  of  Persia  received  his  kingdom.*'  And  then 
proceeds  to  describe  how  Cyrus  worshipped  Bel  in  Babylon ;  showing 
how  the  writer  supposed  that  Cyrus  succeeded  Astyages  in  Babylon. 
I  wiU  now  briefly  show  that  the  year  B.C.  539  is  in  fact  the  year  in 
which  Cyrus  deposed  Astyages;  and  .538  the  year  in  which  Cyrus 
hcgaii  to  reign  in  Media. 

Cyaxares,  the  feither  of  Astyages,  according  to  Herodotus,  reigned 
forty  ye^rs  in  Media — his  son  Astyages  thirty-five  years — together 
seventy-five  years.  The  eclipse  of  Thales,  e.g.  585,  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares  :  he  could  not  have  begun  to  reign,  therefore,  more 
than  forty  years  above  that  date,  or  before  b.c.  624.  He  succeeded 
Phraortes,  who  was  slain  by  a  king  of  Nineveh :  and  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  we  read  of  a  king  of  Nineveh  (Vulgate  copy)  who,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  slew  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media.  Nabopalassar,  we  have 
seen,  was  king  of  Nineveh  from  B.C.  625  to  606,  and  his  twelfth  year 
was  B.C.  61 4.  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  therefore,  was  slain  in  B.C.  614; 
and  Cyaxares  began  his  reign  in  B.C.  613.  Now,  counting  seventy- 
five  years  from  b.c.  613  inclusive,  we  come  to  the  year  B.C.  539  for 
the  last  of  Astyages;  and  Cyrus  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  Media 
in  B.C.  538. 

The  compilers,  therefore,  of  the  three  copies  of  the  canon  Jiave 
each  of  them  adopted  the  traditional  date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
in  Media  as  the  date  of  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  Polyhistor 
himself  would  appear  to  be  the  originator  of  this  error. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  pushing  up  the  last  year  of  Nabonidus 
from  B.C.  511,  to  B.c.  539,  that  i^  twenty-eight  years,  the  compiler 
of  the  third  copy,  while  carefully  adhering  to  all  astronomical  data, 
was  compelled,  in  some  way,  also  to  raise  the  years  of  the  four  pre- 
decessors of  Nabonidus  to  the  same  extent.  This  he  has  effected,  not 
without  apparent  authority.  For,  availing  himself  of  the  doubtful 
reading  before  referred  to,  which  assigns  twenty-one  years  only  to 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  he  has  added  one  year  to  the  twenty  wEich 
he  reigned  in  Nineveh  ;  and  ignoring  altogether  the  twenty-nine  years 
of  subsequent  reign  in  Babylon,  he  thus  extracts  the  same  number  of 
twenty-eight  years  (the  length  of  Scythian  interregnum)  which  im- 
mediately precede  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  placing  the  first 
year  of  that  king's  reign  in  B.c.  604,  long  before  the  eclipse  of  b.c. 
585^  which  is  quite  inadmissible. 

This,   then,  I  believe  to  be  the  history  of  the  compilation  of  tbe 
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« 
three  copies  of  this  celebrated  canon,  by  which  the  world  has  been 
imposed  apon  for  the  last  three  centuries  ;  concerning  which,  Calyisins 
has  declared,  that  it  is  **  omni  auro  pretiosior ; "  Dr.  Prideanx,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  receded  from  for  the  authority  of  any  other  human 
writing  ;  and  on  the  authority  of  which,  Niebuhr  has  declared,  that 
the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Olymp.  60.  1  =  B.C.  538,  is  as 
firmly  established  as  the  dates  of  the  capture  of  Moscow  or  Paris.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  confutation,  that  the 
year  b  c.  588  is  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages,  and  not  of  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  Nabonidus  by  Cjrrui, 
must  have  taken  place  somewhere  about  the  year  B.C.  511.  This  was 
a  tradition  still  current  in  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
states  that  some  in  his  days  placed  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  186 
years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  that  is,  in  b.c.  323  +  186  =  B.C. 
509.  And  Orosius,  in  the  fifth  century,  still  continued  to  argue  em- 
phatically for  the  same  date,  stating  that  "  Babylon  for  the  last .  time 
was  overthrown  by  King  Cyrus,  at  the  time  when  Rome,  for  the  first 
time,  was  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,**  (that  is,  in  b.c.  509 
or  510.)  "The  one  for  the  first  time  was  then  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  strangers,  when  the  other  for  the  first  time  spumed  the 
pride  of  her  native  rulers.  The  one,  at  that  time  expiring,  laid^mskle 
the  inheritance  ;  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
began  to  recognise  herself  as  heir.  Then  fell  the  empire  of  the  East 
Then  arose  the,  empire  of  the  West." ' 

I  will  now  advert  to  a  difficulty,  which  might  for  a  moment  be 
raised  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  advanced,  and  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Berosns  himself.  At  the  close  of  the  extract  from  Poly- 
histor,  found  in  the  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius,'  from  which  we  have 
recovered  the  important  fact,  that  Nabopolassar,  according  to  Berosus, 
was  the  king  called  Sardanapalus,  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  ;  Eusebius 
writes:  "  After  him,  [Nebuchadnezzar]  "  says  Polyhistor,  "  Neglissar 
reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  four  years  ;  and  after  him  Nabonedus 
seventeen  years.  In  whose  reign,  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  led  an 
army  into  the  territory  of  Babylon.  Nabonedus  went  out  against 
bim,  and  being  conquered,  fled.  Cyrtu  then  reigned  nine  years  in 
Babylon,  and  died  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  ])aas.  After  him,  Cam- 
byses reigned  eight  years.  Then  Darius,  thirty-six  years.  After  him, 
Xerxes,  and  the  other  Persian  kings." 

Now,  if  these  are  the  words  of  Berosus,  copied  by  Polyhistor,  they 
are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  the  canon :  and 

'  Lectures  on  Ant  Hist.,  vol.  i,  pp.  91,  92. 

*  P.  Orosius  contra  Paganos,  1.  it  c.  2 ;  p.  74.         '  Aucher,  p.  22. 
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Berosos  himself,  as  Dodwell  *  argues,  may  iudeed  bave  been  the  author 
of  the  canon.  They  are  not,  however,  the  words  of  Berosus,  but 
merely  express  the  mode  in  which  Polyhistor  solved  the  chronological 
difficulty  of  reconciling  Babylonian  and  Persian  history.  What  Bero- 
sos  wrote  concerning  the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  down  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  is  copied  verbatim  and  at  length  by  Josephus.  In  that 
passage,  mention  is  made  of  a  king  not  here  referred  to  by  Polyhistor, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  Cyrus  having  reigned  nine  years  in  Babylon. 
If  Berosns  had  so  written^  it  is  inconceivable  that  Josephus,  with  that 
author  in  his  hands,  should  have  rejected  such  an  authority,  and  have 
assigned  thirty  years  to  his  reign  in  Babylon  before  the  accession  of 
Cambysee. 

That  the  words,  however,  are  those  of  Polyhistor,  and  not  of  Bero- 
sus,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  reference  to  a  passage  extracted  by 
Eusebius  from  Abydenus,  which  is  in  such  close  conformity  with  the 
words  of  Berosns  given  by  Josephus,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
Abydenus  and  Berosns  copied  from  the  same  source.  So  far,  however, 
from  supporting  the  view  of  l^olyhistor,  that  Nabonidus  was  deposed 
by  Cyrus  nine  years  before  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  that  is,  in  b.o.  539, 
the  passage  from  Abydenus  declares  the  fact  which  I  have  already 
deduced  from  the  fragments  of  Berosns,  viz.,  that  Nabonidus  was  de- 
posed by  Cyrus  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  passage 
runs  thus,  speaking  of  Nebuchadnezzar : ''  who  after  reigning  in  great 
majesty,  suddenly  disappeared,  being  withdrawn  from  sight.  His  son, 
Amilmaroda9h,  then  reigned,  who  was  slain  by  his  son-in-law  Neglis- 
sar,  leaving  an  only  son  Labosorach,  who  came  to  an  unhappy  end  by 
violence.  Nabonedock  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  to  whom  it  in 
no  way  belonged  of  right.  Cyrus,  when  he  conquered  Babylon,  gave 
this  king  the  province  of  Carmania.  Darius,  however,  drove  him  some 
little  diiUmce  away  from  that  region^  ' 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  ancient  Chaldean  authority  to  the  &ct,  that 
Nabonidus  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  during  the  reign  of 
Darius  in  Persia.  And  there  is  still  one  higher  testimony  than  any 
which  I  have  yet  referred  to,  to  the  same  fact,  viz.,  that  of  one  who 
was  a  ruler  both  under  the  empire  of  Babylon  and  the  empire  of 
Persia,  who  teUs  us,  that  he  "  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian," '  from  whom  we  collect,  that  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus  over  the  empire  of  Babylon,  was  subsequent  to  the 
accession  ef  Darius,  called  the  Median,  *'  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia."  *  Berosns  also  states,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,' 
that  in  ^  the  twelfth  (eleventh)  year  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 


1  Diasertationes  Cyprianies.    Appendix.  '  Aiieher*8  Euaeb.  p.  30* 

'  Daniel,  vi.  28.      ^  Ibid.  x.  13,  and  xL  1.      '  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  L 
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Nebnchodonosor  made  war  upon  the  Jews  and  PfaooiiicianSy  serentj 
years  before  the  reign  of  the  Persians."  These  seventy  years  from 
thence  can  only  end  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Snch,  then,  were  the  chronological  difficulties  in  reconciling  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian  history,  and  snch  the  rarions  modes  of  solving 
them,  in  the  days  of  the  compilers  of  the  varions  copies  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Canon.  The  same  difficnlties  yet  remain  nnsolved,  and  are 
farther  aggravated  by  the  precision  with  which  modem  astronomers 
have  determined  the  actual  date  of  the  eclipse,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  terminated  the  Lydo- Median  war,  and  which  fixes,  there- 
fore, the  time  of  the  other  events  which  are  connected  with  that  event. 
The  mode  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  now  usually  adopted,  and  which 
indeed  has  received  the  sanction  of  Niebuhr,  is,  to  set  aside  the  autbo- 
tity  of  Herodotus  at  this  point,  and  to  declare  that  he  has  erred  in 
connecting  the  eclipse  of  b.g.  585  with  the  war  referred  to,  though 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  circumstantial  pieces  of  history 
contained  in  his  work.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  is,  indeed,  to  preserve  the  true  date  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses; 
but  at  how  great  a  sacrifice  i  For  a  chronological  arrangement  is  thus 
produced  confessedly  at  variance  both  with  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
which  treats  the  work  of  Xenophon  as  romance,  and  which  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  enigma,  as  yet,  remains  unsolved.  I  will  now  briefly  refer 
to  a  solution  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  capable  of  clearing  up  the 
difiiculties,  and  upon  which  I  propose  to  myself  the  honour  of  address- 
ing this  Society  on  some  future  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  that  Herodotus  has  fEiilen  into  error  somewhere  in  his 
chronology.  Considering,  however,  how  careful  and  scrupulous  he  is 
in  collecting  and  recording  facts,  it  is  too  much  to  charge  him  with  so 
circumstantial  an  error  as  that  imputed  to  him,  concerning  the  sudden 
darkness  which  led  to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  Cyaxarcs 
and  Alyattes.  His  error  is  one  which  any  foreigner  might  fall  into, 
even  in  the  present  day.  He  has  incidentally  mentioned  two  princes 
bearing  the  title  Cambyses,  each  of  them  son  of  Cyrus  ;  and  he  begins 
his  third  book  with  the  history  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  and  Caa- 
sandane,  with  every  appearance  of  having  some  historical  document 
before  him  concerning  that  king.  Now,  my  hypothesis  is,  that  the 
Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  here  described  is  the  father,  not  the  son,  of  the 
Cyrus  who  conquered  Babylon.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  B.a 
529,  as  collected  from  the  Canon.  Babylon  was  not  taken,  however, 
before  this  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  but  during  his  reign  in  Per- 
sia, which  fact  is  attested  to  by  Xenophon.  Cyrus  also,  the  father  of 
this  Cambyses,  who  conquered  Croesus,  was  not  the  grandson  of  Asty* 
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ages,  but  his  son-in-law,  as  Ctesias  declares,  in  direct  contradiction  of 
Herodotus ;  and  though  he  may  have  carried  on  war  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  as  Justin  and  Herodotus  relate,  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  really  was  effected  by  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  is 
not  attributed  to  this  Cyrus,  either  by  Justin  or  Ctesias.  On  this 
hypothesis,  the  several  histories  of  Cyrus,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
may  be  reconciled,  and  also  brought  into  harmony  with  astronomical 
data.  I  will  not  dwell  farther  upon  this  hypothesis,  but  now  proceed 
to  show  how,  if  we  accept  the  solar  eclipse  of  b.c.  689  as  connected 
with  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  solar  eclipse 
of  B.C.  585  as  connected  with  events  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Nine- 
veh, we  stall  be  compelled  to  lower  the  position  of  the  five  last  kings 
of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Berosus,  thus  : — 

Nabuchodonosor  . .  43  years,  beginning  in  b.c.  578 

Ilverodam  . .  2           . .              • .             535 

Neriglissaar  . .  4           . .              . .             533 

Laborosoarchod  .  •  0     9  months        . .             529 

Nabonidus  . .  17           . .              . .             528 

Though  the  lunar  eclipses,  upon  which* the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is 
founded,  have  always  been  capable  of  verification  by  astronomers 
without  difficulty,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  means  of  calculating 
ancient  solar  eclipses  has  become  sufiiciently  accurate  to  admit  of  their 
application  to  chronology  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  For  the  first 
time,  therefore,  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is  capable  of  being  submitted 
to  this  stringent  test  of  its  accuracy. 

I  propose  to  apply  the  test,  by  first  ascertaining  the  exact  number 
of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  the 
first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  history ;  and  then,  By  count- 
ing the  number  of  years  so  ascertained  from  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  689,  to 
determine  the  true  position  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  Babylonian  Canon. 

Fortunately,  we  have  three  independent  model  of  determining  the 
exact  interval  between  these  reigns. 

1st,  Demetrius,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  makes  the  in- 
terval 110  years.* 

2nd,  The  Chaldean  historians,  according  to  Ensebius,  counted 
eighty-eight  years  from  Sennacherib  to  Nebuchodonosor ;  and  to  pro- 
duce any  Consistency  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  referred  to,  these 
eighty-eight  years  must  be  counted  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Adding,  therefore,  the  twenty-two  last  years  of  Sennache- 
rib, to  the  eighty-eight,  we  obtain  the  same  number,  110  years. 
1  See  Note,  p.  422. 
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drd,  Manetho,  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  has  given  ua  the  length 
of  the  period  from  the  first  year  of  Tarcoe,  or  Tirhakah,  in  Egypt,  to 
the  death  of  Necho  II,  thus  : — 

Tarco8     ..        ..18 

Stephinatee       .  •       7 

Nechepaos        . .       6 

Necho  I.  . .       8 

Psammetichus  . .     54 

Necho  II.         . .     16  » 

109 

Now,  the  hist  year  of  Necho  II.  was  concurrent  with  ^the  first 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tlie  first  year  of  Tarcos  was  soon  after 
*the  third  of  Sennkcherib.  For  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  Necho  was 
to  be  given  "  into  the  hands  of  those  that  Mought  his  life,  and  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar;**  *  and  also  that  he  was  smitten  at  Carche- 
mish,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  latter  king's  reign.* 
We  know  also  ^m  Berosns  that  he  was  in  Egypt  when  his  &ther 
died,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Babylon  to  take  the  throne.  He 
must  have  followed  Necho,  therefore^  into  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  at 
Carohembh,  and  then  have  slain  him. 

Sethos  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  when  Tirhakah  came  oat  of 
Ethiopia  to  assist  him,  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  soon  after  that  period  Sethos  was  superseded  by 
Tirhakah.  So  that  we  obtain  about  the  same  interval  from  Egyptian 
sources,  that  we  have  obtained  from  Chaldean  and  Jewish  authority, 
viz.,  110  years. 

Now,  110  years,  co  anted  from  the  end  of  the  year  b.g.  689,  brings 
us  to  the  year  b  c.  578  for  the  first  year  of  Nebuehadnezzar,  which  is 
wrongly  placed  therefore  in  the  Canon,  in  ac.  604. 

This  triple  testimony  of  Demetrius,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  au- 
thorities, to  the  length  of  interval  between  the  third  of  Sennacherib 
and  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  very  strong ;  and  if  either  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  in  B.C.  689,  or  the  ending  in  B.C.  578,  has  been 
sufficiently  determined  by  reference  to  astronomical  data,  the  result 
we  have  arrived  at  must  be  correct.  If  both  these  dates,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  established  on  the  unerring  basis  of  two  solar 
eclipses,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  must 
be  rectified,  by  lowering  the  date  of  the  five  last  kings  of  Babylon  as 
proposed. 

1  Corrected  from  6  to  16.  "  Jerenu  xl.  vi.  25^  26. 

'  Compare  xlvi  2,  with  xxr,  1. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  PAPER  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  VOLUME,  ON  THE  SCYTHIC  VERSION  OP  THE 
BEHISTUN  INSCRIPTION. 

In  page  99  of  this  volume,  in  the  remarks  upon  a  passage  recording 
the  death  of  Bardes,  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  I  stated  that  we  have 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23  only  a  few  characters  as  the  representatives 
of  nearly  two  lines  in  the  Persian  original.  There  was  obviously 
something  wanting,  and  the  word  yuJH,  left  incomplete  at  the  end  of 
line  22,  ought  to  have  aided  in  suggesting  the  omission  of  .a  line  in 
my  copy;  but  I  had  confidence  in  the  pantograph,  and  made  no 
further  investigation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right  I 
have  since  been  informed,  however,  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  made 
his  copy  from  the  rock  itself,  that  I  have  left  out  a  line;  and  a 
reference  to  the  cast  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  The  omission  arose 
from  the  crumpled  state  of  the  paper  impression,  which  had  been 
folded  upon  that  very  line,  so  as  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a 
character,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  instrument  was  shifted,  and 
a  new  commencement  made  upon  the  same  spot.  The  line  is  much 
injured,  and  these  are  the  only  characters  preserved  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson : — 

vi         yu  ta  ko     vas    mar         ri  s 

T  ^  ^-  ^TTT  ^TT  -TK  ^  -m< 

kan      pu        chi       ya        yu      far        ri 

This  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  line,  but  the  equivalents  for  the 
words  mother  and  brother  are  unknown,  and  it  cannot  be  completed. 
From  ffu/ri,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  down  to  ntarris  in  the  omitted  line, 
the  clause  must  be  "  He  held  the  kingdom  here  before  me.**  Kan- 
puchiya  yufri  must  be  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  '^  Cambyses 
had  a  brother  named  Bardes,  of  the  same  father  and  mother  with 
Cambyses."  The  hardly  visible  ^Y»-fe  probably  represents  "mother." 
See  page  161.  In  line  23  (whicn  should  have  been  the  24th),  the 
word  preceding  Cambyses,  of  which  the  last  letter  »^T  is  the  only  one 
quite  positive,  may  be  Y>-    V    i^Y  "  afterwards." 

An  error  of  reading  has  been  communicated  by  my  friend 
Westergaard.  The  initial  of  the  name  Artabardes,  the  only  character 
visible,  is  given  correctly  on  the  plate  >vyv  and  properly  transcribed; 
but  is  afterwards  written  ^^]^  by  inadvertence.      I  notice  this 
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more  especially,  because  it  bears  on  the  theory  of  the  coDsonantal  and 
vocalic  harmony  of  the  langua^  which  Westergaard  is  carrying  oat. 
He  has  also  famished  me  with  several  valuable  improvements  to  the 
alphabet,  whicli  I  hope  he  will  shortly  publish.  I  have  jost  received 
from  Bonn  a  critique  by  Dr.  M.  Haug,  printed  in  the  ^^Gelehrte 
Anzeigen**  of  GK^ttingen,  in  which,  among  other  acceptable  emendations, 
I  find  a  notice  of  my  erroneous  reading  of  ►&T  ^Y^  >T(  appiru. 
Dr.  Hang  makes  this  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  I 
agree  fully  with  the  correction. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  volume  of  the  Journal,  among  some  Notes 
by  Colonel  Rawlinson  ''On  the  Persian  Inscription  of  Behistun/' 
three  short  inscriptions  are  given,  from  the  tomb  of  Darius  at  Naksh- 
i-Rustam,  which  were  copied  by  Mr.  Tasker.  The  Scythic  versions 
of  two  of  these  inscriptions  I  can  read  but  partially,  not  being  able 
always  to  divide  the  wedges  into  distinct  letters.  I  give  them  here 
as  in  the  copies  of  Mr.  Tasker.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  translated 
"  Gobryas  the  Patischorian,  bow-bearer  of  King  Darius,"  is  written, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  represented,  in  this  way — 

All  I  can  read  of  this  I  would  transcribe  into  the  Behistun  alphabet 
in  the  following  manner: 

*'  Gauparva>  Battisvarris,  Tariyavaus  Kona,"  &c.  What  follows 
may  be  '^  baynru  ....  tatavar;"  but  the  words  are  unknown  to  me: 
the  first  may  render  the  ^Y  mT  riffTT  of  the  Babylonian  version. 
The  reading  ^^YYY^  instead  of  ^>-TI  *"YYY^  *^  *^®  name  of  Darius 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  copy. 

The  next  inscription  may  be  translated  "Aspachana,  the  chamber- 
lain, keeper  of  the  arrows  of  King  Darius."  The  word  in  the  Persian 
which  I  have  rendered  ^'chamberlain,"  or  ^keeper  of  the  clothes,"  is 
^T^  n  ^T  ^f  tpotrtibava:  it. was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
printed  copy.     The  Scjrthic  remion  follows: — 
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y^^tj=y^ytT>-ffttr^<E<n 

Of  this  I  read  less  than  of  the  preceding.  Y  Y^  J^Y  IX  >-^Y 
(Asbazana)  is  the  first  word,  no  doubt,  a  wedge  being  omitted  in  the 
second  character;  the  imperfect  word  beginning  ^*"YY*"TT  must  be 

Darius;  and  the  last  is  ^^^^   *"TTT^   ^TT  (j"^^^)*     ^^  *^®  ^"t 
is  unintelligible  to  me. 

The  next  Inscription,  "  These  are  the  Machiyd/'  is  made  in  the 
Scythic  version  •^By*"y^][ETTTB^fT*"!^TT*"  "j®  Machohiya  ra." 
Every  Letter  is  distinct,  and  nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  is  given 
by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  p.  xxi.  of  his  Notes.  Th^  character  read  mach  . 
is  made  >^y^f ;  I  have  made  it  >^y^f  in  my  alphabet,  as  it  appeared 
to  me  in  lines  53  and  65  of  the  2nd  column  of  the  Behistnn  Inscription, 
and  as  Westergaard  reads  it  with  some  hesitation;  on  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  paper  cast,  I  find  that  the  character  is  unmistakeably 
>--Y^!,  as  given  in  the  plate. 

E.  N. 
I9thjtdy,  1855. 
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or  TBI 

THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Hdd  on  the  21«t  May,  1853, 
PROFESSOR    H.    H.    WILSON, 

DOOOIOB, 

IN  THE  CHAIR 


THE    FOLLOWING    REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

WAS  BIAD  BT  B.  OLABKB,  KQ.,  HOITOBABT  BIOBKCABT  : — 

The  Council  hare  the  satisfaction  of  commencing  their  Report  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  with  stating  that  the  rule  which 
relieyes  new  members  from  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  and  the 
snbetitntion  of  evening  lectures  for  six  of  the  ordinary  morning 
meetings,  continue  to  influence  favorably  the  admission  of  new  members, 
the  number  of  whom,  in  the  past  twelve  months,  was  32,  consisting  of 
24  resident,  and  eight  non-resident  members.*  Two  members  only  have 
retired,  f  whereas  the  average,  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  gives  an 
annual   decrease  of  six  by  retirement    Three  Members  t  have  been 

*  Charles  Allien,  Esq.;  John  Henry  Astell,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Councinor  A.  Aner; 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Arnold;  Alexander  Bum,  Esq.;  Col.  M.  Bagnold;  Rer.  John 
Baker,  M.A.;  George  Campbell,  Esq.;  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.;  John  Capper, 
Esq.;  Rev.  Jonathan  Cape;  William  Dent.  Esq.;  Rev.  PerciTal  Frost; 
ProliBaaor  Ooldstlicker;  Thomas  Holroyd,  Esq.;  Major  H.  Hnddleston;  Arthur 
B.  Hill,  Esq.;  Thomas  W.  Henderson,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Henry,  Esq.;  Rev.  W. 
Keane,  M.A.;  Dr.  R.  Q.  Latham;  lient.  E.  O.  Langmore;  Kenneth  R.  H. 
Mackenzie,  Esq,;  William  F.  Parker,  Esq.;  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  Perry;  S.  E. 
Rolland,  Esq. ;  Col.  Hogh  Rose;  Sir  Henry  Roper;  James  H.  Skene,  Esq.; 
Hon.  F.  Walpole,  R.N.;  William  Parker  Hammond,  Esq.;  Robert  Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

t  Col.  Thomas  Wood;  John  Lawford,  Esq. 

t  Migor  T.  S.  Burt;  Capt.  Oranville  Lock,  R.N.;  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq. 
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strack  off  under  the  Rules  which  direct  that  mode  of  remoThig  the 
named  of  persons,  who,  after  diligent  inquiry  and  long  deky,  cannot  he 
heard  of,  and  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Suhscriptions.  The  numher 
of  deaths  has  heen,  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members,  14  ;*  and 
of  Foreign  and  Corresponding  Members,  3.  The  actual  net  increase  in 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  Society  is  10. 

This  Society,  which  has  participated  in  the  national  feeling  at  the 
irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  great  commander  and  wise 
counsellor,  laments,  in  that  mournful  event,  the  removal  from  its  list  of 
Members  of  the  illustrious  name  of  the  Duks  oy  Wblunotok,  one  of  its 
earliest  associates.  The  praise  of  his  mighty  deeds  belongs  to  other 
records  than  tliose  of  a  literary  Society,  and  is  chronicled  in  history, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
forgotten,  that  the  first  dawn  of  his  victorious  career  opened  on  the 
plains  of  India ;  and  that  the  genius  there  displayed  gave  promise  of 
future  greatness,  which  the  glorious  events  of  his  protracted  life  more 
than  realised. 

In  the  number  of  those  whom  the  Society  has  lost  by  death,  the 
names  of  Erskine,  Atkinson,  Lee,  and  Bumouf  stand  con^icuous,  and 
the  following  brief  notice  of  their  labours  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Ebskine  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1778;  and  passed  the  first  portion  of  his  life,  from  birth  to  manhood,  in 
that  city,  receiving  his  education  from  the  High  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  acquired  scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  and 
knowledge  of  the  most  varied  and  valuable  description,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  law,  political  and  social  economy,  hbtory  and  anti- 
quities. These  pursuits  he  continued  to  cultivate  with  unabated  ardour, 
during  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  hb  professional  attendance  on  the 
ofiice  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  being  destined  for  the  legal  profession. 
The  latter  years  of  his  academic,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  his  professional 
career,  comprehend  a  period,  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  for  students,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  as 
scholars,  poets,  critics,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  inchidtng  the  names  of 
Grahame,  Campbell,  Brougham,  Homer,  Leyden,  Brown,  and  othe^ 
with  whom  Mr.  Erskine  associated  at  this  thne  on  the  most  intimate 

*  James   Atkinson,     Esq.;     John    Brady,   Esq.;    Lient.-Col.   J.     Caul-' 
feild,  C.B.,  M.P.;   Major-General  T.  Colby,  F.R.S. ;   William  Erskine,  Esq.; 
James  Ewing,  Esq.;    Henry  Hervey,   Esq.,   F.R.S. ;    Rev.   Dr.  Samuel  Lee; 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  Esq.;  G.  R.  Porter,  £$q.;  James  Ruddall  Todd,  Esq.;  John 
Trotter,  Esq.;  Francis  Warden,  Esq.;  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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iad  friendly  footing,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  cordial  interoonrse 
through  many  succeeding  years. 

^  After  an  interval  of  probationary  study,  Mr.  Erskine  engaged  in 
professional  practice ;  but  finding  it  not  altogether  congenial  to  his 
tastes^  he  was  disposed  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  when 
he  was  inyited  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  been  appointed 
Recorder  of  Bombay,  to  accompany  him  to  India,  as  his  secretary. 
With  this  invitation  he  gladly  complied  ;  and  left  England  for  Bombay, 
in  the  beginning  of  1804.  Of  the  satisfaction  which  the  appointment 
afforded  to  Sir  James,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  seci*etary. 
Sir  James  has  left  his  recorded  testimony.  "  It  was  my  good  fortune," 
he  observes,  *'  to  bring  out  witli  me  a  young  Scotch  gentleman,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  ingenious,  and  accurately  informed  men  in 
the  world."  A  connexion  between  individuals  of  such  a  stamp  could 
not  fail  to  ripen  speedily  into  friendship  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  still 
more  closely  cemented,  Mr.  Erskine  becoming  Sir  James's  son-in-law 
in  1809. 

Thus  recommended  by  his  own  merits,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Sir  James,  an  opportunity  was  soon  found  of  placing  him  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  in  which  his  abilities  might  have  full  exercise ;  and 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bombay.  In  1820  he  was 
nominated  by  Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  Master  in  Equity.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discliarged  these  public  duties,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  in  the  address  presented  to  him  on  his  departure 
in  1823,  by  the  great  body  of  the  European  Society,  in  which  they 
state:  **  in  public  life  we  have  observed  you  perform  the  arduous  duties 
of  various  important  situations  with  the  most  conciliatory  address,  the 
greatest  ability,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most  benevolent,  but 
impartial  justice."  Similar  testimony  was  borne,  on  the  same  occasion, 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Erskine's  private  character,  as  distinguished  by 
the  most  engaging  urbanity,  the  correctest  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  the 
nicest  principles  of  honour,  and  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  disinterested- 
ness,— a  character  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life 
continued  to  deserve. 

Mr.  Erskine  quitted  India,  with  greatly  impaired  health,  in  1828 ; 
and  returned  home  by  the  way  of  China.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  Edinburgh,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  a  similar 
term.  He  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and  continued  to  reside  there  the 
rest  of  his  lif^  with  an  interval  of  four  years,  from  1844  to  1848,  passed 
at  Bonn.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  May,  1852,'in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  novelty  and  interest  of  the  objects  around  him  on  his  arrival  in 
India,  satorally  awakened,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr. 
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Enkine,  an  eager  desire  to  be  qualified  accurately  to  underBtand  thdr 
history  and  character.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  zealously  in  the 
cultiyation  of  Oriental  literature,  particularly  Persian,  in  which  he  veiy 
soon  ranked  with  the  most  distinguished  students,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  future  leisure,  with  a  success  propor- 
tioned to  his  assiduity  and  talents.  The  same  interest  which  he  took 
personally  in  Oriental  study,  extended  itself  to  the  promotion  of  its  cul- 
tivation by  others  ;  and  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Bombay,  he  actively 
seconded  the  arrangements  instituted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  for  the 
formation  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the 
first  instance,  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  Secretary ;  in  which 
capacity  he  contributed  most  eflPectively  to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of 
the  society.  He  subsequently  held  the  station  of  Vice-President  for 
some  years  before  he  quitted  India,  on  which  occasion  the  Society 
acknowledged  his  unremitting  and  judicious  exertions  as  Secretary  ;  his 
valuable  contributions  to  its  Transactions;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  that  assistance  and  advice,  which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Classical,  Modem,  and  Oriental  literature,  his  sound  judgment^  and 
correct  and  cultivated  taste  had  enabled  him  to  give  to  others,  was  always 
afibrded. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Erskine  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  of  their  contents :  they  are  five  in  number.  In  the  first, 
^  Observations  on  two  Sepulchral  Urns  found  at  Bushir,''  the  author 
showed  from  early  Greek  writers,  that  the  ancient  Persians  did  not 
abandon  their  dead  on  their  sepulchral  towers,  but  interred  their  bones, 
after  they  had  been  blanched  and  purified. by  the  exposure  of  the  corpse 
to  the  air.  The  next  paper,  **  An  Account  of  the  Cave  Temples  of 
Elephanta,"  is  remarkable  for  ita  refined  taste,  as  well  as  its  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  and  mythology.  In  his 
next  paper,  ^'  On  the  Sacred  Books  and  Religion  of  the  Parsis^'*  he 
elucidated  the  ancient  history  of  the  people,  and  their  literature,  firom 
original  as  well  as  classical  authority,  and  furnished  authentic  accounts 
of  the  existing  tenets  of  the  Parsis.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  this  paper,  was 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Colonel  Vans 
Kennedy,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Zend  language ;  but  the  philolo- 
gical labours  of  later  writers  induced  him  to  change  his  views  in  this 
respect,  as  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  memorial  of  his  literary 
researches,  read  to  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  one  of  his  most  important 
theses  on  the  Zend  language— that  it  is  not  the  parent  of  modem  Per- 
sian,—-may  now  be  easily  established,  the  Zend,  in  its  two  dialects, 
having  been  the  language  of  Sogdia  and  Bactria,  the  literary  firagments 
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of  which  are  older  than  the  time  of  the  Achsemenides,  and  difi«rentfroin, 
although  allied  to,  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  at  Bisitun. 

In  his  fourth  dissertation,  which  displays  critical  acumen  of  the  highest 
order,  and  extensive  conversancy  with  Persian  literature,  Mr.  Erskine 
disposes,  beyond  further  controversy,  of  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  two  celebrated  fabrications, — the  DeaoHr  and  Dabistan, 

Mr.  Erskine's  last  communication  was  '*  Observations  on  the  Remains 
•f  the  Buddhists  in  India,"  in  which  all  that  was  known  at  the  time 
was  collected  in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner ;  and  the  questions  of  chief 
hiterest  were  discussed  with  that  comprehensiveness  of  inquiry,  and 
deliberate  exactness,  which  were  especially  characteristic  of  all  hia 
compositions. 

Besides  these  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  ^^  Transactions,"  Mr. 
Erskine  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  completing  the  translation  of 
the  "Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber,''  from  the 
Jaghatai  Turki,  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  The  transla- 
tion was  commenced  by  Dr.  Leyden,  but  he  had  made  but  lit^e  progress 
in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1811 ;  and  the  history  of  India,  and  of 
mankind,  would  have  wanted  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important 
illustiations,  had  the  MS.  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left. 
A  regard  for  the  fur  fiemie  of  his  early  friend,  as  well  as  a  conviction  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  induced  Mr.  Erskine  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  original,  and  to  complete  the  translation,  which  was 
finished  and  sent  home  in  1817,  but  its  publication  was  delayed  until 
1829,  by  which  an  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Ei-skine  of  revising  his 
work,  and  conducting  it  himself  through  the  press.  The  translation  was 
preceded  by  a  copious  and  learned  dissertation  on  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  countries  in  which  the  descendants  of  Jangez  Khan  and 
Timur  flourished ;  and  by  various  notes  and  supplementary  additions  of 
the  greatest  historical  siid  topographical  value,  presenting  a  body  of 
information  almost  entirely  new  to  European  research.  The  publication 
was  reviewed  most  favorably  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  by  the  late 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  the  review  is  republished  in  his  Essays.  A  more  com- 
petent, though  not  a  more  eloquent  critic,  was,  however,  found  in  the 
celebrated  Sylvestre  De  Sacy,  to  whose  great  Oriental  knowledge  the 
subject  was  fiimiliar,  and  who  has  made  the  life  of  Baber  the  subject  of 
two  highly  commendatory  and  analytical  memoirs  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Savans,"  for  May  and  June,  1829. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  Mr.  Erskine  confined  his  con- 
tributions to  Oriental  literature  to  a  few  articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  chiefly  in  connexion  with  Indian  travels,  and  the  latter  portion 
of  the  life  of  Lord  Clive,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm's  death  had  left 
onfinished.  He  was  not,  however,  less  diligently  occupied ;  and  althougli 
much  interrupted  by  i^pUcaUona  for  literaiy  information  and  assistancei 
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— oanstituting  a  saioiis  demand  upon  hk  time,  but  whkh  he  was  always 
ready  to  afford,  he  porsoed  the  courses  of  inrestigations  which  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber  had  recommended, —  tho.  hktoiy  of  the  Uzbek 
princes,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  descended 
from  Timur.  On  the  former  subject,  Mr.  Erskine's  son  poneases  some 
important  documents,  prepared  by  his  father.  On  the  latter,  there  have 
been  left  the  reigns  of  Baber,  and  of  his  son,  Humayun,  in  a  state  fit 
for  publication  ;  all  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  printed^ 
as  forming  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  materials  for  the  authentic 
illustration  of  the  history  of  India,  and  for  an  accurate  i^ipreciation  of 
the  foundations  of  the  system  of  Indian  administration  which  have 
served  as  the  ground-work  of  our  own. 

Mr.  James  Atkinson  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1780.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
training,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  medical  profession,  which  ha 
pursued,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  finally  in  London ;  cultivating,  at  the 
same  time,  those  natural  talents  for  literature  and  art  which  distinguished 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  An  early  proof  of 
his  literary  propensities  was  afforded  by  his  publication  of  a  poetical 
romance,  entitled  **  Rodolpho,"  which  was  printed  at  Edinbuigh  in  1801, 
and  was  favorably  noticed  by  contemporary  criticism.  His  fiz8t  intio- 
duction  to  India  was  as  a  medical  officer  on  board  an  Indiaman ;  but  in 
1805  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  was  placed  in  medical  chai^of  the 
civil  station  of  Backergunj,  where  he  remained  tin  the  banning  of 
1813.  As  his  professional  duties  left  him  sufficient  leisure,  he  devoted  it 
to  the  successful  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  of  Persian. 
Hb  taste  for  the  fine  arts  also  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  Charles  Doy ley,  who  was  collector  of  Dacca  from  1809  to  1812, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  an  amateur  artist  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
with  Mr.  Chinnery,  who  was,  during  part  of  the  time,  resident  also  at 
Dacca,  and  whose  high  professional  abilities  are  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  his  brethren.  The  vicinity  of  Backei^gunj  to  Dacca  admitted 
of  easy  intercourse ;  and  the  similarity  of  tastes,  and,  in  soma  req>eet8^ 
of  humours,  begot  a  friendship  between  these  three  gentlemen  which 
lasted  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  Mr.  Atkinson  having  attracted  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  Grovemor-General,  Lord  Mlnto,  whose  sympathies 
had  been  early  enlisted,  as  the  friend  of  Johnson,  Goldsmitii,  and  Burke^ 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  give  them  friendly 
encouragement,  his  lordship  availed  himself  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  bringing  Mr.  Atkinson  to  Calciittey  by  appoiniiDg  him  aMiatant  to  the 
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Assay  Moater  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  1828, 
with  a  brief  interval  in  1818,  during  which)  he  officiated  as  Assistant 
Persian  Professor  in  the  College  of  Fort  William ;  and  with  the  inter- 
mission of  a  visit  to  England  in  1826-7.  This  appointment  he  held,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  *'  Government  Gazette," 
to  which  he  was  appointed  early  in  1817 ;  and  although  the  official  con- 
nection of  the  Government  with  the  press  was  discontinued  in  1823,  yet 
the  success  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  under  Mr.  Atkinson*s 
superintendence  induced  the  proprietors,  the  Governors  of  the  Orphan 
School,  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  him,  by  which,  for  a  stipulated 
annual  payment  of  considerable  amount,  the  "  Gazette  "  and  the  "  Press" 
were  left  to  his  sole  management.  They  continued  to  prosper  whilst  he 
remained  in  charge,  the  ^*  Gazette "  being  made  the  vehicle  of  much 
new  and  valuable  topographical  and  statistical  information  with  respect 
to  countries  on  the  frontiers  of  India  previously  little  known,  which 
rendered  it  an  authority  even  with  continental  geographers. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Atkinson  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  surgical 
and  medical  science  in  the  schools  of  both  London  and  Paris.  On  his 
return  to  India  in  1833,  he  resumed  his  professional  career,  being  attached 
as  surgeon  to  the  55th  Regiment,  N.I. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Superintending  Surgeon  of  the  Army  of 
the  Indus,  and  accompanied  it  on  its  march  from  Shikarpore  to  Kabul. 
Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed  he  was  relieved,  in  the 
course  of  duty,  of  the  medical  charge  of  the  force,  and  returned  to 
Bengal  in  1841, — ^thus  fortunately  escaping  the  fate  which  was  reserved 
for  so  many  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
A  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  from  which  he  retii-ed  in  1847,  after  a 
service  of  forty-two  years.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1852. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  situation  to  bring  his  literary  pursuits 
to  maturity,  Mr.  Atkinson  entered  zealously  upon  the  task ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  residence  in  Calcutta,  published  his 
poetical  version  of  an  extensive  and  interesting  episode  of  the  *'  Shah 
Namah,"  the  adventures  of  Sohrab,  the  son  of  Rustam,  illustrating  the 
Persian  author  by  analogous  passages  from  the  standard  poets  of  the 
West,  which  exhibited  a  most  extensive  familiarity  with  the  best 
writers,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  Italian  and  the  classical  languages, 
— a  range  of  scholarship  the  m^ore  remarkable,  as  it  must  have  been,  in 
a  great  measure,  self-acquired.  The  Persian  text  was  also  edited  by 
him  and  printed.  His  next  publication  was  a  poetical  tale  called  the 
'^  Aubid,*'  jjlc  which  was  printed  in  1819,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
edited  the  popular  Persian  story  of  *'  Hatim  Taee,"  for  the  use  of  the 
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junior  students  of  the  college.  Thb  was  followed  in  1823  by  the 
translation  of  **  Ricciarda,"  a  tragedy,  by  Ugo  Foscolo.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  yolume  of  a  work,  partly  original,  partly  compiled 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  *^Calcatta 
Annual  Register,"  intended  to  furnish  a  cotempoianeous  record  of 
pasdng  eyents  in  our  Indian  Empire.  This  yolume  embraced  the 
occurrences  of  1821,  and  a  second  yolume  those  of  1822 ;  but  there  the 
work  ceased  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  In  the  misceUaneoua 
portion  of  the  first  yolume  b  a  poetical  monody,  by  Mr.  Atkinson^ 
on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  an  afiecUonate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  first  patron, 'written  in  1814.  The  second  contains 
copious  extracts  from  a  yolume  of  poems  published  by  him  in  1824, 
containing,  ** The  City  of  Palaces,"  the  story  of  "Peer  Mohanuned,"* 
and  of  **  Bowna  Khan,"  written  in  the  same  metre,  and  in  that  mixed 
strain  of  humour,  sarcasm,  and  seriousness  which  Lord  Byron's  **Beppo" 
had  recently  made  popular.  In  the  same  year,  a  political  squib,  entitled 
**  Prospectus  of  the  Calcutta  Liberal,**  was  published  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
who,  although  fiir  from  being  an  ardent  politician,  was  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  yalue  to  many  of  the  schemes  then  afloat  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  society  in  India. 

On  his  first  yidt  to  England,  Mr.  Atkinson  completed  and  published 
his  translation  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  of  Alessandro  Tassoni;  and  on  his 
second,  he  became  an  industrious  contributor  to  the  publications  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund.  His  most  considerable  work  was  an 
abridged  yersion  and  epitome  of  the  great  poem  of  Firdusi,  the  "Shah 
Namah ;"  the  narratiye,  in  its  leyel  passages  being  translated  in  prose^ 
and  many,  rising  into  poetry  and  pasdon,  in  blank  yeiae,  or  occasionally 
in  rhyme.  At  the  end  the  episode  of  Sohrab  is  reprinted.  The  great 
length,  and  In  many  respects^  tediousness  of  the  entire  **  Shah  Namah,'* 
renders  it  little  likely  that  a  translation  of  the  whole  poem  would  eyer 
be  acceptable  to  an  English  public ;  and  from  this  abridgmoit  they 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  with  some  d^^ree  of  accuracy,  the  merits 
of  the  composition.  The  translation  was  honoured,  deseryedly,  by  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Translation  Fund. 

Another  work,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  a  translation  of  a 
Persian  treatise,  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  women  of  Persia,  an 
exceedingly  amusing  littie  book,  shewing,  as  the  translator  remarks,  the 
actual  state  of  Persian  life  behind  the  curtain.  The  publication  is 
embeUished  by  an  imaginary  portrait  of  a  Persian  lady,  drawn  on  stone 
by  the  translator  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Society  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  which  preseryes 
to  us  an  excellent  likeness  of  one  whose  memory  the  Society  must  eyer 
treasoxe  as  that  of  one  of  its  moat  eainest  and  xealous  supporters  and 
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friends.  During  this  yisit  also  Mr.  Atkinson  found  other  opportunitiea 
of  cultiyating  his  talents  as  a  painter,  and  execated  copies  of  European 
paintings  of  celebrity,  especially  of  two  of  TitianM  female  portraits, 
which  are  highly  finished  specimens  of  art. 

On  hb  return  to  India,  Mr.  Atkinson  continued  his  labours  in  Persiaa 
literature,  and  contributed  to  the  Translation  Fund  a  poetical  yersion  of 
the  celebrated  poem  of  Nisami,  **  On  the  loves  of  Laili  and  Majnun,* 
mystified  as  the  reciprocal  affection  of  body  and  soul.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  carefully  finished  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  translations,  and  oonreys  a 
pleasing,  and  sufficiently  fidthful  representation  of  the  original. 

The  Afghan  war  called  Mr.  Atkinson  away  from  his  tranquil  studies, 
but  only  to  enlaige  his  opportunities  of  observation,  and  furnish 
additional  evidence  of  his  talents  in  both  the  departmoits  he  cultivated. 
In  1842  was  published  in  London  his  account  of  the  expedition  into 
A^hanistan,  with  notes  and  sketches  descriptive  of  the  country, 
contained  in  a  personal  narrative  during  the  campugn,  to  the  surrender 
of  Dost  Mahommed  ELhan,  and  of  the  author's  return  through  the 
Punjab  to  Firozpiir.  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  details,  including 
a  translation  of  a  short  autobiography  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Shooja. 
At  the  same  time  appeared  a  series  of  lithographed  drawings,  entitled 
**  Sketches  in  Afghanistan,''  illustrating  the  features  of  the  country 
through  which  the  army  marched,  various  interesting  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  aspect  of  the  capital,  KabuL  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  countries  and  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  were,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  acquainted,  and  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed  will  be  better  conceived 
from  a  cursory  inspecUon  of  these  graphic  records,  than  from  volumes  of 
description. 

These  short  notices  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  literary  and  artistic  labours 
are  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who 
have  most  successfully  oontributed  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  Society, 
by  giving  to  Oriental  literature,  and  to  the  history  of  Lidia,  popular  and 
attractive  as  well  as  authentic  and  instructive  forms. 

Among  the  distinguished  Orientalists  whose  names  have  graced  the 
list  of  Members  of  this  Society  we  have  numbered  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee,  who  fi>r  nearly  thirty  years  was  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1848,  and  died  in 
December,  1852,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  literary 
career  of  Dr.  Lee  was  remarkable,  as  it  was  entered  upon  without  any 
of  the  ordinary  advantages  of  instruction  firom  masters,  in  or  out  of 
school,  and  during  the  laborious  occupation  of  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter.    In  the  two  last  yean  of  that  hard  life,  he  b^gan 
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Latin  ;  and  haying  methodically  mastexed  the  h^  giammar  he  could 
obtain,  read  the  Latin  Bible,  and  portiona  of  the  works  of  the  be4 
authore,  in  verse  and  prose. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released  &om  his  apprenticeship,  he  adopted,  with 
gfeat  success,  a  similar  course  for  the  acquirement  of  Greek,  as  he  had 
pursued  in  Latin.  His  ardent  love  for  the  study  of  languages  next  led 
him  to  take  up  the  Hebrew,  which  he  pursued  amidst  privations,  dis- 
ooungements,  and  Sequent  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes^ 
His  admirable  pecseverance  surmounted  all  obstacles ;  and  he  added  to 
hb  attiunments  in  Hebrew,  the  acquirement  of  the  cognate  Syriac 
and  Chaldee. 

At  the  age  of  26,  he  married ;  and  while  he  was  purposing  to 
occupy  himself  in  some  pursuit  which  would  give  better  promise 
of  support  than  he  could  then  anticipate  from  the  study  of  languages 
in  a  remote  country  town,  and  in  his  humble  condition  in  life,  a  fire 
consumed  all  the  valuables  he  possessed,  and  he  was  cast  on  i\ie  world, 
apparently  friendless  and  penniless. 

His  literary  labours,  however,  had  not  been  ui^ipbserved,  and  his 
meritorious  industry  was  beginning  to  find  some  reward.  Archdeacon 
Corbett,  of  l^brewsbury,  sent  for  Lee,  and  after  an  interview,  which 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  Lee's  attain- 
ments, obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Blue  Qoat 
School  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Corbett  soon  after  introduced  Mr.  Lee  to 
Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  once  the  secretary  to  'Warren  Hastings,  and  at 
that  time  Orioital  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  at 
the  Military  Seminary  of  th«  East  India  Company.  This  exoeUen^ 
Oriental  scholar  encounj|ged  and  aided  Lee  in  the  acqmrraoent  o£ 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  which  he  taught  him  to  pvonouaoe 
wiUi  Eastan  euphony. 

Ln  181d,  being  then  dO  years  of  age,  Lee  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  his  talents  and  industry  had  full  scope  for  develop- 
ment, and  where  he  gradually  rose  to  higher  eminence  in  honors  and 
reputation.  In  1819  he  was  elected  Prdessor  of  Arabic,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  by  Royal  mandate ;  and  in  1831,  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Riegius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Three  years  after  his  matriculation,  he  published  his  Syriac  Neipr 
Testament,  for  which  the  Uniyeraity  of  Halle  in  Sa^o^y  conferred 
upon  him  the  d^ree  of  DJ).  He  was  raided  to  the  s^me  degree  in 
his  own  University  in  1833. 

His  He))rew  gmmmar,  published  in  1832,  is  in  liigh  estin^ation ; 
and  besides  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  Syriac  Old  Testa- 
menty  he  added  to  his  litemry  reputation  by  editing  a  Syriac  version  of 
.Eusebius  on  the  TheopluuM.    The  original  of  this  toeati^e  w^s  after- 
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wards  edited  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  the  Puhlication  of 
Oriental  texts. 

Several  Scriptural  and  devotional  works  put  forth  hy  him,  in 
Coptic,  Persian,  Hindustani  and  Arabic,  have  rendered  important  aid 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  its  extension  and  revival  in 
Eastern  lands ;  while  many  theological  and  controversial  publications, 
in  our  own  languages,  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  ability  in  those 
departments  of  sacred  literature. 

Dr.  Lee's  connexion  with  this  Society  was  marked  by  his  under- 
taking to  furnish  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  a  translation 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,~a  work  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  fidelity  and  taste,  and  for  which  he  received  the  well-earned 
tribute  of  the  gold  medal  instituted  by  His  Majesty,  King  Greoige  the 
Fourth. 

Monsieur  Euoknb  Bdrnouf  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1801.  His  &ther 
WBB  known  to  classical  scholars  as  the  author  of  a  very  usefuj  and  com- 
pendious Greek  grammar,  which  has  been  much  used  in  the  schools  of 
France.  Eugene  Bumouf  was  a  pupil  of  Chezy,  one  of  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  Sanscrit  literature  on  the  continent,  and  the  first  who 
gave  public  lessons  in  that  language  in  Europe.  His  progress  under 
Chezy  was  rapid  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1824,  he  was  able  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  1826,  he  published  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  the  well-known  '*  Essai  but 
le  Pali,"  in  which  they  first  communicated  to  European  scholars  the 
knowledge  of  a  language  immediately  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and 
the  principal  vehicle  by  which  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  are  dissemi- 
nated in  Ceylon,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  In  the  Normal 
School  of  Paris,  a  Professorship  of  General  and  Comparative  Grammar 
was  founded  in  1829,  to  which  M.  Bumouf  was  appointed,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  labour  until  1833 :  on  his  retirement,  the  Chair 
was  abolished.  His  lectures  during  this  period  were  imperfectly 
written  down  by  his  hearers,  and  lithographed  copies  are  much  sought 
after  by  pupils  at  the  college  :  but  M.  B.  St.  Hilaire  informs  us  that  his 
own  MS.  of  the  first  two  years  of  his  course  exists  among  the  papers 
left  by  him.  In  1831  Bumouf  gained  the  prize  founded  by  Volney  for 
the  transcription  of  the  Asiatic  languages  in  Roman  letters,  and  his 
treatise  was  crowned  by  the  Institute.  Two  years  after  this,  Bumouf 
published  the  work  by  which  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  Oriental 
scholars — ^his  *^  Commentary  on  the  Ya9na,"  in  which,  through  the 
imedium  <rf  the  Sanscrit  translation  of  the  Ya^na^  he  corrected  many  of 
th»  errors  of  Anquetil  du  Penxm,  and  fiist  gave  accurate  and  authentic 
versions  (Of  ihe  Zend  text,  and  ample  and  Important  illustrations  of  the 
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literature,  language,  and  history  of  the  Parsisy  hy  enabling  Europeail 
scholars  to  prosecute  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  learning, 
and  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  development.  Nor  did  hia  contriba- 
tions  to  the  cultivation  of  Zend  here  cease  ;  his  labours  were  followed 
up  in  his  **  Etudes  sur  la  langue  Zende,**  a  series  of  papers  which  were 
published  from  1840  to  1850,  in  the  **  Journal  Asiatique,"  and  afterwards 
coUected  in  a  separate  volume.  It  is  also  understood  that  he  has  left 
MS.  notes  on  the  same  subject  sufficient  for  several  volumes,  which  it 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  every  student  in  the  language  to  see  in 
print.  It  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  confidence  felt  in  M.  Bur* 
nouf 's  interpretations  of  the  text,  that  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Parsis  and  the  Protestant  Missionaries  at  Bombay,  both  parties  adopted 
the  readings  furnished  by  him  in  his  Commentary.  The  impulse  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Zend  language  by  the  labours  of  Bumouf  was  exten- 
sively felt,  and  there  are  now  several  editions  of  the  Zend  Avesta  in 
existence,  two  of  which  were  published  in  Bombay,  and  the  rest  in 
Europe.  Others  are  in  course  of  publication,  one  by  Professor  Wester- 
gaard  of  Copenhagen ;  another  by  Professor  Lassen ;  and  a  third  by 
Dr.  Spiegel.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  edition  commenced  at 
Hamburg,  by  Olshausen,  has  since  been  proceeded  with.  A  very  useful 
edition  for  the  general  philologist  was  published  by  Brockhaus,  in  1850^ 
in  the  Roman  character,  with  a  copious  index,  and  a  small  vocabulary. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  communicated  in  the 
^  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na^'*  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  say  that,  without  it,  the  labours  of  Rawlinson,  of  Lassen,  of 
Holtzmann,  and  of  others  who  have  been  most  successful  in  thb  difficult 
task,  would  have  produced  less  decisive  results  than  those  which  have 
followed  their  investigation. 

In  his  **  M^moire  sur  Deux  Inscriptions  Cun^iformes,'*  published  in 
Paris,  in  18d6,  M.  Bumouf,  by  the  aid  of  the  geographical  list  contained 
in  the  Inscription  of  Darius  at  Persepolis,  published  by  Niebuhr,  made 
considerable  addiUon  to  the  alphabet  of  the  language.  The  M^moire 
was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  fdl  that  had  gone  before  ;  and  from  the 
writer's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Zend,  he  was  able  to  furnish  valuable 
hints  for  those  followers  who  have  made  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  an 
especial  subject  of  investigation. 

M.  Bumouf  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  magnificent  Collection 
Orientale,  published  by  the  French  Grovemment,  with  the  text  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bhagavat  Purana.  His  death  has  prevented  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  task,  which  has  been  intermpted  after  the  publication  of 
three  volumes,  the  careful  execution  of  which  renders  the  want  of  the 
remaining  volumes  still  mor«  a  subject  of  n^gret.  Tb»  published  Tolumes 
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are  preceded  by  valaable  disBertfttionSy  throwing  great  light  upon  the 
work  itself,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion,  both  of  the  Yaidic 
and  Pauranic  periods. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Indian  Buddhism  was  the  last  work 
published  by  M.  Bumouf ;  and  that  also  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
only  one  volume  having  been  printed.  This  work  was  the  result  of  a 
most  careful  and  laborious  study  of  the  original  manuscript  authorities^ 
obtained  by  M.  Hodgson  in  Nepaul,  and  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris,  contidning  a  complete  corpus  of  Bauddha  literature.  Although 
unfinished,  it  b  the  most  authentic  and  authoritative  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Buddhism  yet  published.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  any  materials  left  by  the  author  for  a  second  volume  of 
this  invaluable  treatise. 

Subsequently  to  M.  Bumoufs  decease,  an  additional  contribution  to 
the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Buddhism  has  been  printed.  It 
is  a  translation  of  an  original  Sanscrit  work  of  authority,  and  is 
entitled  **  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  LoL"  But  besides  this  translation,  the 
volume,  a  thick  quarto,  contains  what  is  still  more  valuable,  a  series  of 
dissertations  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  Buddhism,  and  especially 
a  most  careful  and  able  examination  of  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  inscriptions  of  the  pillars,  and  the  rocks  of  Delhi^  Gimar,  Dhauli, 
and  Kapurdigiri.  Bringing  to  the  inquiry  a  knowledge  of  Pali  and  of 
Buddhism,  the  superiority  of  which  his  predecessors  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge,  and  having  the  advantage  of  their  previous  speculations^ 
the  value  of  which  M.  Bumouf  with  his  never-failing  candour  recog- 
nizes, we  may  look  upon  his  researches  a»  conclusive,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  they  have  eliminated  from  these  remiuns  of  antiquity,  all  the 
information  they  are  capable  of  afibrding. 

Besides  this  posthumous  publication,  M.  Bumouf  has  left  other 
works  in  MS.,  some  of  which  are  nearly  ready  for  printing.  The 
oriental  scholar  will  be  very  much  interested  by  four  laige  folio  volumes, 
making  from  two  to  three  thousand  pages,  containing  full  indexes  to  all 
the  Zend  words  found  in  the  Yendidad  Sade,  with  the  variants  of  the 
several  editions,  forming  a  complete  Zend  dictionary,  which  will  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  those  who  are  now  laboriously  endeavouring  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  Zend  without  it.  Several  other  works  on  the  Zend 
language  and  monuments  are  also  found  very  nearly  complete  among 
BumouTs  MSS.  Among  the  Sanscrit  papers  left,  is  an  index  to  Panini, 
contuning  all  the  axioms  in  alphabetical  order.  Thb  is  quite  ready  for 
the  printer.  A  Pali  grammar  has  been  also  found,  nearly  complete,  and 
a  Pali  dictionary ;  besides  a  very  conndeiable  mass  of  MSS.,  some 
prepared  and  completed  for  the  press^  and  others  intended  to  be  so. 
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The  list  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilsire,  finom 
which  chiefly  this  article  is  abridged.  Although  copioos,  the  writer 
informs  us  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the  valuable  remains  left  by 
Bumouf. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  European  orientalist  has  exhibited  a 
greater  amount  of  research,  penetration,  and  industry  than  M.  Bumouf ; 
nor  has  any  one  surpassed  him  in  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
he  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  labours.  He  is  entitled,  ako,  to  high 
commendation  for  characteristic  merits  which  literary  men  do  not 
always  exhibit,  a  becoming  though  unnecessary  diffidence  in  the  value 
of  his  own  labours,  and  a  candid  and  generous  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  other  oriental  scholars  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  as  those 
whicli  formed  the  object  and  happiness  of  his  existence. 

Shortly  before  his  demise,  M.  Bumouf  was  nominated  Secretaire 
Perpetual  de  1* Academic  dea  Inscriptions.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France  since  1882. 

The  researches  of  the  French  agents  on  the  site  of  Khorsabad,  where 
M.  Botta  made  the  first  discovery  of  Assyrian  palaces,  have  been  con- 
tinued by  M.  Place  with  much  success.  The  first  result  of  his  researches 
among  the  conical  mounds,  which  appear  to  indicate  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  small  articles  of  cornelian, 
agate,  and  marble,  beautifully  polished.  There  were  also  many  ivory 
trinkets,  which  however,  with  barely  an  exception,  crumbled  to  dust  at 
the  first  touch.  One  of  the  mounds  contained  a  vast  staircase,  or 
succession  of  terraces,  formed  of  bricks  covered  with  inscriptions, 
beneath  which  a  species  of  corridor,  of  the  most  perfect  masonary,  has 
been  laid  open,  nearly  thirty  yards  in  length.  Thb  is  surrounded  by 
another  concentric  vault,  which  is  said  to  have  no  outlet,  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  description,  which  can  hardly  be  understood 
without  a  drawing.  In  another  part  of  the  same  mound  a  chamber  was 
found,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  articles  of  earthenware,  most 
of  which  are,  unfortunately,  broken  ;  but  a  few  jars  of  small  dimen- 
sions have  been  preserved  uninjured.  The  doors  which  closed  this 
chamber  have  perished,  but  the  brass  hinges  and  pivots  yet  remain,  as 
well  as  the  stones  in  which  the  pivots  turned.  Some  of  the  jars  con- 
tained small  copper  articles,  such  as  are  seen  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs.  Another  chamber  was  the  Assyrian  wine  cellar,  containing 
a  number  of  jars  nearly  four  feet  in  height,  in  which  a  violet  coloured 
sediment  is  yet  seen,  that  must  once  have  been  wine.  Two  long 
colonnades  of  clay,  covered  with  stucco,  very  closely  arranged,  with  all 
the  pillars  yet  standing,  form  a  new  feature  of  Assyrian  architecture ;  a 
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oondideiAble  irauib^  of  the  eolumns  hate  diready  been  imo^,  aad  Ihere 
is  eyery  appearance  that  the  series  continues  much  farther.  M.  Place 
has  also  continued  to  lay  open  the  sculptured  remains  of  the  edifice 
niin§  of  M.  Botta ;  but  which  he  gives  many  plausible  reasons  for 
considering  rather  an  edifice  in  the  course  of  oonstmction.  He  lye 
sent  to  Paris  several  photographic  sketches  of  the  sculpture  which 
adorned  this  edifice,  and  has  painted  some  of  them  in  the  proper  colours, 
with  real  Assyrian  pigments  found  in  digging  among  the  ruins.  A  black 
paint  is  mentioned  among  others,  also  vermilion ;  and  a  piece  of  the 
most  spkndid  ultra-marine  has  been  picked  up,  as  lai^  as  a  pigeon's 

egg- 

A  sort  of  Cyclopean  road,  formed  like  the  celebrated  Appian  way,  of 
irregular  polygons  of  stone,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  gateway  of  the 
city,  in  perfect  preservation,  eleven  yards  in  height,  by  something  more 
than  three  and  a  quarter  in  width.  It  is  built  of  large  bricks^  and  is 
constructed  in  a  wall  of  the  same  height,  covered  with  a  layer  of  lime, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  tower,  by  which  the  entrance 
to  the  city  was  defended. 

It  is  impossible  tor  ead  the  account  of  these  discoveries,—- of  such 
high  interest, — without  feeling  gratified  at  the  good  understanding  which 
exists  between  the  French  and  English  authorities  in  those  remote 
regions.  M.  Place  gracefully  admits  that  he  was  led  to  some  promising 
results  by  the  words  of  our  gifted  countryman,  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
who  said  to  him,  when  they  were  walking  togetlier  over  the  plain  of 
Rhorsabad, — "  Why  do  you  confine  yourself  to  this  mound,  and  the 
smaller  heaps  around  you,  when  yon  have  a  whole  city  at  your  feetl** 
He  then  repeated  to  M.  Place  the  translation  of  an  inscription  of  Sargon, 
published  by  Botta  : — **  I  built  a  city  bearhig  my  name,  and  in  it  a 
palace  for  myself,  and  temples  for  the  gods,  habitations  for  the  priests, 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  markets  for  traders,  and  homes  for  my 
servants.** 

We  learn  fW>m  the  French  acconnts  that  the  numerous  insoribed 
cylinders,  painted  tiles,  vessels  of  clay,  metal  and  glass,  trinkets,  utensils, 
and  other  objects  discovered  at  Khorsabad,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
Assyrian  museum  in  Paris,  which  the  Qovernment  b  undentood  to  be 
making  its  effbils  to  extend  by  continuing  the  researches  so  fortunately 
commenced. 

The  same  French  report  from  which  the  above  paragmph  is  ti^en, 
alludes  to  the  beautiful  gold  ornaments,  cylinders,  vases  of  sculptured 
basalt,  and  admirably  wrought  objects  of  ivory,  discovered  by  ^e 
English  at  Sherif  Khan ;  and  the  letters  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  from 
time  to  titne  give  evidence  of  the  sn^cess  of  his  Rsearchest 
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Among  the  objects  of  interest  recently  received  from  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son,  is  the  sketch  of  a  bronze  lion,  which  was  found  at  Nebi  Ymra% 
haying  on  it  an  inscription  which  was  read,  '*  Esarhaddon,  King  of 
Kings,  Conqneior  of  Misr  and  Cosh,*'  or  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  cnrioosly 
opnfirming  the  account  of  £sarfaaddon*s  conquests  on  the  Nile,  which 
Colonel  Rawlinson  had  some  time  preyiously  transmitted,  as  extracted 
from  the  annals  of  that  monarch.  » 

In  another  letter.  Colonel  Rawlinsonin  closed  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
in  a  Semitic  alphabet,  something  between  the  Sabamn  and  Chaldee, 
being  one  of  a  numerous  collection  of  inscriptions  written  upon  thin 
pieces  of  sheet-lead,  closely  packed  in  sepulchral  jars,  which  were 
found  at  a  place  called  Abushudhr,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  about  midway  between  the  two  streams.  The  cha- 
racters are  exceedingly  minute^  but  they  would  probably  be  decipher- 
able by  a  good  Semitic  scholar.  About,  the  same  time  the  Colonel 
transmitted  a  list  of  Bab3'lonian  months,  found  on  a  species  of  calendar, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the  great  inscrip- 
tion of  Bisit(in  may  be,  to  some  extent,  ascertidned,  and  the  Persian 
calendar  by  which  the  dates  are  stated  in  that  monument  approximately 
determined. 

The  last  letter  just  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  informs  us  that 
after  preparing,  with  great  pains,  a  full  account  of  his  recent  labours 
and  disooyeries,  intended  to  be  read  at  this  annual  meeting,  he  had 
dispatched  it  by  the  mail,  which  unfortunately  had  been  plundered  on 
its  way  by  the  Anezeh  Arabs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence distributed  among  those  maurauders,  who  are  said  to  be  now 
wearing  the  unknown  Babylonian  characters  as  amulets.  The  press  of 
public  buriness  consequent  upon  this  loss,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
preparing  another  copy  of  the  papers ;  but  the  Colonel  has  found  time 
to  write  o£Pa  hurried  account  of  some  of  the  prominent  points.  The 
most  important  document  which  had  reached  him  was  the  long-expected 
cylinder  from  Kileh  Shiigat,— a  splendid  relic,  containing  800  lines  of 
beautiful  writing,  at  least  100  years  older  than  the  oldest  monument 
hitherto  discovered.  It  was,  when  found,  broken  into  a  hundred  frag- 
ments, and  in  some  parts,  even  reduced  to  powder ;  but  the  whole  was 
now  carefully  joined  together,  and  barely  a  dozen  lines  lost  The  Colonel 
says  :  ''It  contains  the  bulletins  of  the  Tiglath  Pileser  I. — a  King  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Assur-akh-pal,  as  a  remote  ancestor,  who 
carried  his  arms  fiur  to  the  northward,  and  set  up  tablets  at  the  sources  of 
the  Supnat  (or,  river  of  Sophene,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Tigris.) 
Unfortunately,  Tiglath  Pileser  does  not  give  his  genealogy ;  but  the  two 
immediate  predecessors  of  Assur-akh-pal  are  already  known ;  and 
Divanuias^  the  builder  of  Calah,  must  also^  I  think,  intervene  between 
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Ihe  oonneoted  Benes  and  this  king,  as  there  is  no  mention  on  tht  cylinder 
•ither  of  Calah  or  Nioev^ ;  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  fact,  at  that 
tarly  period,  heing  Kileh  Shirgat  itself,  which  is  everywhere  on  the 
cylinder  named  Aasur^'as  it  also  is  on  the  sitting  figure  in  the  museum.'' 
Colonel  Bawlinton  goes  <m  to  say  :— ***  I  cannot  even  give  a  rsium^  of 
the  contents  of  an  inscription  of  800  lines :  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Sling  warred  principally  in  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;  but  that  lie  also  crossed  the  Kurdish  mountains 
to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  west,  taking  Carchemish  of  the 
Hittites,  and  overrunning  Northern  Syria  and  Cilicia :  he  never  attempted 
to  penetrate  towards  Palestine,  the  House  of  Benhadad  (Hezion,  or 
Tab-rimmon?)  being  at  that  time,  probably,  all  powerful  in  Ceele  Syria. 
In  one  paragraph  Tiglath  Pileser  gives  a  Ibt  of  some  fifty  countries 
which  he  overran  in  Asia  Minor,  but  very  few  of  the  names  survived, 
even  to  the  period  of  Assur-akh-pal  and  Deleboras ;  of  course,  therefore, 
they  cannot  be  identified  in  danical  geography.  These  glimpses  of  the 
political  and  ethnical  state  of  Western  Asia,  a  very  little  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  are,  however,  fiill  of  interest ;  and  as  we  have  at  length 
broken  ground  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  Assyrian  Augustan  age, — that, 
I  mean,  of  the  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Calah,  I  do  not  deq>air  of  ascend- 
ing np  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy.* 

**  What  I  have  bera  particulai-ly  struck  with  in  the  Tiglath  Pileser 
inscription  is,  that  the  writing  is  better,  the  language  more  polished,  and 
the  grammatical  distinctions  more  nioely  marked  thaa  in  the  later 
legends.  This  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  have  expected,  all 
language  becoming  purer  as  we  ascend  to  Uie  source;  but  it  annihilates 
ail  my  theories  about  the  modemidity  of  the  Assyrian  civilization.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  say  positively,  that  Nineveh  was  not  built  in  Tiglath 
Pileser's  age  ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  curious,  that  if  built 
and  inhabited,  it  should  never  be  once  named.    The  capital  was,  at  any 

*  In  a  letter  received  from  Col.  Rawtinson  since  the  anniversary  meeting, 
that  gentleman  enclosed  a  tist  of  the  royal  Assyrian  line,  which  he  carries  up  to 
the  (dose  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  In  reference  to  this  list,  he  says^  **  At 
the  cad  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Tiglath  Pileeer  cylinder,  I  found  what  I  had 
been  hunting  for,  a  geneidogy  of,  and  numerous  allusions  to,  the  ancestors  of  the 
king ;  the  result  is,  that  I  believe  we  have  at  length  ascended  beyond  the  institu. 
tion  of  the  monarchy.  I  enclose  yon  a  sketch  of  the  royal  line ;  of  course  the 
reading  of  the  names  is  not  quite  determined*  for  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
as  yet  of  the  Phonetic  rendering  of  the  names  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  other  god 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  read  Aben;  I  have  computed  the  chronology  on  an 
■aaumed  average  of  thirty  years  to  each  reign."  The  list  contains  twenty-five 
names,  of  which  the  Obelisk  King,  the  contemporary  of  Jehu  and  Hazael,  is  the 
fifteendi.  The  two  first-named  are  not  designated  as  kings,  and  they  are  there- 
fore believed  to  have  preceded  the  institution  of  the  monarchy. 
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rate,  at  Kileh  Shiigat,  then  named  Ammr,  and  this  is,  of  course,  the 
AUamr  of  Genesis,  of  which  Arioch  was  the  king.  It  u  also  the 
Tel  Assur  of  the  Targums,  which  is  used  for  the  Moouc  Resen ;  and 
instead,  therefore,  of  Resen  being  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  it  should 
be  Calah,  which  was  between  Nineveh  and  Resen.  I  consider  these  three 
sites  to  be  now  determinately  fixed, — ^Nineveh  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  Calah 
at  Nimrud,  and  Resen  at  Shirgat. 

^*  Another  recent  discovery  of  much  interest  is  a  slab  of  Sennacherib*8, 
found  by  the  Turks  at  Nebbi  Yunus.  It  contains  an  account  of  two 
canip^gns,  later^  apparently,  than  those  chronicled  in  the  annals.  One 
was  against  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  established  himself  in 
Chaldcea  and  Susiana  ;  and  the  other  against  the  confederate  Kings  of 
the  East,  among  whom  occur  the  Persians.  Unfortunately,  the  Persian 
King's  name  is  not  given;  but  there  are  interesting  geographical 
notices. 

**  The  new  broken  obelisk  from  Nimrud  has  not  yet  reached  me  ; 
but  I  expect  much  from  it.  It  evidently,  from  the  description,  is  not  a 
duplicate  of  the  old  one,  but  an  independent  trophy,  and  belonging  to  a 
new  king.  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  to  contain  the  annab  of  Divanuras, 
the  builder  of  Calah. 

^<  I  now  turn  to  the  real  treasure  house  of  discovery,  about  which  I 
gave  you  full  particulars  in  my  last.  I  have  found  fragments  of  alpha- 
bets, syllabaria,  and  explanations  of  ideographic  signs.  In  one  place,  a 
table  of  notation,  giving  the  phonetic  readings  of  all  the  signs,  and  shew- 
ing that  the  Assyrians  counted  by  sixties,  as  well  as  by  hundreds,  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  mm,  mt,  and  ner^  of  >  Berossus.  The  numbers 
are  completely  Semitic,  and  of  great  interest.  Among  the  tablets  there 
are  also  elaborate  dissections  of  the  Pantheon  ;  geographical  dissertations 
explaining  the  ideographic  signs  for  countries  and  cities,  designating  their 
products,  and  describing  their  position ;  the  same  with  the  principal 
Asiatic  rivers  and  mountains.  Again,  there  are  treatises  on  weights  and 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  points  of  the  compass,  &c.,  &c  There  is  an 
almanack  for  twelve  years,  which  seems  to  form  a  cycle  like  that  of  the 
Mongols.  I  find,  indeed,  that  all  the  old  annals  are  numbered  according 
to  this  cycle,  each  year  having  a  particular  name,  generally  that  of  a 
god.  Again,  we  have  lists  of  stones,  metals,  and  trees;  also  astronomical 
and  astrological  formula  without  end.  I  suspect,  likewise,  there  are 
veritable  grammars  and  dictionariei. 

**  The  whole  collection  is  in  fragments,  but  it  gives  us  a  most  curious 
insight  into  the  state  of  Assyrian  science  whilst  Greece  was  still  sunk 
in  barbarism.  What  I  regard,  however,  as  most  important,  is  the  s^es 
of  dynasties,  or  rather  of  the  Kings  and  their  households,  or  cabinets. 
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Erery  King  has  a  separate  compartment^  and  Lis  name  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  other  names,  varying  from  six  to  thirty.  If  we  ever  find  a  com- 
plete tablet  of  this  class,  the  historical  succession  will  be  established. 
At  present  I  have  only  fragments  of  the  list,  but  I  have  already  reco* 
rered  from  them  several  new  royal  names,  and  make  little  doubt  but 
that  when  I  am  able  to  go  through  the  museum  collection,  I  shall  com- 
plete the  series.  The  tablets  upon  which  I  have  been  engaged  form,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  lower  stratum,— the  debris,  in  fact,  of  the 
Royal  library,  while  Layard*s  collection,  which  was  first  found,  and 
formed  the  upper  layer,  is,  of  course,  in  much  better  preservation.  I 
gave  you  in  my  last  copies  of  portions  of  the  sylUbaria,  and  the  table  of 
notation,  but  have  really  no  time  to  make  another  copy  for  you.  I  have 
been  delighted,  amongst  other  thin^  to  find  the  ideographs  for  Warka 
or  Erech;  Aocad  or  Kaskar;  Calneh  or  Nifier,  &c. ;  and  I  have  thus,  at 
length,  got  a  sure  footing  in  the  slippery  field  of  Babylonian  geography. 
The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  subject  is  still  the  Pantheon, — the  ex- 
planations being  usually  as  obscure  as  the  text  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
list  of  the  phonetic  readings  of  the  names,  but  I  can  hardly  doubt  that 
such  a  list  exists^  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  similar  explanations  in 
regard  to  other  subjects.  Altogether,  I  am  delighted  at  the  splendid  field 
now  opening  out  The  labour  of  carrying  through  a  complete  analysis 
will  be  immense,  but  the  results  will  be  brilliant 

**  1  have  really  no  time  to  go  into  other  matters,  but  I  cannot  resist 
mentioning  that  we  have  also  found  a  splendid  ruin  in  Southern  Chaldca, 
named  Abu  Shahrein,  apparently  full  of  marbles  and  sculptures^  and 
which  1  shall  duly  attend  to  ui  the  autumn." 

The  Council  have  great  satisfiiction  in  laying  before  the  meeting  an 
important  work,  the  result  of  the  assiduous  industry  and  acumen  of 
Mr.  Norris,  to  whom  the  Society  is  already  indebted  for  the  great  care 
and  labour  bestowed  by  him  on  the  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  invaluable  discoveries.  Mr.  Norrfo's  acquire- 
ments in  eastern  philology,  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  follow  up  the  development  of  the  system  of  arrow-headed  cha- 
racters, thought  for  centuries  to  be  hopelessly  undecipherable,  and 
tiie  ingenious  application  of  the  knowledge  so  ^acquired  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  additional  problem  in  cuneatic  discovery,  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  his  talents  and  industry ;  and  while  his  labours  thus  enable  the 
Sodety  to  add  to  the  stores  ahready  acquired  in  this  brunch  of  study,  they 
promise  to  open  a  field  to  the  further  pn^gress  of  discovery  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  work,  of  which  a  not  quite  complete  copy  is  now  on  the  table,  is 
i  venion  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Behistan  Inscription,  in  a  Ian* 
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gu^^  and  character  which,  at  iU  discoYcry,  were  Uiought  to  h%  Median. 
It  has  been  lithogn^hed  from  the  paper  impression  taken  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  and  copies  of  the  phites  are  given,  with  a  literal  transcription 
in  Roman  letters.  To  these  are  added  a  yerbal  translation,  and  Mr. 
Norris's  Memoir  on  the  Alphabet  and  Language, — the  whole  forming  a 
part  of  the  Society's  Journal.  In  the  Memoir,  it  is  assumed  Uiat  the 
language  in  which  the  Inscription  was  written,  was  that  of  the  Nomadic 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  Persian  Empire ;  and  the  Memoir  sets  forth  tht 
grounds  on  which  that  assumption  rests,  and  which  appear  to  prove  that 
it  is  allied,  grammatically,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  verbally,  also,  with  the 
so-called  Scythic  languages,  and  especially  with  the  Ugrian  branch  of 
that  clas&  The  interest  of  the  Memoir  is  especially  philological,  and  its 
great  value  will  consist  in  the  further  aid  it  will  probably  afford  in 
Settling  the  meaning  of  some  passages  in  the  Persian  text,  while  it  may 
be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  Assyrian,  through  which  alone  we  can 
expect  any  increase  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  history  of  man, 
may  receive  from  these  publications,  additional  illustration. 

The  Evening  Lectures,  the  success  of  which,  in  the  past  year,  was  a 
subject  of  congratulation  in  the  Council's  last  Report^  have  been  con- 
tinued during  the  present  season*  Five  have  been  delivered,  and  one 
more  is  in  preparation.  The  result  has  been  a  full  illustration  of  several 
important  subjects,  and  an  increased  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
in  the  labours  of  the  Society. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  present  season,  was  delivered  by  the  Director, 
upon  the  Vedas,  illustrating  the  structure  and  contents  of  those 
remarkable  books,  now  no  longer  hidden  in  mystery,  but  actually 
in  course  of  being  printed  in  the  original,  and  translated  into  English, 
and  other  European  languages. 

G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.,  delivered  the  second  lecture,  on  the  ^  Phy- 
sical Structure  of  India,"  illustrating  especially  the  river  system  of  the 
country.  The  Council  hope  that  Mr.  Greenough  will  carry  on  tha 
subject  into  its  further  branches,  on  some  future  oocasion. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  delivered  the  third  lecture,  on  the  ^'Trana^ 
Gangetic  Languages,"  and  such  as  are  connected  with  them  by  their 
Monosyllabic  Structure,  and  are  spoken,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  by 
the  nations  inhabiting  the  countries  watered  by  the  aouth-eastem  rivers 
of  Asia. 

The  fourth  lecture,  ""On  Indian  products  known  to  the  anoiei^'* 
was  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  exhibited  to  his  auditory  an  interesting  and 
extensive  collection  of  specimens,  identifying  them  with  artiolaa 
described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  classic  age. 

The  fifth  lecture  was  by  James  Ferguseony  Esq.,  ^  On  tha  )nomk 
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changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Granges ;"  more  espe- 
cially those  which  had  occurred  since  the  surrey  of  the  riyer,  effected 
eighty  years  ago.  The  lecture  was  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
connexion  shewn  necessarily  to  have  existed,  and  still  to  exist,  between 
the  courses  of  these  mighty  streams,  and  the  civiliaation  and  prosperity 
of  the  rc^ons  through  which  they  flow. 

The  sixth  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Bird,  on  the  6i«ek 
£mpire  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  its  influence  on  the  mannen  and  customs 
of  the  East. 

Oriental  Trandation  Committee. 

In  noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fundy  the  council  have  to  announce  that  tliat  body  has  published 
during  the  past  year,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '^  Bibliographical  and 
Biographical  Lexicon'*  of  Haji  Khal&;  and  they  have  the  satis&ction  to 
learn  that  the  translator  and  editor.  Professor  Flugel,  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  supplementaiy  volume,  wliich  will 
indnde  various  notices  of  Mahommedan  works,  written  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Haji  Khalfa. 

The  committee  have  aided  by  their  patronage,  and  are  about  to  issue 
to  their  subscribers,  a  spirited  and  pleasing  poetical  translation  from  the 
Sanscrit  of  the  Rumara  Sambhava,  the  celebrated  poem  of  Kdlidasa. 
This  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R  T.  H.  Griffith,  of  Q,ueen*8 
CoU^,  Oxford,  an  oriental  scholar  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  the  publication  of  some  elegant  versions  of  Sanscrit  poemS| 
entitled  "  Specimens  of  old  Indian  Poetry." 

Dr.  Woepcke,  of  Paris^  has  recently  addressed  tiie  committee,  inviting 
their  attention  to  the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  him,  of  two  small 
mathematical  tracts  in  Arabic,  supposed  to  be  versions  of  the  Greek 
Euclid.  One,  upon  the  section  of  planes^  was  translated  long  since,  and 
included  in  an  edition  of  Euclid,  published  at  Oxford ;  the  other  is  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  the  lever.  Both  these  tracts  have  been 
translated  and  published  by  him  in  a  short  notice,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Woepcke^  who  has  requested 
the  patronage  of  the  committee  to  a  proposed  translation  of  a  most 
interesting  commentary  upon  the  Tenth  Book  of  Euclid,  which  he  haf 
recently  found  in  an  Aiibic  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library,  at 
Paris. 

In  common  with  the  society,  the  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund  have  to  lament,  in  the  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
WeUington,  the  loss  of  one  of  their  original  patrons  and  animal 
subacriben.  * 
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Auditor^  Report. 

Dr.  Jamb  Bird  read  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  as  follows : — 

^  In  presenting  their  Report  the  Auditors  beg  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  saccess  which  has  attended  the  adoption  of  the  reoom« 
mendations  contained  in  the  Auditors*  Report  for  the  year  1851. 

**  The  grant  by  the  GoTemment  of  the  sum  of  £1000,  towards  the 
publication  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  most  interesting  discoyeriesy  has 
reliered  the  society  from  a  burthen,  which  their  limited  means  were 
unable  to  bear ;  and  has  placed  it  in  a  position  to  carry  on,  wiUiout 
inconvenience,  by  fiir  the  most  important  undertaking  in  which  the 
Society  has  been  engaged  of  late  years^  and  which,  wiUiout  this  assist- 
ance, must  probably  have  been  abandoned. 

*'  The  abolition  of  the  admission  fee  has  been  followed  by  the  accession 
of  forty-two  new  paying  members  in  the  first  year,  and  thirty-two  in  the 
second ;  whereas  only  twelve  were,  on  an  average,  admitted  during  each 
of  the  nine  preceding  years.  There  has  not  thus  been  eyen  the  temporary 
diminution  of  revenue,  which  the  most  sanguine  anticipated  in  the  first 
years  of  the  change  :  the  average  income  of  the  preceding  years  from 
entrances  and  subscriptions  being  £628,  whereas,  last  year,  from  sub- 
scriptions alone,  it  was  £644 ;  and  the  number  of  paying  members  b  now 
greater  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  exceeds  the 
average  by  twenty-four  members,  or  about  twelve  per  cent ;  and  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  accession  of  members  in  the 
ensuing  years  should  be  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  two,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  society  may  be  considered  as  placed  on  a  far  securer  baus 
than  before. 

^  The  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  has  been 
£986  4s.  6d.,  and  is  estimated  at  £924  at  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  expenditure  will  exceed  the 
estimate  annexed,  it  is  clear  that  a  sum  of  at  least  £900  will  remain  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  1853  ;  and  as  this  is  a  fiir  laiger  sum  than  it  appears 
necessary  to  keep  as  a  floating  balance,  the  Auditors  beg  to  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  £500  or  £600  be  invested  in  Grovemment  securities,  to 
replace  the  amount  sold  out  five  years  ago,  to  meet  the  expense  of 
removal  to  the  present  house,  which  was  £642  17s.  Id.  consols,  realizing 
£564  3s.9d. 

« JAS^  FERGUSSON,  )  Auditors  on  the  part 


H.  E.  BAGNOLD,     J       of  the  Society. 
•JAM! 

**  London,  6th  May,  1853." 


«<  JAMES  BIRD,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the 
Council. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  preceding  report^  Sib  Thomas  Edward 
CoLBBRooKiy  Babt^  moYcd^ 

**  That  the  Report  of  the  Council^  and  that  of  the  Auditors,  he 
received  and  printed  ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  he  giyen  to 
the  Auditors  for  the  efficient  disciiaige  of  their  important  duties.*' 

This  motion  was  seconded  hy  Sib  Thomas  Erskinb  Perbt,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  moved,  and  Major  T.  Wilkinson,  seconded 
the  following  motion,  which  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried 
nnanimoosly — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  he  given  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Council,  for  their  e£Fective  and  zealous  management  of  tlie  af^irs  of 
Ihis  Society." 

Sir  Grorqb  Staunton,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  acknow- 
ledged the  vote. 

It  was  moved  hy  H.  T.  Prinsrp,  Esq.,  seconded  hy  the  Right  Hon. 
Holt  Mackenzie,  and  carried  unanimously — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  he  offered  to  the  learned  Director, 
for  the  valuable  services  which  he  renders,  and  for  the  unwearied  interest 
he  takes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  ;  and  for  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  chair  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  Director  in  returning  thanks  said,  that  it  afforded  him  great 
gratification  to  he  ahle  to  contribute  his  aid  in  futhering  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  and  to  assist  in  promoting  its  prosperity.  The  best  and 
surest  mode  of  effecting  this  object  was,  for  every  member  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  support  its  character  hy  offering  to  it  the  results  of  his 
studies  and  experience,  and  thus  enlarge  its  stock  of  useful  information. 
The  Society  had  many  formidable  competitors  in  different  parts  of  Uie 
world ;  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris,  Germany,  and  America,  and 
the  Branch  Societies  in  India  were  all  labouring  earnestly  and  suc^ 
cessfully,  and  it  behoved  the  members  to  exert  themselves  in  order 
to  maintun  the  reputation  of  the  Society.  He  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  one  or  two  remarkable  works,  which  had  lately  appeared.  A 
memoir  left  by  the  lamented  Bumouf  contains  all  that  deep  learning, 
critical  sagacity  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  caB 
probably  effect  in  illustration  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  Kapur  di  Giri,  Gimar  and  Dhauli.  Mmisieur  Stanislas  Jnlien's 
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tranalation  of  the  memoirs  of  '^Hiuen  Taang^'  which  have  lately  appeared^ 
throw  coDsiderahle  light  upon  the  state  of  India,  at  the  period  when 
they  were  written*  Hiuen  Tsang  proceeded  to  India  from  China,  and 
resided  there  for  seventeen  years  ahout  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  His  ohject  was  that  of  learning  Sanscrit,  and  of  translating 
Buddhist  works  in  that  language  into  Chinese.  The  memoirs,  though 
chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  contain  many  geographical  and  historical 
allusions,  which  are  of  considerable  value  in  illustrating  the  condition  of 
India,  at  the  period  of  his  visit  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  grammar,  and  as  a  specimen  has  endeavoured  to  express  in 
Chinese  characters  three  tenses  of  the  verb  hhH^  to  be.  He  has  also  given 
an  account  of  the  Sdnkhya  philosophy,  thus  proving  the  perfection 
of  that  system  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Hiuen  Tbang  and  his  coadjutors 
translated  into  Chinese  many  Sanscrit  and  Pali  works,  and  when  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  China,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  works  may  be  found  in  the  monasteries  and  religious 
establishments.  He  would  also  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  members  a 
short  conununication  which  he  had  received  from  the  Branch  Society  of 
Bombay,  which  contained  an  interesting  abstract  of  the  results  of  one 
branch  of  the  investigations  of  the  cave  temples  of  India,  which  were 
now  being  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  industry. 

''The  Reverend  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  presenting  to  the  Society  his 
translations  of  the  Nassik  inscriptions^  remarked,  that  besides  some 
lesser  excavations  at  Nassik,  there  were  three  principal  Caves  bearing  on 
them  the  names  of  four  soveriegns,  who  formerly  reigned  in  the  Deccan 
and  Guzerat  The  first  Cave  in  the  series,  that  most  to  the  left  of  the 
group,  was  constructed  by  the  Queen  of  Gotamiputra,  for  Buddhist 
priests.  King  Gotamiputra  reigned,  it  is  said  in  the  inscription,  over  all 
India,  and  in  describing  his  kingdom,  some  GangeUc  provinces  are  first 
mentioned,  and  then  among  the  hills  that  are  said  to  liave  bounded  his 
empire,  the  Paryama,  the  Sahyadri,  the  Malaya,  on  our  side  of  India, 
then  the  Mahendra  hills  in  Cuttackand  the  Himalayas  are  specified.  The 
king  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  bsaid  also  to  have  submitted  to  him.  It  is  on  this 
cave,  as  previously  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  that  the  date  containing 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  Padma  is  mentioned,  and  which  he  made  out 
to  refer  to  the  Balabhi  era,  and  hence,  since  it  is  dated  in  the  year  19» 
and  the  era  in  question  commences  with  aj>.  319,  we  get  for  the  date  of 
the  cave  a.d.  338.  Dr.  Stevenson  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
era  here,  by  supposing  the  Balabhi  Monarch  to  have  been  the  fiither.  or 
brother  of  Gotamiputra's  Queen,  by  whose  order  the  excavation  was 
made.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  the  principal  inscription  over  this 
cave  we  have  mention  made  of  four  diflPerent  institutions^  one  a  hospital 
f^r  the  sick  and  mfirm,  another  an  institution  to  teach  archery,  [i.e«  a 
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military  college,  the  word  dhanur  or  archery,  being  need  for  military 
science  in  general,]  a  third  college  for  the  instruction  of  Buddhist  priests, 
and  a  fourth  an  institution  to  teach  Brahmanical  science,  all  in  the 
capital. 

<^  A  second  inscription  orer  the  same  excayation  is  also  a  remarkable 
document,  containing  a  regular  deed  of  sale  by  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  making  oyer  all  his  right  in  them,  for  a  sum  of  money 
there  stipulated,  to  an  agent  commissioned  by  the  monarch  to  purchase 
it,  shewing  a  very  creditable  respect  for  the  rights  of  private  property, 
and  depriving  the  English  Government  of  the  honor  of  first  acting  upon 
just  principles  in  this  respect. 

**  The  farthest  distant  large  cave,  that  most  to  the  right,  was  excavated 
by  the  Senapati  (military  Governor)  of  Yadnya,  Sri  Gotamiputra's  son, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China,  as  noticed  in  a  previous 
paper. 

^*The  inscriptions  on  the  central  cave,  however,  are  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  They  record  the  largesses  of  a  son-in-law  and 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Indian  Satraps,  a  race  of  rulers.  Deputies 
first  of  the  ancient  Grseco-Bactrian  monarchs,  next  for  their  Parthian 
successors,  and  lastly,  independent  sovereigns.  The  Kshatrapa  or  Satrap 
*  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  named  Nahapana,  and  the  Sovereign 
Kshaharata.  Neither  of  these  are  Indian  luunes.  The  last  is  not  very 
far  from  the  Parthian  name  Phrahates ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  the  fourth  Parthian  sovereign  of  that  name.  From  the  form  of  the 
letters,  the  inscriptions,  Dr.'Stevenson  thinks,  might  have  been  executed, 
about  B.C.  22.  The  Satrap  son-in-law  is  called  Ushavadatta,  son  of 
Dinaka,  both  of  which  names  seem  to  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
native.  One  of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  largesses  to  Brahmans  b 
written  in  very  good  Sanscrit,  and  mentions  Prabhas  and  other  places 
famous  in  Hindu  story.  MenUon  is  made  also  of  an  expedition  into 
Malabar  to  assist  the  Kshatriya  rulers,  the  Nail's,  against  an  in8urTecti<m 
of  the  natives. 

**The  two  other  principal  inscriptions  are  in  different  kinds  of 
Pracrit,  one  apparently  in  the  dialect  of  the  Deocan,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  Guzerat.  A  million  of  Gold  Mohurs,  or  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  are  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  Monastery. 

**  The  &ct  of  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  being  equally  favoured,  and 
the  joint  currency  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  or  Pali  language  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  are  &cts  folly  established  by  these  inserip- 
rions." 

Thanking  the  members  once  more  for  the  hcmor  th^  had  conlened 
upon  him,  he  would  assure  them  that  as  all  his  labonxs  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  had  been  pvodnotivs  of  great  gratification  to  himself,  he  should 
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continue  to  do  all  that  the  time  and  means  at  his  disposal  would  allow 
to  maintain  the  cliaracter  and  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Bird,  seconded  by  Captain  Eastwick,  and  carried 
unanimously — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  giyen  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  and  the  Librarian,  for  their  yaluable  services  during  the 
past  year." 

Mr.  Clabkb,  and  Mr.  Elliott  acknowledged  the  vote. 

LiBUTBNAMT-COLONBL  StKBS  mOVOd— 

<*  That  this  meeting  desire  to  record  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  Mr.  Norris's  persevering  and  enlightened  labours  in  the  field 
of  Oriental  paleography,  and  they  offer  to  him  their  especial  thanks  for 
enabling  the  Society  by  thb  last  exertion  of  his  talents  and  acumen,  to 
lay  before  the  world  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stores  it  already  possesses 
on  the  languages  expressed  in  cuneatic  forms ;  and  a  key  to  further 
discoveries  in  this  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of  historical 
and  philological  research." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Riobt  Bon.  Holt  Maokrnzie,  and 
canied  unanimously. 

Mr.  Norris  returned  thanks. 

Captain  Eastwick  and  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed 
Scrutineers,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  ballot.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
was  declared  re-elected  as  Director. 

The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Macesnzib  was  declared  duly  elected  as 
Vice-President,  in  the  place  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  resigned. 

The  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Librarian  were  duly  elected. 
The  following  members  were  declared  elected,  to  form  the  Council  of 
the  Society  for  the  ywir :— Colonel  M.  Bagnold,  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  J.  W. 
Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  Bird,  Major-Creneial  J. 
Briggs,  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.,  Henry  Lewis, 
Esq.,  W.  H.  Morley,  Esq.,  Major  J.  Oliphant,  Sir  T.  Erskine  Perry, 
Lieutenant-GeneralSir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  TU 

THIRTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Hdd  on  the  \9th  May^  1855 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  ASHBURTON, 

PREBTOSNT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE    FOLLOWING    REPORT    OP    THE    COUNCIL 

WA8  BEAD  BT  B.  OLABKB,  ESQ.,  UONOBABT  SXCBBTABT  : —       v 

Thb  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  reporting  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past  year,  have  to  announce,  with  great  regret,  a  diminution 
in  the  nnmher  of  their  memhers;  the  new  elections  heing  only  8,*  while 
the  loss  has  heen,  hy  death  17,t  and  by  retirement  10,^  causing  a  total 
diminution  of  19. 

*  Elections:—!.  A.  K.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  2.  Sir  Charles  Fox;  3.  Sir  Vbses 
Honteftore,  Bart;  4.  £.  a  G.  Murray,  Esq.;  5.  J.  W.  Redhonse,  Esq.;  6.  F.  H. 
Hobinsou,  Esq. ;  7*  Andrew  Wight,  Esq. ;  8.  Lieut.  Hugh  Williams,  R.E. 

+  Deaths,  Resident  and  Non-Resident :  —  1.  J.  R.  Barnes,  Esq.; 
2.  Henry  Blanshard,  Esq. ;  3.  J.  F.  Elphinstone,  Esq. ;  4.  G.  B.  Greenough, 
Esa. ;  6.  Joseph  Home,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  6.  Sir  Robert  Hariy  Inglis,  Bart ; 
7*  Lord  ViBcoont  Jooelyn,  M.P. ;  8.  The  Rev.  R.  Jones;  9.  Sir  George  G!. 
De  H.  Larpent,  Bart;  10.  Maliommed  Ibrahim  Mnckba;  11.  William 
Newnham,  Esq.;  12.  B.  A.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.;  IS.  Joseph  Phillimore, 
Esq.,  LL.D. ;  14.  Browne  Roberts,  Esq.;  16.  Lieut-Gen.  W.  Sandwitb, 
C.B.;  16.  John  SolliTan,  Esq. ;  17.  A.  Trevor,  Esa. 

X  Retirements  of  Resident  and  Non-resident  Members:—!.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Arnold ;  2.  F.  Ayrton,  Esq.  (struck  off);  3.  Harry  Borrodaile,  Esq. ; 
4.  Major  Close;  6.  John  Cotton,  Esq. ;  6.  T.  W.  Henderson,  Esq. ;  7*  J*  A. 
St  John,  Eaq.  (struck  off) ;  8.  John  Marks,  Esq.  (struck  off) ;  9.  William 
Henry  Martin,  Esq. ;  10.  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq. 
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Among  those  of  whom  we  hare  been  deprived  by  death,  the  Cooncil 
are  not  called  upon  to  record  the  loss  of  any  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
whose  great  attainments  or  peculiar  devotedness  to  the  pursuit  and 
extension  <^  our  knowledge  of  Asia  would  have  made  it  their  duty  to 
trace  the  steps  of  his  literary  progress,  and  to  enumerate  tlic  works  by 
which  the  treasures  of  Eastern  learmng  had  been  enlaiged. 

The  fiime  of  Mr.  Grbekodoh  belongs  more  especially  to  other  Societies, 
to  whose  senrioe  he  dedicated  the  labours  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  scientific  research,  than  to  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society;  but  his  name 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  in  this  Report  without  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  India  must  derive  from  his  extensive 
investigation  of  the  physical  geography  of  that  country.  This  subject 
he  discussed  at  large  in  two  lectures  delivered  in  these  rooms,  illustrating 
two  maps  of  beautiful  structure  and  minute  detail.  He  also  compiled  a 
geological  map  of  India,  a  remarkable  work,  the  result  of  the  patient 
labour  of  many  years.  Of  this  map  Mr.  Greenough  presented  a  copy  to 
this  Society,  which  may  at  all  times  be  consulted  by  its  members.  The 
East  India  Company  so  fiiUy  appreciated  the  value  of  the  information 
thus  imparted  that  they  purchased  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the 
geological  map,  and  have  sent  it  out  to  the  Indian  Presidencies,  tliat  it 
may  be  perfected  by  the  additions  or  correcti<ms  of  local  observation  or 
more  recent  discovery. 

The  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Robbrt 
Harbt  Ikous  is  shared  with  many  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  to 
which  he  gave  hb  liberal  support  Whenever  the  many  calls  on  his 
time  allowed  him  to  attend  our  meetings,  his  presence  was  gladly  wel- 
comed as  that  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  cordial  promoter  of 
investigation  and  research,  the  courteous  and  warm-hearted  English 
gentleman.  His  interest  was  readily  awakened  on  Indian  subjects, 
towards  which  his  feelings  had  been  early  drawn  by  the  distinguished 
career  of  his  father,  Sir  Hugh  Ing1is,^a  name  honourably  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Meeting  that 
CoLONBL  Rawlikson  b  daily  expected  in  England,  having  quitted 
Baghdad  early  in  Mareh.  He  has  closed  his  diplomatic  career,  and 
intends  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  examination  of  the  inscribed 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  which  he  brings  with  him  a 
very  numerous  collection.  We  cherish  the  confident  expectation  that 
these  lettered  monuments^  and  the  stores  already  deposited  in  our 
national  Museum,  will  yield  up  all  their  hidden  meaning  to  the  steadily 
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oontimi^  inyestigation  of  out  learnod  member,  whOM  paft  lAboun, 
although  much  interrupted  by  engrossing  official  dntlesi  and  fre- 
quently by  severe  indisposition^  have  produced  a  copious  hanresi  of 
results,  invaluable  to  students  in  histor}',  palSMilogy,  languages,  and 
scientifie  research*  Henceforward  he  will  not  only  be  able  io  give  his 
undivided  exertions  to  the  task,  but  will  have  the  great  advantage  ff 
abundant  material,  much  of  which  is  of  less  fragmentary  charaoter  than 
tlie  greatest  portion  of  what  he  has  had  to  work  upon  in  his  Eastern  home. 
Tlie  results  of  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  in vettigatbns,  since  our  last  Annivtr- 
■ary  Meeting,  have  been,  necessarily,  less  striking  than  tliose  of  former 
years.  The  first  announcement  of  discoveries  made  in  an  unknown  regkm 
must,  obviously,  be  more  remarkable,  and  tlie  results  more  extensively  iBr* 
teresting,  than  the  accumulations  of  still  progressive  research,  the  elearing 
up  of  obscurities,  and  rectification  of  conjectures.  But  the  scholar  and 
student  will  see  in  these  latter  labours  a  more  real  addition  to  positive 
and  certain  knowledge  than  in  the  first  discoveries,  which  are  more 
popularly  interesting.  The  most  striking  of  the  advanoet  of  the  last 
year  is  undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  Bi« 
Nimriid,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Babykmi  and 
the  finding  of  two  perfect  inscribed  cylinders  deposited  In  the  veiy 
places  whfie  they  were  inserted  in  tlie  time  of  Nebuchadneaaar,  and, 
very  probably,  by  his  own  hands.  The  tenor  of  the  inseriptions  on 
these  cylinders  has  been  already  communicated  by  Colonel  Bawlinson 
to  the  Society ;  and,  on  that  gentleman's  return,  we  may  expect  a  faU 
and  complete  translation. 

In  Western  Chaldea,  in  the  marshy  plains  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  sites  of  several  ancient  cities  have  been 
ascertained  ;  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  two,  which  have  been  opened 
and  described  by  J.  £.  Taylor.  Esq.,  have  been  obligingly  communicated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  read  at  our  MeeUngs^  and 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  has  enabled  each  member 
of  the  Society  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  excellent  maps  of  the  regions  of 
l?ineveh  and  Babylon,  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  made  with  great 
laboor  and  accurate  science,  by  Captain  Jones.  The  map,  with  the 
valuable  memoir  by  that  officer,  accompanied  by  the  scientific  detidl  of 
his  abtronomical  and  trigonometrical  observations,  will  be  found  in  the 
fortheoming  Journal. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  Society  has,  during  the  last  two  yeaM, 
lent  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  the  Assyrian  Kxcavation  Fund  i  and  its 
officers  have  been  happy  to  lend  that  Association  every  assistance  in  theif 
power  to  carry  on  the  objects  for  which  it  was  embodied. 

hi 
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The  Council  hare  now  to  announce  that  the  operations  of  the  Fund 
hare  ceased,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  them  with 
^he  Trustees  of  the  Britbh  Museum,  by  which  they  hare  transferred  to 
that  institution  the  balance  of  their  firnds,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  continue  the  excavations  in  Assyria  for  at  least  a  limited  period. 
This  arrangement  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fund,  and  tiie  impossibility  of  collecting 
tnoney  for  such  purposes  in  a  time  of  general  excitement  and  pecuniaiy 
pressure,  caused  by  the  war  now  carried  on  in  the  East. 

From  the  two  Reports  issued  by  the  Fund,  copies  of  which  are  cm 
the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  has 
done  much  towards  completing  the  discoyeries  so  brilliantly  opened  and 
carried  forward  by  Layard  and  the  French  sayans,  and  which  liaye  led 
to  such  important  results  in  the  labours  of  our  distinguished  associate. 
Colonel  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Loftus,  acting  for  the  Fund,  has  thoroughly  explored  the  ruins 
of  Warka,  and  examined,  more  or  less  xicmpletely,  all  the  more  impor- 
tant mounds  in  Babylonia,  some  of  which  have  yielded  very  interesting' 
lemons;  he  has  also  been  instrumental  in  excavating  another  great 
palace  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  besides  discovering  several  new  build- 
ings both  there  and  at  Nimrud.  His  last  discovery  has  been  that  of  a 
room  at  the  latter  palace,  contiuning  an  immense  number  of  fragments 
of  ivory  and  bronze,  which  appeal^  to  have  formed  a  throne,  and  the 
furniture  of  an  important  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Mr.  Loftus  is  now  on  his  way  home,  bringing  with  him  these  ivories, 
and  all  the  smaller  objects  he  has  collected  during  the  excavations, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  tlie  beautiful  series  of  drawings  prepared  for 
the  Fund  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  the  artist  employed  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  latter  forming  a  more  perfect  series  of  illustration  of  the  styles 
of  Assyrian  sculptures  than  anything  that  has  yet  reached  this  country 
from  the  East. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  duly  audited,  will  be 
presented  to  the  Meeting,  and  will  sliew  that  any  further  diminution  of 
its  income  can  ill  be  borne.  The  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last  yea/s 
account  is  only  £195,  being  £70  less  than  at  the  end  of  1863;  and  of 
that  £195,  all  but  £20,  is  the  balance  remaining  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  the  Rawlinson  papera. 

The  Coimcil  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  ten  Annual  Subscribenby 
resignation,  lliey  are  well  aware  that  when  the  presence  of  war- 
taxation  is  felt,  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  retrenching  expenditure  is 
found  in  the  discontinuance  of  subscriptions  to  public  societies  ;  but  they 
would  uige  on  the  Members  the  great  importance,  not  only  of  not 
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diminiahing,  bat  of  promoting  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  Society 
if  it  is  to  carry  oat  efficiently  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  foanded« 
The  expenses  of  the  Society  are  not  capable  of  dimmution,  without 
serious  injury  to  its  best  interests  ;  for  they  consist  principally  dttimB. 
items : — first,  the  rent  and  taxes  for  a  respectable  hoose,  in  which  to 
receive  their  Members,  and  to  preserve  their  Library  and  Musenm ; 
secondly,  the  moderate  salaries  of  indispensable  officers ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  chai^ges  for  printing,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  publications, 
involving  ^the  use  of  various  types,  and  the  finequent  introduction  of 
illustrations  in  lithography,  cannot  be  reduced  below  their  present 
average  standard  without  destroying  the  value  of  the  works  they  put 
forth.  But  the  present  insufficiency  of  liberal  support  to  this  Insti- 
tution has  now  brought  down  its  income  below  its  expenditure,  which 
has  only  been  met  by  sinking  nearly  all  the  floating  balance  of  the  year 
preceding.  This  condition  of  our  finances  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
cramping  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  their  ordinary  course,  but  of 
suspending  any  endeavours  for  their  extension. 

There  are  various  measures  within  the  scope  of  tiie  Society's  design^ 
on  which  they  would  gladly  enter,  were  their  means  sufficient, — mea- 
sures adapted,  and  much  required,  to  meet  tlie  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  and  relations  of  the  Society,  since  the  days  of 
its  foundation.  Among  those  changes,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is,  that 
it  is  no  longer,  so  almost  exclusively  as  it  was,  the  recipient  of  original 
communications  on  the  subjects  for  the  investigation  of  which  it  was 
founded,  though  it  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having,  by  the  varied 
and  important  matter  which  it  collected  and  communicated  to  the 
country  through  its  earlier  publications,  awakened  the  desire  for  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  India.  Researches  into  the  science,  physical 
condition,  and  arts  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  are  now  prosecuted  by  many 
learned  and  scientific  associations,  which  have  sprung  into  existence  long 
since  the  establishment  of  this  Institution ;  and  our  supply  of  com- 
munications on  Oriental  matters  has  consequently  diminished.  Still, 
however,  it  b  through  this  Society  that  the  important  revelations  which 
the  energy  of  Rawlinson  has  effected,  and  is  progressively  enlarging,  are 
made  known  to  the  world ;  and  the  original  communications  of  our 
learned  Director,  and  occasional  papers  from  distinguished  scholars 
and  diligent  investigators,  though  fiur  less  numerous  than  they  were 
some  years  since,  still  impart  to  our  journal  an  interest  peculiarly 
its  own. 

But  if  some  subjects  which  the  early  labours  of  the  Society  were 
directed  to  illustrate,  have  been,  in  great  measure,  exhausted,  and  infor- 
mation on  others  of  general  interest  has  been  flowing  into  other 
channels,  the  topics  of  literary,  sdentifio,  and  general  inrestigation  in 
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respect  of  Aeia,  Imye  been  so  multiplied,  and  their  limits  hare  so  rastly 
expanded,  that  they  now  call  forth,  not  only  the  enlightened  attention 
and  active  energies  of  onr  own  countrymen,  but  the  industry  and 
acumen  of  our  continental  neighbours,  especially  those  of  Grcrmany  and 
France.  Without  a  watchful  observation  of  what  is  brought  to  light 
in  those  countries,  a  very  Imperfect  acquaintance  is  kept  up  with  the 
progress  of  successful  research  on  Asiatic  subjects. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  all  these  considerations  that,  in  addition  to 
its  own  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  respecting  Asia 
and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  desirable  that  our  society  should  concentrate 
information  of  whatever  is  produced  or  illustrated  in  respect  of  Asia,  by 
the  learning  and  industry  of  our  own  countrymen  or  by  residents  in 
foreign  lands  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  inquirer  for  information  respecting 
India  might  be  referred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  the  general 
depository  where  investigation  may  be  assisted,  and  study  prosecuted, 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  benefit.  But  to  attain  these  desirable 
objects,  our  library,  hitherto  composed  of  valuable,  but  unconnected 
donations  by  liberal  benefactors,  must  have  its  deficiencies  systematically 
supplied,  so  that  it  should  contain  whatever  the  student  or  the  man  of 
research  may  desire  to  consult  for  information  on  the  past  or  present 
of  Eastern  Nations.  These  desirable  improvements  cannot  be  made 
without  larger  resources  than  are  at  our  command. 

Further,  it  would-  be  desirable  tliat  the  Journal  should  be  more 
frequently  and  regularly  published,  and  that  it  should  diffuse  early 
information  on  whatever  can  interest  the  scholar  and  the  inquirer  respect- 
ing the  races,  the  languages,  the  products,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the 
Institutions,  the  habits  of  its  varied  populations,  and  that  it  should 
eontidn  occasional  reviews,  summary  analyses,  or  other  notices,  of  recent 
and  valuable  works  relating  to  those  subjects,  whether  in  our  own  or  In 
foreign  languages.  But  to  do  this  effectually  the  time  and  talents  of 
Scholars  conversant  with  Oriental  subjects,  and  with  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  our  Continental  neighbours,  must  be  secured 
for  regular  and  continuous  service  ;  and  that  cannot  be  done  without 
liberal  remuneration.  It  would  be  requisite  also  that  extensive  cor- 
respondence should  be  carried  on  in  order  that  literaiy  productions  of 
importance  and  value  should  be  early  obtained  from  the  quarters  in 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Dut  little  advance  can  be  made  in 
any  of  these  objects  without  a  considerable  accession  to  the  funds  at  the 
command  of  the  Council :  our  field  of  usefulness  is  wide  and  fruitful, 
'but  the  resources  at  our  disposal  do  not  allow  us  to  cultivate  it  as  we 
desire. 

ShouM  the  Society  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  at  an  early  period, 
accommodation  in  any  public  building  which  may  be  appropriated  to 
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the  nse  of  literary  associations,  the  sum  which  the  relief  from  the 
present  heavy  charge  for  house-rent  would  liberate,  might  be  beneficially 
applied  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  operations ;  and  the  Council 
have  very  sincere  gratification  in  announcing  that  our  Noble  President 
has  interested  himself  warmly  in  our  cause  ;  and  that  in  answer  to  his 
applications  to  the  Government,  and  the  presentation  of  a  Memorial  on 
the  subject,  his  Lordship  received  an  assurance  from  the  department  of 
Works,  that  the  claim  of  the  Society  would  be  considered  whenever  Uie 
subject  of  appropriating  buildings  in  Burlington  Gardens  or  elsewhere, 
to  the  nse  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  London,  should  come 
for  decision  before  the  Government. 

The  Conncil  have  not  in  the  present  year  made  any  provision  for 
renewing  the  course  of  Evening  Lectures,  which  had  been  given  in  the 
twt>  preceding  years.  The  attendance  of  members,  especially  duriag 
tlie  last  Session,  had  not  proved  that  sufficient  interest  was  taken  in 
those  which  were  delivered  to  encourage  an  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
gentlemen  whose  time  was  much  engrossed  by  laborious  occnpations 
during  the  day  to  work  up  topics  requiring  research  and  labour,  to  be 
produced  before  such  small  assemblies  as  had  met  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  1853-4. 

It  will  be  the  dnty  of  the  members  assembled  at  this  Annual 
Meeting  to  elect  a  President,  the  period  of  three  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Noble  Chairman,  Lord  Ashburton,  to  that 
office.  The  experience  which  the  Council  and  the  Society  have  had  of 
the  invariable  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Noble  Lord,  and  his  readiness 
to  exert  his  influence  for  our  benefit  when  occasion  presented  itself  on 
^hich  it  could  be  rendered  available,  have  only  impressed  us  with 
feelings  of  great  regret  that  His  Lordship  has  not  been  able,  by  rsaaou 
of  severe  indisposition  and  absence  from  London,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  presence  and  his  counsel  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  assuxti 
that  it  would  liave  been  his  desire  to  do  so. 

In  recommending  a  successor  to  the  Presidential  Chair,  Uie  Counott 
anticipate  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  general  body  in  the  sentiment 
that  we  shall  be  only  offering  a  just  tribute  to  the  pre-eminent  quali- 
fications of  our  learned  Director  to  hold  the  meet  prondnent  position  ia 
all  that  concerns  the  object  for  which  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is 
embodied,  f  we  call  upon  him  to  accept,  fer  the  ensuing  period  of  offias, 
the  highest  place  in  the  Society  of  which  he  has  so  long  been,  and  long 
may  he  continue  !  the  honour  and  stay. 

The  following  fire  Gentlemen  will  go  out  of  Council,  by  rotation  this 
year,  In  oonf^ormity  with  the  Rules  of  the  Society,— >Dr.  J.  Bird,  T 
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Lewis,  Esq.,  Major  Oliphant,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  Meeting  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  The  Council 
submit  for  your  election  the  following  names : — Colonel  Rawlinson, 
N.B.Edmonstone,  Esq.,  John  Muir,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke^  Bart.,  and  John  Pollard  Willoughby,  Esq. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  have  published, 
during  the  past  year,  the  text  and  scholia  of  the  '^  Divan  of  the 
Huzailb,'*  edited  by  Dr.  Kosegarten,  of  Greifswald.  The  conclading 
and  supplementary  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Haji  ELhalfa,  edited  and 
translated  by  Professor  G.  Flugel,  the  completion  of  which  was  confi- 
dently expected  last  year,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  delay  has  been 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  labour  necessary  to  supply  the  very  useful 
addition  of  copious  indexes ;  and  as  the  Professor  has  been  requested 
not  to  extend  the  work  beyond  the  present  seventh  volume,  sixty  sheets 
of  which  are  already  printed,  it  is  hoped  that  this  valuable  work  will  be 
soon  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Committee  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Reverend  Canon 
Cureton,  to  publish,  vrith  the  assistance  of  the  Committee,  hb  interesting 
translation  from  the  Syriac,  entitled  '^  Spicilegium  Syriacum.'*  Thb 
work,  whi6h  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  oomprises 
emioiis  Ante-Nicene  remains  of  Syriac  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  will 
probably  greatly  illustrate  the  state  of  feeling  and  learning  upon  those 
subjects  which  prevailed  when  the  Mohammedan  system  commenced. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Financial  Accounts  of 
the  Society,  was  then  read  by  John  Muib,  Esq. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  past  year, 
beg  to  report  that  they  have  gone  over  them  and  found  them  correct, 
and  properly  vouched.  In  presenting  this  Report,  they  beg  to  remark 
that  while  the  Ordinary  Receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  only 
£9291U.Qd^  the  Disbursements  amounted  to  £9098f.l<i,or£69 16#.10i. 
in  excess  of  the  Receipts.  Thb  result  b  not  attributable  to  any 
extraordinary  outlay  during  the  year ;  but  on  the  contrary,  though  we 
observe  one  unusual  charge  in  the  accounts,  viz.,  that  of  £75  5s,  lOd, 
for  a  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  yet^  as  only  one  Number  of  the  Journal  was 
printed  last  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  Printer's  Bill  for  1854  fell 
short  of  that  for  1853  by  more  than  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  1854  was  less  than  that  for  1853  by  about  the  same  sum. 

In  estimating  our  probable  receipts  for  the  current  year,  we  see 
reason  to  apprehend  some  falling-off  as  compared  with  last  year ;  and 
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as  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  our  disbursements  can  be  reduced 
materially  below  their  present  standard,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  current  demands  without  a  still  further  reduction  of  our 
balance. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  continue 
to  draw  on  the  funded  capital  of  the  Society  to  meet  ordinary  charges, 
we  b^  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  this  unsatisfoctory  state 
of  our  finances,  and  would  suggest  that  indlvidaal  members  should  use 
their  best  efforts  for  enlisting  their  respectire  friends  among  the  Society's 
supporters. 

T.  C.  ROBERTSON. 

T.  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE. 

JOHN  MUIR. 
19th  May,  1855. 

It  was  moved  by  the.  Honourablb  Pbrct  Smttbb,  seconded  by 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

**  That  the  Reports  of  tlie  Council,  and  of  the  Auditors,  be  received 
and  adopted ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the 
Auditors  for  their  services  upon  this  occasion." 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colbbrookb,  and  seconded 
by  Majob-Gknerai.  Baonold,  and  carried  unanimously  :— * 

**  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Right 
HoirouKABLB  Lord  Asuburtok  for  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  readiness  which  His  Lordship 
has  always  evinced  to  promote  its  interests." 

Lord  Ash  burton  acknowledged  the  thanks  voted  to  him  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Presidentship ;  and  delivered  the  following  address 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society  : — 

I  thank  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  for  the  friendly  and  favorable 
manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  my  name,  but  he  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  if  I  hesitate  to  accept  his  meed  of  praise  for  the  continued 
interest  I  take  in  Indian  affairs.  That  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
merit  which  is  shared  by  every  individual  who  has  at  any  time  taken 
an  earnest  part  in  the  responsibilities  of  Indian  Government. 

Our  relations  with  that  country  are  of  a  nature  to  conciliate  a  fur 
more  lasting  sympathy  than  can  be  produced  by  the  petty  party  details 
of  our  Home  or  even  of  our  Colonial  Office.  We  have  subdued  and 
made  utterly  dependent  upon  our  will  sixty  millions  of  helpless  unre- 
sisting beings;  we  have  dethroned  their  princes,  impoverished  their 
gentry,  annulled  their  laws,  and  now  by  the  contact  of  a  higher  civi- 
lization  we  are  obliterating  their  creeds,  usages,  and  habits  of  thought; 
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All  this  we  have  done,  not  und^  the  compulsion  of  destiny,  but  of  our 
own  free  will,  for  our  own  purposes.  -And  now  that  it  has  become  our 
care  to  sow  fresh  seed  over  the  waste  we  hare  created,  can  it  be  attri- 
buted as  a  merit  to  a  sower  of  that  seed,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  to 
watch  its  growth,  never  ceased  to  pray  for  its  success  ? 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  has  likewise  spoken  with  fiivour  and  consi- 
deration of  the  many  deficiencies  to  be  found  in  ray  services  as  Prendent 
of  your  Society.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  these  deficiencies  hare 
arisen  from  no  indifierence  to  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  no 
lukewarmness  in  the  objects  you  pursue.  I  never  would  have  ventured 
to  accept  the  office  of  pi'esiding  over  your  Councils,  however  great  that 
distinction,  if  I  could  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  for  two 
consecutive  seasons  totally  disabled  from  the  perfonnance  of  its  duties* 
The  best  requital,  however,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  make  to  you  for  your 
indulgent  forbearance  is,  that  I  should  proceed  at  once  without  furtlier 
allusion  to  myself,  to  perform  the  last  task  remaining  to  me,  and  make 
some  few  observations,  in  obedience  to  precedent,  upon  such  changes  as 
have  occurred  during  my  stewardship  materially  to  afFect  the  interests, 
or  modify  the  opei-ations,  of  our  Society.  This  habit  of  periodical 
revision,  irksome  and  unprofitable  as  it  may  often  appear,  has  never- 
theless its  use,  for  in  the  present  revolutionary  succession  of  events 
it  becomes  us  ever  to  be  on  the  watch,  that  our  institutions  con^ 
tinue  suited  to  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  the  times,  lest,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dole  to  the  wayfarers  at  St.  Cross,  we  may  be  doing  mischief 
instead  of  good,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Emigration  Societies  we  may  be 
found  expending  our  means  and  energies  to  produce  results  better 
accomplished  by  the  attractions  of  Australian  gold  and  other  provi-^ 
dential  agencies. 

But  I  have  no  such  change  to  announce  with  regard  to  your 
Society.  My  business  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  that  its  claims 
on  your  exertions  are  at  this  moment  more  stringent,  more  imperative, 
than  was  ever  contemplated  by  our  illustrious  and  far-sighted  founder. 

But  before  I  go  to  that  part  of  my  subject  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  Report  which  has  just  been  read.  I  see  no  reason 
for  discouragement  because  our  funds  have  suffered  from  the  present 
temporary  stagnation  of  trade,  neither  should  we  repine,  I  think,  if  the 
establishment  of  the  Geological,  Mineralogical,  and  Statistical  Societies, 
sliould  have  withdrawn  from  us  as  well  as  from  the  Royal  Society, 
some  active  members  from  our  ranks,  some  interesting  papers  from  our 
recorded  proceedings.  The  same  fate  has  attended  other  parent  insti- 
tutions :  the  Fever,  Consumption,  and  Cancer  Hospitals  have  robbed 
St.  George's  and  St.  Bartholemew's,  both  of  cases  for  their  study,  and  of 
funds  for  their  support. 
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It  is  not  for  the  friends  of  progress  to  grieve  over  a  change,  which, 
however  it  may  restrict  our  sphere  of  action,  must  by  the  division  of 
iabor  and  concentration  of  effort  do  more  for  the  geography,  mine- 
ralogy, and  statistics  of  India  than  can  ever  be  effected  by  our  desultory 
appliances.  We  are  not  struggling  for  the  monopoly  of  doing  good,  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  it  should  be  done.  The  field  withdrawn  from  our 
care  is  barren  in  comparison  with  that  which  remains,  and  I  now  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  my  observations  with  tlie  view  of  shewing  that 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  stewardship 
have  given,  and  are  now  giving,  a  more  vital  importance  to  the  special 
operations  of  this  Society  than  was  ever  even  contemplated  by  its 
founders. 

The  first  of  these  special  operations  to  which  I  shall  allude  is,  that 
of  disseminating  in  this  country  a  knowledge  of  Indian  products.  This 
work  has  been  so  usefully  canied  out  by  the  ingenious  and  effective 
lectures  of  Dr.  Royle  within  our  walls,  that  tlie  East  India  Company 
have  assigned  to  him,  at  the  public  cost,  a  still  more  extensive  sphere  of 
action.  And  they  are  right;  for  unless  thp  foreign  purchaser  be  brought 
in  to  relieve  the  overstocked  markets  of  Indian  produce,  one  of  two 
fiearful  alteniatives  must  ensue,  fatal  alike  to  our  Indian  Empire:  we 
must  either  greatly  reduce  the  land  revenue  and  bring  on  financial 
embarrassment,  or  we  must,  by  continuing  it  at  its  present  rate,  impose 
on  the  Ryot  the  necessity  of  sacrilicing  an  ever  increasing  portion  of 
his  crop  in  order  to  defray  it.  To  sliew  that  this  is  an  increasing 
danger,  I  might  almost  content  myself  with  citing  the  acts  of  the  East 
East  India  Government.  It  is  only  now  that  they  have  become 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures  for  its  remedy. 
Not  only  have  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Royle,  but  they  have 
spent  five  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  assortment  of  goods  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  every  extension  of  our  rule,  every 
improvement  of  our  administration,  increases  the  produce  to  be  sold  by 
the  secure  and  peaceful  cultivator,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  market 
for  that  produce  is  diminished  by  the  dissolution  of  the  native  courts, 
by  the  impoverishment  of  the  gentry,  and  the  disband ment  of  their 
retalneis.  Nay,  the  very  blessing  of  cheaper  and  better  clothing,  the 
produce  of  our  power  looms,  has  aggravated  the  mischief  by  the  ruin  of 
whole  districts  of  weavers,  who  have  become  in  consequence  producers, 
instead  of  purchasers,  of  food. 

The  next  function  to  which  I  will  allude  is,  that  of  investigating  and 
reeording  the  histories,  manners,  laws,  and  usages  of  Asiatic  nations 
with  a  view  to  keep  unbroken  the  links  which  connect  the  several 
epochs  of  man's  existence.    And  let  me  here  observe  that  we  do  thi^ 
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not  for  the  satis^faction  of  a  taste,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty.  It 
would  ill  become  civilized  England  to  incur  the  reproach  justly  levelled 
against  the  then  barku-ous  Roman  for  the  extinction  of  all  traces  of 
Carthaguiian  civilization,  or  against  the  then  brutal  Spaniard  for  having 
obliterated  from  the  world's  history,  every  record  of  the  only  cultivated 
people  of  America. 

We  have  4indertaken,  I  may  almost  say  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  fulBl  this  obligation,  and  the  Grovemraent  acknowledges  our 
services  by  her  annual  pittance.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  India 
to  make  this  obligation  less  imperative?  Far  froni  it.  The  sphere  ot 
our  action  has  been  from  year  to  year  enlarged,  by  the  overthrow  o* 
dynasties  whose  pride  it  wad  to  encourage  native  learning,  and  preserve 
the  records  of  their  ancestors.  But  a  still  greater  change  is  about  to 
result  from  the  extension  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  admirable  Report  which  has  been  just  issued. 

By  tliat  scheme  a  new  world  of  thought  is  opened  out  to  the  native 
student.  Ho  is  encouraged  to  desert  his  own  barren  literature  for  the 
more  fruitful  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  through  the  litera- 
ture of  tlie  West. 

We  rejoice  to  see  this  cliange.  It  bids  fair  to  regenerate  the  faith,  to 
improve  the  social  relations,  and  purify  Uie  morals  of  our  brethren  in 
India,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  advancement  in  ai-t,  wealth,  and 
comfort;  but,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  taking 
on  ourselves  the  duties  not  only  of  the  Sovereigns  whom  we  have 
detlironed,  but  also  of  the  learned  bodies  whose  attention  has  been 
diverted  through  our  means  to  more  attractive  studies. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  change  of  all,  the  change 
in  the  Government  of  India,  consummated  by  tlie  late  Charter  Act.  In 
this  room  we  are  not  politicians.  Whether  in  this  room  or  out  of  tliis 
room  we  are  good  and  loyal  Englishmen ;  we  accept  with  submission 
the  laws  of  our  country;  we  do  our  best  to  work  them  for  good.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  now  allude  to  the  late  Cliarter  Act.  My  object  is 
to  show,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  Society,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  made  conversant  with 
the  wants,  wishes,  and  feelings  of  their  Indian  fellow-subjects,  it 
becomes  ten-fold  more  imperative  now,  when  an  act  has  been  passed 
which  must,  step  by  step,  reduce  the  Grovemment  of  India  to  a  pure 
despotbm  of  ignorant  men,  unchecked  by  the  voice  of  the  governed, 
and  answerable  only  to  the  control  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  Bill  of  lust  session,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  makes  but  little 
change  in  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
tlie  Board  of  Control,  but  to  any  man  c<>gnizant  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  balance  of  power  so  carefully 
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established  by  Mr.  Pitt  has  1>een  destroyed,  and  that  the  Court  b  left  at 
this  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  minister  of  tlie  day. 

The  Grovemment  of  India,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Pitt,  consisted  of  an 
Indian  element  and  an  Imperial  element 

From  the  Indian  element  he  required  the  traditional  knowledi^,  the 
kindred  sympathies  which  should  connect  the  governors  with  the 
governed ;  from  tlie  Imperial  element  he  demanded  only  that  extent  of 
control  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  Imperial 
above  local  interests.  Power  was  therefore  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  to  overrule  any  and  every  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  abusive  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  super- 
cession  of  administration  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  Directors  so 
independent  in  their  origin,  so  powerful  to  work  on  public  opinion  at 
home,  as  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  usurpations  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

They  represented  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  composed  at  that  time 
of  the  beet  of  the  trade  of  London.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  China;  they  held  the  dbtribution  of  a  patronage 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Cro^m.  The  result  was,  Uiat  in  spite  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Board,  the  Court  did  in  very  deed  carry  on  the 
administration  of  India;  and  it  is  to  that  adminbtration  by  men  of 
Indian  interest,  Indian  knowledge,  and  European  intelligence,  that  we 
owe  the  wonderful  expansion  of  our  glorious  Eastern  Empire. 

Every  change  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  has  tended  to  impair  the  balance  of  power 
which  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  hb  Constitution. 

The  monopolies  of  trade  were  withdrawn,  the  Proprietors  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  annuitants.  They  became  less  fit  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  election.  No  care  was  taken  to  repair  tlie  mischief 
by  the  infusion  of  other  elements  of  independence  and  dbinterestedness. 

Still,  however,  the  prestige  of  past  greatness  supported  the  Directors, 
and  public  opinion  gave  them  strength  to  resist  any  gross  usurpation  of 
their  salutary  functions;  but  by  the  proceedings  of  these  last  years  their 
weakness  has  been  manifested  to  the  worlS,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
|Hrietary  body  which  elects  them  has  been  expoeed,  and  virtually  con- 
demned by  the  verdict  of  Parliament;  and  the  I'esult  is,  that  one  portion 
of  the  Directors  are  selected  by  a  discredited  Constituency,  while  the 
other  portion  are  to  sit  with  them  at  the  choice  of  the  very  power 
whose  usurpation  they  are  intended  to  resbt. 

How  can  we  expect  that  such  a  body,  mulcted  of  half  of  their  power 
by  the  loss  of  their  principal  patronage,  disconnected  from  the  civil 
service,  exercising  an  authority  which  was  pronounced  by  minbters  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  merely  provisional,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  resist  the  omnipotence  of  the  mijibter  ? 
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We  may  expeet,  therefore^  to  lee  the  Government  of  Indi*  eairiad 
on  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  minister  who  may  happen  lor 
the  time  to  represent  the  current  public  opinion  of  this  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  cultivation  of  tliat  public  opinion,  as  the  only  check  to 
preserve  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  Indian  brethren,  that  the  best 
energies  of  our  Institution  must  be  diverted.  Wherever,  therefore,  We 
turn,  whether  we  regard  the  gradual  but  far  from  imperceptible  eliangta 
induced  by  the  unfolding  of  sunceaaivc  events,  or  whether  we  look  to  the 
more  striking  changes  brougl^t  oh  by  the  direct  agency  of  man,  we  Me 
ample  reason  for  congratulation  that  this  Society  hat  been  established, 
that  it  still  continues  to  present  objects  worthy  of  earnest  puteuit  to  an 
association  of  serious  men. 

We  see  further  tliat  a  Society  which  performs  such  functions  m 
these  in  aid  of  the  Grovemment,  has  claims  Upon  that  Qovemment  fiyr 
beyond  any  which  can  be  put  forward  by  other  Societies  in  tiiis  metro- 
polis. I  have  urged  those  claims,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  have  due 
weight  when  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  Buriington  House  b  made. 

Lastly,  Gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to  confrnitulate  yom 
upon  the  appointment  you  have  made  in  your  new  President* 

The  learned  Societies  in  this  country,  unlike  similar  Sooietiei  abroad, 
consist  of  two  classes;  they  include  not  only  men  of  thought,  but  men 
also  of  influence  and  action;  not  only  those  who  investigate  truth  and  make 
great  discoveries,  but  those  also  who  popularise  and  put  them  in  practice. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  within  itself  its  own  special  jealousies  and 
asperities;  each  has  the  property  of  neuti-alising  the  asperities  and 
jealousies  of  the  other.  Separate  theee  classes,  and  you  will  find  th^ 
Society  oonstrained,  unimaginative,  almost  insipid ;  fuse  then|  together, 
and  you  will  not  only  find  their  faults  neutralised,  but  their  efficiency 
increased.  It  is  true  that  the  unlearned  members  contribute  no  know- 
ledge of  their  own,  but  they  do  contribute  that  unfeigned  sympathy, 
that  ready  admiration,  which  are  powerful  incentives  to  exertion  in 
ethers.  Add  further,  that  they  stand  as  a  disintereeted,  unsuspected 
medium  between  rivals  to  prevent  the  rude  jar  of  immediate  eontaoi. 
It  wotlld  be  as  unwise  to  remove  the  worldly  element  from  the  meetings 
of  the  learned  as  it  would  be  exclude  the  humanising  influence  oi 
women  from  general  society. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  our  various  scientific  assocbtions  to  select 
their  office  bearers  indifferently  from  these  two  classes,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  embarraE»ment,  in  the  choice.  We 
have  in  our  ranks  one  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations of  botli.  It  was  with  pride,  therefore,  that  we  have  all  hastened, 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  secure  to  the  Asiatic  Society  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  lustre  of  his  name,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  couhmIs. 
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Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  tbank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me.  If  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  attention, 
if  I  have  used  language  too  strong  for  the  occasion,  it  is  because  I  feel 
deeply.  The  task  you  have  undertaken  is  a  serious  task.  It  involves 
the  welfare  of  sixty  millions  of  human  beings. 

The  following  vote  was  moved  by  Captain  Eastwicic,  seconded  by 
Professor  GroLDSTttcKSR,  and  carried  unanimously  :  — 

**  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  ofFerred  to  the  Director, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society,  for  their  zealous 
exertions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  offioes, — ^so  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society." 

It  was  moved  by  Major-Gbnsral  Baonold,  seconded  by  Robert 
Hunter,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

''That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian  for  their  lealous  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them." 

The  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  acknowledged  tlie  vote. 

L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  and  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  having  been 
appointed  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Officei-s  and 
Council,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  was  declared 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  three  years. 

Crarles  Eluott,  Esq.,  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Joan 
SuAKESPEAR,  Esq.,  were  severally  declared  re-elected  to  the  respective 
offices  of  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Librarian;  and  the 
following  members  were  reported  to  be  elected  into  the  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year:  —  Bagnold,  Major-General ;  Bland,  Nathaniel,  Esq.; 
Bosanquet,  J.  W.,  E^. ;  Briggs,  General  John,  F.R.S  ;  Colebrooke,  Sir 
Thomas  Edward,  JBart. ;  Edmonstone,  N.  B.,  Esq. ;  Fergusson,  James, 
Esq.;  Lathain,  Dr.  R.  G.;  Muir,  John,  Esq.;  Pollock,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  George,  G.C.B.;  Priaulx,  Osmond  De  Beau  voir,  Esq.;  Rawlinson, 
Colonel,  C.B.;  Robertson,  T.  C,  Esq.;  Sykes,  Colonel,  F.R.S.;  Wil- 
loughby,  J.  P.,  Esq. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Chairman  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Chair;  and  the  next  Ordinary  Meetmg  was  announced 
for  the  2nd  of  June. 
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Senhor  Joaquim  Jose  da  Cost^i  de  Macedo,  lAdnm, 

The  Hon.  Louis  Mac  I^iie,  United  States, 

Dr.  Julius  Mohl,  Metnbre  de  rin^tituty  Paris, 

The  Chevalier  Cesar  Moreaii,  Paris, 

Professor  Charles  Frederick  Neumann,  Munich, 

Crenerai  Prince  Piiskevitch,  St.  Peterdmrghm 

Monsieur  Ueiiiaud,  Paiis, 

Professor  Rein  ward,  L^den. 

Professor  Cliarles  Ritter,  Berlin, 

The  Chevalier  Benjamin  Schlick,  Copenhttgen, 

Professor  GOstavun  Seyft'arth,  Leipsig. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Bureit,  United  States. 
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Uutherford  Alcock,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Ckmaul,  Foihcheou-foo, 

M.  le  Chevalier  E.  G.  Arhanere,  PurU. 

Johannes  Avdall,  Esq.,  CakiUta, 

Major  Balfour,  Madras, 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  IT.B.Af.  Consul  Oenet^,  ^/P^* 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.I>^  Darjeeling. 

Dr.  E.  CarrooIy>  Brussels. 

Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Cassel,  Paderbom. 

The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de  Qordoba,  Madrid. 

Simon  Casie  Chittv,  Maniyaaar  of  Putlam^  Ceylon. 

The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  U.D.,Cairo. 

Monsieur  Court,  lots  o/Lakors. 

Monsieur  Debadie,  Port  Louis^  Mauritius, 

Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Paris. 

James  Finn,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul^  Jerusalem. 

Professor  Gustavas  FlQp^el,  Meissen^  Saxony. 

The  Rev  D  J.  Gogerlv,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Professor  J.  Goldenthal,  Vienna. 

C.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  Staff  Surgeon^  Ceylon. 

Maharaja  Kali  itrishna  Bahadur,  Calcutta* 

Niven  Kerr,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Rhodes. 

Francis  C.  McGregor,  Esq.,  H.BM.  Consul-General  in  Ckim^ 

Lieut.-Colonel  James  Mackenzie,  Bengal  L.  C. 

W.  H.  Medhurst,  Esq.,  Interpreter  to  the  Consulate  9t  JSkamyhetL 

Signor  G.  Mwhellotti,  Turin. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Movdtmann,  Constantinople. 

Professor  F.  N^ve,  University  of  Louvain, 

M.  Cflssar  Maria  Noy,  Venice. 

The  Rev  P.  Parker,  M.D.,  Canton^ 

Harry  S.  Parkes,  Esq.,  H,B.M.  Consul,  Amcy,  China. 

The  Chevalier  Etienne  Pisani,  Constantinople. 

Christian  A.  Rassam,  ff.B.M.  VieeConsut^  Mosul* 

Raja  Radhakant  Deb,  Calcutta. 

James  Pringle  Riach«  Esq.,  late  of  the  BowAay  Medical  Senrioe. 

M.  Augustus  Sakakiui,  J^fpt. 

The  Rev.  Chnstoph^  Frederiok  Schlieni,  Malta. 

Mfr  Shi^met  AU. 

Lieiit.-Cokmel  Justin  SheiL 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Beyna. 

F.  A.  C.  Wwtz,  M  D. 

J.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  R.B.M.  Viee^Oomsul,  Flm<keo9h/bo,  China. 

Le  Chevalier  General  Ventura,  Paris. 

Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Damascus. 
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a^titntal  Mxamlation  Committee. 


Patron: 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

ViOK- Patron: 
Ills  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Cliairman, 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  op  Ellrsmirb. 

Dqntfy'Ohcdrtnen, 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elpbinstonr. 

Professor  Horacr  Hayman  Wilson. 

OommiUee. 


Lord  Ashbvrton. 

Brnjamin  Guy  Babinoton,  M.D. 

F.  C.  Balfour,  Eaq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Jamrs  Bird,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Nathanirl  Bland,  Esq. 

Bbriah  Botpibld,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Lieut.-General  John  Brigos. 

Richard  Clarkr,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  Curbton,  F.R.S. 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellbsmrrr. 

Charlbs  Elliott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hrnry  Ellis. 

Professor  D.  Forbbs. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A. 

Richard  Haughton,  Esq. 

E.  W.  a.  Drum¥0ND  Hay,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Col.  Gbo.  Lb  Grand  Jacob. 


The  Rev.  H.  G.  Kbrnr,  M.A. 
Edward  William  Lanr,  Esq. 
Sir  John  M*Nkil,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  Hbnry  Mblvill. 
Colonel  William  Milks. 
William  H.  Morlby.  Esq. 
The  Duke  of  North umbbrland. 
The  Rev.  Thbodorb  Prbston,  M.A. 
O.  Du  B.  PRIAULX,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  G.  Cecil  Rrnouard,  B.D. 
The  Rev.  Jambs  Rbynolds,  B.A. 
The  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  D.D. 
John  Shakbspbar,  Esq. 
Dr.  A.  Sprrnobr,  M.D. 
Major-General  W.  H.  Sykbs,  F.R.S. 
The  Veil.  Archd.  Tattam,  D.D. 
Major  Sir  Hrnry  Willock,  K.L.S. 
Prof.  HoRACB  Hayman  Wilson. 


7V«a«ur»r.-— Bbrlah  Botfibld,  Esq. 
Seereiar^ft —The  Rev.  Jambs  Rbynolds,  B.A. 
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For  Royal  Paper  Copies  of  the  Works  Published  by  the  Fund. 

HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Hb  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Amherst. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Athenceum,  London, 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  2}ublin. 

The  Royal  Library,  Munich, 

The  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 
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The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petenbnrgh. 

Natliaiiifl  Bland,  Esq. 

neriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Charles  Purton  Coopei%  Esq..  F.R.S.  , 

Major-Greneral  Edward  Frederick,  C.B. 

Hudson  Gumey,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


For  Demjf  Paper  Copies. 

1'he  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ashburton. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ellesmece. 

Count  Miniscalchi  Erizzo. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Macbride. 

Osmond  de  Bouvoir  Priaulx,  Esq. 

Maha  Raja  Apunra  Krishna. 

Edward  E.  Salisbury,  Esq. 

"^ohn  .Walker,  Esq. 

The  Imperial  University,  Dorpa^ 

The  Londoi)  Institution. 

The  Royal  University,  Leydm. 
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